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FOREWORD 


Since the publication of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social 
Work nineteen years ago, under the guidance of Shnmati Durgabai 
Deshmukh, herself a dedicated pioneer and a great social worker, vast 
changes have taken place m India’s social scene Under the impact of growth 
of population, mdustrialisation and urbanisation, and the weakening of 
traditional institutions and the care and protection they offered to the old and 
the young, the weak and the indigent, new social problems have come to the 
fore and many old socisil problems have become more intense and complex 
Altogether, strains and pressures on individuals and famihes have tended to 
increase without commensurate growth m the capacity of local communities 
and groups to find answers to their problems 

On the other side, thanks to the development of greater social and pohtical 
awareness and concern. Governments, both at the Centre and in the States, 
have accepted new responsibihties and have mitiated new pohcies and 
metisures m many new areas They are now more committed than ever before 
^o grapphng with a wide range of social problems with their many economic, 
oociological, psychological and other raimfications, and to workmg closely 
with voluntary associations and community groups m alleviatmg suffenng 
and improvmg the quahty of hfe. Somethmg has been achieved and there are 
"‘Tuficant mdications of social progress, but much more remams to be done 
and, m far too many directions, the nation is still m the early phases of 
widespread social action 

The extensive changes which have occurred over the past two decades, both 
m the nature of social problems and in pubhc policy, made it necessary for the 
Mmisty of Welfare to arrange for an altogether new set of contributions for 
the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social Work While this was m 
Itself a prolonged and arduous undertakmg, in turn, it has made it possible 
for the distinguished contnbutors to this edition of the Encyclopaedia to take 
a fresh and up to date view of their respective themes, to pomt to lessons from 
earher experience, and to stress new durections and pnorities m social pohcy 
This wider and forward-lookmg approach has gone a long way to enhance the 
value of the Encyclopaedia as a work of reference and a tool for research and. 



equally, as a record of progress achieved and of tasks stiU remaining to be 
accomplished I have every hope that the Encyclopaedia will be of 
considerable practical value not only to students of social problems and to 
social workers, but also to social planners and administrators and to those 
engaged in public affairs. 

I v/ish to express my gratitude, first, to the authors of vanous contnbutions 
to the Encyclopaedia^ for the great pams they took in prepanng their articles. 
Much sustained service was given by the Ministry’s own Project Unit headed 
by Dr A.B. Bose, Director (Research), and Dr. A.M. Kurup, Joint Director 
(Research) A large number of the contnbutions were carefully reviewed by 
individual members of the Editorial Committee In this connection, I wish 
specially to thank Professor K D. Gangrade, Professor V. Jagannadham, Dr. 
K G. Knshnamurthy, and Dr D. Paul Chowdhry who spent much time in 
reviewing the contnbutions and offered valuable suggestions Fi nall y^ most 
of the contnbutions were personally reviewed by the Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee, Shri Tarlok Singh, former Member of the Planning 
Commission 

I have great pleasure in recordmg my own gratitude and the gratitude of my 
Ministry and the Government of India to the authors and to the Chairman 
and Members of the Editorial Committee. 


DR. RAJENDRA KUMARI BAJPAI 
MINISTER OF WELFARE 
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INTRODUCTION 


The first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social Work in India was a 
pioneer undertaking which broke much new ground In presenting it to the 
country in 1968, as Chairman of the Editorial Committee, Shrimati Durgabai 
Deshmukh had expressed the hope that the publication would be revised 
penodically, perhaps every five years 

The task of prepanng a new edition of the Encyclopaedia was taken up by 
the Mimstry of Social Welfare in 1976 An outhne plan of revision was drawn 
up and an Editonal Committee constituted What was envisaged was a new 
set of contnbutions and not merely updating and revision of earher 
contnbutions The social welfare scene had been changmg m many directions 
and there was need for a broader perspective Therefore, in keepmg with the 
developments of the sixties and the seventies, the new Encyclopaedia sought 
to cover a wide-ranging set of themes These mcluded the setting for social 
welfare, social policy and development, social services, labour welfare, 
welfare of special groups, youth welfare, social work education and training, 
social work methods and administration, voluntary efforts, plans and 
pohcies, research and evaluation, and several other aspects of social work and 
welfare 

In the period between the two pubhcations, problems of social welfare and 
development have become an integral concern of the process of planning and 
development at the national, state and local levels Many new mstitutons and 
agencies have come into existence In many parts of the country, there have 
been numerous innovative social efforts through the initiatives of voluntary 
organisations and voluntary leaders as well as of public agencies In every 
field, earlier assumptions have been questioned and gaps in policy and 
implementation have come to be identified more precisely Social challenges 
loom larger than before They are more than social in their nature, for 
economic, political and other elements are inextncably bound up with them 
The texture becomes increasingly complex and every aspect of social welfare 
takes on a multi-disciplinaiy dimension 

The present edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social Work in India is, thus, 
a new work Even themes dealt with in the earher volumes have a markedly 
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changed character and have been treated afresh In the intervening period, 
many new social problems and social concerns have come to the fore In this 
sense, a work like the present Encyclopaedia marks a stage in the growth of 
understanding of basic social problems. It may be seen as an effort to assess 
and analyse so as to pave the way for a renewed endeavour to find adequate 
answers to outstanding social issues Since no problem stands alone, it is 
hoped that the Encyclopaedia will also help students of society and social 
workers to see interrelationships between different facets of the social reality 
and appreciate how a variety of constructive advances are needed in several 
directions at the same time 

The present Encyclopaedia comprises 138 specially prepared contributions 
arranged alphabetically in three volumes. The fourth volume is devoted to the 
description of organisations and agencies which are engaged in or are serving 
the cause of social work and welfare They include Government 
organisations, institutions and agencies, organisations of the United Nations, 
leading national voluntary agencies, and international voluntary 
organisations working in India The selection of organisations to be dealt 
with in the fourth volume of the Encyclopaedia was made after extensive 
consultations In several cases, the articles were prepared by the staff of the 
Project Unit of the Encyclopaedia on the basis of material obtained from the 
concerned organisations and then referred back to them for updating and 
verification 

In view of the publication Handbook on Social Welfare Statistics (1986) by 
the Ministry of Welfare, Social Statistics as such have not been treated in the 
Encyclopaedia 

The preparation of a new Encyclopaedia covering a wide range of subjects 
IS a difficult and long-drawn effort which can only be earned through with 
cooperation and help from a large number of individuals, institutions and 
organisations It is specially a pleasure to record with deep gratitude the 
Willing and generous support received from the authors of the various 
contnbutions as well as from a large number of official and non-official 
organisations 

Work on the Encyclopaedia has been undertaken with guidance from an 
Editorial Committee which was set up at the inception of the Project, but 
whose composition changed m some part for unavoidable reasons 
Throughout its tenure, the Committee had the benefit of the advice of several 
distinguished scholars. They included Professor M S Gore, who had served 
as Honorary Director of the 1968 Encyclopaedia, Professor V Jagannadham 
and Professor K D Gangrade The Planning Commission was represented 
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thr oughout by Dr KG Knshnamurthy. On behalf of the Central Social 
Welfare Board, successive Chairmen (Shnmati Sarojmi Varadappan, 
Shnmati Leela Moolgaokar and Shnmati Sushila Rohtagi) served on the 
Editorial Committee The National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development was represented by its Director, first by Shri B Chatterjee and 
subsequently by Dr.D Paul Chowdhry The office of Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee was filled initially by three Secretaries of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare (Shri P N Luthra, Shri S Y Ranade and Shri Saran 
Singh).From July 1978 to March 1981, the late Shn J P Naik served as 
Chairman When Shn Naik’s health declined, I was asked to take up the 
responsibility The Editorial Committee had throughout the advantage of the 
services of Dr. A B Bose, Director(Research) in the Ministry of Social 
Welfare as its Member-Secretary 


All the contnbutions to the Encyclopaedia have been read by one or the 
other member of the Editonal Committee As Chairman, 1 have had the 
opportunity and the benefit also of readmg almost all of them The Editonal 
Committee wishes to express its deep appreciation of the care and 
thoroughness which the distmguished authors, all acknowledged scholars in 
their own fields, have brought to bear on their contnbutions to the 
Encyclopaedia 


In an undertakmg such as this, it is but natural that the burden of detailed 
preparation, planning and study of drafts should fall on the staff constitutmg 
the Project Umt in the Mmistry of Welfare The Unit was headed by Dr 
A.B. Bose, Director (Researdi), who was ably assisted by Dr AM Kurup, 
Jomt Director (Research) and other members of the Unit Special mention 
should be made of the contribution of members of the Pl anning , Research, . 
Evaluation and Monitoring Division of the Mmistry who were associated with 
the preparation of the Encyclopaedia in diferent capacities at various stages 
Shn P N Jha, Dr P S K Menon and Dr Biswajit Sen (Senior Research 
Officers); Shn R M Chopra, Shn D R Kapool, Shn N K Rai, Km Indram 
Sarkar and Smt T K Sarojmi (Research Officers), Shn B K Chopra, Shn 
N.K Kukreja, Smt. R.S Tnvedi and Shn Ashok Virmani (Senior Research 
Investigators) Shn Mata Prasad undertook the arduous labour of typmg 
articles prepared for the Encyclopaedia from the very be ginning until the 
completion of the Project At all stages. Dr. Bose provided valuable and well- 
mformed leadership to the members of his team, and the Editonal Committee 
feels greatly indebted to him 
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Finally, the Committee wishes to express its gratitude to the Publications 
Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting for accepting the 
onerous responsibility of publishing the present edition of the Encyclopaedia 
in the same helpful spirit in which they had published the first edition 
nineteen years ago 


TARLOK SINGH 
CHAIRMAN, EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 



ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

Three important dates occur m the evolution 
of the Mmistry of Social Welfare at the Centre 
These are 14 June 1964 when the Department 
of Social Secunty was created, 24 January 1966 
when the Department of Soaal Secunty was 
redesignated as Department of Social Welfare, 
and 24 August 1979 when the Department of 
Social Welfare was elevated to the status of an 
independent Mmistry 

The need to have a separate Department or 
Mmistry at the Centre had been recommended 
by vanous committees, study teams and 
conferences A memorandum was submitted 
on 12 May 1956 by the Indian Conference of 
Social Work (now Indian Council of.Social 
Welfare) to the then Prune Mmister, urgmg the 
creation of a Central Ministry of Social 
Welfare''The memorandum, hstmg the reasons 
for creation of a separate Mmistry of Social 
Welfare, stated that “the need for Ae creation 
of such a Mmistry has been stron^y urged by 
the Plannmg Commission itself m Chapter 36 
oftheFirst Five Year Plan document Thesocial 
welfare needs of the people must be tackled m 
an mtegrated manner with a progressive social 
outlook and philosophy as also with the 
optunum use of the country’s limited resources 
ui tramed men and scientific equipment” * The 
Conference fell that the early estabhshment of 
a Social Welfare Mmistry at the Centre was 
very necessary not only to integrate the 
administration of social welfare m the country, 
but also to provide the pohcy of social 
development with a dnvmg force which can 
only be given through a well-formulated 
philosophy of social progress 

The Study Team on Social Welfare and 
Welfare of Backward Classes constituted m 
1958 by the Comimttee on Plan Projects of the 
Plannmg Commission under the chai rmanshi p 
of Smt Renuka Ray pomted out inter-alia that 
vanous social welfare subjects are dealt with m 
different Mimstnes The Team was of the view 
that the plans and pohcies of social welfare 


have not had the advantage of an mtegrated 
approach and direction It, therefore, 
recommended the settmg up of a Department 
of Social Welfare The Study Team further 
suggested that the work relatmg to youth 
welfare, recreational services, education and 
welfare of the handicapped, social work 
research and training dealt with by the Mmistry 
of Education, mid the work relating to beggary 
and vagrancy, juvenile delinquency and 
probation, social and moral hygiene and 
rehabihtation of persons discharged from 
correctional and non-correctional mstitutions 
dealt with by the Mmistry of Home Affairs, be^ 
transferred to the new Department of Social 
Welfare The Study Team also suggested that 
administration of a national social welfare 
pohcy, mitiatmg, reviewmg and watchmg 
implementation of social welfare legislation by 
State Governments, coordmation of socii 
welfare schemes of the State Governments on a I 
broadly uniform pattern, promotion of social 
research, and constitution and administration 
of a Central cadre pf welfare admimstrators 
should be the other functions of the suggested 
Department of Social Welfare ^ 

It is not known whether the creation of the 
Department of Social Secunty m 1964 was a 
direct outcome of the recommendations of the 
Renuka Ray Team or of other conferences and 
comimttees The subjects then allotted to the 
newly created Department of Social Secunty 
mcluded an assortment or items hke child 
welfare, orphans and orphanages, education of 
the handicapped, social welfare, the scheduled 
castes, the scheduled tnbes, ex-cnmmal tnbes 
and other backward classes, unemployment 
msurance, social secunty measures, the Central 
Social Welfare Board, coordination and 
development of village mdustnes mcludmg. 
Khadi and' handicraft, prohibition, Ambar’ 
Charkha, and UNICEF Later on, cert^n^ 
subjects hke social secunty, village mdustnes 
and the scheduled castes and scheduled tnbes 
were allocated to other Mimstnes ^ 

In 1967 m its report, the Study Team 
appomted by the Administrative Reforms 
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Administrative Structure for Social Welfare 


Commission to examine the machmery of the 
Go^emmenl of India and its procedures of 
work suggested that rehabilitation and social 
welfare should be combmed into a smgle 
department and the department should then be 
grouped with the Department of Labour and 
Emplo}'ment to constitute a Mmistry of 
Labour, Employment and Social Welfare It 
further recommended that considenng the 
tremendous influence that charitable and 
religious institutions can have on social welfare 
programmes of the Government and m 
moulding public opinion in the field, this 
subject should be transferred from the 
Ministr>' of Law to the proposed Department 
The Study Team was of the view that child 
welfare should not be separated from health 
and family planning and should be transferred 
from the Department of Social Welfare to the 
proposed Ministry of Health, Family Planning 
and Regional Planning^ 

ALLOCATION OF SUBJECTS 

The subjects allocated to the Department of 
Social Welfare need also to be viewed m the 
context of the consecutive Five Year Plan 
policies and programmes Although a separate 
social welfare sector has been m existence ever 
since the bcginnuig of the Erst Eve Year Plan 
(1951-56), a separate Department of Soaal 
Welfare came into being only after about 
thirteen scars 

The Department of Social Welfare was 
elcxatcd to the status of an independent 
Minisir} on 24 August 1979 and was placed 
under the charge of a Cabinet Minister This 
opportunit> was not, however, availed of to 
regroup or reallocate subjects related to social 
welfare from amongst different Ministries The 
subjects allocated to the Ministry of Soaal 
'Welfare coscr child welfare and development. 
women's welfare and deselopment, welfare of 
the phs-sicalK handicapped, social defence, 
social welfare planning and research, etc The 
Mmi«in provides general direction m soaal 
welfare pohej formulation, promoting 
leri«!aiion and amendments to legislation, 


review of welfare legislation, implementation 
of schemes, promotion and assistance to 
voluntary effort and coordination 

The list of subjects which stand allocated to 
the Ministry of Social Welfare wouldshow that 
several subjects or signiflcant parts of these 
subjects administered by other Mmistnes could 
perhaps be admmistered by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, as, for instance, ^social 
educatio n and adult education and youth 
welfar^ activities (Mmistry of Education and 
Culture), welfare of labour (Ministry of 
Labour), legal aid to the poor (Department of 
Legal Affairs, Mmistry of Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs), and relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons 
(Department of Rehabihtation, Mmistry of 
Supply and Rehabihtation). 

The allocation of subjects to the Ministry of 
Social Welfare has thus not strictly followed 
any set pattern or direction It has over the 
years primarily been based on the views of 
pohey-makers and admmistrators as to which 
Ministry would be m a better position to 
discharge a particular function 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

Officers of the rank of Secretary, Additional 
Secretary and Jomt Secretary have headed the 
Ministry smee its mception m 1964 It is only' 
from February 1974 that the Mmistry has 
contmuously been headed by an officer of 
Secretary’s rank Only once earher, for about 3 
years (July 1964 to April 1967), it was headed 
by a Secretary But m between April 1967 and 
February 1974, the Department was headed by 
a Jomt Secretary for about two years (from 
April 1967 to February 1969) and by an 
Additional Secretary for about five years (from 
February 1969 to February 1974) The Ministry 
has had thus a chequered career, its status 
varymg from time to tune 

The administrative strength of the Mmistry 
was rather small dunng 1966 to 1970. The then 
Department had the usual secretariat structure 
compnsmg one head of department (Secretary 
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or Additional Secretary or Joint Secretary, as 
the case was), one Deputy Secretary, two 
Under Secretanes, four technical officers and 
other suborduiate staff on approved pattern 
Over the years, the strength of the Mmistiy has 
increased, particularly those of technical 
officers As on 31 March 1981, the Mmistiy’s 
strength consisted of one Secretary, three Joint 
Secretanes, six Directors/Deputy Secretanes 
and other supporting technical and 
administrative staff ^ 

The Mmistry has now three Bureaux (i) 
Social Security and Social Defence, (u) 
Nutntion and Child Development, and (in) 
Women Welfare and Development The 
Planning, Research, Evaluation and 
Mmitonng Division is attached to one of the 
Bureaux but serwces all the Bureaux 

SOCIAL WELFABE PROGRAMMES 

Recogmsmg the fact that social welfare 
activities are only additive and therefore 
supplementary to other social services for 
development of human resources, such as 
health, education, nutntion, housmg, etc , the 
size of outlays on social welfare alone has been 
small thou^ gradually mcreasmg from Plan to 
Plan As a percentage of total Plan outlay, the 
outlay on social welfare has been extremely 
small In the First Five Year Plan it was 0.2 po' 
cent, m the SDcth Five Year Plan (1980-85), the 
percentage remamed almost the same thou^ 
m absolute terms the outlay mcreased from Rs 
4 crores m the First Plan to Rs 272 crores m 
the Sixth Plan 

The Mmistry of Social Welfare operates 
some Central and Centrally sponsored 
programmes Some social welfare programmes 
are m the State sector (Plan and non-Plan) In 
the Sixth Plan (1980-85), for mstance, the 
outlay for Central and Centrally sponsored 
schemes was Rs ISO crores, while it was Rs 
122 crores for State/Umon Temtones 

The Central schemes m the Sixth Plan are 
(1) functional literacy for women, (2) 
condensed courses of education for arinlr 
women, (3) socio-economic programme, (4) 


hostels for workmg women; (5) National 
institutes for the Blmd, the Deaf, the Mentally 
Retarded and the Orthopaedically 
Handicapped; (6) scholarships, research, 
trauimg, sheltered employment, grants-m-aid 
to voluntary organisations for the 
handicapped, etc , (7) Artificial Limbs 
Manufacturmg Corporation, (8) National 
Institute of Social Defence, (9) National 
Institute of Pubhc Cooperation and Child 
Development, (10) social work education and 
trammg, (11) planning, research, evaluation, 
monitoring and innovative action-cum- 
research projects, (12) grants-in-aid to 
voluntary organisations by the Central Social 
Welfare Board and strengthemng of its field 
umts, (13) grants-m-aid to all-India volunt^ 
organisations, (14) creches/day-care centres 
for children of working mothers, (15) 
education work for prohibition 

The Centrally sponsored schemes m the 
Sixth Plan are (1) services for children m need 
of care and protection,' (2) Integrated Child 
Development Services, (3) welfare of destitute 
women and children, (4) mtegrated education 
of the physically hanchcapped, (5) placement 
of han^capped through special employment 
exchanges and appomtment of specif officers 
m ordmary employment exchanges ^ 

The Mmistry of Social Welfare provides 
pohcy guidelmes and directions to the States m 
consonance with the national objectives of 
social welfare such as reducmg poverty and 
mequahty and mcreasmg self-rehance The 
Mmistry associates activdy with the State five 
year and annual plan discussions in the 
Plannmg Commission This provides an 
opportunity to review programmes 
unplemented m the States Generally, an 
annual Conference of State Soaal W^are 
hamsters preceded by a Conference of State 
Secretanes m-charge of Social Welfare is held 
This also helps m reviewmg soaal welfare 
programmes m the country 

As generally is the case m other Mmistnes, 
the Mmistry of Soaal Welfare have also 
constituted from time to time Committees, 
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Working Groups, Study Teams and similar 
other bodies to review current situations and 
trends, assess current policies and programmes 
and to make recommendations The terms of 
reference, composition of the Committees, and 
their tenure vary Non-officials are associated 
with such bodies Then, there are some 
Standing Committees The more important of 
these are the National Children’s Board, 
National Committee on Women, Inter- 
Departmental Coordination Committee on 
Women, Central Prohibition Committee, 
Advisory Committee on Social Welfare 
Research, Central Coordination Committee on 
Nutrition Programme and Coordination 
Committee for UNICEF-assisted Programmes 
Some of the bodies constituted by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare in the recent past were the 
Workmg Group on Social Welfare m the Rve 
Year Plan 1980-8S, the Committee on the 
Status of Women m India, and the Workmg 
Group on Employment of Child Labour. 
These Committees were set up for specified 
periods and ceased to function after submittmg 
their reports 

The constitution of such bodies has 
generally helped the Mmistry m obtaimng a 
cross-section of opmion on vanous subjects. 
They have also been able to analyse the 
Ministry’s pohcies and programmes and 
suggest possible improvements m them 

SUBORDINATE ORGANISATIONS 

The Ministry of Social Welfare is assisted m 
Its functions by a number of subordmate 
organisations These are the Central Social 
Welfare Board, the National Institute of Social 
Defence and the National Institute of Pubhc 
Cooperation and Child Development. 

The Central Social Welfare Board was set up 
in August 1953 inter aha to undertake a survey 
of the needs and requirements of the voluntary 
organisations and to assist them m their welfare 
activities, in addition to taking up welfare 
programmes of its own Some of the important 
programmes taken up by the Central Social 
Welfare Board include welfare extension 
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projects, condensed courses of education for 
adult women, socio-economic programmes for 
women in need of work and wages, and 
creches 

The Central Institute of Research and 
Trammg in Pubhc Cooperation established in 
February 1966 was reorganised m July 1978 as 
the National Institute of Pubhc Cooperation 
and Child Development The functions of the 
Institute include research, training, 
documentation and advisory services in 
voluntary action and child development The 
professional work of the Inst’^ate is divided 
mto three broad divisions, namely, public 
cooperation, child development and common 
services. 

The Central Bureau of Correctional Services 
was reconstituted and renamed as the National 
Institute of Social Defence (NISD) The 
functions of the Institution mclude (a) to 
review pohcies and programmes in the field of 
social defence, (b) to anticipate and recognise 
social defence problems; (c) to develop 
preventive, rehabilitative and curative 
measures in the field of social defence, and (d) 
to develop and promote voluntary effort ui 
social defence 

RESEARCH, EVALUATION AND MONITORING 

In a fast changmg society, social problems 
arise at frequencies and magnitude that cannot 
be easily anticipated or visualised Therefore, 
research on vanous aspects of social hfe is a 
necessary mgredient of social planning and 
action. Realising this, the Ministry of Social 
Welfare gives adequate unportance to research 
and evaluation Perhaps, it is one of the few 
Mmistnes/Departments m the Government of 
India which have a substantial techmcally 
competent staff employed m assistmg the 
admimstration m plannuig and implementation 
of programmes. The Mmistry has a scheme of 
sponsonng studies on subjects relevant to 
social welfare programmes and pohcies This 
scheme began m 1973-74 and by 1982-83 about 
200 research studies had been sanctioned. The 
Mmistry also bnngs out summaries of these 
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research studies A Handbook on Social 
Welfare Statistics was started in 1974 It is 
updated regularly Some of the other 
important assignments taken up mclude 
statistical compilation on women and on 
children, handbooks on social work education 
and trauung facihties m India, Encyclopaedia 
of Social Work m India, and documentation on 
the problem of agmg. 

National Institutes have also been set up for 
the vanous categories of physically and 
mentally handicapped such as the National 
Institute for the Visually Handicapped at 
Dehradun, and the National Institute for the 
Orthopaedically Handicapped at Calcutta 
Proposed to be set up are National Institutes 
for the Heanng Handicapped and the Mentally 
Retarded Some specialised insitutions 
(Trammg Centre for the Adult Deaf, and 
School for the Partially Deaf Children at 
Hyderabad, and Institute for the Physically 
Handicapped at New Delhi) also function 
under the Ministry Since 1979, the 
admmistrative control of the Artificial Limbs 
Manufacturmg Corporation of India set up at 
Kanpur to provide artificial limbs and 
accessories to the needy persons at reasonable 
cost has been transferred to the Minis try of 
Social Welfare 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE IN STATES 

While at the Centre a well-integrated 
administrative set up has now come up and all 
the schemes m the social welfare sector are 
located m the Mraistry of Social Welfare, such 
is not the case in the States Though in some 
States there is now either a full-tune Secretary 
for social welfare or this is one of the mam 
portfolios of a Secretary, social welfare 
schemes are still spread over more than one 
department/directorate The pattern m regard 
to implementation of some of the welfare 
schemes, like old age pension scheme and 
supplementary nutrition programme also vanes 
from State to State While most States now 
have distnet social welfare officers, there is no 
social welfare functionary at the block level 


The manpower, too, is in most cases 
untrained 


CONCLUSION 

The social welfare tasks that he ahead are 
many, and of vaned kmds and dunensions In 
the evolution of social welfare, a stage has now 
been reached where the concept of social 
welfare itself seems to be givmg place to that of 
social development The custodial and curative 
methods and techmques are fast givmg way to 
preventive, rehabihtative and development 
measures 

Many related subjects are currently not 
allocated to the Mmistry of Social Welfare It 
would facihties effective plannmg, formulation 
and implementation of programmes and 
schemes, if all related socid welfare subjects 
are brought under the charge of one Mmistry, 
the Mmistry of Social Welfare ® 

P 5ANXARAN KUTTY MENON 
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training, (4) family welfare, (5) woman and child 
welfare and coordination of activities of other 
Ministnes and organisations in connection with this 
subject, (6) reference from the United Nations 
Organisation relating to traffic m women and 
children, (7) conventions with other countnes m 
matters relating to social defence, (8) care of pre> 
school children, (9) coordination of national 
nutrition programme, notation feedmgof pre-school 
children and nutation education of women, (10) 
institutional and non-institutional services for the 
care and development of children m need, includmg 
orphans and orphanages, (11) United Nations 
International Gnldren's Fund (UNICEF), (12) 
education, training, rehabilitation and welfare of the 
physically and mentally handicapped, (13) National 
Institutes for the Physically Handicapped and the 
Mentally Retarded, (14) National Centre for the 
Bhnd, includmg the Central Braille Press, Dehradun, 
Training Centre for the Adult Deaf, and School for 
the Partially Deaf Children, Hyderabad, Model 
School for Mentally Retarded Children, New Delhi 
and other national institutes, (15) Central Social 
Welfare Board, (IQ Social and moral hygiene 
programmes, (17) begarry, juvenile vagrancy, 
delinquency and other care programmes; (18) 
probation of juvenile offenders, (19) research, 
evaluation, training, exchange of mfonnation and 
technical guidance on all social defence matters, 
including correctional services, (20) all matters 
relating to prohibition, (21) educational and sociid 
welfare aspects of drug addiction, (22) chaatable and 
rehgious endowments pertaining to subjects allocated 
to this Ministry, (23) promotion and development of 
voluntary effort on subjects allocated to this 
Ministry, (24) National Institute of Public 
Cooperation and Child Development, (25) National 
Institute of Social Defence, (26) coordi nation of 
activities of CARE, (27) all other attached or 
subordinate offices or other organisations concerned 
with any of the subjects specified m this hst, (28) 
administration of the followmg Acts (a) Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956, 

(b) Probation of Offenders Act, 1958, and 

(c) Children Act, 1960, and (29) Artificial Limbs 
Manufactunng Corporation of India (ALIMCO), 
Kanpur 

6 Government of India, Report 1980-81, Mirastry of 
Social Welfare, Government of India, New Delhi 

7 Ibid 

8 The Ministry of Social Welfare was renamed as 
Ministry of Social and Women’s Welfare on 31 
December 1984 Since 25 September 1985, it has been 
reorganised as Ministry of Welfare and the 
Department of Women and Child Development The 
Ministry of Welfare has been formed by poobng 
subjects relating to welfare of the scheduled castes, 
scheduled tabes, minoaties and other backward 


classes from the Ministry of Home Affairs and the 
wdfare of the disabled and programmes of social 
defence from the erstwhile Ministry of Social and 
Women’s Welfare Work relating to Wakf matters 
has been transferred to the Ministry of Welfare with 
effect from 23 January 1986 The Department of 
Women and Child Development has been placed 
under the new Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, with effect from 26 September 1985 


ADOPTION 

Adoption IS the estabhshment of the relation 
of parent and child between individuals who 
have been denied it by nature. It mvolves 
beconung a parent through a legal and social 
process rather than through the biological 
process. Adoption provides permanent 
substitute family care for the child when hi^ 
natural parents are not m a position to take 
care of him or are unwilling to do so and have 
therefore been legally freed of any ties to the 
child In a more formal defimtion, adoption 
entails “the extmction of all present or future 
rights and obligations of the natural parents of 
the child and the transfer, by admimstrative 
and legal authonty, of all these rights and 
obligations to a mamed couple who have no 
blood relationship with the chdd’ Adoption is 
a legal process by which a child of one set of 
parents becomes the child of another set of 
parents, and it confers upon the child and the 
adoptive parents substantially the same mutual 
rights and responsibihties as those which exi$ 
m the natural parent-child relationship^ 
Adoption thus is the most complete means 
whereby family life can be restor^ to a child 
deprived of his natural family. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The Roman Law recognised the legal 
adoption of a child of one individual by 
another, and now many countnes of Europe 
have legalized adoption 
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In U K , the Adoption of Children Act was 
first enacted ui 1926 This was later replaced 
by Adoption Acts of 1958 and 19M In 
U.S A , Massachusetts was the flrst state to 
have a statute on adoption as far back as in 
1851 and now every state ui the U S A. nas 
such a provision This is done generally 
through judicial proceedings in a court of 
competent junsdiction. 

In India the practice of adoption is not a new 
phenomenon India is a land of many 
commumties professmg different religions Ah 
religions are governed by separate sets of rules 
with respect to their personal law, and 
adoption is a matter of the personal law which 
vanes from religion to religion None of these 
religions, Kcept the Hmdu rehgion, recognises 
adoption 

The idea of adoption has been accepted m 
Hmdu culture for generations Ancient Indian 
wntmgs provided numerous mstances where a 
family without children, particularly a male 
child, adopted a son of a near relative In the 
prevailing norms of the tune three types of 
male children were recognised, namely, auras 
or legitunate son, dattaka or adopted son, and 
dasiputra or the lU^tunate son normally 
borne by a concubme ^ 

The son had a special place m the Hmdu 
family He had to perform the last ntes for the 
salvation of his parents This custom motivated 
famihes to adopt a son So, for the Hmdus, 
adoption had a religious significance The 
other considerations for adoption were, 
perpetuation of the family name, old age 
security, and inheritance of property 

The Smntis contam rules and conditions for 
vahd adoption, but they were not universally 
applicable for all regions of the country For 
mstance, a bachelor or a widower could adopt 
a child, but a mamed woman could not In 
some places, as m Madras, a Devdasi could 
adopt a girl In Bombay a widow could adopt 
provided pnor permission of the husband had 
been sought before his death, or it had been 
provided for m his will In southern India also, 
a widow could adopt under certam other 


conditions With Brahmms, Kshatnyas and 
Vaishyas, adoptions were solemnized by a 
datta homam ceremony The Sudras could not 
perform any ceremony A significant fact to be 
noted, however, is that m all cases of adoption 
a symbohc ntual act of actual handmg over of 
the child by one family to the other was 
performed by mutual consent 

Besides the lack of uniformity with respect 
of adoption m different schools of Hmdu law, 
there were several anomahes under the 
traditional Hmdu law For mstance, a widow 
or a spmster could not adopt a child It was not 
permissible to adopt a daughter, an orphan, or 
an only son It was, therefore, decided to 
codify Hmdu law and thus the Hmdu 
Adoption and Mamtenance Act, 1956, was 
enacted 

HINDU ADOPTION AND MAINTENANCE ACT 1956 

This piece of legislation has codified the 
adoption law for the Hmdus Some of the 
sahent features of this statute are as follows 

It brought about some uniformity m the 
adoption law throughout India irrespective of 
the school of Hmdu law operatmg m a 
particular region or locahty The Act apphes to 
any person who is a Hmdu by religion m any of 
Its forms or developments, and to Buddhists, 
Jams, and Sikhs It also brought under its 
purview the scheduled tnbes and abongmes 
Section 11 of the Act also makes it clear tiiat 
the performance of datta homam shall not be 
essential to the validity of an adoption 

According to the Act, a person havmg no 
Hmdu son, son’s son, or son’s son’s son livmg 
at the time of adoption can adopt a son 
Similarly, a person can adopt a daughter 
provided that at the time of adoption no 
Hmdu daughter or son’s daughter is hvmg 

Formerly, m ancient Hmdu law only a father 
or mother could give his/her ‘own’ child m 
adoption This position remamed unchanged 
m the Hmdu Adoption and Mamtenance Act, 
1956 Consequently, an orpnan or deserted 
child could not be given m adoption under this 
Act However, this position has smce changed 
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with the amendment made in 1962 to the 1956 
Act, under which an orphan, deserted, or 
illegitimate child can be given in adoption by 
the legally accepted guardian of the child, who 
may be either an individual or an institution 
Accordmg to the Hmdu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act 1956 only a Hindu child 
could be taken m adoption It is, however, very 
difficult to determine the rehgion of an orphan 
or a deserted child The 1962 amendment 
removed this difficulty also It laid down that a 
child brou^t up as a Hmdu should be 
regarded as a Hindu 

According to this Act, a child could be 
adopted upto 15 years of age Under the old 
Hmdu law a younger person could adopt an 
older child, but now under the Act, the 
difference between the ages of adoptive 
parents and the adopted child should be at 
least 21 years and the former should be older 
than the latter Now a widow or a spmster can 
adopt a child, and either a man or a woman 
can adopt a son or a daughter 

While adoption is permitted amonst the 
Hmdus by statute and by custom, Muslims, 
Christians and Parsis have no adoption laws 
and have to approach the court under the 
Guardians and Wards Act, 1891 Muslims, 
Christians and Parsis can take a child 
accordmg to this Act only under foster care 
Once a child under foster care becomes a 
major, he is free to break away all his 
connections Moreover, such a child does not 
have the legal right of mhentance ^ 

NEED AND EFFECTIVENESS OF ADOPTION 

A basic assumption important in adoption is 
that every child has a nght to parent^ love, 
protection, and a family Several studies 
dealmg with children have established the 
connection between early faimly experience 
and Its signiilcance m the social and emotional 
development of the child 

There are a number of children who are not 
fortunate to be blessed with the advantages of 
life m a family Children are orphaned or 
abandoned as a result of death, desertion. 


divorce, or separation of parents There is also 
increasing incidence of children born out of 
wedlock All these require substitute care and 
some form of rehabilitation 

Institutionalisation is, however, not the only 
or the best answer to the problem of care of 
children depnved of their own homes 
Institutions are generally overcrowded and 
understaffed and lack the personal touch so 
essential to healthy physical and emotional 
growth of a child In an institution children are 
generally emotionally starved and miss the love 
and security of a home that parents and 
siblings can provide Their personal wants and 
needs tend to be submerged m group wants 
and care, thereby preventing them from 
establishing their own identity 

Even if we improve the standard of our 
mstitutions and introduce better measures of 
rehabilitation, institutionalisation would still 
be a poor substitute for family life so vital for 
the healthy development of a child Providing 
children depnved of natural families with 
families m which they can grow and develop 
hke normal children is certainly the better and 
more effective way 

Adoption, which involves and evokes the 
best of human emotions, fulfils the mutual 
need of both the childless couples and of the 
children without parents Out of all the 
alternatives open for rehabilitation of 
orphaned and abandoned children, adoption 
o^ers the soundest solution, for it ensures that 
the child is wanted, protected and loved It 
provides a sound foundation for /developing a 
sense of trust, identity and belonging in the 
child, so necessary for his adequate 
development For the childless couple, it 
provides an opportunity for the emotional 
fulfilment of parenthood Adoption has a 
decided advantage over other forms of 
rehabilitation of the depnved child because it is 
permanent in nature It gives a sense of secunty 
to both the child and the adoptive parents with 
the sure knowledge that each belongs to the 
other It lays the foundation of a deep, 
satisfymg family life 
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SOCIAL WORK METHODS AND SKILLS 

Placing a (3uld in adoption mvolves a great 
deal of responsibility and understanding of 
human behaviour and development on the part 
of the social worker of the adoption agency 
Therefore, agenaes or mstitutions desirous of 
developmg such a programme must provide 
services of workers with the nght kind of 
trainmg and expenence They have a dual 
responsibihty The first is to provide for the 
children famihes which would give eff^ive 
care, love, security, and opportunities for the 
total growth 'of the children who cannot be 
raised by parents to whom they are bom, and 
the second is to help childless couples adopt 
suitable children to complete their family Of 
the greatest unportance is the evaluation and 
selection of adoptive parents The areas to be 
mvestigated cover both tangible aspects such as 
financial stability, physical health, 
accommodation, neighbourhood, etc , and the 
less tangible aspects such as the emotional 
health of the couple, their capacity for 
parenthood, the quahty of their mantal 
relationship, their motivation and attitude 
towards adoption, etc This mformation is 
sought through a vanety of sources However, 
the primary sources are the adoptive a^hcants 
themselves and the mformation is obtamed 
primarily through individual and joint 
mterviews with the couple The aspects 
necessary to be considered are 

(i) Financial stabihty It is not necessary for 
adoptive couples to be nch but their mcome 
should be sufficient to meet the family needs of 
food, clothing, and education More 
important is the stabihty and secunty of the 
mcome, even if it is Imuted Housmg and 
neighbourhood are equally important 

(n) Age and physical health It is also 
important that the adoptive couple are m good 
health and are free from communicable 
diseases A general exanunation of the child is 
also necessary As far as possible, the adoptive 
couple should not be above 4S years of 
, age— unless of course they are contemplatmg 
adoptmg an older child Too great an age gap 


between the adoptive parents and the child is 
not desuable as the parents may then find it 
difficult to meet adequately the physical and 
emotional demands of the growing child 

(m) Emotional health and capacity for 
parenthood This would mclude an assessment 
of their individual matunty, flexibihty and 
adjustment to hfe m general and, m particular, 
their capacity to understand and accept the 
normal problems of growth m children and to 
provide love, secunty and care to the child for 
its healthy growth TTiey should be people who 
really hke children and enjoy bemg with them 
In assessmg their capacity for parenthood, it is 
important to know their own expenences as 
chddreiL and relationship with their own 
parents Such background mformation is 
necessary smee this eiqienence mfluences theu 
own ideas of parenttd role and significantly 
affects the upbrmgmg of then* own children 

(iv) Quahty of mantal relationship Here it is 
necessary to assess the emotional satisfaction 
the applicants denve from their mamage, the 
acceptance of their respective roles withm the 
family and their partiapation m decision 
making, particularly with reference to the 
decision to adopt 

(v) Motivation for adoption and attitude 
towards adoption In general, motives that 
focus on the needs of the adopted child rather 
than those that centre on the needs of the 
parents are more desuable and acceptable 
Adoptmg a child with the purpose of savmg a 
mamage or to replace a dead child or to find a 
playmate for then natural bom diild is 
irrational and unreahstic It is also important to 
assess the attitudes of the prospective parents 
towards theu mfertihty If it is not resolved 
adequately and accepted, the adoption will 
remam a pamful renunder to them of theu 
disabihty It is also necessary to assess the 
attitudes towards adoption of the sigmficant 
'others’ m the family, because the child must 
be fully accepted m the family atmosphere by 
all the close members of the family 

Interviews held jomtly and mdividually with 
the adoptive parents help the social worker^ to 
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discuss their past and current history, assess 
their feehngs towards adoption, observe then* 
interactions as husband and wife, their image 
of the child and their expectations Home visits 
enable the social worker to observe the couple 
in an informal and familiar setting. 
Throughout all these contacts, the social 
worker is carefully assessing whether the 
applicants will provide an adequate and stable 
home for the child. It also helps the parents to 
discuss with the worker the full meaning of 
adoption and what it involves and examine and 
resolve many of their own doubts and fears. 

Once the adoptive couple is approved by the 
agency and they, m turn, have approved of a 
suitable child, placement of the child follows. 
It IS of paramount unportance that the identity 
and whereabouts of the natural and adoptive 
parents are kept hidden from each other since 
this knowledge would pose a senous threat to 
the sccunty of parenthood and consequently 
affect the child’s secunty and stability It is of 
course desirable to share pertinent social history 
and background of the child with the adoptive 
parents These facts will help adoptive parents 
to understand the child and enable them to 
answer his questions as he grows 

It IS important that the child learns of his 
being adopted in a natural way as he grows and 
begins to ask about hunself. This would 
involve the gradual shanng with the child the 
knowledge that he is adopted and helpmg him 
to understand and emotionally accept this fact. 

After the placement, the initial period may 
present some difficulties of adjustment. The 
social worker can give useful guidance to the 
new parents in parentcraft, physical and 
medical care, etc Therefore, a penod of 
supervision after placement is an essential 
phase of the process of adoption The purpose 
of supervision is to help the child and the 
adoptive parents in their early adjustment to 
each other. The penod of supervision should 
be at least a year and could be extended farther 
where necessary Ideally, there should be a 
penod of probation of about six months or a 
year before the adoption is fmalised. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 

In our country the practice of adoption is 
not new Only the concept has been 
undergoing changes Accordmg to earlier 
practice, childless couples adopted children of 
relatives, particularly the male child, to 
perform rehgious ntes or perpetuate the name 
of the family Now the focus is changmg. 
Social agencies today are mterested m gettmg 
an orphan or an abandoned child adopted with 
a view to promoting family and child welfare. 
But It takes time for people to absorb this new 
thmkmg. In recent years more and more 
parents are coming forward in our country to 
adopt these parentless children for the simple 
reason that they need a child to love and care 
as theu- own But their number is still far short 
of the need Several factors are responsible for 
this situation Among these are age-old 
prejudices particularly against illegitimacy, 
apprehension about heredity and blood, 
negaUve attitudes of family members and the 
community and lacunae m the present 
adoption laws of the country. Another 
detemng factor is that many parents are 
Ignorant of the fact that adoption of an 
unrelated child is possible, that there are 
welfare agencies who can guide them m this 
matter, and that there are provisions in the 
existing law which safeguard the rights of 
parties involved in an adoption 

In recent times there has been a rapid 
increase m adoption of Indian, babies by 
foreign nationals who are generally affluent 
and less choosy about the child they want to 
adopt There is, therefore, a tendency on the 
part of both lawyers and child welfare agencies 
to exploit them Lawyers charge the 
prospective parents large amounts as fees not 
commensurate with the legal work put in by 
them Bar Associations should stipulate 
reasonable fees for lawyers for both internal 
and foreign adoptions so that malpractices 
because of lucrative fees can be check^ Quid 
welfare agencies are tempted to take from 
prospective parents large amounts by way of 
donations They are thus tempted to place 
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more children with foreign nationals than with 
Indians Directorates of Social Welfare m the 
States should therefore legislate/guard agamst 
such exploitation and check such attitudes on 
the part of welfare agencies 

Adoption by foreign nationals of Indian 
children needmg adoption cannot be a long- 
term answer to this question There is need to 
develop a positive clunate for adoption 
throng education of pubhc opmion and wide 
pubhcity withm the country as also among 
Indian nationals hvmg abroad Today much of 
the effort of the already limited number of 
social workers m this field remams confined to 
processmg apphcations of foreign nationals. 
There is thus httle'time and energy left for 
work within the country to motivate 
prospective Indian adoptive parents Besides 
the need for greater attention to this aspect of 
the problem, there is need for greater 
cooperation and coordmation among the 
vanous children’s mstitutions and welfare 
agencies domg adoption work Very often one 
will find a waitmg list of Indian parents m one 
agency and* the hst of children available for 
adoption in another A coordinated 
programme among different agencies will help 
m furthenng the cause of adoption by Indians. 

NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS AND AGENCIES 

Dunng the past decade-and-a-half, welfare 
agencies m India, both at the national and local 
level, have mcreased then efforts m promotmg 
the adoption of destitute and orphaned 
children These agencies fall mainly m two 
categones. orgamsations that concentrate 
primarily m the field of pubhcity for creatmg 
pubhc opmion and m promotmg appropriate 
legislation on adoption; and organisations that 
are primary service agencies for the placement 
of children with famihes m India and abroad 

In the firt category are national agenaes 
such as the Indian Council of Child Welfare 
(ICCW), All India Women’s Conference 
(AIWCl, Indian Council of Social Welfare 
(ICSW), and Indian Association for 
Promotion of Adoption (lAPA) Some of 
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these organisations, m addition to their 
primary focus on spreadmg the message of 
adoption through semmars, workshops, 
pubhcations, radio, and television talks, also 
act at tunes as service agencies 

In the second category are the service 
agenaes which place children m adoption with 
famihes m India and abroad Most of these 
agenaes are institutions for women and 
children, mamly m big cities hke Bombay, 
Madras, Delhi and Pune There are also some 
hospitals which place chddren m adoption 
through their medical soaal workers These are 
generally babies of unwed mothers Further, 
there are a few family welfare agencies which 
have developed effective adoption services over 
the years 

It has been the expenence of almost all these 
agencies that the number of children placed m 
adoption, both m India and abroad, has 
steadily maeased over the years Some of these 
agencies have been makmg a senous effort m 
promoting the cause of adoption by Indian 
parents, and it is encouragmg to note that their 
effort IS bemg rewarded with the maease m the 
number of such placements over the years 
However, there are still many more children 
than homes that will take them 

Many agenaes do not have tramed 
personnel to do adoption work, a work which 
mvolves a thorou^ assessment of home 
conditions, proper coordination, and 
completion of the whole process of adoption 
While there are some very good agencies 
operatmg on a professional basis, many others 
lack a saentific approch It cannot be 
emphasised enough that the success of the 
service depends on professional personnel 
skilled m the methods of social work and 
havmg a high degree of sensitivity and matunty 
to understand the interplay of comphcated 
emotions mvolved m the adoption of a child 


INTER-COUNTRY ADOPTION 

Smce the availabihty of children for 
adoption is far more than the homes that pan 
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be iound locally, foreign placement has its 
place. Adoption of Indian children by 
foreigners has increased over the years The 
reason for this phenomenon is the change m 
attitude and values that is taking place m the 
Western world As a result ot the widespread 
use of contraceptives, easier abortion laws, 
decreasing social stigma attached to children 
bom out of wedlock, very few white babies are 
available for adoption Hence both parents 
and agencies abroad look towards countries 
like India where parentless children, orphaned 
or abandoned, are found in large numbers 

In India, adoption of destitute and 
orphaned children by foreigners started in a 
rather haphazard manner with practically no 
protection lor the children or the parents, 
natural or adoptive Some welfare institutions 
began placing needy children with foreigners 
through the cooperation of missions and 
agencies abroad, the primary focus bemg on 
the rehabilitation of destitute children. The 
practice began to spread Realising the need for 
social and legal safeguards in such adoptions, 
international conferences held on mter-country 
adoptions (at Geneva in 1957, at Leysin m 
1960, and at Milan in 1971) laid down 
pnnciplcs and procedures involved in such 
adoptions Collaboration between quahfied 
legal personnel and social authorities is needed 
to implement these procedures for 
safcguardiim the interests of all the parties 
concerned ^ 

In Indisl, in the absence of a secular law of 
adoption, non-Hindus, including foreigners, 
lia\'e to take the child under legal guardianship 
under the Guardianship and Wards Act of 
1890 Later they can adopt the child in 
accordance i\ith the laws of their respective 
countries after a probation penod of six 
months to two years Thereafter, the child 
acquires the status and nghts of a natural bora 
child 

W ilh a \ic\\ to streamlining those procedures 
and bringing to them an element of 
professional assistance, the Indian Council of 
Social Welfare (ICSW) moved the High Court 


of Bombay, requesting them to issue a 
notification appointing the ICSW to assist the 
High Court in these matters ^ Accordingly, in 
May 1979, the ICSW was appointed as 
consultants to the Bombay High Court for all 
guardianship matters There is need for High 
Courts of other States m the country to take 
sunilar action 

During the penod May 1972 to December 
1980, the Statistics of cases registered in the 
Bombay High Court by foreign nationals or 
foreign resident Indian nationals for 
guardianship of Indian children with a view to 
adoption were number of cases processed, 
4,728, number of cases granted, 4,274; number 
of children placed, 4,355 and number of cases 
not granted, withdrawn or pending, 554 The 
maximum number of cases were from Sweden 
(927), followed by France (623), Netherlands 
(445), Belgium (444), West Germany (331), 
Denmark (230), and U S A (97) ^ 

There appears to be greater demand for 
female than for male children by foreigners, 
contrary to the attitude in India where there is 
greater preference for male children 

The demand for adoption is greater for 
infants under three years However, children 
upto the age of twelve are being adopted, 
particularly by older couples Most of these 
couples are mamed and under the age of 40 
years The average length of marriage is 
between 5 and 15 years 

Most of these families are of moderate 
means and not wealthy by Western standards 
but have the basic amenities and some small 
luxunes The strongest motive for adoption is 
the need for a child Parents unable to bear 
children want to complete their family through 
adoption Another motive for adoption is an 
altruistic desire to help a needy child In such 
situations very often they have either their own 
children or other adopted children In a few 
cases, the child (mostly female) is adopted by a 
single woman European countries permit 
single women to legally adopt a child 

At the time of passing an order on adoption, 
the parents are required to give an undertaking 
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that penodic follow-up reports on the 
adjustment and progress of the child will be 
forwarded to the High Court with copies to the 
Indian Council of Social Welfare till such tune 
as the child is adopted m the country of its 
parents 

Systematic research and follow-up m uiter- 
country adoptions needs to be done to assess 
the psychological and social adjustment of 
these children m the countries of then- 
adoption 

Every effort should be made to rehabilitate 
the child withm the country before mter- 
country adoption is resorted to Too often, 
children are hastily placed for inter-country 
adoption without sufficient consideration 
bemg given to alternate plans which could be 
worked out withm the country There is great 
need to encourage Indian parents to come 
forward to adopt these orphaned and 
abandoned children Adequate pubhcity, 
education, and proper legal safeguards will 
help considerably in promotmg adoption of 
children in India 

THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN BILL 

Bills on Adoption of Children have been 
mtroduced by Members m Parliament (Rajya 
Sabha) since 19SS In 1965, the Indian Council 
of Social Welfare, m collaboration with other 
agencies, drafted an Adoption of Children Bill 
Subsequent efforts to mtroduce the BiU were 
made m 1967 and 1970 Fmally, the Adoption 
of Children Bill was introduced m the Rajya 
Sabha m 1972 After gestatmg for six long 
years, it was withdrawn from Parhament on 19 
July 1978 The Bill which had been approved 
by a Jomt Select Committee was vehemently 
opposed by several members, particularly those 
representmg the nunonty communities, on the 
grounds that it encroached upon theu personal 
law A new Adoption Bill 1980 was introduced 
m the Lok Sabha on 16 December 1980 The 
Bill, which later lapsed, sought to provide for 
an enabling law of adoption apphcable to all 
commumties other than Muslims Some of the 
sahent features of this Bill were that it sought 
to provide necessary safeguards to prevent 


unsuitable adoptions, permitted, subject lo 
certam quahfications and restnctions, any 
person of sound mmd who has completed the 
age of 25 years to adopt a child, made suitable 
provisions as to consents of the parents of the 
child to be adopted and of the mstitutions, if 
any, takmg care of the child, provided 
safeguards for the protection of adopted 
children who are neglected or cruelly ill-treated 
or exploited or exposed to pernicious 
mfluences, and made detailed provisions as to 
hcensmg and supervision of institutions 
desurmg to make arrangements for adoption of 
children 

USHA TRIMBAK MODV^t 
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ADULTERATION IN FOOD 

Food adulteration is not of recent ongin 
One can find references to this menace in the 
old Roman laws and other ancient books Food 
laws were, therefore, necessary even a thousand 
years ago to control gross adulteration and 
cheating They are needed even more now to 
deal with foods, food additives, pesticides and 
contaminants to which various foods may be 
exposed by modem processing techniques or 
environmental agents 

ADVANTAGES OF FOOD LAWS 

Food laws, food standards and food control 
systems in a country are necessary to provide 
the following benefits 

(1) Reduction in food losses In India the loss 
of foodgrams and pulses is estunated to be 6 6 
per cent By improving methods of handling, 
storage, and hygienic practices, food losses w^ 
be reduced and larger quantiy of foodgrams will 
be made available for the use of the population 

(2) Control of gross adulteration 
Adulteration of milk with water or skimmed 
milk and of spices with nee husk, dirt, gnt and 
other filthy matenal, use of harmful colours, 
and contaminants of poisonous nature hke 
argimone seeds in mustard are common Such 
adulteration can only be checked if there is an 
effective food control system 

(3) Control on unports Food laws are 
essential for governing the unports of food 
articles as otherwise some exporters m other 
countnes may find it easy to pass on 
adulterated and injunous foods which are not 
consumed in their own countnes 


(4) Control on the use of food additives 
Advances m food processmg technology and 
rapidly increasmg use of chemical additives like 
anti-oxidents, preservatives, emulsifiers, 
colours and fiavours have created complex 
problems Them use has become necessary to 
mamtam the physical and nutntional quahty of 
food and to make food stuffs better protected, 
more nutntive or otherwise more desirable 
Smee many of these chenucals can be a source 
of chronic toxicity, mutagenicity or 
carcmogenicity, there is need to check the use 
of such chemicals. 

(5) Nutntional unprovements ‘ Food control 
contributes to nutritional improvement 
Controlled use of food additives and hygienic 
processmg and packagmg will preserve the 
nutntive value of foods while unproper 
processmg, faulty handling and bad packagmg 
or stormg may result m loss of certam nutnents. 
In some products where nutnents are lost 
durmg processmg, food laws can improve 
nutrition by requirmg addition to foods of 
certam vitamms, minerals or other nutnents 
Addition of specified nutnents m foods 
prevents certam diseases caused by them 
deficiency For mstance, addition of lodme to 
salt prevents goitre 

{€} Export earnings Manay developmg 
countnes rely upon foreign exchange eammgs 
from food exports Hence, it is very important 
for such countnes to ensure that the products 
exported conform to certam norms of quahty 
and safety Food legislation is needed for this 
purpose Food legislation also encourages 
quahty control and safety Through better 
handlmg, hygienic production, quality control 
and confomuty to food standards and regula- 
tions, expansion of export trade is facilitated 

Food legislation, therefore, has the followmg 
mam objectives * (i) It protects the health of the 
consumer by providing for regulations at 
different stages of production, processmg, 
stormg, transport, handlmg and sale of food 
stuffs, (u) It protects consumers against frauds 
and deceitful practices by prescribing 
packagmg and labelmg requmements, (m) it 
protects honest manufacturers and dealers, (iv) 
it stunulates food industry and trade by 
prescnbmg quality control, (v) it ensures 
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minimum nutnbonal requirements and thus 
helps m mamtauung the nutritional status of 
the population 

DEFINITION 

Food, according to the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1954, has a very wide 
connotation. While the nutntionists will 
consider food to be an energy-givmg item, the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act considers 
'food’ to be any article which is used as food or 
dnnk for human consumption, other than 
drugs and water, and mcludes (a) any article 
which ordmanly enters mto or is used m the 
composition or preparation of human food, 

(b) any flavouimg matter or condiment, and 

(c) any other article which the Central 
Government may, having regard to its use, 
nature, substance or quahty, declare by 
notification m the official gazette, as food for 
the purposes of this Act 

Thus, food colours, preservatives, pestiade 
readue and other additives are mcluded m the 
definition of food Water and drugs are, how- 
ever, excluded from the purview of the 
definition 

Food has further been classified mto primary 
food and others Primary food is an article of 
food that is a produce of agnculture or 
horticulture m its natural form 

The definition of 'adulteration' further 
provides that, m case of pnmary foods, if the 
dechne m quality falls below the prescribed 
standards but is solely due to natural causes and 
beyond the control of any human agency and is 
not mjunous to health, then such food shall not 
be considered as adulterated 

An article is deemed to be adulterated if (i) it 
IS not of the nature, substance or quahty 
demanded by the purchaser or if it is not of the 
nature, substance or quahty which it purports 
to be, (u) if the article contains any other 
substance or is processed m a way that its 
quality is affected, (ui) if the article is packed or 
kept under insanitary conditions, contams 
diseased, putrid or filthy material or contams 
anything which renders it mjunous to health, 
(iv) if It contains prohibited food additives or 
even if the permitted additives or the 


contammants are m amounts not m conformity 
with the prescnbed hrmts, (v) if the quality is 
beyond the prescnbed standards 

An article of food is deemed to be mis- 
branded, for mstance, if it is an imitation or a 
substitute of or resembles m a manner hkely to 
deceive another article of food under the name 
of which It IS sold, and is not plamly or 
conspicuously labelled so as to mdicate its true 
character, if false claims are made for it upon 
the label or otherwise, and/or if it is falsely 
stated to be the product of any place or country 
or IS sold by a name which belongs to another 
article of food or is so coloured, flavoured or 
coated that the reahty is concealed 

PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTATION ACT 

Pnor to 1954, several States had their own 
food laws to regulate the production, 
manufacture, storage and sale of foods The 
standards m regard to quahty were at variance 
m different States which hmdered the 
movement of food articles from one State to 
another Smce adulteration of foods and drugs 
IS mcluded m the Concurrent List of the 
Constitution, and m order to have uniformity 
m implementation, Parhament enacted the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1954, 
which came mto force from 1 June 1955. 

The provisions m the ongmal text were not 
so stnngent Discretion was left to the courts m 
awardmg punishment There were major 
amendments in the Act m 1964 and 1976, 
whereby the legislation has been made more 
deterrent Certam other changes hke warranty, 
etc , have also been mcluded The Act-defines 
vanous terms hke ‘adulteration’ and 'mis- 
branding’ (Section 2) It proposes the 
establishment of a Central Committee for 
Food Standards to advise the Central 
Government and State Governments on matters 
ansmg out of the admmistration of the Act 
(Section 3) The Act gives powers to the 
Central Government to establish Central Food 
Laboratones where samples received from the 
courts are analysed and certificates issued that 
supersede the reports of the Pubhc Analyst 
(Sections 4 and 13). 
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Powers tor checking the quahty of imported 
foods rest with the Collector of Customs or 
any officer of the Government so appointed 
(Sections 6 and 7) The appointment of Pubhc 
Analysts and Food Inspectors by the Central 
Government or the State Government is 
provided tor under Sections 8 and 9 
respectively Food Inspectors have very wide 
powers of inspecting a place; of drawmg a 
sample and sendmg it to the Public Analyst for 
analysis, of destroying deteriorated food 
articles unfit for human consumption with the 
prior approval of the Local (Health) 
Authority, of seizmg suspected foods; of 
seizing the books of accounts with prior 
permission of the senior authority, etc 

A detailed procedure for drawing samples 
and sendmg them to Pubhc Analysts has been 
provided for m Section 11. A purchaser can 
also have a food sample analysed on payment 
of a prescribed fee and act as a food inspector 
for the purpose of taking a sample and sending 
It to the Pubhc Analyst (Section 12) 

A detailed procedure has been laid down for 
subnussion of a report by the Pubhc Analyst, 
action to be taken by the Local Health 
Authonty on receipt of the report, and the 
procedure of sendmg a second sample to the 
Central Food Laboratory (Section 13) 

Section 14 of the Act prescribes that the 
manufacturer, distnbutor or dealer in an 
article of food has to give a warranty about the 
nature and quality of the article to his vendor 
A bill, cash memo or invoice is also taken as 
warranty This provision stands as a safeguard 
to the vendor under Section 19 of the Act Tf, 
on analysis, the article is found adulterated 
While drawing the samples the vendor has to 
disclose to the Food Inspector the name and 
address of the person from whom he 
purchased the article Section 16 provides 
penalties for various types of offences under 
the Act Depending on the gravity of the 
offence, the penalty vanes from a minimum of 
three months’ impnsonment and a fine of not 
less than Rs 500 to impnsonment for life and a 
fine of not less than Rs 5,000 Lifetime 
impnsonment is applicable in those cases where 


the adulteration is of a nature which is likely to 
cause death or such harm as would amount to 
gnevous hurt vnthm the meaning of Section 
320oflPC 

The Act also provides for summary trial and 
a sentence of impnsonment upto one year 
(Section 16 A) 

Offences relating to companies are govered 
by Section 17 where it is provided that a 
company may nominate any of its directors or 
managers (m a managenal or supervisory 
capacity) to be responsible for all violations 
The nonunee has to give his consent m wnting 
Such nommations however do not absolve the 
directors or managers or any other person if it 
IS found that the offence has been committed 
with the consent and connivance of or any 
neglect on the part of such director, manager 
or any other officer of the company. Section 
18 provides powers to the court for forfeiture 
of property Section 19 gives protection to the 
vendor if an article sold by him is found 
adulterated but was purchased with a wntten 
warranty and was properly kept and sold m 
the same condition as he purchased it Section 
20 lays down that prosecutions can be 
launched with the wntten consent of an officer 
ot the Central Government or State Govern 
ment The officer givmg such consent has 
to apply his mind before giving such consent to 
avoid fnvolous complaints Section 21 gives 
enhanced powers to Magistrates for giving 
sentences exceeding their general powers 
Section 22 gives powers to the Central 
Government to give directives to State 
Governments for the implementation of the 
Act Section 23 gives powers to the Central 
Government for prescribing rules, standards 
and quality of food, qualifications of Food 
Inspectors, Pubhc An^ysts, definitions and 
conditions of licences, m^od of analysis, etc 

Section 24 gives powers to State Govern- 
ments to prescnbe the powers and duties of 
Food (Health) Authorities, Local Authonty, 
Local (Health) Authority, forms of licences, 
fees payable therefor, distnbution of fines 
between the government and local bodies, etc 
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PREVENTION OF FOOD ADULTERATION RULES 

The Rules prescnbe the quahfications of the 
Pubhc Analyst, the Food Inspector, then- 
duties, method of dra^vIng samples, sealing, 
fastenmg and sending ttie same to the Pubhc 
Analyst or Central Food Laboratory The 
Rules also lay down the conditions of packing 
and labelhng They cover the list of permitted 
food colours, preservatives, anti-oxidents, 
emulsifying and stabihsing agents, conditions 
for licencing, pesticides residues and other 
contaminants Vanous forms for the use of 
Food Inspectors, Public Analysts, Central 
Food Laboratories or others are prescribed in 
an Appendix to the Rules Definitions and 
standards of quahties for vanous foods have 
also been prescnbed 

Food standards are always kept under review 
taking into consideration the latest technical 
and other developments 

ADMINISTRATION OF FOOD LAWS 

Tbe mam responsibility of implementation 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
and Rules made thereunder rests with State 
Governments, though the subject is included in 
the Concurrent List of the Constitution A few 
State Governments hke those of Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh and Pondicherry have established 
separate Directorates of Food and Drug 
Administration, while Delhi has established a 
separate Duectorate for control of food 
adulteration In other States, the Act is 
unplemented through the Directors of Health 
Services who are designated as the Food 
(Health) Authorities These States have 
appomted a few whole-time Food Inspectors 
dependmg upon the finances available, while 
the mam thrust of the implementation has been 
delegated to the Samtaiy Inspectors As such, 
due to multifanous duties of the Sanitary 
Inspectors, food laws are not so effectively 
implemented m States where whole-time Food 
Inspectors are very few 

In areas within the jurisdiction of Railways, 
Chief Medical Officers of Railways have been 


notified as Food (Health) Authonties All 
Assistant Divisional Medical Officers and 
Health Inspectors have been notified as Food 
Inspectors in then areas of junsdiction At 
seaports and airports. Health Officers have 
been appointed as the Local (Health) 
Authorities for their respective areas, while 
Sanitary Inspectors have been appointed as 
Food Inspectors for the purposes of 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 

Many State Govemments/Union Temtory 
admmistrations have constituted Advisory 
Committees at State/Union femtory level to 
advise the administration on better and 
effective implementation of the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act 

The extent of samples examined, 
adulteration detected, prosecutions launched 
and convictions held under the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act in one year, that is the 
year 1979, is shown in Table ‘A’ 

FOOD LABORATORIES 

There were 80 laboratones m the country in 
December 1980 These undertake analysis of 
food articles for the purposes of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
Eighteen of these laboratones are under the 
administrative control of local bodies while the 
others are managed by the State Governments 
The hst of these laboratones, locationwise, is 
given below 

Food Laboratories In India in 1980 

States 


Andhra Pradesh 

1) 

Food & Drug 
Laboratory, Nadiaram, 
Hyderabad 

Assam 

1) 

State Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, 
Bamununaidan, 
Guwahati 

Bihar 

1) 

Pubhc Heal± Institute, 
Bankipore, Patna 


2) 

Pubhc Health 
Laboratoiy, Jbana 

Mme Board of Health. 
Dhanbad 
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States 


4 Gujarat 1) Food & Drug 

Laboratory, Baroda 

2) Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, Qvil 
Hospital Compound, 
Bhuj Distt Kutch 

3) Muniapal Health 
Laboratory, Municipal 
Corporation, Khandera 
Market, Baroda 

4) Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, Surat 
Municipal Corporation, 
Surat 

5) Mumcipal Health 
Laboratory, Mumcipal 
Corporation, Danapith, 
Ahmedabad 

6) Pubhc Laboratory, 
Rajkot Muniapal 
Corporauon, Rajkot 

5 Haryana 1) Food Laboratory, 

Haryana, Sector II, 
Chandigarh 

6 Himachal Pradesh 1) State Food & Drug 

Laboratory, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kandaghat, 
Distnct Solan 

7 Jammu and Kashmir 1) State Pubhc Health 

(Food) Laboratory, 
Canal Road, Jammu 
Tawi 

2) Pubhc Health (Food) 
Laboratory, Opposite 
CD Hospital, 

Drugjan, Srmagar 

8 Karnataka I) Food & Water Analysis 

Laboratory, Pubhc 
Health Institute, 
Sashadrm Road, 
Bangalore 

2) Corporation Health 
Laboratory, Urban 
Health Centre, Silver 
Jubilee Park Road, 
Bangalore 

3) Mumapal Laboratory, 
Mysore Muruapahty, 
Mysore 

9 Kerala 1) Government Analyst 

Laboratory, Red Cross 
Road, Tnvandrum 


States 


2) Regional Analytical 
Laboratory, I^kanad 
P O , Emaiculam, 
Cochin 

3) Regional Analytical 
Laboratory, 
Malapparamba, P O , 
Cahcut 

10 Madhya Pradesh 1) State Pubhc Health 

(Food) Laboratory, 
Gandhi Medical College 
Campus, Bhopal 

2) Food Testmg 
Laboratory, MGM 
Medical College 
Campus, Indore 

3) Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, Rewa 

4) Pubhc Health (Food) 
Laboratory, Jabbalpur 
Division, Viaena 
Hospital Campus, 
Jabbalpur 

5) Mumapal Corporation 
Laboratory, Mumcipal 
Corporation Buildmg, 
Mumapal Office Road, 
Indore 

6) Muniapal Food 
Laboratory, Municipal 
Corporation, Ujjam 

7) Mumapal Food 
Laboratory, Muniapal 
Corporation, Jabbalpur 

8) Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, 
Anandnagar, Raipur 

9) Mumapal Health 
Laboratory, Mumapal 
Corporation, Bhopd 

1) State Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, Pune 
Cantonment, Water 
Works Compound, 
Stavely Road, Pune 

2) Distna Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, Amravati 

3) Distna Pubhc health 
Laboratory, S5 Railway 
Lme*, Near Maharaja 
Hotel, Gadgil 
Bungdow, Sholapur 


•s 

11 Maharashtra 
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Slates 


17 Tnpuia 

18 Uttar Pradesh 

19 West Bengsd 


Union Temtones 


4) Fubhc Analysis 1 Delhi 

Laboratory, 

Corporation of Madras, 

Rippon Building, Park 
Town P O , Madras 


1) Food Laboratory, Delhi 
Administration, 
Opposite Civil Lme 
Police Station, 
Shamnath Marg, Delhi 


5) Food Analysis 
Laboratory, Medical 
College Road, 
Thanjavur 

6) Food Analysis 
Laboratory, 
Falamkottai 

1) State Fubhc Health 
Laboratory, Tnpura, 
Agartala 

1) Public Health 
Laboratory, University 
Campus, Lucknow 

2) Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, DIG 
Colony, Maqbul Alam 
Road, Varanasi 

1) Central Fubhc Health 
& Drugs Laboratory, 2, 
Convent Lane, 

Calcutta 

2) Distnct Diagnostic & 
Fubhc Health 
Laboratory, Jalpaigun 

3) Distnct Diagnostic & 
Fubhc Health 
Laboratory, General 
Hospital, Berhampur, 
Murshidabad 

4) Nadia Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, G M 
Hospital, P O 
Kanchrapara, T B 
Hospital, Kalyam, 
Nadia 

5) Distnct Diagnostic & 
Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, Sun, 
Birbhum 

Q Asansole Mmes Board 
of Health Laboratory, 
Asansole, Buidwan 

7) Central Laboratory, 
Corporation of 
Calratta, 1-A, Hogg 
Street, Calcutta 


Goa 

1) 

Combined Food & 
Drug Laboratory, Care 
of Drugs Controller, 
Directorate of Health 
Services Compound, 
Panaji, Goa 

Pondicherry 

1) 

Pubhc Health 
Laboratory, 
Government of 
Pondicherry, Godi 
Medu, Pondicheny 


Many laboratories even at the State level are 
yet to be equipped with the latest instruments 
for expeditious and rehable analysis It has 
been suggested to State Governments that at 
least one food laboratory m each State should 
be adequately equipped m order to take up 
with precision work on the analysis of 
presticides, food additives, etc while routme 
analysis could be undertaken at regional or 
distnct laboratones 

COMMON ADULTERANTS 

Listed below are the vanous food-items 
more commonly adulterated, alongwith the 
more common adulterants used (based on the 
market samples drawn by Food Inspectors 
durmg their routme check-ups) 

(1) Milk and milk products Milk is an item 
of food which has been found to be more 
commonly adulterated with water or separated 
milk Use of preservatives hke sodium- 
bicarbonate or others has also been reponed 
Butter generally may have excessive moisture 
and occasionally may contam vegetable fats, 
etc Use of starch is also common m milk 
products 

{Z) Non-alcohohc beverages Use of 
prohibited colours and excessive artificial 
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<.\v(.c:cncrs li(c sacchanne, dirt and filth and 
o;ca<iionaIK dulcin has been found 

(3) Siarchv foods foreign starches, dirt and 

niih 

(4) Spices Use of nce-husk, u heat-bran, 
foreign seeds and extraneous starches, gnt and 
filth IS common Lead chromate for polishing 
fialdi IS frcqucniK detected Polishing of black 
pepper ssith mineral oil has also been found 

(5) Ssscctcning agents Sugar, bura and 
/ banflKan, ma\ contain excessive amounts of 
sulphur dioxide, a bleaching agent used during 
processing Hones is adulterated ssith sugar or 
commercial insert sugar Ice lollies and candies 
mas contain prohibited colours, artificial 
sssccicncrs or fillers Gur may be deficient in 
sugar content and maj contain sand and dirt 

(6) Tea, coffee Exhausted tea leaves may be 
admixed ssith genuine lea leaves Excessive 
woods stalks or sass dust may also be used as 
adulterant Coffee has been reported to be 
adulterated ssith tamarind husk or black-gram 
husk 

(7) Oils and fats Addition of cheaper oils is 
serx common Castor oil has also been 
occasionalls found 

(S) Common salt Use of sand, gnt, poor 
refining, and thus deficiency in sodium 
chlonde, arc commonl) obsers’cd 

(9) fruit products Excessive amount of 
prcscnatiscs, use of prohibited colours, 
dcficiencx in fruit content or use of extraneous 
'tcctables arc sometimes found in processed 
fruit products 

(10) Cereals and pulses Excessive amount 
of bran, presence of kesan peas, sand, gnt 
filth and extraneous starches is found’ 
Ibcicnal and fungal contamination, poisonous 
plant products, metallic contaminants, etc 
ln\c also been found in some of the products 

PDU rn CTVIRAL COXERNMEVr 

The D-recioratc General of Health Services 
n the Minisirx of Health and Familj Welfare is 
t.if coordinating Directorate in the Central 


Government for the administration of the Food 
Law in various States/Union Temtones For 
the benefit of State Govemment/Union 
Territory administrations, the Central 
Government organises a number of training 
courses for Food Inspectors/Public Analysts 
and senior health personnel engaged in the 
unplementation of Food Laws The Central 
Government acts mainly in an advisory 
capacity 

To elicit the opinions of consumers, the 
Government has given representation to 
voluntary organisations on the Central 
Committee for Food Standards However, 
there is a strong need for creating widespread 
consumer awareness against the practices of 
adulteration 

DS CHADHA 


AFTER-CARE SERVICES 

The term ‘after-care’ is borrowed from the 
field of medicine and medicare The concept 
closely resembles the medical concept of 
convalescence, which aims at restonng the 
patient discharged from a medical treatment 
centre to his former good health The term 
‘after-care’ is now universaUy employed m the 
field of social welfare, especi^y corrections' to 
desenbe specific kmds of aid given to 
discharged persons or offenders (or 
probationers), and mcludes all services and 
programmes designed to accelerate the 
rehabilitation of persons who have been, 
immediately before, through a programme of 
care or treatment 

The Report of the Advisory Comrmttee on 
After-Care Programmes (1955) appomted by 
the Centra] Social Welfare Board mvests after- 
care with the followmg characteristics and 
objective^ (1) “That it is mtended for a 
person or persons who have undergone a 
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certain penod of care and training within an 
institution (2) That this person or group of 
persons has been found to be m special need by 
reason of a social, physical, or mentd 
handicap (3) That it is intended to complete 
the process of rehabihtation of an individual 
and to prevent the possibihty of his relapse into 
a hfe of dependence or custodial care” 

The above definition has two important 
omissions It is predicated on the assumption 
that after-care is pnmanly mtended for or is to 
be extended only to those persons who are 
discharged from mstitutions after a penod of 
institutional care or treatment The definition 
Ignores persons probationers, for mstance) 
who have never been through an institution, or 
have received care outside an institution The 
other omission relates to follow-up measures, 
without which after-care may not be 
productive of positive results Follow-up 
implies a method orh procedure whereby some 
contact IS maintained with the persons 
concerned either directly through 
correspondence with after-care beneficianes, 
or m^ectly through a social service agency, or 
through occasional visits by an after-care 
worker 

SCX)PE 

After-care is a service designed to remove the 
beneficiary’s social dependence, to help hun 
get over his social, mental, or physical 
handicap, to remove any stigma that may have 
come to be attached to him because of 
institutionalisation, and finally to accelerate 
the process of his rehabihtation so as to make 
him physically, mentally, socially and 
vocation^y a well-adjusted person 

After-care is not a prolongation of a care or 
treatment programme Rather, it is a vital 
termination of a programme of care or 
treatment It presupposes the presence of 
treatment consciousness m the personnel 
admmisteimg the entire programme preceding 
and foUowmg after-care 

After-care unphes extended attention and 
care bestowed on a handicapped mdividual 


after a certain penod of care, treatment and 
training After-care is thus a helpmg process, a 
service programme, and a constructive 
vigilance over a particular condition of the 
individual which Imdicapped hun before It is 
mostly executive social work 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

John Howard (1726 h 1790), the English penal 
reformer, had mspued several generations of 
soial workers m Europe to work for 
amehoration of the conditions of prisoners 
both within and outside penal institutions 
Howard’s famous prison visitmg set the stage 
for penal reform m England and m Europe It 
was not until two decades after the death of 
Howard that Quakers, who had long mterested 
themselves m the mvestigation of causes of 
crime, started m 1808 a society for released 
prisoners This event may be considered to be 
the forerunner of after-care work with 
discharged pnsoners From these small 
beginnmgs, other released prisoners’ aid 
societies sprang up all over Europe, Amenca 
and elsewhere 

In India, the earhest recorded effort is seen 
m the startmg of small funds called the Claude 
Martm Funds and* the Aid to Discharged 
Pnsoners Fund, the first of which was raised m 
1893 m the then Umted Provmces ^ Durmg the 
four decades that followed, efforts were 
mitiated m several places to start or revive aid- 
to-pnsoners work and after-care work with 
discharged juvenile and adult offenders. 

In 1907, Calcutta, started a prisoners’ aid 
society Bombay followed smt m 1914. Madras 
formed a sunilar society m 1921, pnor to which 
a _small local society had been formed m 
Bellary In 1926, a central society for the then 
Central Provmces and Berar was inaugurated 
In Punjab, dunng 1923, several distncts started 
local prisoners’ aid societies Early in 1929 all 
these were merged m one large prisoners’ aid 
society for the whole of Punjab with its 
headquarters at Lahore^ 

The most notable of the efforts were those 
made by the Salvation Army before World 
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War I, the work in Bengal and the United 
Provinces with the help of funds referred to 
above, the starting of a released prisoner’s aid 
society in Bijapur (Karnataka) and the 
establis hm ent of an after-care association m 
1916 for juveniles discharged from the then 
reformatory school m Bombay.^ The Sheppard 
After-care Association, which was merg^ in 
1951 with the Bombay State Probation and 
After-Care Association, was the continuation 
of earher efforts. Thus it will be seen that some 
of the after-care efforts were made much long 
before the Indian Jails Committee’s Report of 
1919-20.’ 

The Committee on After-Care Programmes 
appointed by the Central Social Welfare Board 
in 1955 addressed itself to diverse after-care 
problems of physically and/or mentally 
handicapped and the socially disadvantaged 
persons who had undergone a certam penod of 
care and trainmg m or with an institution, and 
had been found to be in special need of aid or 
assistance to complete the process of 
rehabilitation 

Among the important recommendations of 
the Committee were those pertainuig to social 
and vocational rehabihtation, namely (a) 
removal qf restrictions on employment (by 
statutory means or otherwise) of ex-mmates 
(especi^y of correctional institutions); (b) 
reservation "Of jobs for the physically 
handicapped fbr vdiich they could be given 
special trammg; (c) grant of small loans to 
promote self-employment; (d) estabbshing 
small-scale industrial cooperatives, wherever 
feasible; (e) setting up small-scale mdustnes to 
provide adequate employment, (f) sheltered 
workshops for special types of after-care 
beneficianes, such as the blind; (g) counselling 
and guidance service for promoting social 
readjustment of after-care beneficianes, and 
(h) legal aid. The Committee also pomted out 
the deficiencies m the existing vocational and 
trade training programmes, namely : (i) 
unsatisfactory level of training, and (u) 
unsystematic or unplanned choice of 
vocations. To unprove Ae quality of trammg, 
the Committee recommend^ employment of 


only such persons as not only knew a trade but 
also possessed the know-how of teaching that 
trade With a view to removmg this deficiency, 
the Committee recommended, besides 
appointment of good craftsman-teachers, a 
system (a) whereby every mmate is enabled 
(through vocational guidance, wherever 
possible) to choose only one trade or craft on 
which he can concentrate for a reasonable 
penod, (b) whereby trammg given is related to 
job opportunities m the community to which 
the beneficiary is to return, and (c) whereby, in 
the case of a child for whom self-employment 
IS planned as means of his rehabihtation, his 
trainmg could be related to his ability to 
produce articles which can be manufactured 
from easily available raw matenals, and can be 
easily marketed 

A recommendation of the Committee, 
which deserves special mention, is the one 
concerning the preparation of inmates for 
certain vocations (or services) along wjth trades 
which will come m handy to them'iihthe event 
of the trades learnt faihng to bring them 
employment The typical vocations 
recommended were nursing, trammg as ward 
boys, decorators, canteen boys, tourst-guides, 
motor dnvers, domestic servants, etc.” 


STRUCTURALISED AFTER-CARE SET-UP 

After-care programmes made some headway 
between 1959^ and 1964-65 when most of the 
State Governments decided to set upa network 
of Distnct Shelters (for men). Reception 
Centres (for women), and State Homes 
(separately for men and women). This 
development came about mainly as the result 
of the recommendations of the Committee on 
After-Care Programmes 

This network of institutions was designed to 
speed up the process of rehabihtationa of 
persons who had received or undergone a 
programme of care, trammg and treatment 
either m correctional institutions such as 
prisons, borstal schools, certified (approved) 
schools and fit person (approved) institutions, 
or m non-correctional institutions such as 
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orphanages, rescue homes and institutions for 
the physically handicapped The network 
provided, wherever necessary, such persons 
with further vocational and trade training 
facihties for helping them to become 
productive and self-supporting members of 
society 

The programme envisaged setting up three 
mam kinds of mstitutions, namely, (i) State 
Homes which were to be of three types, (a) for 
women and girls rescued from moral and/or 
physical hazard, (b) for persons released from 
penal-cum-correctional institutions such as 
certified schools, prisons, borstal schools, etc , 
and (c) for persons released from care or non- 
correctional institutions such as homes for 
destitute children, homes for deaf-mutes and 
the blmd, beggars’ homes, and the hke, (u) 
Reception Centres, which were meant to serve 
m the field of preventive or rescue work among 
women and girls and victims of exploitation, as 
also in after-care of women and guls released 
from institutions, including rescue homes, and 
correctional and non-correctional mstitutions, 
and (m) Distinct Shelters, which served m the 
field of after-care and catered for male persons 
discharged from care as well as penal-cum- 
correctional institutions 

Reception Centres and District Shelters were 
mtended to serve as short-contact centres or 
transit camps The average stay of each mmate 
was ordmanly to be not longer than three to six 
months These centres or shelters were 
'primarily meant to act as a 'break-m’ for a new 
hfe for persons who had been institutionalised 
and were to return to the commumty. They 
were also meant for persons who were m heed 
of some immediate help for their 
rehabihtation 

Although the financing of all these 
mstitutions was the responsibihty of State 
Governments, voluntary social workers and key 
officials were associated with their day-to-day 
management 

The maxunum capacity of a State Home was 
to be hundred inmates, and that of a 
Reception Centre or the Distnct Shdter 


twenty-five A State Home was designed to 
cater for States-wide needs Each shelter or 
each centre was designed to cater for the needs 
of two or three contiguous districts Reception 
Centres and Distnct Shelters were, in a way, 
responsible for ‘feeding’ the State Home This 
meant that a person going to the State Home 
from the Distnct Shelter or the Reception 
Centre went to the State Home only after 
havmg been carefully ‘screened’ at the shelter 
or the centre, and sometime at the dischargmg 
care or correctional mstitution itself The 
shelter or the centre was expected to prepare, 
as far as possible, persons coming to it for help 
for gettmg on to the road of self-help and self- 
development Only such persons as could not 
be rehabihtated at the shelter or centre level 
were to be sent on to the State Home ’ - 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN AFTER-CARE 

The recommendations made and the 
structure for after-care proposed by the 
Committee on After-Care Programmes were 
basically sound and practicable Some of them 
clearly underhned the urgent need to reorient 
the existmg vocational ^d trade trainmg 
programmes both m care and m correctional 
institutions towards the requu-ements of the 
ctimpetitive employment market which the 
former inmates would be called upon to face 
They envisaged the mtroduction of modem 
tools and equipment for traimng, revampmg of 
trammg courses to meet the requirements of 
modem industry and labour, and provision of 
adequately trained and competent personnel 
capable of using better instmction techmques 
and methods The crux of the after-care 
problem thus lay m how speedily and 
efficiently the institutions would bnng about 
the desired changes or modiftcations m the 
traimng programmes Unfortunately, very few 
institutions appear to have taken senous note 
of the fundamental nexus between the trammg 
programmes and the after-care needs of the 
inmates This failure accounts for the 
disappomting performance of the present 
after-care programmes. 

Rehabihtation of the mstitutionalised person 
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requires the combined impact of intramural 
and extramural care and of the training and 
treatment processes to which the inmate has 
been or is being exposed to enable him to reach 
the take-off stage as near the post-discharge 
point of time as possible In order that the 
take-off stage becomes a fact, it is necessary 
that a meaningful communication be 
established between the institutional 
programme and the governmental and 
community services in the field of after-care, 
employment, vocational counselling and 
training, and rehabilitation The existing 
communication channels between after-care 
services and governmental as well as voluntary 
institutions are, however, found to be too 
inadequate to bndge the gap between whatever 
the institution offers the inmate by way of 
training and work experience, discipline and 
other facilities, and what he can receive from 
the after-care agency by way of supportive 
service To that end to be truly effective, 
community after-care services must be joined 
with institutional services Only then will the 
concept of after-care as a vit^ roundmg-off 
component of the treatment and rehabilitation 
of the institutionalised person become a reality 
and yield the desired results 
/ 

EXPERIMENTAL AND EVALUAl IVE RESEARCH 

Effective after-care warrants a searching 
reappraisal of institutional programmes Do 
our care and correctional institutions 
sufficiently exert themselves to induce in the 
inmate healthy work habits, to implant 
desirable attitudes in him, and to strengthen his 
capacity for self-direction‘> To what extent do 
the present institutional arrangements, 
personnel and programmes modify the 
inmate’s behaviour and outlook on hfe’’ Have 
wc been sufficiently concerned with the task of 
building up his rehabihtation potential'^ Do we 
give him the help he needs in his physical, 
mental, vocation^ and social re-adjustment*^ 
What happens to our former inmates'^ How 
many have settled down^ How many have 
returned? We have for a long time travelled 
along the accustomed road without pausing to 


check on our strengths and weaknesses It is 
time we seriously started to base our care and 
crrectional programmes and policies on tested 
results by placing greater reliance on 
experimental and evaluative research 

PLANNING OF AFTER-CARE SERVICES 

After-Care services can be planned and 
organised in any one of the following ways or 
possible combinations thereof 

(1) Organisation of work on a territorial basis 
In this organisation plan the entire after-care 
activity (including liaison work with 
institutions, pre-release social inquiry, 
supervision of licensees, referral service, 
employment registration, aid to released 
prisoners and youthful offenders, and follow- 
up) IS earned out by a federal type of agency 
'ne operating units at the distnct/la/uAra level 
affiliate themselves to an apex body, which is 
responsible for coordinating the work of the 
affiliatmg units, and from which they could 
denve strength for their mdmdual roles A 
notable example is the Maharashtra State 
Probation and After-Care Association, a 
voluntary organisation enjoying substantial 
government support 

(2) Organisation of work by ^cialisation of 
functions or services rendered In this plan a 
central or regional organisation takes care of 
the after-care needs of a specific category of 
handicapped or needy persons Such an 
organisation runs service centers, agitates for a 
better deal for its present and future 
beneficiaries, and organises publicity 
campaigns to enlist community and 
governmental support for its cause The 
National Association for the Blind and the 
Anti-Tuberculosis and After-Care Association, 
Bombay are examples of this type of 
organisation 

(3) Vertical and horizontal \organisation of 
works on a territorial basis and by spealization 
of services rendered This plan was 
recommended by the Advisory Committee on 
After-Care Programmes (1955) At the apex is 
the Central Advisory Committee with the State 
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Advisory Committee as its intermediary base, 
the After-Care Project Committee providing 
the primary broad base The plan 4dso 
envisaged three major departments of activity 
(a) after-care of ex-offenders, (b) after-care of 
the socially handicapped (destitute children, 
orphans, beggars, etc), (c) after-care of the 
physically and/or mentally handicapped, and 
of persons convalescing after treatment for 
tuberculosis, cancer, leprosy and other 
diseases 

In this three-tiered plan, the Project 
Committee is intended to be the nucleus of a 
Distnct After-Care Association, and to be 
actually responsible for admmistenng a service 
unit charged with two mam functions (i) to 
provide the follow-up, supervisory and such 
other mdividual services to the outgomg 
mmates of mstitutions in a particular distnct, 
and (ii) to organise and admmister at least one 
project such as an after-care hostel, an 
mdustnal cooperative, or a small training-cum- 
production workshop, which will meet the 
needs of groups of such mmates 

(4) Organisation of work according to the 
availability of or access to special resources In 
a developing society, new opportunities 
contmually anse, which though onginally 
designed for purposes other than after-care, 
could be profitably used for rehabihtation of 
handicapped or needy persons discharged from 
mstitutions Rural development schemes, 
subsidiary occupations such as dairy farmmg, 
poultry and pig breeding, etc , could be availed 
of for the resettlement of skilled or semi-skilled 
persons with promise of a definite shelter and a 
defimte occupation or job 

(5) Organisation of after-care service as an 
extension by an insitution of its normal care or 
treatment service This necessarily presupposes 
that the entire mstitutional programme is 
dictated by care and treatment consciousness, 
and that the personnel are motivated by a spint 
of service and a genume concern for the 
welfare of the former inmates Operationally as 
well as from the standpomt of results, this 
approach would be an ideal arrangement No 


mstitution or agency will understand an 
individual’s after-care needs as sympathetically 
and mtimately as one which has already cared 
for him ® 

TYPES OF AFTER-CARE SERVICES 

A person about to step out of the care of 
correctional institution needs several kmds of 
help to be able to move on quickly from 
dependence to self-dependence These can be 
grouped under four headmgs 

(1) Economic assistance, m the form of (i) 
employment assistance, (u) providing tools or 
nnplements to start a trade of craft or small 
busmess, (m) financial aid to meet immediate 
personal needs such as food, clothmg, and 
personal kit 

(2) Educational and vocational training 
assistance, m the form of (i) apprenticeship m 
an mdustnal umt, (u) vocational training 
facihty or opportumty, (m) aid to resume 
mterrupted education or trainmg, (iv) aid to 
become hterate 

(3) Soaal rehabilitation assistance, m the form 
of (O help toward reconcihation with one’s 
family; (u) help to remove marital 
estrangement, if any, and to restore harmony, 
(m) mdividual counsellmg m personal problems 
of social readjustment, (iv) moral support 
(father figure, or big brother role of the after- 
care worker), (v) encouragement to become a 
member of a healthy recreation club, mterest 
or hobby or talent group, or to mvolve oneself 
m some constructive leisure-tune activity 

(4) Shelter and health restoration and other 
supports, m the form of (i) temporary shelter 
immediately after discharge from the 
mstitution, (u) convalescence care, (m) free 
medical aid/check-up, (iv) free legal aid, (v) 
openmg up gradually new horizons for die 
beneficiary so as to brmg cheer, hght and 
laughter mto his hfe 

After-care needs vary ft^om person to 
person, and so do the types of help reqinred to 
meet his mdividual needs The sooner these are 
identified by the care mstitution itself, the 
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easier it will be for the after-care agency to be in 
readiness to extend timely help which the 
beneficiary may need at the time of release so as 
to be able to move more rapidly towards self- 
rehance, Ideally, an mstitution which is well- 
equipped to provide care services, can provide 
an after-care infrastructure of its own The 
institution can fall back upon this 
infrastructure to give specific mitial help a 
person may need as he steps out and is taken 
over by the after-care agency under its charge 
In this way, the gap that unfortunately exists 
today between the institutional care/treatment 
programmes and after-care services could be 
successfully avoided 

ROLE OF VOLUNTARY EFFORT 

Though reliable statistics on the magnitude 
of the problem are not available, it can be 
stated that the problem is a massive one, and 
the existing after-care services and their 
administrative framework are grossly 
inadequate Over twenty lakh convicted 
offenders receive care and treatment annually 
in correctional institutions (prisons), and about 
one lakh destitute juveniles and youthful 
offenders go to approved centres/schools, 
borstal schools and fit person mstitutions 
Besides, there are the large numbers of 
physically handicapped persons 

The acid test of traming and treatment 
programmes in institutions lies in how far these 
programmes help the discharged persons to 
settle down m life, and to what extent their 
relapse into disorganised life is being 
prevented According to an ad hoc study 
made by the Evaluation Committee on 
Correctional Programme in Maharashtra 
(1976), about 80,000 pnsoners are annually 
discharged from prisons Nearly eighty per cent 
of them are short-terms, and/or require little 
after-care help Of the remammg 16,000 (or 
twenty per cent) pnsoners, only 2,400 would 
need intensive after-care, and it is these persons 
who form the core of the after-care adult case- 
load m Maharashtra’ Proceedmg on this 
assumption, annually about 60,000 persons 
uould need some help immediately on 


discharge from the adult correctional 
mstitutions in the country Quite a few of them 
should be able to start their new hfe with a httle 
mitial supportive service It is believed that 
those who may need intensive after-care and 
follow-up might not number more than 30,000 
persons. Even so, this is a fairly large number 
to deal with 

The administrative framework at 
government level can at best function as a 
policy making or resource agency The actual 
implementation of after-care programmes will 
have to be left mamly to voluntary effort In 
the cause of after-care and rehabilitation of 
persons, mcluding discharged offenders and 
the physically liandicapped, the importance of 
enhstmg the cooperation and mvolvement of 
the people cannot be too stron^y emphasized. 
A committed voluntary agency can play a very 
useful role in building bridges between the 
official agency and the community, 
interpretmg the latter’s needs, problems and 
expectations to the former, and in the legal and 
admuiistrative measures adopted, the executive 
action taken and resources made available by 
the former to the community This happy 
prospect can matenalize only when an 
appropnate social climate is generated as 
between the official agency and the voluntary 
agency 

It may be recalled that a network of after- 
care homes, shelters and centres was 
enthusiasticaUy organised by many State 
Governments durmg the year 1958-59 to 
1963-64 in close cooperation with voluntary 
social workers and agencies By the end of 
1963-64, over 135 such mstitutions were 
functioning all over the country 
Unfortunately, official dommance over the 
management of the programme prevailed in 
later years, relegating to the background the 
enthusiasm of voluntary workers, which was 
onginaUy its mamstay The net result was that 
the programme, with its community support 
greatly weakened, soon met with difficulties 
In Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, many of 
the State Honles (for men) and Distnct Shelters 
were either closed down, or had their onginal 
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scope and character so completely altered that, 
m effect, they ceased to be after-care 
mstitutions This was done on the specious 
plea that there were not enough social drop- 
outs or destitute or needy persons to ‘feed’ the 
shelters or the after-care homes for any length 
of time (as m Andhra Pradesh), or on the 
ground that there was mappreciable response 
to these mstitutions (as m Maharashtra), and 
that the programme had, m consequence, 
become too large a financial burden to be 
contmued The Correctional Programmes 
Evaluation Cormmttee appomted by the 
Government of Maharashtra m June 1976, 
which examuied the workmg of after-care 
programmes for discharged offenders m 
Maharashtra, commented thus on the 
situation “It is some-what extraordmary to 
observe that these after-care mstitutions, 
which were set up after a great deal of thought 
and plarmmg should have been consigned to 
the limbo of the history of rrfter-care without 
even so much as then bemg given a fair tnal for 
a reasonable penod of tune It would appear to 
be the classic case of the next Pharaoh, by an 
unkmd stroke of the pen, destroymg what the 
previous Pharaoh did (‘why should we not put 
them to some better purpose^’ argued the next 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph’) The 
upshot of this all was that the after-care clock 
almost came to be put back to where it was m 
1958-59 

AFTER-CARE PLAN FOR AN INDIVIDUAL 

The value of the mstitutional programme is 
best judged m terms of what it actually 
accomphshes m rehabilitating the person 
ejqiosed to the programme In order Aat its 
rnipact may make itself felt m the process of 
resettlement of the released person, it would be 
essential to make available to hun atleast some 
of the supportive' services needed for 
readjustment when he moves from an 
msitutional environment to an envu-onment 
which has materially changed smce he was last 
mit 

The following supportive services may be 
regarded as the essential mgredients of an 


after-care plan for the mdividual (i) findmg a 
sponsor who is respected m the community and 
respected by the released person and who can 
be depended upon to help and lead the latter to 
normalcy, (u) secuung a stable job or 
occupation for him, (m) findmg a shelter where 
he can hve m peace and secunty immediately 
on release, Gv) helpmg hun to come close to a 
stable family Qireferably, his natural family) 
which will trdce active mterest m his welfare and 
well-bemg, (v) encouragmg hun to have his 
own family or to take mcreased mterest m his 
family if he has one already, (vi) helpmg him to 
keep hunself away from undesuable contacts 
or old associates, (vn) encouragmg hun to 
develop some constructive mterest, skiU or 
hobby through which he can gam social 
acceptance in the community or the 
neighbourhood, (vm) makmg hun feel that it is 
upto hun to unprove the skills he already has 
acquired, and thereby to develop self-concept 
(self awareness), (ix) unpressmg on him the fact 
that his rehabilitation mamly hes m his own 
effort, m skilled, hard, honest work which can 
restore to him the status he once enjoyed m the 
community, and (x) interpreting with 
sympathy his background and present status to 
the local community and to his neighbours 
whose cooperation is as necessary and 
unportant as his own m makmg a success of 
after-care 

Institutional care programme and after-care 
service constitute a continuum This is the 
cardinal principle which an after-care 
worker/agency should bear m mmd 

LIMITATIONS OF LEGISLATION ^ 

Those who make a plea for social legislation 
to deal with every conceivable social problem 
sometunes overlook the fact that our country 
can boast of wide-rangmg soaal legislation, the 
crux of the problem is poor enforcement 

The Bombay Children Act (amended m July 
1976) has made after-care of children released 
on bcence from approved centres/mstitutes a 
statutory responsib±ty The amended law 
defines ‘after-care’ to mean “care duimg the 
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penod of release on licence of a child from an 
approved centre or approved mstitution” 
Undoubtedly this is a progressive provision 
And yet, in spite of the restncted definition, 
Mahara^tra, which has done pioneenng work 
IS developing programmes under the Children 
Act, IS today far from attammg even its limited 
objective of providing after-care service to all 
destitute children and youthful offenders who 
may be in need of it The only practicable 
alternative should, therefore, be to mvolve the 
community in after-care service by adoptmg 
one of the organisational plans described 
earher, m accordance with the needs of 
different categones of beneficianes and the 
resources available in each community 
Making statutory provision for employment as 
part of after-care might not be a practical 
proposition / 

MADHUSUDANS SABNIS 
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BANKS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

The concept of a welfare state is based on 
rapid economic development and redistributive 
justice to benefit the largest number of people 
in the shortest possible time The term welfare 
should take into account the building up of the 
dignity of individuals by providing 
opportunities to work and earn rather than 
depend on charity It should also have 
emphasis on provision of such opportunities by 
the State to the weaker sections of the 
community The total welfare of the 
community is best achieved by the State with 
the largest number gaming access to the 
national product by participating in economic 
activities Banking is an instrument of 
economic development and hence of social 
change Blanned development would be 
difficult to achieve without the banking system 
functionmg as an integral part of the 
community 

The citizens of a country build the nation 
and corporate entities like banks, which are the 
agents of change and can contribute in a large 
measure in building a welfare state To the 
millions of small farmers, artisans and 
agricultural labourers, banks are a source of 
credit and hope Commercial banks occupy a 
predominant position in the national economy 
as the major financial institutions engaged in 
mobilising the savmgs of millions of scattered 
households and organisations in the country 
and in channelising credit resources into 
different sectors of national economy The 
Government nationalised 14 major commercial 
banks in 1969 “to control the heights of the 
economy and to meet progressively and better 
serve the needs of development of the 
economy, in , conformity with the national 
policy and objectives” It is in this context that 
a review of the role of commercial banks in a 
welfare state becomes relevant 

DEPOSIT MOBILISATION 

Commercial banks are among the major 
financial mtermedianes between savers and 
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investors They have embarked upon a deposit 
mobilisation campaign, and vanous banks 
operating in the country — whether in the 
public sector or the pnvate sector — are vying 
with one another to scale new heights in 
deposit growth every year Towards this end, 
they have devised different deposit schemes to 
suit the individual needs of the depositors 
Thus, there are monthly deposit schemes to 
cater to the needs of those who desire to earn a 
regular monthly income Then, there are 
schemes designed to be helpful to parents m 
providing for their children’s education, 
mamage, etc There are annuity or retirement 
schemes meant for those who wish to get a 
regular monthly income after retirement or a 
lumpsum payment at the tune of retirement 
Besides, schemes have been devised to 
encourage children, housewives, petty traders 
and others to cultivate the saving habit 
Schemes such as the Nitya Nidhi Deposit of 
Canara Bank or the Pigmy Deposit of 
Syndicate Bank are thnft schemes with 
attractive and useful features to' facilitate daily 
savings of small amounts There are msurance- 
hnked deposit schemes and housmg deposit 
schemes More schemes are being contmually 
devised The deposit mobilisation campaign 
launched by commercial banks has received 
added impetus m recent years m the form of 
upward revisions of deposit mterest rates 
Another development m the same direction is 
the raismg of the msurance cover for bank 
deposits from Rs 10,000 to Rs 30,000 

Since the nationalisation of major 
commercial banks, there has been spectacular 
growtli of bank deposits, from Rs 4,646 crores 
(m June 1969) to Rs 33,283 crores (in June 
1980), representmg an annual average growth 
rate of 56 per cent This rapid growth m bank 
deposits may be attributed to some extent to 
the rapid expansion of the branch network of 
commercial banks to cover unbanked and 
underbanked areas of the country, particularly 
the rural and semi-urban areas Thus, m June 
1969, there were m all 8,262 branches, by June 
1980, their number had mcreased four-fold to 
32,419 These figures are mdicative of the role 


the commercial banks have played as deposit 
mobilisers, as also in stimulating the saving 
habit among the masses, particularly in remote 
rural and semi-urban areas. 

AGENTS OF GROWTH 

The Lead Bank system has opened up vast 
possibihties for enlargmg the branch network 
of banks and deposit mobilisation m unbanked 
and underbanked areas In addition to openmg 
of rural branches m unbanked rural centres. 
Lead Banks have formulated credit plans for 
Lead Distncts and have striven to raise the 
standard of living of the people through 
meanmgful development programmes 

In channeling the country’s credit resources 
mto essential productive sectors of the national 
economy accordmg to the Plan pnonties, 
commercial banks play a key role In the 
process, they •■aise productivity, increase 
employment opportunities, reduce regional 
structural imbalances, and generally pave the 
way for faster economic growth and greater 
social justice Banks have realised that, with 
tfieir skilled manpower and large resources, 
they have a special responsibility for social 
welfare Over the past decade, banks have 
entered fields that were once considered 
outside their purview arts and crafts, 
agriculture and allied occupations, drmkmg 
water and afforestation, village and cottage 
mdustnes, rural development and urban 
community betterment, and above all 
rehabilitation of the poor and the backward 

An important feature of lending 
programmes m recent years has been the nse m 
the proportion of small loans, several 
procedui^ steps have been taken to sunplify 
formalities for obtainmg these There has been 
a clear change from the secunty-onented 
approach of the past, the viabihty of a umt has 
become the basis for pnonty financial 
assistance Banks have evolved a number of 
new schemes to help and finance the poor, 
such as schemes for development of hft 
imgation and drmkmg water, schemes for land 
development, for subsidiary occupations, and 
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for self-employment Banks have schemes for 
lending to such sectors as road and water 
transport, retail trade and small business 
These schemes are mtended to provide 
employment opportunities, particularly on 
self-employment basis, to those sections of the 
community which, m the past, had hardly any 
access to a commercial bank. Banks have also 
drawn ^up a large number of special schemes to 
cater to the requirements of borrowers in 
different professions and vocations These 
schemes aim at providing finance not only to 
technically quahHed persons but also to those 
belonging to such categories as tailors, 
cobblers, hairdressers, vendors, etc The total 
amount available under the different schemes, 
the period and method of repayments and 
secunty and other requirements are determined 
so as to make it possible for borrowers to avail 
of credit facilities without undue strain on then 
business operations For improving the lot of 
persons belonging to the scheduled castes and 
tribes, commercial banks have, from time to 
time, studied and identified their problems, 
and prepared special schemes of credit 
assistance to these sections 

HELP TO WEAKER SECTIONS 

Commercial banks have emerged as a major 
institutional agency in agncultural finance 
Their advances to this sector have substantially 
increased from Rs 188 crores (in June 1969) to 
Rs. 2,766 crores (in March 1980). There has 
been a conscious effort on their part to 
increase the coverage of small and marginal 
farmers At the end of March 1978, for all the 
public sector banks taken together, small 
farmers with holdings upto 2 hectares 
accounted for 67 per cent of the total number 
of accounts by way of direct finance to 
agnculture, and 39 per cent of the outstandings 
thereunder By December 1979, banks had 
adopted nearly 90,000 villages and financed 
2 70 lakh accounts, involving an amount of Rs 
640 crores under the village adoption scheme 
Banks arc helping the weaker sections of the 
community under the Differential Rate of 
Interest Scheme The scheme provides for 


credit at the concessional rate of 4 per cent per 
annum to the extent of Rs. 1,500 for a working 
capital loan and Rs 5,000 for a term loan The 
illustrative list of ehgible persons covers (i) 
those engaged on a very modest scale in 
agnculture and/or allied agncultural activities, 
(ii) those engaged in collection or elementary 
processing of forest produce or collection of 
fodder in difficult areas for sale to farmers and 
traders (iii) people physically engaged on a 
modest scale in the fields of cottage and rural 
industnes and vocations, (iv) indigent students 
of merit going in for higher education; and (v) 
physically handicapped persons pursuing 
^mful occupation Persons whose family 
mcome does not exceed Rs 2,000 per annum 
(Rs 3,000 in urban areas), who do not own 
more than one acre of irngated land (or 2 5 
acres of unirngated land), and who can be 
helped to rise above the present economic level 
through a productive endeavour with 
assistance from banks and who work largely on 
their own, satisfy the eligibility cntena The 
condition relating to ownership of land does 
not apply in the case of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes Institutions for physically 
handicapped persons (including those mentally 
retarded), orphanages, and women's homes 
are also eligible for credit for productive 
purposes under the scheme Credit can be 
advanced even if the borrowers do not have 
tangible security of any worth to offer or 
cannot produce secunty/guarantee of a well- 
to-do party Public sector banks are expected 
to lend under the scheme a mmimum of one 
per cent of their aggregate advances as at the 
end of the previous year At the end of 
December 1979, Differential Rate of Interest 
Scheme advances worked out to 0 94 per cent 
of the total advances in respect of these banks 
The scheme covered about 21 lakh persons, 
and outstanding loans amounted to about 
Rs 141 crores 

/ 

The Integrated Rural Development 
Programme of the Government of India, 
covering agnculture, animal husbandry, soil 
conservation, roinor imgation, small and 
cottage industnes, and other productive 
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activities in rural areas, is specially designed for 
the poorest m the nir^ areas The objective of 
the scheme is to enable beneficianes to earn 
additional mcomes so that they and their 
famihes can cross the poverty Ime Under the 
scheme, for every rupee mvested directly by the 
State in the form of subsidy, credit to the 
extent of three or four rupees is expected to 
flow from the bankmg sector to these famihes 
Three other new schemes of the Government 
of India are expected to contribute 
sigmficantly towards improvmg the lot of the 
rural masses These are the National Gnd for 
Rural Godowns, the National Scheme for 
Trammg Rural Youth for Self Employment 
(TRYSEM) and the Special Scheme for 
Subsidizing Investment m Mmor Irrigation 
Commercial banks are expected to play a 
complementary role in the implementation of 
these programmes 

In response to the recommendations of the 
Expert Workmg Group set up by fhe Reserve 
Bank of India to examme the current and 
anticipated shortage of houses m the country, 
commercial banks are expected to finance 
housmg schemes to partly offset the estimated 
shortage Slum dwellers, scheduled castes and 
tnbes, econoimcaUy weaker sections and low 
mcome groups are to be granted concessional 
housmg loans Vanous steps have also been 
taken to implement the recommendations of 
the Expert Comimttee on Consumption 
Credit, 1976 (Chauman, B Sivaraman), which 
looked into the consumption credit needs of 
small borrowers 

With the openmg of more and more 
branches m rural areas, commercial banks have 
made consaous efforts to take the message of 
bankmg to the rural people, through the radio, 
poster exhibitions and newspaper 
advertisements Some commercial banks have 
also embarked on a programme of bankmg 
education Under this programme, villagers are 
taught the concept of small savmgs, self- 
employment and vocational trammg, and 
informed about the famhties available to the 
weaker sections to start productive ventures. 
Banks seize every opportumty to participate m 


fairs and festivals m which large numbers of 
people participate Occasionally, mformal 
semmars are arranged to educate people m 
improvmg agncultural practices Eigierts m the 
field are brought to help the farmers m 
developmg their farm operations and ancilTary 
occupations 

As an essential part of the mtegrated rural 
development plan for each distnct, the Lead 
Bank of the distnct draws up a credit plan m 
cooperation with all credit mstitutions and 
development agencies operatmg m the distnct 
Adoption of villages for total development has 
become a feature not only with nationalised 
banks but also with other agencies and 
corporate bodies The rural poor are being 
progressively identified and categorised In the 
new pohcy statements they are no longer 
vague, undifferentiated men m the mmds of 
the planners There are share croppers, 
tenants, marginal farmers, agncultural 
labourers and artisans existmg belows the 
poverty Ime Programmes have been designed 
to give them additional productive assets and 
employment, to improve their productivity, to 
raise mcomes, and to provide health and 
educational amemties 

In the last few years, commercial banks have 
come up with a number of schemes to meet the 
needs of rural dwellers Usually, m the name of 
‘adoption’ some piecemeal schemes sudi as 
financmg of weaker sections, construction of a 
school or a hospital or a Imk road are 
launched Though these programmes are 
useful, they do not touch even the fnnge of the 
rural -problems and then unpact on rural 
development is very himted Considermg the 
magmtude of the problem of eiqiandmg 
economic welfare m the country, the 
commeraal banks have only touched the fringe 
Of the problem^ There is still scope for them to 
play a fuller role ra unprovmg the quality of life 
Of Ae masses 

VAST SCOPE 

In a developing country like ours the scope 
for social action or innovative bankmg is 
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unlimited Piecemeal action by a few banks or 
their branches is not enough Not only bank 
but also all industnal establishments and other 
welfare agencies need to come together and 
chalk out concerted plans of action for 
developing villages in a phased manner The 
project should be time bound The key-note of 
the whole programme should be to ensure that 
the development of the rural areas concerned is 
pnmanly undertaken by the local people with 
the support of the sponsoring agency The 
bank or the participating agency should act as 
a catalyst and extend the needed technical, 
organisational, administrative, financial and 
promotional support wherever necessary It 
should be a programme of the people to help 
themselves It is the involvement of the people 
which alone can raise theu* standard of living 
Other agenaes can give only a helping hand 
Rural development can be a success if the 
villages can develop and provide leaders with a 
progressive outlook earnestly stnving for the 
welfare of the village The immediate task is to 
motivate and cultivate such social workers at 
the village level. 

WELFARE BANKING 

The chenshed goal of a welfare state can be a 
reality if only the majonty of the people who 
live in villages are motivated and mvolved m 
developmental activities Bankers with then- 
resources and proven ability have certainly an 
important role to play Efforts can succeed 
only when bank personnel are unbibed with a 
spint of service and are contmuously trained m 
'welfare banking’ 

Before considenng a further enlargement of 
the role of commercial banks m expanding the 
area of economic welfare, solutions have to be 
found for a few issues which have surfaced in 
the course of the past decade of welfare 
banking In the first place, one has to take note 
of the fact that credit can by itself create 
nothing Credit places- in the borrowers’ hands 
funds that can be used to purchase productive 
inputs Sc\cral factors have been identified as 
essential complements of credit in promoting 
dcNcIopment These arc opportunities for 


PLtting credit to productive use (both technical 
and economic), adequate marketing 
infrastructure to make investment profitable, 
availability of necessary inputs in adequate 
quantities, and favourable government 
policies Under the circumstances, increased 
availability of credit alone may have little effect 
on production and income if other factors 
militate against the profitable use of credit 
Failure of farmers to repay their debts on time 
or repay them at all, is a senous problem for 
most of the commercial banks Delmquency 
rate is high and the recovery of large amounts 
of arrears is usually spread over a number of 
* years Another issue relates to the extent to 
v4iich commercial banks can enlarge then- 
social responsibihties m eradicating social and 
economic evils without an adverse unpact on 
their overall profitability. 

B RATNAKAR 


BEGGARY 

Beggary is an old social problem having its 
origins in socio-religious \^ues of societies. 
Giving alms to persons who had renounced the 
world was considered a noble act of religion 
Ancient Hindu scriptures mention the 
recieving of alms as a respectable act of 
ascetics and Vedic students The Hindu law 
givers attached a great sanctity to the act of 
bhiksha (recieving of alms) and prescribed 
bhtksha to Brahmachans who were devoted to 
the study of the Vedas Householders were 
enjoined to give alms to Brahmins and 
sanyasa The king and the other affluent 
people in the Vedic era were duty bound to 
share their wealth with Brahmins and recluses 
and provide them with necessary facilities for 
their existence Brahmins and ascetics also 
thought It within their rights to get alms from 
such persons There is a legend enshrined in the 
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Ramayana that Ravana went in the garb of a 
hermit to get alms from Sita m the forest 
However, the fact remams that m ancient India 
bhiksha was neither so widespread nore was it 
an occupation Ancient law givers hke Manu 
laid down rules for bhiksha Its mdiscrunmate 
practice even by Brahmins was not 
permissible ' Its practice m the past has to be 
viewed m the context of the then prevailmg 
socio-religious ethos and value system, it was 
very different from the practice of beggmg as 
prevalent at present 

In Buddhism and Jauiism also there are 
references to bhiksha The mstitution of 
bhikus m Buddhism and arhats m Jainism 
included a group of men and women who 
renounced the world for the sake of rehgion 
and lived on the chanty and alms of others 
Similarly, the mstitution of zakat existed 
among the Muslims In accordance with this 
system, Muslim Kmgs and rulers distnbuted 
eJms and other material requirements to 
faquirs and to those who had renounced the 
world For these categories of people, 
obtaining alms was an ‘honourable’ act 
without any stigma attached to it Sunilarly, m 
the Middle Ages, the Chnstian doctrine of 
alms givmg and the mstitution of monasticism 
made the receivmg of alms a ‘holy’ occupation 
In the western world begging attracted pubhc 
attention only after the Black Death ^ In 
England, begging was Erst sought to be 
regulated by the Statute of Labourers by 
Edward III and his Council m 1349 and 
enacted by Parhament under Richard II m 1378 
and by the Great Poor Law of Elizabeth m 
1601 Even at that time, it was realised that the 
problem of beggmg could not be isolated from 
social and econoimc maladjustments and a 
solution of this problem was not possible 
without dealmg with other related problems 
hke housmg, unemployment and lack of 
adequate health, recreational and educational 
facilities ^ 

In India religious sanctions helped in 
peipetuatmg the practice of mdiscnmmate 
chanty It became as such a part of India’s 
cultural hentage Beggmg m the name of 


religion was, therefore, recognised as a socially 
approved act Religious mendicants, recluses 
and sanyasis of all categones (both genuine and 
fake) received alms, and people by nature were 
reluctant to turn them back 

Although there is a gradual declme m 
religious promptings for alms giving, the 
people are as a rule, so much bound by 
tradition that they continue to support 
rehgious mendicants and helpless persons 
Thus, beggary, whether due to deserved or 
undeserved want, continues unabated Beggary 
became a social problem as traditional forms of 
social insitutions and sources of hvelihood 
started dismtegratmg under the unpact of 
mdustnahsation and urbanization, pressure of 
population and impoverishment Natural 
calamities hke floods, fammes, epidemics, etc , 
also played their part. The problem of beggary 
has how assumed fairly senous proportions 
Some people take to beggmg due to sheer 
destitution while others resort to it as an easy 
means of hvelihood 

Beggars may be broadly divided mto four 
categones (1) juvemle, (2) able-bodied, (3) 
diseased, old and mflrm, and (4) physically 
handicapped and mentally ill In the category 
of able-bodied beggars fall vanous types of 
beggars hke casual beggars, fake beggars, and 
habitual or professional beggars Habitual or 
professional beggars wilfully evade work and 
remam as social parasites ^though they can 
very well eke out a livmg on their own Beggars 
generally come from rural areas and throng the 
cities, places of pilgnmage and tounst centres 

MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 

It IS difficult to assess the extent of beggary 
m the country No nation wide survey has been 
conducted so far, but data are available from 
earher studies conducted m some cities In 
accordance with a survey conducted m the city 
of Madras m 1956, there were 4,247 beggars of 
which 2,683 (63 2 per cent) were males and 
1,564 females Children below 10 years 
constituted 17 per cent of the beggar 
population ^ Sunilarly, a study conducted by 
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the Delhi School of Social Work in 1959 
showed that there were 3,000 beggars m 
metropolitan Delhi of which 2, 100 (70 per cent) 
were males and 900 females A little more than 
2,200 (73 3 per cent) were adults and nearly 800 
(26.7 per cent) children ® About 1,200 (40 per 
cent) were physically handicapped and the rest 
able-bodied This study also brought mto 
focus the fact that one out of six beggars was 
afflicted with leprosy 

In a research study conducted by M V. 
Moorthy in greater Bombay m 1957, the beggar 
population in the city was found to be 10,000 
Out of this, male beggars constituted 80 per 
cent ^ The study further showed that beggars m 
the age group 18-40 constituted quite a large 
group The study also brought into focus the 
alarmingly large number of child beggars It 
indicated that 20 per cent of the beggars were 
boys, 9 5 per cent girls and 2.6 per cent babies 
in arms 

The Department of Social Welfare of Uttar 
Pradesh conducted a survey of the beggar 
population in the KAVAL towns (Kanpur, 
Agra, Varanasi, Allahabad and Lucknow) m 
collaboration with the respective Municipal 
Boards The survey showed that the number of 
beggars in Kanpur was 3,217, in Agra 1,834, m 
Varanasi 3,271, in All^abad 1,795 and in 
Lucknow 2 , 155 ’ The percentage of beggar 
population in these towns were 0 33, 0.66, 0 42 
and 0 33, respectively Further, in a study on 
the problem of beggary in Lucknow conducted 
by Sushil Chandra indicated that out of 400 
beggars, 318 were males and 82 females and 20 
( 5 per cent) were below 10 years of age and 66 
(16.5 per cent) within the age-group of 10-20 
years.® The Directorate of Education, 
Government of Tnpura, conducted a survey 
on beggars in 1975-76 which showed that there 
were 2,140 beggars m the State Out of this, 
only 681 (31 4 per cent) were male beggars and 
1,459 female beggars The 1971 Census 
recorded 10,1 1,679 beggars and vagrants ui the 
country, of which 5,91,501 were males and 
4,20,178 females Beggars and va^ants in 
different age groups were as follows ^ 


Age 

(m years) 

No 

Percentage 

0-14 

1,47,963 

14 63 

15-19 

50,935 

6 01 

20-24 

67,699 

669 

25-29 

70,391 

696 

30-39 

1,57,429 

15 56 

40-49 

1,57,866 

15 60 

50-59 

1,40,374 

13 87 

60 and above 

2,08,492 

20 60 

Age not stated 

530 

008 

Total 

10,11,679 

100 00 


The data show that the problem signiflcantly 
varied with age Beyond the age of 30 years, 
the population of beggars appears to uicrease 
The age-group 60 and above accounts for 
about one-fifth of the beggar population 
There is a sizable population of child beggars 
(15 per cent) in the country which is indeed a 
matter for concern 

PROBLEM OF CHILD BEGGARS 

Of late, the problem of begging by children 
has assumed an alarming proportion The 
Government of India had set up a Committee 
in 1968 to study the problem of kidhappmg of 
children and maiming them for purposes of 
begging A few case studies in that 
connection revealed that there were organised 
gangs who enticed children to the nefanous act 
of begging and exploited them for purposes of 
soliciting alms from door to door The 
Committee suggested that stringent measures 
should be taken to deal with this problem by 
amending section 363A(1) of the Indian Penal 
Code so that a mmnnum sentence of three 
years could be provided to make the law more 
effective and deterrent It was further 
emphasised that the deflnition of begging 
under section 363(4)(a) should be amended to 
make it more comprehensive m conformity 
with the anti-beggary legislation of some 
States As the Central Children Act and the 
State Children Acts contain provisions in 
respect of begging, the Committee suggested 
that the relevant provisions of these Acts 
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should be examined m the context of section 
363A of the Indian Penal Code 

Able-bodied professional beggars take to 
be gging as an orgamsed busmess and find it an 
easy and ‘remunerative’ vocation All such 
beggars are not necessarily homeless Some of 
them have fixed abodes to which they return at 
the end of the day and retire hke normal day 
labourers Some of them are mamed They 
have then commumty hfe. However, most 
beggers are homeless and hve m the open or m 
improvised huts Then earnings are mostly 
spent on food, smokmg and mtoxicatmg 
dnigs 

CAUSATIVE FACTORS 

There are several causes of beggmg. The 
causal factors can be broadly divided mto the 
economic, rehgious, psychological and socio- 
cultural, as detailed below: 

(1) Economic factors Poverty ansmg from 

unemployment, mdebtedness, loss 
of source of livelihood, and 
destitution, ansmg from natural 
calamities like floods, 
earthquakes, cyclones, etc 

(2) Rehgious factors Religious sanction to beggary on 
special occasions, philanthropic 
attitude of the people, the general 
attitude towards hfe which 
mdmes one to beheve m destmy 

Unwdlmgness to work, preference 
for a life of drift, craving for easy 
means of livelibDod, habit 
formation, etc 

Traditional and hereditary occu- 
pation, family dismtegration and 
unwiUmgess of the extended 
family and the village commumty 
to provide help and support to 
the needy, impainnent of eammg 
capacity of the bread-winner due 
to long illness, unpnsonment or 
some other factor, desertion, 
abandonment, absence of wdfare 
or commumty services to take 
care of the helpless, disabled, 
abandoned or destitute people, 
absence of soaal secunty 

(S) Physical factors Impairment of capaaty to work 
due to physical or mental 
handicap or ailment, old age, etc 


(Q Other factors Kidnappuig or usmg children to 
beg, or abettmg and encouragmg 
them to beg 

Beggmg IS an offence under the penal law, 
while destitution and poverty are situations 
which call for rehef under social secunty laws. 
The distmction between the two is observed 
clearly m England where beggmg is punished 
under the Vagrancy Acts, while poverty is 
reheved through Social Secunty In India, 
West Bengal alone follows the Bntish example 
m this respect The Bengal Vagrancy Act of 
1943 penalises beggmg; but the Bengal Poor 
and Unemployment Act, 1939, seeks to give 
smtable rehef to the poor and the unemployed 
Rehef needs to be provided not only 'to the 
poor who beg but also to those who are m the 
abject condition of poverty although they may 
not have resorted to beggmg 

LEGISLATION 

The earhest law m India was the European 
Vagrancy Act of 1874 which was apphcable to 
the whole of the then Bntish Incha It was 
actually mieant for persons of European 
extraction who were found askmg for alms or 
wandermg about without any employment or 
visible means of subsistence In fact, there was 
no all-India law agamst beggmg as such. 
Certam sections of the Cnmmal Procedure 
Code could be used to prohibit beggmg. 
Section 109 of the earher Cnmmal Procedure 
Code prohibited vagrancy A vagrant was 
defined therem as one who had no ostensible 
means of subsistence or who could not give a 
satisfactory account of himself Sunilarly, 
section 133 provided for penalty for pubhc 
nuisance These were, however, mdirect ways 
of dealmg with the problehi of beggmg There 
u, of course, one direct all India measure to 
prevent begging, but this is hmited to the 
railways only The Government of India made 
a rule under the Indian Railways Act, 1941, 
prohibitmg beggmg m railway premises and in 
trams 

There are certam sections m the Bombay 
Pohce Act, 1951, The Calcutta Police Act, 


(3) Psychological 
factors 


(4) Socio-cultiiial 
factors 
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1866, the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866, 
the Howrah Nuisances Act, 1866, and the 
Madras Qt> Police Act, 1833, which provide 
for a fine or one month's rigorous 
impnsonment or detention in a beggars’ home 
for persons found beggmg Further, attempts 
were made to control beggmg through 
Municipal Acts These Acts contam some 
pro\ns*ons which made importunate beggmg 
and exposure of diseased limbs for the purpose 
of beggmg an offence. The mam purpose of 
these laws was to prevent anno>ance and 
public nuisance m urban areas 

There are similar provisions m all the 
Children Acts The Children Act, 1960, which 
IS applicable to the Union Temtones defines 
‘begging’ under section 2(b) as' (i) sohcitmg or 
receding alms m a pubhc place or entermg on 
an\ pnsate premises for the purpose of 
soliciting or receixing alms, whether under the 
pretence of smgmg, dancmg, fortune-tellmg, 
performing tncKs or selling articles or 
Othemse, (ii) exposmg or exhibiting with the 
object of obtammg or extortmg alms any sore, 
wound, mjuo. deformity or disease, whether 
of himself or of an\ other person or of an 
animal, (in) allowing oneself to be used as an 
exhibit for the purpose of soliatmg or receiMng 
alms The Act, under section 2(1), defines a 
‘neglected child’ as a child who is found 
beggmg It also contams proxisions agtdnst 
those who exploit children for beg^g The 
Children Acts of >anous States mclude similar 
definitions 

The Bombax Prexention of Beggmg Aa, 
1959, defines ‘begging’ as (a) sohcitmg or 
rcccixing alms in a public place, whether or not 
under an> pretence such as singing, dancmg, 
fonunc-tclling, performing or offermg any 
anicle for sale, (b) entermg on any pnvate 
premises for the purpose of sohcitmg or 
rcceixing alms, (c) exposing or exhibiting, with 
the objcci of obtammg or extortmg alms an> 
sore, wound, injuiy, deformitj or desease, 
whether of a numan being or animal, (d) 
haxing no \isible means of subsistence and 
wandering about or rem^nmg m anx pubhc 
place m such condition or manner as makes it 


hkely that the person domg so exists by 
sohcitmg or receivmg alms, (e) allowing oneself 
to be used as an exhibit for the purpose of 
sohcitmg or receivmg alms Beggmg does not 
mclude sohcitmg or receivmg money or food or 
gifts for a purpose authorised by any law, or 
authorised m the manner prescribed m Greater 
Bombay by the Commissioner of Pohce and 
elsewhere by the District Magistrate, or m any 
part of the State by the State government 

The Assam Prevention of Beggmg Act, 
1964, also does not prohibit receivmg alms m 
or about any temple or mosque or any other 
place as may be specified m the order of the 
State Government 

The Karnataka Prohibition of Beggary Act, 
1975, has made a provision under the 
deftmtion of the term ‘beggar’ that a person 
shall not be deemed to be a beggar if he: (i) is a 
rehgious mendicant hcensed by the Cmtral 
Rehef Committee to sohcit alms m the 
prescnbed manner, or (u) m performance of 
any rehgious vow or obhgation as sanctioned 
by custom or rehgion, collects alms in a pnvate 
or pubhc place xvithout bemg a nuisance, or 
Ou) IS permitted m xvntmg by the Central Rehef 
Cbmimttee to collect contributions m cash or 
kmd from the pubhc for any pubhc mstitution, 
whether rehgious or se^ar or for the 
furtherance of any object for the good of the 
pubhc, (iv) 15 a student collectmg alms for the 
prosecution of his studies 

The subject of beggary as such does not 
figure under any of the Lists contamed m the 
Seventh Schedule of the Constitution of India 
It may be relatable either to item 15 of the 
Concurrent List (‘vagrancy’, ‘nomadic and 
migratory tribes’) or to item 9 of the State List 
(‘rehef of the disabled and unemployable’) 
However, programmes of beggary control 
continue to be implemented by State 
Governments and Union Territory 
administrations under their respective anti- 
beggar> laws 

The position m 1980 in different States and 
Union Temtones in respect of the implementa- 
tion of anti-beggar)' legislation is as follows 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


State/Umon 

Temtory 

Legislamn m force 

Year of 
erforcement 

Areaco\ered 

Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh Prevention of 
Beggmg Act, 1977 

1977 

Tdengana Area, Municipal areas 
of Hyderabad, Secunderabad and 
Nellore 

Assam 

Assam Prevention of Begging 

Act, 1964 

1964 

Gui^ahati sub-di vision 

Bihar 

Bihar Prevention of Beggary 

Act, 1951 

1952 

Municipal area of Patna 

Gujarat 

The Bombay Prevention of 
Begging Act, 1959 

1960 

1963 

1965 

Mumcipal area of Ahmedabad 

Mumcipal area of Surat 

Muniapal area of Baroda 

Haryana 

Haryana Prevention of Beggary 
Act, 1959 

1971 

Whole State 

Himachal Pradesh 

Hunachal Pradesh Prevention of 
Begging Act, 1979 

Not yet 
enforced 


Jammu & Kashmir 

Jammu & Kashmir Prevenuon 
of Beggary Act, 1960 

1960 

Municipal areas of Jammu & 
Kashmir and town areas of 
Udhampur, Kathua, Baramula, 
Anantnag, Sopar and noufied 
areas of Katra, Vaishno Devi 

Karnataka 

Karnataka Prohibition of Beggary 
Act, 1975 

1975 

Cities of Mysore and Bangalore 

Kerala 

(i) Travancore Prevention of 
Beggary Act, 1945 

1945 

Tnvandnim CorporaUon areas 
and Municipal areas 
of QuiUon and AUeppey 


ii) Cochin Vagrancy Act 

1958 

Cochm and Malabar distncts 


111 ) Madras Prevention of Begging 

1945 

Municipal areas of Kottayam, 


Act, 1945 

' 

Palghat, Calicut, Tnchur and 
Cannanore 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh Bhiksha Vntti 
Nivaran Adhuuyam, 1973 

Not yet enforced 


Maharashtra 

The Bombay Prevention of 
Begging Act, 1959 

1960 

Bombay and Poona Cbrporauon 
areas, Kirkee and Poona 
Cantonment areas and Nagpur 

Qty Corporation areas 

Punjab 

Punjab Prevention of Beggary 

Act, 1971 

Not yet 
enforced 


Tamil Nadu 

Madras Prevention of Beggary 

Act, 1945 

1945 

Whole State 

Uttar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh Prohibition of 
Beggarv Act, 1975 

1975 

Kanpur, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Varanasi, Agra, Mathura, 

Faizabad and Saharanpur 

West Bengal 

The Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1943 

1943 

Calcutta Police Area, HowTah, 
Bally and Golaban Police Station 
m the distnct of Howrah, and 
ToUygunj, Behala, Metiaburz, 
Barranagar, Dum Dum Police 
Station m Ae distnct of 24 
Parganas 

Delhi 

The Bombay Prevenuon of 

Beggmg Act, 1959 

1960 

Whole of the Union Temtoiy 

Goa, Daman &. Diu 

Goa, Daman & Dm Prevenuon 
of Begging Act, 1972 

1972 

^\'hole of the Union Temtory 
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The State of Rajasthan has six institutions 
for various categories of beggars although 
there is no beggary prevention legislation in the 
State These institutions are situated at Jaipur, 
Ajmer, Udaipur and Tonk In these 
institutions inmates are offered rehabilitative 
programmes 

All these Acts provide for the prevention of 
beggmg through detention, training and 
employment of beggars and also for their 
custody, trial and punishment Beggmg has 
been made an offence and is penalised on the 
whole with some exceptions Begging is a 
cognizable offence under the anti-beggary Acts 
and special pohce squads operate in areas 
where they are in force The police can round 
up beggars and produce them before the 
courts. In passing an order under the 
provisions of the legislation, court considers 
the report of the probation officer with regard 
to age, character, health and cucumstances 
under which an accused person was living and 
if he IS found to be a beggar, he is sent to an 
institution for treatment, care and trainmg for 
a period of not less than one year, but not 
more than three jfears In 1978-79, there were 
102 institutions for detention and tramingjof 
beggars in the country, with a total mm^e 
capacity of 16,350 

POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 

During the Second and Third Five Year 
Plans, efforts were made to provide outlays in 
the plans of States to enable them to set up 
adequate institutional machmery for making 
the laws effective Some beggar homes came 
into existence dunng the Second Plan, the 
services have been expanded m the subsequent 
Plans In spite of these efforts, it appears that 
the existing antubeggary laws are not adequate 
for dealing with this stupendous problem 
Services in the field lack uniformity and 
standardisation because of variations m legal 
provisions and adnunistrative machmenes 
Moreover, the approach adopted m tacklmg 
the problem is based pnma^y on punitive 
devices with very little scope for diversified 
treatment and trainmg of vanous categones of 


beggars. Analysmg the prevailmg situation, the 
Study Group on Begging and Vagrancy 
appomted by the Plannmg Commission m 1965 
emphasised the unportance of a double-track 
system and made the following 
recommendation “A policy of penal or quasi- 
penal approach mvolvmg apprehension by the 
pohce, production before a magistrate, and 
detention with custodial responsibility is 
madequate and wasteful, when applied to all 
beggars and vagrants mdiscrmunately The 
policy of differentiation in approach 
recommended m the Third Plan deserves to be 
developed further Obviously, a double-track 
system is needed Some found m the 
circumstances of beggmg need pnmaily social 
assistance which has to be made available to 
them as directly as possible, while others need a 
correctional approach In developmg such a 
double-track system, our country would be m 
Ime with the modem trend m the matter 

Inspite of legal measures by vanous States, 
the problem of beggary persists unabated 
Beggmg by people of different age-groups at 
public places like shopping centres, 
recreational areas, railway and bus stations, 
tounst spots, temples, etc is very common It 
has, therefore, been realised that the existmg 
approach towards beggary control mainly 
ba^ on pumtive measures has failed to yield 
the desired results. There should be a 
comprehensive programme of treatment with 
provisions for punitive action for those v(4io 
beg wilfully, habitually and professionally The 
programme should mclude outdoor rehef, 
proper utihsation of manpower, after-care and 
follow-up services, unprovement of services, 
and strengthening of the machmery for 
enforcement. In addition to mstitutions for 
detention, treatment and trammg, it is 
necessary to have classification centres to study 
the cases of beggars thoroughly and to classify 
them mto different categones m accordance 
with their physical and mental health 
conditions and their rehabihtation needs. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK AND POLICY 

The question anses whether legal measures 
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alone will be sufficient to overcome the 
festering evil of begging Unless the people are 
made conscious of the fiitdity of mdiscmnmate 
chanty and cooperate with the government m 
the unplementation of anti-beggary laws, this 
problem will contmue to defy all attempts at 
solution Indiscnmmate alms-gnnng neither 
' helps the beggar nor society as a whole On the 
contrary, it aggravates the soao-economic 
problems and encourages mdolence This idea 
should be dissemmated through vanous kmds 
of media hke radio, television, press, 
pamphlets, etc An anti-beggaiy week could 
also be observed each year and an extensive 
campaign undertaken to arouse pubhc mterest 
m solvmg this problem It should be realised by 
the alms-giver that chanty through an 
orgaiused programme is the more effective way 
of reheving human suffering In fact, the aim 
of chanty should be welfare of the commumty 
by makmg the receivers of alms self-rehant and 
mdependent 

Voluntary organisations have an important 
role to play There are a number of trusts m 
operation at vanous places of pilgrimage 
Ihese trusts may be mvolved m activities 
connected with anti-beggary programmes 
Huge amounts are often spent by way of 
distnbuting food to beggars at holy places. 
Such expenditure may be channelised through 
well-orgamsed mstitutions set up under temple 
trusts Through this system, beggars of vanous 
categones will not only get food but treatment, 
traming and work as well At each important 
place of pilgrimage and tounst centre, there is 
need for a special police squad which can 
roimd up beggars at sight and produce them 
before a court for detention m mstitutions 
where they may be classified mto different 
categones and committed to mstitutions for 
treatment, training and rehabihtation m 
accordance with their mdividual needs It may 
be possible to establish work centres for able- 
bodied beggars on the hnes of training-cum- 
production centres This will not only provide 
work but also unpart training m some useful 
crafts 

A review of the beggary prevention 


legislation and programmes mitiated by vanous 
State Governments and Umon Temtory 
administrations reveals that there is no 
umformity m the implementation of the 
programmes m the country It is, therefore, of 
paramount importance that beggary 
prevention programmes are coordmated and a 
general framework for programmmg and 
planmng is developed This will not only help 
m the improvement of the programmes but 
also facilitate mter-State transfer of beggars 
detamed m mstitutions Moreover, the 
objectives of beggary prevention programmes 
should be clearly spelt out and widely 
dissemmated to generate pubhc awareness For 
want of proper classification of beggars and 
assignment to useful crafts, their employment 
and rehabilitation after release from 
institutions become difficult The classification 
of beggars apprehended, presented before 
courts and committed to mstitutions needs to 
be further systematised to facihtate then 
rehabihtation It is also necessary to set up 
speaal courts for speedy disposal of cases 
Ibordmate delay m processmg cases of 
apprehended beggars often gives rise to 
uncertamty and mdismphne The mstitutional 
programmes should be reonented and 
diversified so as to cater to the mdividual needs 
of vanous categones of beggars One very 
unportant mgredient of the programme, 
namely, after-care and follow-up services, is 
almost non-mostent at present Necessary 
provisions should be made m the existmg Acts 
so that inmates who 'are released/from vanous 
msitutions may avail themselves of the after- 
care facihties which help m mmiTnising the 
chances of their return to beggmg There 
should also be a contmuous follow-up 
programme to keep track of the discharged 
mmates 

The problem of mter-State migration of 
beggars has, of late, assumed alarmmg 
proportions It may be possible to transfer 
beggars who are detamed m mstitutions to 
other mstitutions m the States of their ongm 
The anti-beggary legislation of some States 
provides for transfer of a person detamed m an 
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insitution to any institution of like nature in 
another State to which he belongs with the 
consent of that State The aim of such a 
provision is that the mdividual wiH have an 
opportunity to be treated, tramed and 
rehabihtated m an atmosphere to which he is 
accustomed since his infancy In this 
connection it may be added that the 
Committee for the Qmtrol of Leprosy set up 
m 1955 by the Mmistiy of Health, Government 
of India, made an attempt to ehcit the views of 
State Governments regardmg the feasibility of 
repatriation of leprosy-afflicted beggars Most 
States were reported to have considered 
repatriation desirable 

Coordinated efforts are necessary to 
streamline the programmes so far developed in 
pnvate and public sectors All the agencies 
concerned, namely, Social Welfare 
Department, Health Department, Railways, 
Transport, Tourism and voluntary 
organisations should coordinate their efforts to 
deal with the problem of beggary 

It may be possible to develop a network of 
social services in the community which can 
meet problem or crisis situations The main 
difflculty IS that in our society people have a 
passive attitude towards the needs of 
individuals who are socially and physically 
handicapped An active mvolvement of the 
people in beggary prevention programmes 
through local committees is of the utmost 
importance 

Committees at various levels with 
representatives from the departments and 
organisations concerned may occasionally meet 
and deliberate on this problem in the context 
of each particular area and suggest measures 
for further intensiflcation of efforts 

From a wider standpoint the problem of 
beggary is linked with a number of other 
problems like poverty, unemployment, 
illiteracy, squalor, disease, lack of economic 
development, etc It has, therefore, to be 
considered ^so m the context of overall 
national progress, full employment, 
development of social secunty and social 


services and general miprovement of the 
standards of hvmg of all sections of the people 

S.K. BHATTACHARyYA 
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BONDED LABOUR 

In Indian society the ongin of bonded 
labour system can be traced to the beginning of 
the Varna system under which Sudras were 
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placed at the lowest rung and were duty-bound 
to serve the people of other three Vamas Over 
the years the system deteriorated and became 
highly exploitative,— socially, economically 
and physically— and this manifested itself m 
vanous ways m different parts of the country 
The bonded labourers are known by different 
local names, for example, Jeetha, 
Paliathanam, Gothis, Vettis or Palerus m 
Andhra Pradesh, Halts m Gujarat, Harvahis, 
Mahidasi, Halts, Kamtas and Harwashees m 
Madhya Pradesh and Pantyan in Tamil Nadu 

DEHNITION 

The National Commission on Labour 
observed, "Bonded labour can best be 
descnbed m terms of debt bondage fixed for a 
time or a hfe-tune or hereditanly descendmg 
from father to son m some cases The Indian 
School of Social Science defined bonded 
labour m terms of a social agreement between a 
debtor and creditor under which the debtor 
agrees to render labour or personal services to 
the creditor without remuneration m heu of the 
satisfaction of the debt or part of debt or 
mterest on prmcipal amount for a specific 
period or till the debt is satisfied or repaid 
In the Twenty-Fourth Report of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tnbes the term ‘bonded labour 
system’ has been used to mean* "If persons 
belonging to any particular caste or community 
are forced or partly forced to work for a 
creditor under an agreement either without 
wage or for nommal wage which was less than 
the prescribed mimmum wage they would 
come uner the definition of Bonded Labour 
System” In the Bonded Labour System 
(Abohtion) Act, 1976 (heremafter referred to 
as the Act), bonded labour has been defined as 
"the system of forced or partly forced labour 
under which a debtor enters, or has, or is 
presumed to have entered, into an agreement 
with the creditor to the effect that (i) in 
consideration of an advance obtained by him 
or by any of his lineal ascendants or 
descendants (whether or not such advance is 
evidenced by any document) and in 


consideration of the interest, if any, due on 
such advance, or (ii) in pursuance of any 
customary or social obligation, or (iii) in 
pursuance of an obligation devolvmg on him 
by succession, or (iv) for any economic 
consideration received by him or by any of his 
hneal ascendants or descendants, or (v) by 
reason of his birth m any particular caste or 
community, he would (I) render by himself or 
through any member of his family, or any 
person dependent on him, labour or service to 
the creditor, for specified period or for an 
unspecified period, either without wages or for 
nominal wages, or (2) forfeit the freedom of 
employment or other means of livelihood for a 
specified penod or for an unspecified penod, 
or (3) forfeit the right to move freely 
throughout the temtory of India, or (4) forfeit 
the nght to appropriate or sell at market value 
any of his property or product of his labour or 
the labour of a member of his family or any 
person dependent on him, and includes the 
system of forced or partly forced labour under 
which a surety for a debtor enters or has or is 
presumed to have entered mto an agreement 
with creditor to the effect that in the event of 
the failure of the debtor to repay the debt, he 
would render the bonded labour on behalf of 
the debtor” ^ 

Two essential ingredients of bonded labour 
are (1) indebtedness and (2) forced labour 
The National Commission on Agriculture has 
observed “The prominent feature of the 
system of bonded labour is that a man pledges 
his person or sometimes members of his family 
against a loan Indebtedness has also been 
labelled as “the mother of the problem of 
bonded labour”® Being compelled by the 
exigencies of the situation, the bonded 
labourer is compelled to take loan and do 
forced labour m heu thereof Thus bonded 
labour m our country is forced labour under 
mdebtedness which is the charactenstic of all 
but seventeen per cent of the bonded 
labourers ’ 

SALIENT FEATURES 

Analysis of the available matenal on bonded 
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labour generally indicates the following salient 
features' (i) Bonded labour is forced work or 
service done by the debtor for the creditor (ii) 
It IS done under some oral or written agreement 
entered into by the debtor with the creditor, 
(ill) It IS done in lieu of some loan in cash or 
kind or interest thereon or both or m 
consideration of any kind of protection or 
shelter given by the master or in pursuance of 
any customary or social or inherited obligation 
or by dint of birth in any particular caste or 
community The amount of loan taken is 
usually small. Since the accounts are 
maintained by their masters, bonded labourers 
are in many cases ignorant of the rate of 
interest and the precise sum they owe.* (iv) The 
bonded labourers are generally extremely poor. 
Most of them neither own any cultivable land 
nor any big cattle The value of their 
household goods and other family property is 
generally nominal. Many of them are, 
therefore, forced to take-oftkepeated loans 
mainly for domestic purposes ’ They become 
so dependent on their masters that they dare 
not antagonise them (v) In some cases, the 
entire family is forced to undergo bondage.'* 
Even small children are not spared " (vi) Not 
only the loanee and the family members of his 
generation but also his lineal descendants are 
obliged to do forced work or service for the 
creditor (vii) Fear ol not only the withdrawal 
of the basic means of subsistence by their 
masters but also of being subjected to vaned 
kinds of pains compels bonded labourers to do 
forced work or service Efforts made by 
bonded labourers to flee from bondage 
generally prove to be abortive and subject 
them to various kinds of humiliations and 
tortures They do not have the freedom to 
move freely, much less to look for alternative 
employment (viii) Bonded labourers, left to 
themselves, arc not in a portion to get nd of 
their bondage because they do not have the 
means necessary for fulfilment of even their 
basic needs, let alone the repayment of loan 
They are entirely dependent upon their masten 
for meeting their minimal needs (ix) Bonded 
labourers develop the osychologv of being 


dependent upon and surviving on the mercy of 
their masters. Many of them consider 
themselves incapable of earning their 
livelihood independently Some of them 
become so much used to this type of work that 
they do not want to leave their masters (x) 
Instances have been reported of bonded 
labourers, oarticularly young ones, being sold 
and resold^'' (xi) Bonded labourers, at some 
places, are required to wear ornaments 
symbolismg bondage (xii) Bonded labourers 
are sometunes forced to pay various kinds of 
unlawful taxes (xui) The female folk of the 
debtors are sometimes compelled to undergo' 
many types of hunuhation and exploitation for 
the personal pleasure of the creditors (xiv) 
Bonded labourers are generally from the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tnbes. They are 
ilhterate and cut-off from the outside world, 
(xv) Bonded labourers work day and night 
without any hohday, rest interval, Exed hours 
of work or facilities and the wages paid to them 
are paltry and much below the nunimum wages 
prevalent m the area '* (xvi) In case of illness or 
physical weakness, bonded labourers are 
obhged to send substitutes.'* 

TYPES OF BONDAGE 

There are Eve main types of bondage. (1) 
ideal type of bondage, (2) mter-generational 
bondage, (3) multiplicative bondage, (4) share- 
cropping-cum-bondage, and (S) widow 
bondage 

The ideal type of bondage is one under 
which the master hmits his exploitation and 
allows the bonded labourer to survive at the 
level of the unequal relation It is of two types 
(i) customary (traditional) bondage which is 
charactensed by overt paternalism of the 
master whose interest lies in givmg advances to 
the bonded labourer who feels obliged and 
works for him The relationship is mamtained 
and nurtured by the social control of the 
master over the life of the bonded labourer, 
and (ii) modem bondage under which there is 
unpersonal relationship between debtor and 
creditor The master who owns enough land to 
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be able to employ a number of agncultural 
labourers tnes to extract maximum work He is 
more mterested m extractmg labour from the 
labourers than m usury Devoid of opportunity 
of gettmg work m the competitive labour 
market, the labourer remains among the 
poorest sections of agncultural labourers 

Under mter-generational bondage, 'on 
demand from the master, the physically weak 
father or grandfather is replaced by his son as 
successor m bondage This practice is Imked 
with child bondage and most of the child 
bonded labourers are actually the sons of 
bonded labourers who have tdready been m 
servitude for a long pe^od Multiphcative 
bondage arises when there is repeated mcumng 
of debts due to mcre^mg impovenshment of 
the bonded labour family ansmg from the 
absence or the loss of assets and shortage of 
jobs m the rural labour market 

Under share-cropping-cum-bondage, the 
labourer works for the master as a bonded 
labourer, and at the same tune cultivates a 
small plot of land allotted by the master The 
labourer delivers 50 per cent of the produce to 
the master and the master considers the 
remammg portion of the produce as the wages 
for the share-cropper-cum-bonded labourer 

Widow bondage is one under which a widow 
after the death of her husband takes a loan m 
order to be able to perform the death ntes and 
she works m the master’s household or does 
hght agncultural work She does not receive, 
even nommal wages but daily food is given to ' 
her“ 

CAUSES OF BONDED LABOUR 

Multiple factors are responsible for this 
practice They may be categonsed as 
economic, ecological, socio-cultuial, pohtical, 
rehgious, and educational factors 

In the category of economic factors which 
lead to the bondage of the worker can be 
mcluded loss or destruction of crops due to 
droughts and floods, concentration of land m 
a few hands, fragmentation of land holdmgs, 
non-availability of essential facihties for 


agnculture, scarcity of mstitutional credit, 
unbalance m the demand and supply of labour 
m the rural market, high rates of land revenue, 
msecunty of land tenures, meagre mcome from 
forest produce, etc 

Ecological factors which sustam the practice 
are in the form of maccessibihty of many areas 
due to non-availabihty of adequate means of 
transport and commumcation 

Socio-cultural practices related to mamage, 
death, etc lead to mcumng of heavy debts and 
hence bondage In some cases bondage sprmgs 
from the desire of the victuns of vanous types 
of oppressions and suppressions to seek 
protection from mfluential persons m society 

Among pohtical causative factors were the 
expansionist and unpenahst tendencies result- 
mg m battles which led to a large number of 
war captives 

In the group of rehgious factors can be 
mcluded rehgious prescnptions enjoming upon 
Sudras the sacred duty of servmg the other 
three Vamas 

Widespread illiteracy and ignorance 
especially among the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tnbes have helped to sustam the 
practice as they had no dtematives to look 
forward to 

Among different factors, economic factors 
have played the most predommant role 
becapse ultimately it is economic necessity 
which forces people to debt bondage and then 
exploitation However, m many cases the 
bondage has ongmated from customs and 
traditions and the pressure of social 
situations 

MAGNITUDE OF BONDED LABOUR 

Of the 22 States and 9 Union Temtones m 
the country, mformation is available on the 
existence of bonded labour m 11 States, viz , 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala 
(Wynad Distnct only), Karnataka, Madhya 
Pr^esh, Maharashtra, Onssa, Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh ^ Accor ding to 
the findmgs of a survey jomtly undertaken by 
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the Gandhi Peace Foundation and the 
National Labour Institute m 1978, the number 
of agricultural bonded labourers in these States 
(except Kerala where the problem is prevalent 
in a very small measure) is estimated to be 26 17 
lakhs The largest concentration is in Uttar 
Pradesh (5 50 lakhs), followed by Madhya 
Pradesh (S 00 lakhs), Onssa (3 SO lakhs), 
Andhra Pradesh (3 25 lakhs), Tamil Nadu 
(2 50 lakhs), Karnataka (1 93 lakhs), Gujarat 
(1 71 lakhs), Bihar (1 11 lakhs), Maharashtra 
(1 00 lakh) and Rajasthan (0 67 lakhs) m that 
order ^ Bonded labourers identified and freed 
in these States, except Maharashtra, number 
1 21 lakhs 

Most of the bonded labourers, 86 6 per cent 
of the total, come from scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes Twenty-five per cent of 
bonded labourers are below the age of 20 
years Thirty per cent of bonded labour 
families send two or more of their family 
members into bondage About twenty per cent 
of bonded labourers have not taken any loan 
de jure A labourer is m bondage for six yeare 
on an average In Bihar, Maharashtra and 
Uttar Pradesh the duration of bondage is 
longer (above ten years) whereas it is shorter in 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and Orissa (three to 
four years) Fifty-five per cent of bonded 
labourers take loans for the purpose of 
domestic expenditure Forfeiting the nght to 
seek alternative employment is one of the 
essential elements of bondage The largest 
group of masters (45 per cent) comes from 
upper caste Hindus, whereas 15 per cent 
belong to backward classes Fifteen per cent of 
the masters belong to scheduled castes and 13 
per cent to scheduled tribes Fifty-one per cent 
of the masters employ two to five bonded 
labourers, 5 5 p.er cent employ six to ten 
bonded labourers, whereas 40 per cent of the 
masters keep only one bonded labourer “ 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

The proclamation of the British Parliament 
to abolish bonded labour throughout the 
Bntish Empire in 1833, the Forced Labour 
Convention of 1930, the Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights, 1948, the Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Slave Trade and Institutions and Practices 
Similar to Slavery adopted by the Conference 
of Plenipotentianes' convened under the 
auspices of the United Nations in 1956, and the 
Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 
1957, have been the mam international 
convenants beanng on the abolition of bonded 
labour in India 

The Bengal Regulations, 1806, Bihar and 
Onssa Kamiauti Agreements Act, 1920, Bihar 
Money Lending Act, 1939, Bihar 
Moneylenders (Regulation of Transactions) 
Act, 1939, Bombay Moneylenders Act, 1946; 
and Orissa Debt Bondage Abolition 
Regulation, 1948 are some of the legislative 
measures undertaken by State Governments to 
control the problem of debt bondage before 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1950 which 
in Article 23 provides “Traffic in human 
beings and begar and other similar forms of 
forced labour are prohibited and any 
contravention of the provisions shall be an 
offence punishable m accordance with law *’ 
Some of the important legislative measures 
taken by State Governments after the adoption 
of the Constitution are Andhra Pradesh 
(Scheduled Tubes) Moneylenders Regulation, 
1960, Andhra Pradesh (Scheduled Areas) 
Moneylenders Regulations, 1960, Sagn System 
Abohtion Act, 1961, Orissa Debt Bondage 
Abolition Rules, 1963, Laccadives, Mimcoyand 
Amindivi Islands (Debt Concellation and 
Grant of Loans) Regulation, 1964, Laccadives, 
Minicoy and Ammdivi Islands Land 
Regulation and Tenancy Regulation, 1965 
(enforced in 1968), Assam Rural indebtedness 
Rehef Act, 1975, U P Landless Agricultural 
Labour Debt Relief Act, 1975, Orissa Dadan 
Labour Control and Regulation Act, 1975, and 
Inter-State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of 
Employment and Conditions of Services and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1979 

There is provision under section 374 of the 
Indian Penal Code that “whoever unlawfully 
compels any person to labour against the will 
of that person shall be punished with 
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imprisonment of either description which may 
extend to one year or fine or \vith both” 

Senous efforts m the direction of statutory 
abolition of bonded labour throughout the 
country were made only after the 
announcement of the Twenty-point 
Programme in 1975 which unequivocally 
declared, “The practice of bonded labour is 
barbarous and will be-abohshed All contracts 
or other arrangements under which services of 
such bonded labourers are secured, will be 
declared illegal ” In pursuance of this 
declaration, the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Ordinance, abohshmg bonded 
labour with immediate effect, was promulgated 
on 4 October 1975 which became the Bonded 
Labour System (Abolition) Act on 2 February 
1976 The rules under the Act were framed on 
28 February 1976 

EFFORTS OF GOVERNMENT 

A Centrally sponsored scheme for the 
rehabihtation of bonded labourers was taken 
up m 1978-79 The State Governments may 
prepare and submit schemes, accordmg to the 
guidehnes, and become eligible to Central 
assistance on a matchmg grant basis The 
schemes may be land-based (e g identification 
and allotment of surplus land), non-land-based 
(eg supply of milch cattle) and skiU/craft- 
based (e g identification of skill/craft, supply 
of raw matenal and working capital) Dturmg 
1978-79, for the rehabilitation of 5,947 bonded 
labourers, a sum of Rs 97 64 lakhs was 
released to the State Governments as Central 
assistance A sum of Rs 53 62 lakhs ivas 
released for the rehabihtation of 6,858 
labourers dunng 1979-80 The Plannmg 
Commission recommended an outlay of Rs 25 
crores for the rehabilitation of bonded labour 
in the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85), and Rs 
3 25 crores for the annual plan, 1981-82 
Dunng 1979-80, the National Labour Institute 
organised special camps to educate and 
organise bonded labourers Dunng 1980-81, 
evaluation studies were conducted m Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh Eleven blocks havmg concentration 


of bonded labourers have been mcluded m the 
300 additional blocks under the scheme of 
Area Planning for Employment as part of the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme 
Concessions m respect of relaxation m age 
upto 40 years and pnonty in recruitment to 
suitable posts in Group ‘C’ through 
Employment Exchanges, have been extended 
by the Central Government to released bonded 
labourers State Governments have also been 
requested to extend similar concessions ^ 

The Small Fanner’s Development Agency 
(SFDA) Programme, Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP), Command Area 
Development (CAD) Programme, Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP), 
National Scheme of Trammg of Rur^ Youth 
for Self-Employment (TRYSEM), Pilot 
Projects for Hill Areas Development, Sub- 
Plan for Tribal Areas organised mto Integrated 
Tnbal Development Projects (ITDP), and 
Revised Mmimum Needs Programme (RMNP) 
reflect mdirect efforts made by the government 
to provide rehef to the rur^ poor mcludmg 
bonded labourers The impact of these, 
however, is yet to be assessed 

PROGRESS 

Progress m the matter of identification, 
emancipation and rehabihtation of bonded 
labourers as reported by State Governments up 
to January 1981 is as follows 


Slate 

Number of bonded labourers 

Identtfied and freed 

Rehabilitated 

I Andhra Pradesh 

12,701 

9,146 

2 Bihar 

4,603 

2.803 

3 Gujarat 

42 

42 

4 Karnataka 

62,699 

52,868 

S Kerala 

700 

308 

6 Madh%a Pradesh 

1,S31 

58 

7 Onssa 

3S2 

343 

8 Rajasthan 

6,000 

6,000 

9 Tamil Nadu 

n.m 

27,670 

10 Uttar Pradesh 

4,469 

4,469 

Total 

1.20.971 

1,03,707 


Source Mmisiiy of Labour, Go\emment of India, New 
Delhii Report 1980-81, p 132 
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The figures relating to the number of 
bonded labourers do not reflect the real 
magnitude of the problem which is much more 
pervasive than reported by the States because 
bonded labour in one form or -another has 
been one of the stnking characteristics of our 
rural economy It is also evident that progress 
in the direction of rehabilitation has not been 
satisfactory despite the constitution of 
statutory Vigilance Committees by all the States 
and the Central Review Committee under the 
Ministry of Labour The main reasons for slow 
progress are (1) organised resistance by 
powerful vested interests, (2) lack of proper 
implementation of the Act mamly due to 
absence of adequate enforcement machinery, 
(3) absence of favourable public opinion, (4) 
unpreparedness of bonded labourers 
themselves due to theu* total dependence on 
their masters and uncertainty regarding timely 
availability of needed assistance, (S) inaction 
on the part of Vigilance Committees; and (Q 
lack of desired interest on the part of voluntary 
organisations mainly because of the possibibty 
of their commg mto conflict with vested 
mterests 


SUGGESTIONS 

The problem of bonded labour is, m a sense, 
a reflection of our social and economic system 
Legislation by itself will not eradicate the 
practice A balanced integrated approach 
based on growth with social justice and 
creation of productive employment and 
generation of income on a widely dispersed 
basis will have to be adopted. A time-bound 
package of programmes directed towards 
providing relief from poverty and removal of 
poverty will have to be organised m three 
phases Bonded labourers should be brought 
within the reach of direct programmes m the 
First phase; organisations and institutions 
among them should be developed m the second 
phase, and change m the social structure and 
diminution m the concentration of economic 
power should be brpught about m the last 
phase 


Specifically, measures relatmg to economic 
development, education, training, housmg, 
administration, legislation, research and 
pubhcity have to be adopted 

Measures of economic development may 
mclude incentive awards by the government 
to persons giving mformation regarding 
bonded labour; adequate and mimediate 
financial help by the government to the 
released bonded labourers till they start 
eammg, additional help for mamage of 
unmarried gnls in their famihes and the same 
help to their husbands, if they are landless, as is 
given to bonded labourers, allotment of 
available surplus cultivable land in compact 
blocks after consolidation, handmg over 
possession and confemng tenancy rights, 
assistance m taking up other occupations, if no 
surplus land is available, and motivatmg them 
to go out in search of jobs, subsidy for the 
purchase of agncultural inputs and milch 
cattle, interest free loans from nationalised 
banks and other mstitutionalised financing 
agencies for buymg mputs and equipment for 
productive enterpnses, facihties for marketmg 
of agncultural produce at reasonable rates; 
promotion of subsidiary occupations and 
reservation of certam hnes of production like 
prmtmg of textiles for the ‘household and 
small producer sector not usmg power* and 
mvolvement of bonded labourers in such 
productive enterpnses 

Measures relatmg to education and trainmg 
may consist of provision of vanous facihties 
necessary for the education of children of 
bonded labourers, compensation for the loss 
suffered by the family due to the mcidence of 
school-going among children supplementing 
the family mcome, organisation of adult 
education programnies, techmcal guidance and 
trainmg necessary for^cientific cultivation, and 
enrolment of youth from the families of 
bonded labour m special institutions providmg 
vocational training 

Housmg measures may mclude allotment of 
house sites havmg attached land for the 
construction of work shelters, subsidy for the . 
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construction of houses and work shelters; and 
facihties hke drmking water, electricity, 
drainage, paved roads, etc. 

Measures relatmg to administration and 
legislation may consist of effective 
enforcement of the Mmimum Wages Act and 
Bonded Labour System (Abohtion) Act by 
strengthening the existing enforcement 
machmety, postmg officials m areas havmg 
concentrations of bonded labourers, 
conferring such powers and imposmg such 
duties on District Magistrates as may be 
necessary for the effective implementation of 
the Act; activismg Vigilance Committees by 
frequently holdmg their meetings, providmg 
necessary transport and communication 
facihties to members, and associatmg village 
Panchayats.and other voluntary orgamsations 
workmg m this field m the tasks of 
enforcement, preparation of register of 
bonded labourers by local authonties, 
amendment of the Act and rules made 
thereunder to make the offences committed 
under the Act non-bailable, laymg down the 
mtervals at which meetmgs of the Vigilance 
Committee must be held 

Measures relatmg to research may mclude 
organisation of surveys by research 
mstitutes/umversities to explore the mcidence 
of bonded labour and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the schemes of rehabihtation 

Publicity measures may consist of 
organisation of a vigorous campaign among 
bonded labourers to convmce them of the 
smcere mtention of the government to 
emancipate and rehabihtate them, to acquamt 
them with vnous provisions of the Act and 
rules made thereunder, and mform them of the 
schemes under implementation by different 
departments/agencies, conditions of ^hgibihty 
and procedure for gettmg benefits 

SURENDRA SINGH 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Death penalty as a form of punishment, and 
Its deterrent value especially for the cnme of 
murder, has been a subject of mtense though 
inconclusive debate both at national and global 
levels Only a very few societies have stiUed the 
debate by abohshmg death penalty as a matter 
of law or practice. As of 1980, 21 countries 
have abolished death penalty as a matter of 
law, 16 have abolished it also for the erune of 
murder Five countnes have abolished capital 
punishment not through law but through 
custom; although they retam death penalty on 
statute books, they have not executed a single 
person for the last forty years Six countnes 


have not recorded an execution for the last ten 
years* 

But in a world community of 154 States, 
only 37 have been ‘relatively’ immunised from 
the raging debate on capital punishment, 
‘relatively’ because there often surfaces even in 
some of these States public opinion claiming its 
revival And most abolitionists retam scope for 
capital punishment for offences against the 
State We also witness swings of the pendulum, 
abohtionist states are known to reintroduce 
death sentence for a period and then revert to 
its abohtion. For example, Brazil abolished 
capital punishment in 1890, reintroduced it m 
1^, and reverted to the abolitionist position 
m 1979.^ 

Thus, controversy persists both in 
abohtionist and retentionist societies But, 
obviously. It IS more sharp and sustained in the 
latter India is illustrative of this reahty In 
thirty-three years of independence, there have 
been several bills and resolutions in Parliament 
seeking abohtion of the penalty*, a five year 
study by the Law Commission of India 
resulting in a 1967 report of 724 pages, and two 
unsuccessful challenges to the constitutional 
vahdity of death sentence before the Supreme 
Court of India There have been amendments 
to the Cnmmal Procedure Code rendenng 
death sentence progressively to be an 
exceptional rather than normal punishment for 
murder And there is much debate in judicial 
decisions as to how far the scope of mitigating 
^unds should be extended in the area of the 
death penalty 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY POSITION 

In India, as m most civilized societies, the 
trend has been towards restnction of occasions 
and offences justifjong the award of capital 
punishment Death sentence was clearly known 
and practised in ancient and mediaeval India 
The punishment was not abolished even by 
Asoka In Muslun law, capital punishment was 
permissible in addition lo the offences of 
wilful homicide for offences such as zina 
(unlawful conjunction of sexes), repeated 
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commission of offences of larceny, and 
highway robbery Before the advent of the 
Indian Penal Code, 1860, more capital 
offences ^vere recognized For example, the 
category of justifiable homicides under Muslim 
law was brought withm capital offences by the 
Bengal Regulation of 1799, Regulations of 1795 
and 1802 declared vanous types of mfanticide 
to be murders punishable with death, the 
Bengal Regulation of 1817 exposed persons 
convicted of murder m prosecution of robbery, 
burglary or theft to capital punishment Escape 
from penal transportation of life, sodomy, 
rape, robbery with wounding, burglary with 
assault, arson endangenng hfe, forgery, notous 
destruction of pubhc buildmgs and ei^ibition 
of false hghts were capital offences by 1843, in 
addition of course to offences of murder, 
mutiny and ‘treason’ defined vanously from 
time to tune The Company admmistration and 
law was not just characterized by an ad hoc 
expansion of capital offences It was also 
marked by gradual mtroduction of more 
elaborate procedures for the determmation of 
guilt and punishment But the penod was also 
characterized by a separate regune of trial 
procedures for British and European people 
Englishmen (as well Europeans and 
Amencans) were not amenable to trial from 
1793 to 1923 by Indian judges m the mofussil^ 
How far this form of junsdictional and social 
bias introduced dispanties in the mcidence of 
death sentence affecting ‘whites’ and ‘natives’ 
IS a matter still awaitmg mvestigation 

The trend towards a sharper crystallisation 
of capital offences matured during the draftmg 
of the Indian Penal Code The first Report on 
the draft Penal Code prepared by the Indian 
Law Commission m 1936 did not find it 
desuable “wholly to dispense with this 
punishment’* But they were convmced that it 
ought to be very “sparingly inflicted’’ They 
accordingly proposed to restnct it only to 
occasions of murder or “where the highest 
offence against the State has been 
committed’’ The labour of the Law 
Commission ultimately produced seven 
categones of offences warrantmg award of 


capital punishment Of these seven, deatn 
penalty was made mandatory only when a 
murder was committed by a person under the 
sentence of imprisonment for hfe The six 
remammg situations m which the Code 
sanctions death sentence as an alternative to 
hfe impnsonment are (i) wagmg war agamst 
the government or attemptmg or abettmg of 
such war (Section 121), (ii) abetment of mutiny 
comimtted by the officers of Defence Forces 
with mutmy bemg committed m consequence 
of such abetment (Section 132), (m) givmg or 
fabncatmg false evidence with mtent to 
procure conviction of a person, of a capital 
offence, if an mnocent person is thereby 
convicted and executed m consequence of such 
false evidence (Section 194), (iv) murder 
(Section 302), (v) abetment of smcide of a 
person under eighteen years of age, an insane 
person, dehnous persons, idiot or mtoxicated 
person (Section 305), and (vi) attempt to 
murder by a person under sentence of hfe 
impnsonment if as a result of such attempt 
hurt IS caused (Section 307) 

There are m addition to these seven 
categones, three situations m which habihty to 
death penalty may arise constructively This 
would anse under situations where any of the 
capital offences is committed under conditions 
of joint habihty (Section 34 and 149), abetment 
(Sections 109 and 114) or conspiracy (Section 
120 B) 

The Indian Penal Code, 1860, thus marked a 
major normative advance by categonzmg and 
narrowing the range of capital pumshment 
The subsequent and compamon endeavours at 
codification — notably the Code of Cnmmal 
Procedure, 1898, and the Evidence Act, 
1872 — introduced procedures for the award of 
death sentence and for commutation and 
safeguards agamst testimonial and -evidential 
compulsions and aberrations 

The position at law at present is that only the 
Court of Sessions (and High Courts acting m 
their ongmal jurisdiction) can award death 
sentence If the sentence has been awarded by 
the Court of Sessions, it requires confirmation 
by the High Court There is scope for appeal to 
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the Supreme Court of India under Article 132, 
134 and 136 of the Constitution An appeal to 
the Supreme Court lies as a matter of right m 
those cases where the High Court has, upon a 
review of the Sessions Court’s determmation, 
reversed the acquittal and unposed death 
penalty or has enhanced the sentence to capital 
punishment While m other situations the 
Supreme Court has a discretionary 
jurisdiction, it appears that there has 
developed over the years a convention that 
appeals against death sentence are not 
dismissed at the threshold without full 
consideration 

The Constitution confers through Articles 
72 and 161 clemency powers on the President 
of India as well Governors of States And the 
Supreme Court of India has at least on one 
occasion opmed that the clemency powers 
should not be exercised arbitrarily or 
discnmmatonly Such exercise of powers may 
be adjudged to be a violation of the 
fundamental nght of equahty before the law 
guaranteed by Article 14 of the Consitution ® 
There have been occasions when clemency 
powers have been exercised on mass scale for 
all death sentences General clemency has been 
reported on the 2500th buth anniversanes of 
Lord Buddha and Lord Mahavira^ 

It IS clear that smce independence the use of 
capital punishment as a measure of social 
control has been on the decline We do not 
have complete data of death sentences awarded 
and earned out durmg the entire colonial 
penod But it is obvious that the incidence of 
sentence and execution was very high m this 
penod The magnitude of capitd punishment 
m colonial India can be gauged from the fact 
that dunng successive decades of the penod 
191 1 to 1940, 86, 95 and 81 per cent of capital 
offenders were executed respectively Dunng 
the penod 1947-50, the percentage came down 
to 62, and the decade 1951-60 saw 31 per cent 
executions^ The total number of persons 
sentenced to death dunng the penod 1961 to 
1970 was 6,672, of these 781 persons were 
refused commutation of theu* sentence It is 
thus clear that independent India has followed 


a more restnctive pohey towards sentence of 
death and executions. 


SENTENCING POLICY 

The courts are basically vested with 
considerable sentencing discretion. But 
legislative text and context mfluence, to some 
extent, the patterns of judicial discretion. 
Thus, generally speaking, the Criimnal 
Procedure Code requued, for the penod 1898 
to 1955, I courts and judges to state their 
reasons for not awardmg death sentence for 
capital offences. Capital pumshment for such 
offences was perceived to be a rule rather than 
an exception Followmg the recommendation 
of the Law Commission of India m its thuty- 
fifth Report,^ this provision was altogether 
deleted. Courts were now free to award death 
sentence or life imprisonment in the light of 
each fact-situation The Supreme Court took 
the view that this change made both the 
sentences normal punishments and ruled that 
courts have to exercise their sentencing 
discretion judiciously, cognizing all relevant 
considerations. 

But the Code of Cnmmal Procedure Code 
1973, recognized the principle that 
imprisonment for life was the normal 
punishment for capital offences (save Section 
303 of the Penal Code which unposes a 
mandatory death sentence) The Code by 
Section 354 (c) underscored this prmciple by 
the mandatory requirement that courts record 
m wnting their reasons for awarding the death 
sentence as an alternative to live unpnsonment 
Award of death sentence now calls for the 
highest degree of judicial rectitude The 1973 
shift in sentencing policy bnngs India closer to 
the aspirations of abolitionists, and testifies to 
the growing strength of community feelmg that 
if the sentence is not abolished it should be 
used very spanngly A further reinforcement to 
this sentnnent was provided in 1980 when the 
Supreme Court, while up-holding the 
constitutional validity of section 302 of the 
Indian Penal Code, unequivocally ruled that 
death penalty should not be used save for the 
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“rarest of rare cases when the alternative 
option IS unquestionably foreclosed” 

We lack comprehensive studies of 
sentencuig process But available studies of 
capital pumshment suggest several strands of 
arbitrariness in sentencing behaviour 
Qearly, judicial practice fails to disclose any 
coherent guidelmes either for the award of 
capital punishment or for enhancement of 
sentence The same is true of the clemency 
powers, to which we turn later 

What are the principal sources of 
arbitrarmess m judicial decisions on death 
sentence^ First, it is clear that divergent 
attitudes and social philosophies of mdividual 
justices are mescapably mvolved Statistics 
cogently demonstrate that some justices 
(especially m the Supreme Court) are readily 
and regularly inclined to sustain death 
sentences, others are similarly disinclin ed and 
the rest are eclectic, approachuig the question 
case by case No doubt, sentencmg discretion is 
mherent m our legal system, and it may also be 
considered generally desuable The present 
question, however, goes beyond the everyday 
sentencmg discretion It mvolves that kmd of 
sentencmg discretion which results m final 
annihilation of an mdmdual hfe Should such 
a sentence vary, like equity, with the 
Chancellor’s foot^ 

Second, the possibility of such violation is 
aggravated by the practice Of bench formation 
Professor Blackshield has demonstrated 
quantitatively that most final appeals on 
capital punishment are heard by two judge 
benches. For the period 28 April 1972 to 3 
March 1976, only eleven justices of the 
Supreme Court participated m ten per cent or 
more cases Thus, if justices havmg a pro- 
capital punishment or havmg strong law and 
order attitudes happen to constitute these 
benches, the likelihood of affirmation is much 
greater than otherwise. For example, he 
demonstrates that “the preponderance from 
November 1972 to January 1973 of the benches 
compnsmg Justices Vaidalmgam, Dua and 
Ahgmswaim may have been unfortunate for 
the appellants mvolved” The question, starkly 


put, IS this Am I to hang'because of the way m 
which the Chief Justice of India constitutes 
benches from time to time‘s Given the 
irrevocable nature of this pimishment, and the 
contoiu^ of fundamental n^t to life, the 
answer that such judicial practices govern all 
sentencmg is no answer at all to this question 

TTurd, when we look at cases m which the 
Supreme Court upheld the sentence or 
enhancement of the sentence we iind the 
justices resortmg m justification to a wide 
vanety of factors which fail to reveal any 
coherent pattern at all Dr Raizada*^ has 
classified cases upto 1976 m terms of actual 
categories used by the court to award or 
enhance the sentence These are (i) “cold 
blooded murder”’^, (u) “dehberate” m^irder 
of “unarmed” and defenceless person’^, (m) 
“calculated and premeditated murder”, (iv) 
“murder with firearms”^^, (v) murder 
described vanously as “brutal”, “cold 
blooded”, “deliberate”, “unprovoked”, 
“fatal”, “gruesome”, "wicked”, “hemous” 
or "violent”.® (vi) "murder committed m 
nontraditional cucumstances” like pohtical 
murders or not^’, and (vu) “Cases of group 
habihty”'® 

Fourth, the position as regards “ mitigating 
factors” also shows the same mcoherence For 
example, on the question of vicanous liability . 
Dr Raizada concludes that “many convicts 
have been spared of capital punishment on 
sentence only because they were held hable 
under sections 34 or 149 etc , along with others 
who were not sentenced to death. Thus, m 
these cases of vicanous habihty for the sake of 
panty the Courts preferred to resort to 
reduction of sentence, though . the 
circumstances m many cases were not entirely 
different from those wherem the Courts 
allowed unequal sentences to stand”*® A 
second ’mitigatmg’ factor is the yo ung age of 
the offender But this too has been qmte 
arbitrarily applied by the Supreme Court® In 
some cases, the Court have taken the view that 
youth IS no ground for extenuation of 
sentence But as Dr Raizada pomts out, there 
are cases m which both the Supreme Court and 
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the High Court have reduced the sentence “for 
no special reasons on record except the age of 
the appellant The result in some cases is 
one of acute mjustice This is so oecause m 
some situations young offenders who have 
committed multii^e murders get a reduction to 
life sentence whereas in others where 
“neither the loss of as many human hves, nor 
of higher valued property was mvolved,^ the 
accused were awarded death sentence” A 
third “nutigatmg” factor is that of delay m 
final sentencing. It is by now quite clear that 
there is no way of predictmg the exact penoa 
of prolonged proceedings which may favour 
the appellant in ''Raghubir Singh” (Cn.L 3 
1974 S.C. 603) for example, 20 months were 
held to constitute delay entithng reduction m 
sentence, whereas, in many cases death 
sentences have been confirmed even when two 
or more years were taken in the final disposal 
of the appeal^ It also seems to be the case 
of the accused who was bemg convicted and 
sentenced after his acquital from the 
subordinate court " 

Apart from the vaganes regardmg delay m 
proceedings as a “mitigating” factor, there is 
another factor and a more fundamental one 
which makes the unposition of capital sentence 
more or less a kind of cruel judicial lottery If 
my case is handled expeditiously by the 
prosecutor, defence lawyer, sessions court, 
high court and the Supreme Court, then this 
“mitigating” factor is not available to me for 
reduction to life sentence If on the other 
hand, there has been the lack of despatch, 
“engineered” or “natural”, then I may escape 
the gallows (subject of course to the judicial 
vagaries mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs) In other words, the more efficient 
the proceedings, the more certam the death 
sentence, and vice versa 

There are two other categories, namely, "the 
mental condition of the accused” and 
“blameworthiness of the deceased” which too 
enhance the potential for arbitrariness in 
affirmation of death sentence by the Supreme 
Court" 

All these factors smgly and cumulatively 


mdicate not merely that thwe is an enormous 
potential of arbitrary award of death penalty 
by the High Courts and the Supreme Court but 
that infact death sentences have been awarded 
arbitrarily Judges have not found it possible to 
evolve any set of cntena or guidehnes for the 
award and affirmation of death sentence, some 
of them have not even tned to make such an 
effort assertmg, rather boldly, that it is neither 
necessary nor justifiable' 

The High Courts are free to decide what law 
the Supreme Court has declared m cases 
conung before it or indeed to decide whether 
the Court has declared any law at all This 
means m the area of death sentence that High 
Courts may from time to time reduce death 
sentence on their understandmg of guidehnes 
i^ich the Supreme Court prescnbes Unless 
there is an appeal by the State for enhancement 
of thf* sentence, the reduced sentences by the 
High Courts operate, m other words, 
exceptmg cases where appeals for enhancement 
by the State or acquittal by the accused are 
mvolved, the accus^ may be governed by the 
law declared by the High Court from case to 
case In practical terms, this means that 
subjectivism m the award of death sentence is 
further aggravated. For Kcample, as between A 
whose death sentence is confirmed by the High 
Court, and B whose sentence is reduced to life 
imprisonment by the High Court, A is more 
exposed to sentencing vaganes than B And A 
might not have been exposed to these had there 
been any detailed codes of sentencing 
guidehnes bindmg the High Courts m the 
matter of awardmg death sentence 

EXERCISE OF CLEMENCY POWERS 

A Similar arbitranness affects the exercise of 
clemency powers by the President of India and 
Governors Although exact figures of 
Presidential clemencies are not available, some 
aspects are clear. The President is not bound to 
make pubhc his reasons for decision Secondly, 
the reasons for not granting or grantmg pardon 
may, despite the Constitution, not be his own: 
that 15 , he might be mfluenced totally by the 
notmgs on the files made by the Home 
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Minis try or the Secretanat 'Riat means that 
the Presiaent may not really -be applymg his 
min d Thirdly, we have no ways of Imowmg 
what criteria the advisers to the President 
follow m annotatmg clemency papers, and m 
this context how much attention do they pay to 
the observations of the Supreme Court, both 
generally and m the fact situation of the mstant 
case On the whole, the President and his 
advisers are not bound to follow any 
procedures m considering clemency petitions, 
the President’s decisions are non-speakmg, 
they cannot be reviewed either on any known 
prmaples of admmistrative justice, so that 
there exists not merely unbndled discretion m 
amvmg at the actual decisions but also 
unreviewabihty The clemency powers are open 
to constitutional challenge, especially after 
“Maneka Gandhf '^ decision, on the ground 
that they viofate Article 21, rights to life 
Qearly, unless some reasonable procedure is 
prescnbed for the exercise of the power to 
pardon, it must follow that the exercises of 
power as well as even the existence of the 
power are liable to be constitutionally 
reviewed. If such wide powers are to be 
sustamed, the prmaples of natural justice 
should apply to their exercise. 

Such data as are available mdicate cause for 
concern as to the existing patterns for the 
exercise of elemency powers The 
commutation pattern under Presidential 
disaetion is as follows* 


Year 

Percentage of 
commutation 

1951 

27 76 

1957-62 

28 51 

1968-72 

47 12 

1969-74 

AT 73 


The total number of persons sentenced to 
death for the penod 1961-70 was 6,672 As 
against this, only 787 were refused 
^ commutation Yearwise, the breakup is as 
follows “ 


Year 

Persons sentenced 
to death 

Persons refused 
commutation 

1961 

721 

170 

1962 

821 

93 

1963 

761 

121 

1964 

718 

112 

1965 

729 

85 

1966 

617 

39 

1967 

628 

69 

1968 

565 

85 

1969 

540 

0 

1970 

572 

13 


The pattern of commutation suggests, 
overall, that only about 48 per cent 
commutations are given On the other hand, 
when we look at the table of yearwise 
mfoimation, we find a different picture The 
yearly average of commutation works out to 
roughly about 12 per cent It is most 
noteworthy that for the years 1969 and 1970 
there has been a marked declme m the number 
of executions The relatively low figures for 
1966 are also significant In fart, the vanation 
from year to year becomes stnkmg when we 
take leave of cold statistics and realize the fact 
that one is talkmg about the hfe and death of a 
person If a person’s clemency petition 
occurred m the years 1962, 1965, 1966, 1967 
and 1968 he had a better chance of survival and 
the best possible chance m the years 1969 and 
1970 Is this position just'^ Does it have any 
bearmg on the attainment of any penologicd 
or social objectives’ Does it have any specific 
humanitanan content’ Or is it all a matter of 
moods, attitudes, available time for the 
President and his advisers m the government’ 

THE DEBATE ON DEATH SENTENCE 

The vaganes m sentenang pohcy have 
featured, though not pre-eminently, in the 
debate concemmg death sentence m bdia The 
Law Commission of India in its thirty-fifth 
Report and the Supreme Court of India in its 
1972 and 1980 decisions reviewed carefully 
arguments against the retention of death 
penalty Both the Commission and the Court 
were exammmg the question of retention of 
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capital punishment, although the issues were 
naturally formulated differently before them 
The Conmussion was to exanune the wisdom 
of retammg Section 302 of the Indian Penal 
Code; the Court was asked to use its judicial 
power to declare the section as mvahd being 
violating of the right to equabty before the law 
(Article 14) to life and liberty as guaranteed by 
Article 21 as ui^roreted by the "Afaneka 
Gandhi" decision" But the ultimate issues 
were the same So were the ultimate answers 
The Supreme Court agreed m spmt, if not m 
words, with the conclusion of the Commission 
(which It also quoted) that* 

“Havmg regard, to the conditions of India, 
the vanety of social bnngmg of its mhabitants, 
to the dispanty in the level of morality and 
education in the country, to the vastness of its 
population and to the paramount need for 
mamtaimng law and order m the country at the 
present juncture, India cannot nsk experiment 
of the abohtion of capital punishment.’^ 

The Supreme Court recognised the 
argument that death penalty is irreversible, the 
judicial process is falhble, and that therefore 
innocent persons may often or at tunes suffer 
this penalty But the Court opined that this 
possibihty only argues for the “reform of 
judicial system and sentencmg procedure’’.^ 
And It held tirat the present legal provisions, 
surveyed earher, “almost elmunate the chances 
of an innocent person bemg convicted and 
executed for a capital offence”. The 
abohtiomst argument is, of course, about the 
caveat; the fact that such prospects are 
“almost elimmated’’ means that they are not 
totally elunmated. And so long as such total 
dunmation is felt to be impossible m hummi 
decision-makuig, the abohtiomst arguments 
stand further remforced. 

The second abohtiomst argument which 
found no favour with the Court was that death 
penalty serves no penological purpose. This 
argument entailed three separate propositions 
First, It IS argued that death penalty has no 
proven deterrent effect. Second, it is 
main tained that retnbution or vegeance is no 


longer an accepted end of punishment and can 
dierefore no longer supply the justification for 
retention of death sentence. Third, death 
penalty nullifies the most accepted aun of 
punishment, namely, reformation and 
rehabihtation of offenders. The Court did not 
accept any of these propositions. Relying 
eclectically on varied materials— judicial 
decisions, legislative eiqienments at abohtion 
of the sentence for murder, empincal 
sociological studies of the impact of abohtion 
on the rate of murder, and opinions of law 
reformers— the majority of the Court found 
that the “very fact that persons of reason, 
learning and light are deeply divided m then 
opmions on the issue*’, negatives the argument 
that death penalty is "totally devoid of reason 
and purpose’*.^^ The COurt recognized that 
social scientific studies of the deterrent value of 
death penalty are “inconclusive” for the 
reason of the "inconstancy of social 
conditions” While this is true, the Court 
obviously did not have before it hterature 
which testifies pre-emmently that retention of 
death penalty has no caus^ relevance to the 
mcidence of murder Indeed, it mclmed to the 
view that death sentence was the “last 
homfymg deterrent” for the “toughs of the 
underworld” and “anti-social hoodlums” and 
that It was the “most formidable safeguard 
agamst terrorism” But, “there is no shred of 
evidence that the threat of execution is a more 
effective deterent” than that of “life 
imprisonment which usually takes its place”. 

The mqjonty also negatived the argument 
that death sentence was arbitrary, cruel or 
degrading punishment. Indeed, it thought that 
the makers of the Constitution by eiqilicitly 
recognizing, the Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Cnmmal Procedure (Entnes I and II 
m List III of the Seventh Schedule), endowing 
the High Court' and Supreme Court with 
special powers of confirmation and review, and 
by providing power to pardon both to the 
President and the Governors, clearly 
recognized death sentence for murder as a 
“reasonable” punishment Nor, did the 
Constitution-miners consider execution by 
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hanging as either degrading or cruel 
Harmonious mteipretation of the Constitution 
did not permit elevation of the rights m Article 
21 to a higher “constitutional postulate” As 
to sources and patterns of judicial arbitruiness 
m sentencmg, descnbed here m some detail 
earher, the Court satisfied itlelf by the 
recognition of the "impossibility” of 
prescnption of standards for sentencmg. It 
observed that, "the unpossibility of laying 
down standard is at the very core of the 
cnnunal law as it is admmistered m India which 
mvest the judges with a very wide discretion m 
the matter of fixing the degree of 
punishment Justice Bhagwati dissented 
He was of the view that section 302 was 
violative of Articles 14 and 21, msofar as it 
provided death sentence as an alternative 
pumshment, "smce it does not provide any 
legislative guidelmes as to when hfe should be 
permitted to be extinguished by miposition of 
death sentence” The full opiruon givmg 
reasons for this dissent is as yet unavailable but 
abohtionist positions would no doubt find 
considerable supoort from it 

CONCLUSION 

bi India, thus, all attempts to elimmate 
death sentence have so far failed But the 
failure has not been complete, it has been 
marked by an anxious dialogue among people 
and policy-makers concemmgits nature, scope 
and impact It appears that both the award of 
the sentence and actual executions are on the 
declirie, especially when compared with the 
191 1-19S0 penod Indeed the declme is as sharp 
as It IS remarkable But at the same time the 
fact that m the last decade 6,672 people were 
awarded death sentence, and that 781 of these 
were refused commutation, gives us roughly an 
average of over 600 awards and over 70 
executions per year 

At the same time, India has ratified the 
International Covenant on Qvil and Pohbcal 
Rights m 1979. Article 6 of this Covenant 
recognizes "the mherent right to life” of 
"every human bemg” and requires legal 
protection of this right; "no-one shall be 


arbitrarily depnved of his life” For countries 
which have not abolished capital pumshment. 
Article 6 provides a code of conduct Sentence 
of death is to be prescnbed only for "most 
senous crimes” and it has to be "earned out 
pursuant to a final judgement rendered by a 
competent court” Retrospective habihty of 
death sentence is prohibited, nor are parties to 
the covenant allowed “depnvation of life” 
which constitutes “the crime of genocide” as 
defined m the convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
Rights to seek pardon, amnesty or 
commutation are to be guaranteed to all 
Po'sons below 18 years of age and pregnant 
women are under no cncumstances to be 
«ecuted Of course, the Indian law fulfills 
these requirements But clause (6) of Article 6 
stipulates the additional obligation' "Nothmg 
m this article diall be mvoked to delay or 
prevent the abohtion of capital pumshment by 
a State party to the present Covenant’ ’ This is 
a treaty bhgation, which read with Article 51 of 
the Indian Constitution, enjoms all branches 
of the hidian State, mcludmg the judiciary, to 
take steps towards “eventual abohtion” of 
death sentence The General Assembly of the 
Umted Nations m its Resolution 2857 (XXVI) 
of 29 December 1971 also affirmed 

"111 order to guarantee fully the nght to life, 
provided for m article 3 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the mam 
objective to be pursued is that of progressively 
restnetmg the number of offences for which 
capital punishment may be miposed, with a 
view to the desuabikty of abohsbing this 
punishment m all countnes”. 

These sentiments need translation m action, 
hidia as a major developing country, with a 
proud record of democratic endeavour 
towards protection of human nghts for her 
people, is poised to take an umque mitiative m 
abolishmg death penalty Such an imtiative 
would undoubtedly have a global unpact m the 
pursmt towards a just and humane social 
order 
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CASEWORK 

The practice of casework is a humanistic 
attempt for helpmg people who have difficulty 
mcopmg with the problems of daily hvmg It is 
one of the direct methods of social work which 
uses the case-by-case approach for dealmg with 
mdividuals or famihes as regards their 
problems of social functionmg 

Though casework as a mode of helpmg 
people on the basis of a person-to-person 
relationship was present m every society from 
ancient times, the profession^ method of 
casework ongmated m U S A m the second 
decade of this century One of the earhest 
organised efforts m U S,A to help the poor 
was the establishment of the Amencan Chanty 


^Organization Society m 1877 on the pattern of 
the Chanty Organization of London which was 
started seven years earher One of the aims of 
the society was to find out ways and means of 
helpmg the poor and needy and thus to 
organise mdividuahsed services geared to this 
purpose The society used volunteers, who 
were called friendly visitors, to visit the homes 
of the poor for purposes of assessing then* 
need, for rendermg matenal assistance and for 
givmg them guidance and advice The friendly 
visitors were subsequently supplemented by 
'paid agents' These paid helpers gradually 
developed systematic procedures m performmg 
then tasks They collected data about the 
needy mdividuals and famihes, and helped 
them after assessmg then need They also 
mamtamed records m which they kept all the 
information mcluding personal data, as well as 
the type of help rendered. It was gut of the 
practice of these early workers that casework 
developed gradually to a professional method 
m subsequent years Then collective expenence 
of knowmg the poor famihes and then 
problems and the concurrent studies of poverty 
by social scientists broadened the under- 
standmg of human behaviour There was the 
growmg recogmtion that there were forces 
withm the mdmdual and forces external to him 
which mfiuenced his behaviour and the nature 
of his existence m society h cours e of tune the 
terms ‘paid agents’ ancf^'the poo?" were 
supplanted by caseworkers and chents 
respectively m the terminology of the help 
giymg organisation and the office of the 
organisation came to be known as the agency 

Mary Richmond’s book,^ Soaal Diagnosis, 
which was pubhshed m 1917 may be considered 
as the first book m casework Jt set forth r 
methodology of helpmg clients through 
systematic ways of assessmg their problems and 
handlmg them Besides, the book mtroduced 
the prmciple of mdividualisation and also 
acknowledged the chent’s right of self- 
determmation The first tr aining programme 
for caseworkers was m the form of summer 
courses Then the need for more s ajhstaniial 
trammg was found necessary and schools of 
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social work, attached to agencies, came into 
existence When these schools attained a 
certain standmg in the community, they were 
recognized as professional schools under the 
administrative authonty of universities. 

Freudian psychology which emerged in the 
1920s had a strong unpact on casework. The 
new psychoanalytical knowledge pertaining to 
human behaviour was eagerly absorbed by 
caseworkers which was found useful m 
understanding cbents and their problems. 
Durmg this penod of development caseworkers 
focussed their attention on psychic forces 
within the individual^ During the economic 
depression of the 1930s casework had to 
consider the economic factors which were 
causing distress to clients Th ere was also the 
realisation that economic distress could lead to 
emotional distress and breakdown. One major 
outcome of the depression was the 
establishment of governmental public 
assistance programmes. It relieved the 
voluntary agencies from the tasks of providmg 
economic help which enabled the caseworkers 
to devote more tune m dealing with cbents’ 
interpersonal problems. 

During the 1940s, caseworkers wer e exposed 
to the formulations on ego psychology based on 
the observations of human bemgs as regards 
their differential coping and adapting abibties 
in times of stress The new studies on human 
behaviour brought to light the potentialities of 
the human personabty for healthy adaptation 
to life’s stresses Dunng the next two decades, 
some casework theoreticians began to examine 
sociological concepts like social role, social 
system, social class, etc , with reference to their 
applicability to casework situations. The result 
was the shifting of the focus from the self of 
the individual to his continuous interactions 
with his significant others m socisd settmgs ^ 

Amencan casework did influence the use of 
casework in India as the first professional 
social workers who did casework in the Indian 
setting were trained in the Amencan schools of 
social work Casework was one of the courses 
taught when the Su Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work, currently known as the 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, was started in 
Bombay in 1936, and it became a method of 
practice in helping people with their problems 
of social functionmg. Some social welfare 
agencies employed caseworkers particularly 
with the purpose of helping their clients in a 
one-to-one relationship Currently, the so- 
called caseworkers attached to some welfare 
services are not trained social workers, and 
those professionally tramed social workers who 
use the method of casework considerably in 
their work are not given the designation of 
caseworkers as they are hkely to use other 
methods as well 


CAUSES OF HUMAN PROBLEMS 

Problems of social functioning cause distress 
to the mdividuals who come voluntarily or 
mvoluntanly to a social work agency for help. 
What is important to .note here is that these 
mdmduals are not to be considered as one of a 
mass of people or a unit of a category, but a? 
umque persons Casework method in social 
work IS an indication of the high value placed 
on the individual by^the profession 

Those people who seek social work help for 
their problems of living do so because their 
normd coping methods are not effective in 
dealing with the particular problems There are 
reasons why individuals find their normal 
coping patterns meffective in the face of some 
problems These reasons may be broadly 
divided into five categones ^ 

(1) Lack of material resources. Social work 
agencies do not have financial resources to give 
assistance to people who seek matenal help. 
But, when lack of money makes it difficult for 
an individual to deal with a particular situation 
eRectively, it is likely that he can obtain 
financial help through the services of a 
caseworker, depending upon the nature of the 
situation and the policy of the agency For 
example, it is possible for an amputee who is 
poor and who is a patient in a general hospital 
to get monetary help throgh the social work 
department of the hospital for buying artificial 
limbs 
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(2) Misconceptions about situations and 
relationships and lack of appropriate 
information Wrong notions about things 
prevent people from handling difficult 
situations effectively Many people have 
superstitious behefs about diseases which 
prevent them from taking prompt medical 
treatment which can cure the disease For 
example, if a man beheves that his child’s 
epileptic fits are caused by the possession of a 
devil, he is likely to try reme^es which will 
worsen the condition Sometimes it is 
Ignorance of existing services and resources 
which delays action Help is requued to correct 
distorted perceptions and for obtaining 
essential mformation 

(3) Blness or health related handicaps Physical 
and mental illness and health related handicaps 
of vanous types make people helpless or 
irrational m the face of difficulties For 
mstance, when m a family the father is ill, the 
mother will have to bear extra burden and face 
problems alone for which she may require 
outside help The patient and his family may 
need help to accept the illness of the former 
and to n^e realistic plans for the present and 
fhture 

(4) Emotional distress resulting from 
stressful situations. In certam situations strong 
feelings are aroused which make a person 
mcapable of actmg sensibly For mstance, 
when a father comes to know of his adolescent 
son’s dehnquent activities he may feel so upset 
and ashamed that he may want to throw the 
boy out of the house and to sever all his 
connections with him In such situations the 
emotionally upset person needs someone to 
whom he can verbahse his feehngs freely 
Verbahsation will reduce the need to act out 
irrationally and set the nund clear for objective 
thmkmg 

(5) Personality features or deficiencies 
Defective features of one’s personahty not only 
create problematic situations for oneself and 
others but also make one mcapable of solvmg 
problems of hfe If a httle gul is brought up by 
her mother m the strong behef that her father 


who deserted the family was a bad man and 
that all men are hkewise bad, it is probable that 
the girl will have a difficult relationship with 
her husband when she later marries. The 
generahsed wrong idea may get deeply 
implanted m the daughter’s personahty durmg 
childhood and she may not be even aware of it 
as she grows mto adulthood There are 
mnumerable problems of this type effecting 
human relationships, caused by unhealthy 
attitudes and reactions which are deeply 
embedded m the personahty Here, the remedy 
hes m helpmg the persons concerned to 
develop msight about their own reations and 
learn to act consaoudy and appropnately 
rather than react automatically to situations 


PRINOPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF CASEWORK 

The foundation of the practice of cS^work 
IS a conceptual framework consistif$of umam 
values or philosophical assumptions The most 
basic value is that of the worth and dignity of 
every human being The next is the 
commitment to the goal of human betterment, 
m terms of both matenal and emotional 
wellbemg Then, there is the value related to 
the development of human potential to the 
highest level possible Smce each mdmduai is 
considered to be important, there is the 
corollary of the need for every person to 
participate fully m the direction of his own hfe 
These value orientations are the result of 
philosophic thought over years of human 
existence and are to be differentiated from 
scientiHc theones which can be tested and 
proved Nevertheless, behef in these values is a 
necessary pre-requisite in order that casework 
may be effective There is another set of 
commitments emerging from these 
philosophical assumptions and the idea of 
mdividuahsed help They are concepts of 
acceptance, non-condemning attitudes, 
confidentiality and controlled emotional 
mvolvement Though these concepts ongmally 
developed from the values mentioned earher, 
they were reinforced later by the expenence of 
social workers with the result that they 
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subsequently became casework principles or 
rules of action Gosely linked with these values 
and pnnciples is the postulate that human 
behaviour can change Human history 
indicates that sages, philosophers, pnests and 
teachers, since times immemonal, had tned to 
explain human behaviour and to change it 
They were only partially successful It will be 
presumptuous to thmk that by apphcation of 
behavioural sciences one can change human 
behaviour easily One has to be rather modest 
as regards one’s expectations 

In this context, it is pertment to think of the 
qualities desnable in a caseworker who 
functions as the change agent The social 
worker must be a person who is capable hf 
changuig hunself and his attitudes to be m 
keeping with the values and principles of 
casework He must be open to new ideas and 
develop the capaaty for self-awareness Self- 
awareness is a never ending process, and the 
ability for self-awareness is an essential quality 
in order that the social worker may be able to 
perceive his own biases and shed them to be 
able to render effective casework service to 
clients Related to the belief m the basic 
assumptions in casework is the necessity for the 
social caseworker to cultivate appropnate 
attitudes and quahties necessary for social 
\\ork 

Besides the values and principles, the body 
of knowledge m casework consists of scientific 
concepts, tools and techniques for action. 
Many of the concepts of casework have been 
borrovied from the social and behavioural 
sciences Some of these important concepts are 
the influence of environment on the 
indmdual’s life expenence, the unportance of 
the basic physical and emotional needs, 
consequences of the non-fulfilment of these 
needs, the purposefulness of behaviour and the 
impact of social and cultural factors on human 
Incs 

The techniques and tools of casework have 
dc\ eloped from practical expenence and from 
the kno>% ledge de^^ed f^rom behavioural 
sciences lnte^'le^Mng is an important tool m 
casework, and in interviewing, effective 


listemng becomes an essential component. 
Many procedures are brought mto play in the 
person-to-person contact between the 
caseworker and the chent Acceptance of 
feelings, empathy, encouragement for 
expression of feelmgs, assurance, clanfication 
of ideas and situations, and givmg of advice 
and mformation are some of the techniques 
used m casework These techniques of 
commumcation may sound to be rather 
commonplace, but they are called techniques 
for the specific reason that they have to be 
apphed consciously and deliberately by the 
social worker for certam objective? For 
example, empathising as a technique is to be 
differentiated from the quahty of sympathy A 
person’s distress may evoke feelings of 
sympathy m an observer without any mental 
effort on the part of the latter On the other 
hand, an imagmative effort and an awareness 
of one’s own feelmgs are necessary for the 
exercise of empathy A social worker cannot 
always rely on his own feelmgs of sympathy to 
be a competent professional helper Even m 
situations where sympathy is not evoked, the 
social worker has to use empathy to be of help 
to the client Empathising and related 
techmques help towards developmg a one-to- 
one relationship In a positive relationship, 
marked by an emotionally non-threatenmg 
atmosphere, the chent feels accepted despite 
his shoTtcommgs and, as a result, the mner 
pressure to defend himself is considerably 
reduced In such an emotional atmosphere the 
chent IS mclmed to look at hunself, at others 
and at situations more objectively An 
objective perception, separated from 
subjective feelmgs, is the first step towards 
change of behaviour. 

Besides these techniques of communication, 
there is another procedure, that of 
environmental change The caseworker makes 
efforts to deal with the Ghent’s environmental 
difficulties by securing for him material 
resources Soaal work agencies do not have 
the fmanaal resources to provide economic 
assistance to clients, but the social worker, 
with his knowledge of the larger community, is 
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producing results Professional skill is required 
on the part of the caseworker to assess every 
client and to select a suitable procedure based 
on empirical evidence The core of eclecticism 
IS that It aims at choosing a procedure suitable 
for the client rather than fitting the client to a 
procedure in hand The choice of a particular 
conceptual stance is the end product of an 
mtellectual and emotional process and it is 
likely to be influenced by the particular 
personality make up of the caseworker ^ 

An eclectic approach does make heavy 
demands on the caseworker in that he needs to 
have substantial knowledge and practical skills 
He should analyse and evaluate Most 
importantly, he should have the tolerance and 
flexibilitv to have his own attitudes altered to 
be willing to try new procedures All these 
would imply that casework practitioners 
should involve themselves in an ongoing 
process of education Refresher courses, 
seminars, workshops and such other 
programmes are methods for providing 
continuing education to social workers 

THEORY BUILDING IN CASEWORK 

A hsting of the different approaches to 
theory buildmg in soaal work presented by 
Turner in one of his books is relevant here with 
reference to theory building in casework ^ The 
approaches are (i) Some of the earlier books 
on casework were the results of caseworkers’ 
efforts to formulate and explain the values, 
axioms, attitudes and techniques of practice 
This is referred to as the pre-theory approach 
(u) Some caseworkers have based their written 
work on some specific theory which they have 
accepted There have been some casework 
books written on the framework of 
psychodynamic theory, some others on 
funcional theory and at least one book each on 
cognitive theory and role theory (ui) Some 
authors have used practice base and have 
presented concepts in their own thinking G B 
Banerjee, one of the pioneers of professional 
social w'ork in India, has contributed 
considerably to Indian social work through her 


teaching and writing In her written work, she 
has tried to integrate relevant concepts f^rom 
Indian philosophy with casework® (iv) A 
fourth method has been to compile all theories 
together and to make companson between 
theories (v) There are a few who have built up 
theory based on research findings Though this 
is an important and essential method, this has 
been used infrequently Therefore, this inode 
has to be developed and fostered to strengthen 
the theoretical base of casework 


CASEWORK PRACTICE IN INDIA 

Casework is practised m many settings in 
India, but only in settings confined to urban 
areas Social work agencies which provide 
casework services to help people in distress are 
social service departments of hospitals and 
clinics, family welfare service centres, 
residential institutions for children and adults, 
social service departments of schools, child 
guidance clinics, community centres, 
correctional institutions and mental health 
centres 

In order to understand the case situations of 
Indian chents, it is useful to refer to the 
classification of factors (a classification which 
has been mentioned earlier) which lie beyond 
people’s abilities for problem solving Most of 
the casework chentele belong to the lower 
socio-economic levels They bnng problems 
which fall within the five-factor range, and 
generally they bnng more than one problem 
Most have the common difficulty, namely, 
lack of matenal resources, coupled with other 
predicaments Caseworkers are often 
ovenvhelmed by the prevalence of large scale 
poverty among their clientele Never dunng the 
bnef span of the history of casework have 
caseworkers claimed that they had remedies for 
large scale poverty and economic distress 
While working with a poor person what the 
caseworker can offer is a humane and 
understanding relationship and advocacy on 
his behalf to get the necessary matenals for the 
fulfilment of his basic needs Caseworkers in 
cities, particularly m Bombay, do succeed in 
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pooling matenal resources on behalf of 
individual clients But when there are many 
poverty stncken clients, the caseworker’s 
success in finding economic resources 
diminishes There is a point of view, therefore 
that all social work efforts should be geared to 
system-change rather than to individuals Such 
a stance cannot be accepted by the caseworker 
whose first commitment is to the individual 
Caseworkers also deal with situations other 
than those created by economic needs . 
Furthermore, efforts by social workers alone 
cannot bring about changes withm the social, 
political and economic structures of the Indian 
society Social workers, nevertheless, have a 
responsibihty as regards the advocacy role and 
to support the argument and social action m 
favour of system-change. 

Indian casework needs to develop 
indigenous literature Caseworkers have 
developed strategies of intervention suited to 
Indian clientele If they can abstract these from 
practice situations, conceptualise and build 
postulates around them, it will have 
considerable educational and practice value 
Some of the approaches to theory 
development which were discussed in this 
article can be used by caseworkers for 
developing concepts An eclectic approach 
provides ample scope for practice-based 
research. The introduction of doctoral 
programmes in social work in Indian 
universities is a step which will also help m 
building up indigenous literature 

Casework which is the oldest method in 
professional social work has been the centre of 
many controversies. The mam controversy has 
been around the question whether it is an 
effective way of dealing with human problems 
There have been arguments for and against 
casework, without amving at any conclusion. 
Casework is not the method suitable for all 
human problems, but for certam problems no 
better method is available Until a better and 
more effective way is evolved, this method, 
embodymg a personalized service, is going to 
stay 

G MATHEW 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
HEALTH SCHEME 


The Central (jovernment Health Scheme 
was introduced in the Union Territory of Delhi 
on I July 1954 as a contributory health service 
to prepare the ground for a National Health 
Service It was intended to demonstrate the 
feasibihty of a comprehensive medical care 
programme on a contnbutory basis m which 
both the employer as well as the employee 
contnbute The mam objectives of the scheme 
are: (i) to provide comprehensive medical care 
to Central government employees, (ii) to do 
away with the cumbersome and expensive 
system of reimbursement of medical expenses 
under the Civil Services (Medical Attendance) 
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Rules, and (m) to work as a pilot project for 
the National Health Service 

Compulsory monthly contnbution on a 
graded scale is deducted from the salary of all 
Central government servants residmg m the 
areas covered by the scheme, partly to meet the 
cost of the scheme and partly to mculcate an 
idea of partnership m this social security 
scheme The rate of monthly contnbution 
vanes from 50 p for a monthly salary upto Rs 
199; 75 p for a monthly salary between Rs 199 
and Rs 330, Rs 1 50 for a monthly salary 
between Rs 330 to Rs 460, to Rs 12 for 
monthly salary of Rs 2,250 and above 

GROWTH 

Over the years the utihty and populanty of 
the scheme has been established and its 
operation extended to other cities The scheme 
was mtroduced m Bombay m 1963, Allahabad 
m 1969, Meerut m 1971, Kanpur and Calcutta 
m 1972, Nagpur m 1973, Madras m 1975, 
Hyderabad, Bangalore and Patna m 1976, 
Pune and Jaipur m 1978, and Ahmedabad and 
Lucknow in 1979 In these places, 
arrangements for hospitahsation and specialist 
consultation facihties have been made with 
State government hospitals and recognised 
private hospitals In addition to Central 
government employees, the scheme has been 
extended to a number of Corporations, semi- 
government organisations, Jawahar Lai Nehru 
University and Delhi pohce personnel The 
scheme has also been extended to Members of 
Parliament to whom medical facihties are 
provided as apphcable to Category ‘A’ Officers 
of the Central Government Members ot the 
general pubhc m 14 selected areas of Delhi 
where government servants predominantly 
reside and where pnvate practitioners do not 
settle down due to limited scope of pnvate 
practice have also been covered The rate of 
contnbution for this category of beneficianes 
IS higher than that for Central government 
employees The amount charged is the actual 
expenditure per family mcurred by the CGHS , 
namely, Rs 300 per annum The scheme has 


also been extended to former Members of 
Parhament, former Governors, former Vice- 
Presidents and retired judges of the High 
Courts Pensioners are required to. pay CGHS 
contnbution on their pension or last pay drawn 
at rates applicable to serving government 
servants drawing similar pay With a modest 
beginming of 16 Allopathic dispensanes in 1954 
servmg about 53,000 famihes m Delhi, the 
coverage has expanded considerably over the 
years On 31 March 1979 the scheme covered 
4 7 lakh famihes through 147 Allopathic 
dispensanes, 19 Hemeo Umts, 20 Ayurvedic 
Units, 2 Unani dispensanes^ one Yoga Centre 
and 14 Dental Units spread over the country 
The total expenditure on CGHS has mcreased 
from Rs 7 11 crores m 1975-76 to Rs 12 05 
crores in 1979-80 

FAaUTIES PROVIDED UNDER THE SCHEME 

Out-patient services to employees and then: 
famihes are provided through static and mobile 
dispensaries in Allopathic, Ayurvedic, 
Homeopathic and Unam systems of medicme. 
In addition, the facility of attendance by 
doctors at the residence of the beneficiary m 
case of emergency and senous illness is also 
provided Routme pathological tests are 
done m laboratones attached to CGHS 
di^ensanes Arrangements exist for providmg 
round the clock emergency services through 
functionmg dispensanes For this purpose, one 
or more dispensanes are grouped together 
Speciahst services through visits of specialists 
attached to ho^itals are provided m most of 
the dispensanes. Medicmes prescnbed by 
Medical Officers and Speciahsts are supphed 
by the dispensanes For this purpose a Central 
Government Medical Store has been set up 

In-patient services m recognised hospitals are 
provided free of charge Patients are provided 
beds according to their entitlement 
Beneficianes m the salary group upto Rs 750 
per month are provided beds m general wards 
and those drawmg salary above Rs 750 per 
month are entitled to nursmg home facihties 
All types of diagnostic facihties, mcluding 
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^■^y» E C.G, E E C I etc., are provided by 
hospitals on requisition by the Medical 
Officers For certain diseases for which 
facihties are not available in one station, 
patients are referred to outside hospitals as, for 
mstance, for cancer treatment to the Tata 
Memorial Hospital, and for neuro-surgery and 
cardic and cardiothorasic surgery to the 
Christian Medical Cbllege, Vellore Tra velling 
expenses for the patient and the attendant are 
admissible in the case of tuberculosis and 
mental disorders Patients are allowed 
admission m certam recognised tuberculosis 
and mental hospitals all over India. The CGHS 
beneficiaries get free treatment at these 
hospitals They have, however, to pay for diet 
charges according to pay ceihng 

All CGHS dispensaries provide ante-natal 
and post-natal services, and family welfare 
planning services Free distnbution of 
contraceptives, I U D insertion and advice on 
family plannmg IS given Immumsation services 
for pre-school and school-gomg children are 
also provided 

In Delhi an Ayurvedic Hospital has been 
established for CGHS benefiaanes 

Maternity services are provided through 
recognised matermty centres, and a CGHS 
Maternity and Gynaecology Hospital Two 
maternity centres provide for medical 
termination of pregnancy and female 
sterilisation services 

Health check-up facihties for Central 
government servants are provided through a 
number of first-aid posts m Delhi One 
Medical Exanunation Centre for Members of 
Parhament is functioiung m Parhament House 
Annexe, New Delhi, where X-Ray, laboratory, 

E C G and physiotherapy services are 
provided As recommended by the Third Pay 
Commission, compulsory health check-up of 
all Central government employees is proposed 
to be provided through full-fiedgedpolychnics 
\^hich are to be set up m a phased manner. 

It ^m 11 thus be seen that comprehensive 
medical care, mcludmg matermty and child 
health services, is given by the government to 


Its employees through the agency of CGHS 

Progress towards the ongmal goal of 
mtroducmg a National Health Insurance 
Scheme throughout the country has been 
steady thou^ not spectacular The main 
difficulties have been lack of adequate funds, 
non-availabihty of land and accommodation 
for construction of hospitals and dispensaries, 
and shortage of medical and para-medical 
staff Although there are three Centrally 
administered hospitals m Delhi, m other cities 
It has not been possible to construct hospitals 
due to certam constramts One of the problems 
faced m the ejqpansion of the scheme is that the 
State Governments and hospital authorities 
sometimes find it difficult to conform to the 
procedure laid down for hospitahsation and 
specialist services to the CGHS beneficianes 
where this is different from that followed m 
respect of other patients. There is a 
contmuously mcreasmg demand to brmg more 
and more orgamsations and areas under the 
coverage of the CGHS Health schemes on 
somewhat similar Imes are run by Employees 
State Insurance Corporation, Coal Mmes 
Labour Welfare Organisation, Port Health 
Organisation, large mdustnal umts like steel 
plants. State government corporations and 
local bodies It would be desirable to 
progressively cover the whole country by 
medical care on the pattern of CGHS 
dispensaries 

For achievmg the goal of havmg a national 
health service on the pattern of U K , several 
alternatives can be considered— whether 
medical care is to be provided to the entire 
population through CGHS dispensanes, or 
there should be an amalgamation of different 
types of health care schemes on the Imes of the 
National Health Service m U K Expenence of 
the past twenty-five years shows that smce a 
whole time health service through dispensanes 
IS an ideal one, it should be the endeavour to 
accept the first alternative and do the future 
plaimmg of the national health service on that 
pattern 
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CHILD AND THE LAW 

The child has been a subject of special laws 
and legal provisions Because of its tender 
years, weak physique, and inadequately 
developed nund and understandmg, it needs 
protection against moral and physical harm 
and exploitation by others In the formative 
years of its hfe, the child needs special care and 
services to realise its full potential for growth 
and development There are over 2S0 Central 
and State statutes concemmg children Laws 
are essential to protect and help children, but 
to achieve their aim, these must act m 
conjunction with other programmes and 
measures for care and welfare of children 

India stnves to be a welfare state This is 
reflected m the Directive Prmaples of State 
Pohcy of the Constitution The Consitution- 
makers were consaous of the need for special 
care for children A few articles deal 
specifically with the protection and welfare of 
children * The National Pohcy Resolution for 
Children, 1974, lays speaal stress on the 
responsibihty of the nation for physical, 
mental, moral and social development of 
children 

All this calls for a great deal of legislative 
activity The subject of ‘child’ does not fall 
exclusively either m the Union (Central) or the 
State field Different matters related to child 
care and development are distnbuted among 
the Umon, State and the concurrent lists of the 
Constitution Accordmgly, there are both 
Central and State statutes on the subject 
Some statutes exclusively deal with the child, 
for example the Employment of Children Act, 
1938, or the Children Act, 1960, but qmte a 
number of statutes have hmited specific 
provisions for children, for example the 
Factones Act, 1948, or the Indian Penal Code 

The statutes deahng with children are 

surveyed below under the following heads 

employment of children, child welfare, 

cnmm^ law, family law, contracts and torts, 

and suits by and agamst children 
% 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 

Employment of children is to be discouraged 
owmg to then weak physical and mental 
condition and the necessity to channelise their 
time and energy mto education and other 
activities beneficial m developing then 
personahty and mtellectual faculties Even if 
child employment is necessary m a country like 
India for reasons of acute poverty, it is 
necessary to regulate it to protect the health 
and physique of children The Indian statutory 
provisions are designed to meet these needs 

There are a number of statutes, both Central 
and State, which prohibit employment of 
children of below a certam age, and permit the 
employment of children above this limit 
subject to certam conditions and restnctions. 
The State statutes generally apply to shops and 
establishments (like commercial 
establishments, restaurants and hotels, and 
places of amusement) m urban areas The 
Central statutes apply to sectors like mdustnes, 
mmmg and transport 

At the mtemational level, there are the 
International Labour Orgamsation (ILO) 
Conventions and Recommendations on 
employment of children India has ratified 
several of these Some of these conventions 
have special provisions for developing 
countnes hke India, these lay down lower 
standards than those to be followed by 
developed countnes In the matter of labour 
laws relatmg to children, India tnes to follow 
the standards set by ILO Conventions So far 
the ILO has adopted 18 Conventions and 16 
Recommendations, which deal with children 

The Indian Laws and the ILO Conventions 
mainly deal with four aspects (i) mimmum age 
for employment of children, (ii) medical 
exammation of children, (m) maximum hours 
of work, and (iv) prohibition of night work for 
children 

There are several enactments which deal with 
the above four aspects These mclude the 
Factones Act, 1948, the Mmes Act, 1952, the 
Employment of Children Act, 1938 (concerned 
with employment of children m hazardous 
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occupations such as transport of passengers, 
goods or mail by railways, or by a port 
authonty within the lunits of a port, or a 
workshop wherein any of the foUowmg 
processes are earned on* bidi-meVm%^ caipet- 
weaving, cement manufacture including 
bagging of cement, cloth-pnnting, dyeing and 
weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives 
and fire works, mica>cutting and splittmg, 
shellac manufacture, tanning, soap 
manufacture and wool cleaning, etc ); 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1958; Motor 
Transport Workers Act, 1951, Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951, Bidi and Cigar Workers 
(Conditions of Employment) Act, 1966, and 
the state Shops and Establishments Acts. 

As an illustration, let us take the provisions 
of the Factories Act The Act prohibits 
employment of a child below 14 years in any 
factory Children above that age can be 
employed subject to certam restrictions 
Children above 14 years and below 18 years are 
required to obtain a certificate of fitness from a 
certifying surgeon before they can be 
employed The Act also provides for mitial and 
periodic examination of such children 
Certificates of fitness granted or renewed are 
valid for a penod of twelve months A child 
belonging to the age-group 14 years to 17 years 
IS not to be employee tor nignt work. A child 
between the age of 14 and 15 years cannot 
work for more than 4 \f2. hours on any day; 
cannot work m two shifts, and is not aUowed 
to work in more than one factory on the same 
day. Subject to what is stated above, a child 
between the age of IS and 18 years is 
considered to be an adult for purposes of the 
various provisions of the Factones Act, 
provided he has a certificate from a certifymg 
surgeon that he is fit for a full day's work in a 
factory. There are provisions m the Act 
prohibiting employment of a child in tasks 
which are dangerous The Act provides for 
creches to be established by the 'employer m 
factories employing 30 or more women 
workers for the use of children under 6 years of 
age. The Act provides for penalties for 
contravention of its provisions A wrongful 


employer is punishable with impnsonment for 
a term upto three months or a fine upto Rs 
500 or with both Penalty can also be imposed 
on a parent or guardian for permitting double 
employment of a child The Factones Act 
apphes only to factones which employ a 
minimum number of ten persons where a 
manufacturmg process is bemg earned on with 
the aid of power or twenty persons where it is 
bemg earned on without the aid of power 

The other statutes also prohibit employment 
of children below a certam age and regulate 
their employment above that age. There are, 
however, variations from Act to Act m several 
matters hke age of employment, hours of 
work, medical exammation. For instance, 
provisions of the Mmes Act with respect to 
employment of children are more strmgent 
than those of the Factones Act, but are less 
stnet than those relatmg to employment m 
shops and establishments. 

The Apprentices Act, 1961, regulates the 
trammg of apprentices m mdustiy so that 
programme of trammg may be organised on a 
systematic basis and the apprentices may denve 
the maximum advantage from their trammg. 
The Act prohibits engagmg children below 14 
years as apprentices 

The survey reveals that while the legislation 
has gone a long way m ensurmg the welfare 
and regulation of work conditions of child 
labour, it is still deficient judged by the 
mtemational standards laid down by the ILO. 
Some of the reasons for this are economic 
backwardness obhgmg a family to seek 
employment for children; lack of educational 
facilities; the unorganised nature of some of 
the economic sectors; and the small size of 
manufacturmg units, making the enforcement 
of law difficult Thus, for employment of 
children, the various ages presenbed for 
different occupations are lower than the ILO 
standards. We do not have a law for 
agncultural labour Smaller factones are left 
uncovered by law The position is similar iwth 
regard to medical exammation We do not 
have laws m respect of medical exammation of 
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children in non-mdustnal occupations, 
establishments which are not factories, 
establishments engaged m transport and nunes 
above ground Further, the age up to which 
medical exanunation is requued m factones 
and nunes is less than the ILO standards With 
regard to night work also our provisions are 
less strmgent than those laid down by the ILO 
Conventions. 

CHILD WELFARE 

In a broad sense, child welfare refers to all 
those measures which lead to the proper 
physical, social and psychological development 
of the cUd Many of the welfare services such 
as nutrition programmes and child 
development services do not require the 
support of law Law steps m only when legal 
sanction or compulsion is needed m the case of 
adnunistration and other agenaes to take 
action m the mterest of the child The major 
concern of the law is with the treatment and 
rehabilitation of neglected, destitute, 
victunised, delmquent and eiqiloited cluldren; 
primary educauon for children, and child 
health m a hunted respect 

To provide for the care, protection, 
mamtenance, welfare, trammg, education and 
rehabihtation of neglected or delmquent 
children, there is the Central Children Act, 
1960, which apphes to the Umon Temtones 
Besides this enactment. States have theu- own 
Children Acts Of the 22 States and 9 Union 
Temtones, Children Acts are in force m 17 
States (covering all the distncts mil States and 
85 distncts out of 162 m 6 States) and 3 Union 
Temtones ^ 

Under the Central statute a child means a 
boy who has not attamed the age of sixteen 
years or a gul who has not attamed the age of 
18 years There are vanations from State to 
State m the defimtion of a child m relation to 
his age 

The Central statute with regard to the 
treatment and care ot children makes a 
distmction between neglected and delmquent 
children. A neglected child is one who is found 


beggmg, or who does not have a settled place 
of abode or ostensible means of subsistence, or 
who IS found destitute, whether orphan or not, 
or whose parent or guardian does not exercise 
proper care and control over him, or who hves 
m a brothel or with a prostitute or is found to 
associate with any person who leads an 
immoral, drunken or depraved hfe The Act 
provides for the estabhshment of child welfare 
boards to mvestigate the problems of neglected 
children and to formulate treatment plans 
Any pohce officer, or an authorised person, 
who IS of the opimon that a child is apparently 
a neglected child, may take charge of such a 
child and is required to produce him before the 
board withm 24 hours The child, unless he is 
kept with his parent or guardian, is to be sent 
to an observation home until he is brought 
agam before the board After an enquiry, the 
board may either order the release of the child 
or order him to be sent to a children’s home for 
a penod till he ceases to be a child In some 
cases, the board may place a neglected child 
under the care of a parent or guardian or any 
other fit person on his executmg a bond The 
board may commit a child suffermg from a 
dangerous disease to an approved place for 
treatment 

There are differences between the Central 
statute and some of the State statutes These 
are mstead of the child welfare board, the 
child may be dealt with by a juvenile court, the 
child may be sent to the remand home durmg 
the enquiry and certified school on the 
conclusion of enqiury 

Under the Central Act, the procedure for 
deahng with delmquent children is the same as 
that for deahng with neglected children, except 
thal; mstead of the child welfare board, it is the 
juv^e court which deals with them Further, 
after the decision of the court, a child is to be 
sent to a special school for delinquent children 
mstead of the children’s home Thus there are 
separate mstitutions for dehnquents and non- 
delmquents 

The Central Act also makes provisions for 
afirer-care services for the child on leavmg the 
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children’s home or special school In the 
absence of proper follow-up action for the 
rehabilitation of a child, the whole purpose of 
creatmg special instituionalised services to deal 
neglected and delmquent chUdten is likdy 
to get defeated. 

The Central and the State statutes provide 
for hcensing out of inmates of children’s 
homes and spedal schools The purpose is to 
enable the child to hve with a responsible 
person for purposes of proper education and 
training m a useful trade or calhng 

The child statutes also provide for 
protection of children agamst victimisation 
Thus the Central Act provides for punishment 
of a person who, basing control over a child, 
assaults, abandons, exposes or wilfully 
neglects him m a manner hkely to cause hun 
unnecessary mental and physicd suffering 

Some of the more beneficial features of the 
Children Act are separate treatment of 
neglected children and delmquent children; 
keeping the mfiuence of the pohce to the 
minimum; not keepmg the children, whether 
neglected or delmquent, m police or jail 
custody, emphasis on rehabihtatton rather 
than on punishment m the treatment of 
dehquent children 

Several State statutes provide for 
punishment to persons who mduce girls to lead 
an immoral Ufe or who behave immorally with 
girls As stated earlier, under the Children Acts 
(Central and State) a 'ne^ected child’ mdudes 
a girl who lives m a brothel or with a prostitute. 
Apart from these provisions, there is the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls Act, 1956. It is a Central statute whidi 
apphes throughout India The Act has several 
provisions auned at suppressing imm oral traffic 
m ^Is and women. Besides providing for 
punishment to those who fadhtate this vicious 
practice, the Act provides for the 
establishment of homes for rehabihtatmg of 
such girls and women 

In addition to the Children Act deahng with 
child beggais, the States have separate anti- 
beggao' statutes. For example, the Bombay 


Prevention of Beggmg Act, 1959, provides that 
if a child above 5 years of age is found beggmg, 
the court before which he is brou^t is required 
to send him to a juvenile court. From then 
onwards, the provisions of the Bombay 
ChQdren Act apply 

Article 45 of the Constitution, as stated 
earher, casts an obhgation on the State to 
provide free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of 14 
years As education is a State subject, the 
States have enacted the necessary legislation to 
that effect. The Central Government prepared 
a Model Draft Bill for compulsoiy education 
to be adopted by the States In 1960, 
Parhament enacted the Delhi Primary 
Education Act Several State legislations have 
been modelled on the Delhi Act. Under the 
Delhi Act the prunaiy responsibihty to create 
facihties for free primary education is on the 
local authonties Primary education means 
education up to a class or standard not beyond 
the eighth class or standard, as may be 
prescribed. The Act provides for the 
imposition of a nominal fine on parents for 
then failure to send the child to school wihout 
any reasonable excuse The Act also prohibits 
persons from eraploymg a child which wiD 
prevent hun from attendmg an approved 
school. Pnmary education under the Act is 
free 

The two matters pertaining to health bemg 
dealt with by law are small-pox and smokmg 
The Central Vaccmation Act, 1880, provides 
for compulsory vaccmation of children and 
adults. No fee is to be charged except by a 
private vaccmator. The vanous State statutes 
are modelled on the Central Vaccmation Act 
As smoking of tobacco is mjunous to health, 
there exist Acts m the States to prevent 
children from smoking and to punish those 
who encourage them to smoke 

CRIMINAL LAW 

There are special statutory provisions m 
relation to crimes committed by children both 
in respect to substantive and procedural 
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aspects, and also m relation to crimes agamst 
children The basic statutes m this area are the 
Indian Penal Code, the Cnmmal Procedure 
Code and the Children Acts, apart from a few 
statutory provisions m special enactments like 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic m Women 
and Guls Act, 1956. 

The Indian Penal Code recognises that 
“nothmg IS an offence which is done by a child 
under 7 years of age” Further, under the 
Code, a child above 7 years and below 12 may 
not be said to have committed an offence if he 
lacks sufficient matunty of understandmg to 
judge the nature and consequences of his 
conduct with regard to the particular thing 
which he has done. The Suppression of 
Immoral Trafic Act was enacted to stop the 
vice of commerciahsed prostitution. The mam 
thrust of the law is agamst the keepmg and 
managing of brothels and other mcidental 
matters hke penahsmg persons who aid and 
promote the runnmg of prostitution as a 
busmess Under the Act, girls engaged m 
unmoral traffic as such are not punishable A 
girl or a woman prostitute is, however, 
punishable where prostitution is earned on m 
any premises which are withm a distance of two 
hundred metres of any place of pubhc religious 
worship, educational msitution, hostel, 
hospital, etc , or m any premises which are 
withm the notified area, or when she makes a 
positive attempt to seduce or sohat persons for 
purposes of prostitution m or witlun sight of, 
and m such manner as to be seen or heard 
from, any pubhc place, whether from withm 
any buildmg or house or not. The Act also 
punishes persons mcludmg a girl or a woman 
for keepmg a brothel or procuring or mducmg 
women or guls for prostitution. The Act makes 
provision for releasmg a gul or a woman 
prostitute on probation or detention m a 
corrective mstitution mstead of sentencmg her 
to mipnsonment A provision which has the 
effect of preventmg a gul under sixteen years 
not to mdulge m prostitution is section 375 of 
the I P.C. which provides that a person havmg 
sexual mtercourse with such a gul with or 
without her consent shall be guilty of rape. 


The Child Marriage Restramt Act, 1929, as 
amended m 1978 prohibits mamages between a 
male below 21 years and a female below 18 
years of age The Act provides punishment for 
a male between the age of 18 years to 21 and 
above if he contracts a marriage with a female 
child 

The Children Act, read with the Cnmmal 
Procedure Code, prescribes a special 
procedure for detention and trial of a 
dehnquent child Section 27 of the Cr P C 
1973 provides that a person under the age of 16 
years committmg an offence not punishable 
with death or imprisonment for life, brought 
before the court, may be fried by a juvenile 
court under the Chil^en Act It thus means 
that a child below 16 years is ordmanly to be 
fried by a Juvenile court and not by an 
ordmaiy court, except when the offence is 
pumshable with death or imprisonment for life 
m which case the procedure will be the same as 
presenbed for others by the Cr P.C Several 
State Children Acts foreclose the option of the 
court m this regard and requue that a 
dehnquent child shall be tried by a juvenile 
court, except where the offence is punishable 
with death or unpnsonment for life The 
Children Act, 1960, ^ecifically provides that 
no child IS to be tned jomtly with an adult 

While arresting a dehnquent child it is the 
ordmary cnmmal justice process which comes 
mto bemg Thus, it is the pohee which exercises 
the power of arrest m such a case, but there are 
hberal provisions with regard to the bail for 
children Section 18 of the Children Act, 1960, 
requires that a dehnquent child is necessarily to 
be released on bail whether he is accused of a 
bailable or non-bailable offence, unless there 
are reasonable grounds for behevmg that the 
release is likely to brmg him mto association 
with any reputed cnmmal or eiqiose him to 
moral danger or his release would defeat the 
ends of justice So long as a child is not 
released on bail he is not to be kept m a pohee 
station or jail but m an observation home 
Here, two defiaencies m the matter of arrest of 
a delinquent child and his tnal may be noted 
The Children Act, 1960, gives no guidelmes as 
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to when the pohce is to exercise its coercive 
power of arrest, and in the absence of this it is 
not unlikely that the pohce may misuse its 
powers A few of the States have restricted the 
powers of the pohce is this regard by permittmg 
It to arrest children on a charge of non-bailable 
offence only Secondly, at the tnal of a 
delinquent child there is no provision for legal 
aid to be given by the State to the accused with 
the resultant danger of a child bemg convicted 
of an offence which he had not committed To 
guard agamst such a danger, it is essential that 
a child is represented by a lawyer so that he 
does not get convicted unwillmgly and out of 
Ignorance. 

For child offenders the punishment of 
impnsonment is not to be used. The court may 
pass any of the followmg orders against a child 
found guilty of an offence: adnunister advice 
or admonition; send to a special school; place 
under the supervision of a probation officer, 
place on probation of good conduct under the 
care of parent, guardian or any other fit 
person; impose fine, keep in safe custody m a 
prescnbed place 

For purposes of then protection and 
welfare, the I.P C. and a few other laws have 
provisions for dealing with offences committed 
against children. The I P C. mentions the 
following offences against children: causmg of 
death of a living child if any part of that child 
has been brought forth; concealment of buth 
by secret disposal of the body of a child with an 
mtentional view to withhold the disclosure of 
the buth of the child from the world; exposmg 
a child below twelve years to physical nsk, or 
desertmg it with the mtention of abandomng it 
by the parent or any person entrusted with the 
care of the child, kidnappmg from lawful 
guardianship; kidnappmg or maumng a child 
for beggmg, selhng a child for purposes of 
prostitution, etc 

The S I T. Act prescribes pumshment to 
persons engaged in promoting the evil of 
prostitution The Child Mamage Restramt 
Act, 1929 provides for punishment of persons 
connected with the performance of child 


marriages. The Young Persons Harmful 
Pubhcations Act, 1956, prescnbes pun ish ment 
for pubhcation and distribution of materials 
harmful to children. The Children Act, 1960, 
makes such matters as cruelty to children, 
exploiting them, usmg them for begging, etc., 
pumshable wrongs 

FAMILY LAW 

ITie legislation relating to family law is quite 
complex m India since basically it is the 
personal laws of different commumties which 
are apphcable m the matter of family 
relationship The major communities are the 
Hmdus (which term includes Buddhists, Siks 
and Jams), Mushms, Christians and Parsis. In 
the case of the Mushms, it is pnmanly the 
traditional law which apphes and which is 
based on religion except for a minor 
codification here and there The Hmdu law has 
been codified. The Christian and Parsi laws 
have been codified m relation to marriage 
There are, however, a few statutes which apply 
to all the commumties, for example the Child 
Mamage Restramt Act, 1929 (popularly 
known as the Sharda Act). 

Family law is concerned with such matters as 
mamage, legitunacy, guardianship, adoption, 
and mamtenance 

The laws of all the communities discourage 
child mamage. The Sharda Act as amended m 
1978 prescnbes the mmimum age for mamage 
for a boy to be 21 and a gul to be 18 The Act 
prescnbes penalties for its violation; but a 
mamage solemmsed contrary to its provisions 
IS not mvahd For findmg out the vahdity of 
child mamages, one has to look to the personal 
law of the parties mvolved The personal laws 
vary from communities to communities. For 
mstance, under the Hmdu Mamage Act, 1955, 
such a mamage is neither void nor voidable; 
under the Muslim law it is voidable at the 
option of the girl; under the - Parsi Law it will 
be mvahd unless the consent of the guardian 
has been obtamed, etc. Under the Special 
Mamage Act, 1954, the parties belongmg to 
any community may solenmise the mamage 
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The Act prescnbes the nunimum age for 
mamage of a boy as 21 years and for a girl as 18 
years The marriage solramised without 
f ulfilling the age requirements of the Act is 
void 

Another concern of family law is the 
question of legitimacy of a child. The Indian 
Evidence Act, 1872, which apphes to all the 
commumties, deals with this question 
According to its provisions, the cntenon for 
legitimacy is not conception but birth during 
the mamage The relevant section says* “The 
fact that any person was bom during the 
contmuance of a vahd mamage between his 
mother and any man, or withm two hundred 
and eighty days after its dissolution, the 
mother remaining unmamed, shall be 
conclusive proof that he is the legitimate son of 
that man, unless it can be shown that the 
parties had no access to ^ch other at any time 
when he could have been begotten ’’ The 
section comes mto operation when the 
mairaige IS vahd The legitimacy of the child of 
an mvahd mamage is detemuned by his 
personal law 

The personal law of the Hmdus is the most 
hberal with regard to the legitimacy of children 
bom of mvahd mamage Thus, the Hmdu 
Mamage Act, 1955, regards such children to be 
legitimate whether mamage is annuled by the 
court or not. Under the Muslim personal law, 
such children are generally regarded as 
illegitimate except when the mamage only is 
irregular (fasid). The provisions of the Special 
Mamage Act are the same as those of the 
Hindu Mamage Act. The Farsi and the 
Ctmstian laws are silent on the subject 

As regards the disabdties of ille g itim at e 
children the position is as follows. Under the 
Hindu Mamage Act a child of an mvahd 
mamage, though legitimate, succeeds only to 
his parents’ property but not of other 
relations An illegitimate child under the 
Hindu and Muslim laws has a right of 
mhentance from his mother but not father. 
Under the Indian Succession Act, 1925, which 
apphes to Christian and Jews and also persons 


governed by the Special Mamage Act, 1954, an 
illegitimate child has no ngfat of mhentance 
from his parents 

Under the Hindu Adoption and 
Mamtenance Act, 1956, both the parents are 
hable to mamtam their illegitimate children 
Fbrther, under the Cmnmal Procedure Code, 
1973, which apphes to all the commumties, a 
putative father of an illegitimate child is hable 
to mamtam him 

India has thus qmte hberal provisions m the 
mterest of ille gi t imate children A number of 
hidian statutory provisions are on the hnes of 
the U N Draft General Pimaples on Equahty 
dnd Non-Discnmmation m Respect of Persons 
Bom Out of Wedlock It has been stated. 
“Thus under section 112 of the Indian 
Evidence Act a child bom durmg mamage is 
presumed to be legitimate though he may have 
been conceived earher to the mamage Then 
under the Hmdu Mamage Act and the Special 
Mamage Act children bom out of void and 
voidable mamages remam legitimate (Muslim 
law IS deficient m this respect) Further, every 
illegitimate child is entitled to maternal flhation 
to the woman who gives birth to the child 
Under the Hmdu Adoption and Mamtenance 
Act, 1956, both parents are hable to mamtam 
their illegitimate children Legally, every 
person bom out of wedlock enjoys the same 
pohtical, social, economic and cultural rights 
as persons bom m wedlock A few of the 
matters m which our law falls short of these 
Draft Prmciples are. (i) there is no genenal law 
which provides for the establishment of 
paternal flhation through a vanety of means, 
mcludmg acknowledgement, recogmtion of 
legal presumptions and judicial decision, (u) 
there is no law to provide that any person bom 
df parents who may many each other after the 
birth of that person is considered to be bom of 
that mamage; (m) there is no law to equate 
illegitimate children with le gitimat e children m 
the matter of succession of property, etc. even 
where paternal fihation has been established”^ 

Protection of mmors is another matter 
concerning family law To protect the mterest 
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of minors, there are laws makmg provisions 
for appomtment of guardians of minor's 
person and property. The basic statute on the 
subject IS the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 
This statute exists side by side with the personal 
laws, but It prevails over the personal law if 
there is a conflict. Under the Act an 
apphcation can be made to a court for 
appomtmg a guardian of a nunor In 
appomtmg a guardian by the court the 
paramount consideration is the welfare of the 
child and m this connection the court is to give 
due regard to the personal law of the nunor. 

Only amongst the Hindus the law permits 
adoption. In the case of other communities, 
custom may permit adoption but the practice is 
not widespread Adoption among the Hmdus 
IS based on their religion At present adoption 
amongst this commumty is governed by the 
Hmdu Adoption and Mamtenance Act, 1956 
Even this statute is outmoded m the sense that 
It IS parent-based and religion is the govemmg 
factor. The motivation for this Act is not the 
mterest of the abandoned or destitute child but 
that of the parents wishmg to adopt a child. 
The Adoption of Children Bill was mtroduced 
in parliament m 1972 It was to be a secular 
enabling law. It was onented to the interests of 
the child and provided adequate safeguards m 
the interest of the adopted child. However, 
due to the opposition from certain quarters, 
the Bill was withdrawn by the Government in 
July 1978. A new Adoption of Children Bill 
was introduced m Lok Sabha m December 
1980. This Bill sought to provide for an 
enabling law of adoption apphcable to all 
communities other than Mus^ community 
and in additon to “and not m supersession of 
the Hmdu Adoption and Mamtenance Act, 
1956 m so far as it relates to adoption and all 
customary laws permitting adoption”. 

We have a secular law of mamtenance, and 
also personal laws dealmg with mamtenance 
Section 125 of the Cnmmal Procedure Code 
1973, which applies to all the communities, 
provides that if any person havmg sufflcient 
means neglects or refuses to mamtam his 
legitimate or illegitimate nunor child (whether 


married or unmamed) who is not able to 
mamtam itself, he may be ordered by a 
magistrate to make a monthly allowance to 
such child at such monthly rate not exceedmg 
five hundred rupees m the vdiole. The idea 
behmd this provision is to provide an 
expeditious remedy to the person concerned 
and also to unpose cruiunal sanctions against 
the person liable to provide mamtenance so 
that he duly comphes with the order of the 
court Under the Hmdu Adoption and 
Mamtenance Act, 1956, every Hmdu, whether 
father or mother, is bound to mamtam the 
nunor children flegitunate or illegitimate). 
There is no hmit prescribed as to the amount of 
mamtenance except that the court, while 
makmg an order of mamtenance, is to take 
mto account the reasonable wants of the 
claunant, the position and status of the parties, 
the value of the claimant’s property and any 
mcome denved from such property or from the 
claunant's own eammgs. The Hmdu Marriage 
Act, 1955, also gives power to the court to pass 
suitable order for the mamtenance of children 
y^ile grantmg vanous matrunonial reliefs 
Several marriage statutes— the Special 
Marriage Act, 1954, the Parsis Mamage and 
Divorce of Mamage Act, 1936, and the Indian 
Divorce Act, 1869— have somewhat similar 
provisions as contamed m the Hmdu Mamage 
Act. In the matter of mamtenance of children 
other than cases mvolvmg matrunonial relief, 
the Parsis and Oinstians are governed by the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Muslims are 
governed by then own religious law m the 
matter of mamtenance Thus, a Muslun father 
IS bound to mamtam his son till he obtams 
puberty and his daughter till she gets mamed 
If the father is poor it is the mother who has to 
fulfil this obligation However, the father 
under the Muslim law has no obhgation to 
maintain his illegitunate child. But m the 
Hanafi Law a mother has such an obligation 
towards the illegitunate child. 

MINOR'S AGREEMENTS AND TORTS 

Minor’s agreements are governed by the 
Indian Contract Act, 1872 The law tnes to 
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reconcile two conflicting positions A minor 
has to be protected against unconsaonable 
contracts which he may be led to enter due to 
his immatunty, but a mmor has to have his 
existence and so some protection has to be 
extended even to mmor’s agreements Under 
the Indian Contract Act, mmor’s agreements 
are void and cannot be enforced agamst him 
However, mmor’s contracts for necessaries are 
not void. The mmor’s estate is hable for such 
contracts, though he is not personally hable 

The voidness apphes to mmor’s agreements 
which are executory (that is, where both the 
mmor and the third party have to perform their 
part of the contract), even thou^ a contract is 
beneficial to the mmor But this is not entirely 
true m the case of executed contracts In some 
situations it has been held by the courts that 
the mmor can be a promisee (a situation where 
the mmor has performed his part of the 
contract) Further, m some situations the law 
permits restitution of the benefit received by 
the mmor to the other party and vice versa, 
though the contract is void 

Under the Indian Contract Act, as 
mterpreted by the courts, a service contract 
with the mmor is void even if it is for this 
benefit, and he cannot enforce such a contract 
Under the Enghsh law the position is however 
different. The Indian law needs to be changed 
m this respect To some extent the harshness of 
the law has been mitigated by the Apprentices 
Act, 1961. Under this Act an employer is 
obligated to pay every apprentice durmg the 
penod of apprenticeship trammg such stipend 
at a rate as may be specified m the contract of 
apprenticeship 

A guardian can step m to supplement the 
mmor’s mcapacity to contract, otherwise the 
mmor’s property may suffer. The law permits a 
guardian to act on behalf of the mmor for sale 
or purchase of property, subject to certam 
restnctions so as to guard agamst abuse of 
poiver and exploitation of mmor’s property A 
guardian for dealmg with the property of a 
mmor may be a guardian appomted by a civil 
court or court of wards, a testamentary 
guardian, or a natural guardian. 


The law of torts is essentially a judge made 
law The law of torts, unlike the law of 
contracts, does not draw a sharp Ime of 
demarcation between a child and an adult A 
child is hable for the tort committed by him as 
an adult person, except where habihty depends 
on some special mental element like mahce or 
fraud or where reasonable conduct is mvolved 
Similarly, where tort is committed agamst the 
child by a person and the issue mvolved is that 
of contributory neghgence of the child, the age 
and mental development are taken mto 
account by the courts m determmmg 
contnbutoiy negligence Under the Fatal 
Accidents Act, 18SS, a child has a nght to sue 
for the loss occasioned by the death of his 
parent as a result of an actionable wrong withm 
the meanmg of the Act However, under the 
Act no damages can be clann^ for any 
physical mcapacity short of death, which may 
depnve the child of the benefit of the services 
of the parent Agam, a parent can claim 
damages for a tort comnutted agamst the child 
only where there exists a relationship of master 
and servant between the parent and the child, 
and the parent has been deprived of the child’s 
services To treat the relationship of parent and 
child as a kmd of master-servant relationship m 
this matter is not particularly happy 

The law safeguards the mterests of the mmor 
m the matter of civil htigation Order 32 of the 
Crvil Procedure Code deals with smts by or 
agamst mmors No proceedmg m a court can 
be mitiated by a mmor without a next friend 
Similarly, a smt can be filed by a person agamst 
a mmor only through the guardian of the 
mmor 

tXlNCLUSION 

Basically we have laws practically on every 
aspect of child existence and development, 
though they are not free from imperfections 
The labour laws do not completely fulfil the 
ILO standards, but this is because of 
widespread poverty and the unorganised 
nature of agriculture and several other sectors 
of economic activity The Children Acts are 
not apphcable m all the distncts of the country 
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Further, a number of State laws do not provide 
for a separate treatment of delmquent children 
from neglected children. The power of arrest 
of a child suspected to have committed a crime 
IS with the police dependmg on whether the 
offence is bailable or non>bailable No legal aid 
IS available from the State to children, whether 
neglected or delinquent, against whom 
proceedings have commenced. The law needs 
to be improved m these respects 


Government of India, Towards Delinquency 
Control, National Institute of Social Defence, 
Mmistiy of Social Welfare, New Delhi, 1979, pp 
24-26 

S N Jam and Usha Loghani (eds ), Child and the 
Law, Indian Law Institute, New Delhi, 1979, p 140 


Our laws are quite liberal m respect of 
legitimacy and maintenance of illegitimate CHILD LABOUR 
children The Hmdu law ha^ the most liberal 


provisions m this regard. The law is, however, 
still deficient m some respects in comparison 
with the U N Draft General Prmciples on 
Equahty and Non-Discnmination in Respect of 
Persons Bom Out of Wedlock We do not 
have a secular law of adoption, and the Hindu 
law on the subject is parent-onented rather 
than child-onented 

In general the laws relatmg to contracts, 
torts and suits by and agamst children are 


A generally vahd definition of child labour is 
presently not available either m the national or 
international context. Any deHnition turns 
upon the precise meanings we attach to the two 
components of the term ‘child labour’, i e 
‘child’ m terms of his chronological age, and 
‘labour’ m terms of its nature, quantum and 
mcome generation capacity Quid labour, 
however, can broadly be defined as that 
segment of the chdd population which 


luiia aiiu auu9 uy ouu o^auiaL wiiuuiciu me segment OT the ChliQ population W, 

satisfactory, except for the need for sqmsi^^articipates in work either paid or unpaid 
minor changes here and there vV- ^. . . . . 


Child labour is not a new phenomenon to 


SN JAIN however, is its 

perception as a social problem the world over 
There has been a distuict change in the recent 


NOTES 

Article 15(3) enables the State to make special 
provisions for women and children Article 24 
provides "No child below the age of fourteen years 
shall be employed to work in any factoiy or mme or 
employed in any hazardous employment" Clauses 
(e) and (0 of article 39 provide that the State shall 
direct Its policy towards secunng, "that the health 
and stren^h of workers, men and women, and the 
tender age of children are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter 
asocaiions unsuiied to their age or strength" and 
that "children are given opportunities and facilities 
to develop in a healthy manner and in conditions of 
freedom and dignity and that childhood and youth 
are protected agamst exploitation and against moral 
and matenal abandonment" Article 45 provides 
"The State shall endeavour to provide within a 
penod of ten years from the commencement of this 
Consituiion for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
>ears” 


past m the values and attitudes of the 
iegitiimsmg groups of society vis-a-vis child 
labour because of some new developments In 
the pre-mdustnal agncultural society of India, 
children worked as helpers and learners in 
hereditarily determined family occupations 
under the benign supervision of adult family 
members The workplace was an extention of 
the home and work was characterised by 
personal mformal relationships. The tasks and 
technology that work involved were simple and 
non-hazardous which the child could learn 
smoothly, almost unconsciously, over the years 
through association and mutation 
The social scenano, however, changed 
radicaUy with the adveht of mdustnalisation 
and urbanisation Under the impact of the 
newly generated centrifugal and centnpetal 
forces, there was an unbroken stream of the 
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rural poor migrating to urban centres m search 
of livelihood The child had to work as an 
mdividual person either under an employer or 
independently His work environment 
endangered his physical health and mental 
growth and led to his exploitation The 
protection and welfare of these children, 
therefore, became an issue of paramount social 
significance 

Another sociological factor bearmg on the 
problem of child labour was the emergence of 
welfare consaousness on a world scale The 
mdustnal revolution m the West generated 
such vast demands for manpower that even 
children had to be press^ mto service 
Contemporary wntmgs reveal under what 
atrocious conditions these children had to 
work m coal mines and textile nulls However, 
once the West had built up its affluence and 
the baneful effects of child labour became 
outrageously manifest, the State took 
appropriate measures to meet the evil The 
w^are measures enunciated had a umversal 
appeal to human conscience In the more 
recent past they have been thoughtfully 
embodied m vanous resolutions of the ILO 
and other organs of the Umted Nations 
Countnes of the less developed world, after 
their emancipation from colomal donunation, 
also accepted a number of these resolutions 
even though their social and economic 
uifrastructure was still madequate for fulfilling 
all the commitments Free India provided m its 
Constitution for several safeguards to protect 
and promote the mterests of the child These 
Constitutional provisions established the 
normative supenonty of welfare considerations 
over the economic and revealed m bold rehef 
the antagonism between child labour and child 
development 

Yet another factor hi gh hghting the evil 
aspect of child labour is the recent advances m 
vanous sciences havmg a bearmg on the child 
Today, scientific knowledge has revolutionised 
our outlook on the care of the child and his 
developmental imperatives Diffusion of this 
knowledge has created a new awareness m the 
major mstitutions of society as to the 


relationship the child should have with his 
milieu, his need objects and his work, etc 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Child labour, of late, has evoked deep 
concern However, we must make a distinction 
between child labour and exploitation of child 
labour Both are a problem though of different 
orders Child labour as distmguished from 
work expenence has mostly negative attnbutes 
It can now be asserted on scientiHc grounds 
that work as a direct fulfilment of the child’s 
natural abihties and creative potentiahties is 
always conducive to his healthy growth But 
work when taken up as a means for the 
frilfilment of some other needs becomes 
enslavmg m character and deleterious m its 
impact Labour is work of the latter type 
urespective of the degree of stram or 
exploitation mvolved m it Labour in the case 
of the child is especially harmful because the 
energy that should have been expended on the 
nurtunng of his latent powers is consumed for 
purposes of bare survival 

Child labour is as much the cause as 
consequence of adult imemployment and 
under-employment It at once supplements 
and depresses the family income Child labour 
IS not only a subsidy to industry but a direct 
mducement to the payment of low wages to 
adult workers The entrance of children mto 
the labour market reduces the volume of 
employment for the adult and lowers the 
bargaining power of adult workers Rigours of 
childhood employment result m a permanently 
weakened and damaged labour force Child 
labour mvolves the use of labour at its point of 
lowest productivity. Hence it is an mefficient 
utilisation of labour power The argument that 
employment of children mcreases the eammgs 
of the family and keeps children away from 
mischief is misleadmg It glosses over the fact 
that child labour deprives children oi 
educational opportunities, mmimises their 
chances for vocational trammg, stunts their 
physical growth, hampers their itellectual 
developmen'rand, by forcmg them mto the 
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Hrmy of unskilled labourers or blind alley jobs, 
condemns them to low wages all their hves 

CALSES 

If child labour is so positively harmful, why 
should millions of children jom the labour 
force*^ A vanety of circumstances can be ated. 

In India, the tradition of educational 
learning outside the home was confined to the 
upper caste strata of society, the privileged 
classes. Chhdren of the produdng classes 
learnt the necessary skills and workways in the 
famil}'. Formal education had Lttle relevance 
to them. This tradition contmues even today 
among some segments of the have-nots Their 
chOdren are mducted and indoctrinated in the 
culture of work from the very begmning Step 
b\ step these children get steeped in the ethos 
of labour. 

Stronger than tradition is the factor of 
chronic poverty responsible for the prevalence 
and perpetuation of child labour Nearly half 
of India’s population subsists below the 
poverty Ime In Madras, 90 8 per cent of the 
famUies of working chQdren have an income 
below Rs. 500 p.m.* In Bombay 78 per cen^ 
and in Delhi 88 per cent? of the famihes have a 
monthly income of Rs. 500 and below. In these 
famihes the child, since his very appearance m 
this world, is endowed with an economic 
mission. The mcome accrumg from child 
labour may be a pittance, but it helps save the 
family from bemg oiertaken by an economic 
crisis Economic compulsions weigh so heavily 
on the poor parents that they resign themselves 
to ^collusion with the chOd’s employer in 
dolating the law and putting the child under 
nsk of exploitation. Poverty and child labour 
beget each other and thus tend to reinforce 
themsehes m famihes and communities. In 
agnculture, activities such as tendmg of cattle 
are tedious and time consuming. Their 
performance by children releases the adult 
members of the family for more productive 
work. Because of their poverty, parents not 
only cannot make any mvestment in theu 
child’s development, they are reluctant even to 


support them They want theu- children to fend 
for themselves as early as possible, much better 
if they become a source of mcome to the 
family Additionally, they perceive several 
advMtages m child’s takmg up a job; the job 
disciplines the child, it terminates his 
dependency, it protects hun agamst the 
mfection of a delinquent culture, it provides 
some moments of pnvacy to parents, and so 
on. In cases of parental mcapacitation, 
children become the sole bread winners 

For a number of tasks, employers .prefer 
children to adults Children have a less 
developed ego and status consaousness 
Children can be put on non-status, even 
demeanmg jobs, without much difficulty 
Children are more active, agile and quick and 
feel less tued m ceitam tasks. They are also 
better candidates for tasks of a helper m a 
grocer’s shop or an auto-garage Employers 
find children more amenable to disciphne and 
control. They can be coaxed, admonished, 
pulled up and punished for defaults without 
jeopardismg relations Child labour is also 
cheaper to buy. They may do almost the same 
^ount of work as an adult but they cost less 
in terms of wages and maintenance The 
adaptive abilities of children are much supenor 
to those of adults Bemg of an impressionable 
age, they can be soaahsed by the employer 
accordmg to his taste or the demands of the 
situation All this explams why chidren are 
hked more for jobs such as those of domestic 
servants and restaurant workers 

Child w'orkers are not organised on Imes of 
trade unions which can mihtantly fight for 
their causes As such, children have to submit 
silently to the excesses visited on them by their 
masters The National Commission on Labour 
(1969) found that it was the feehng of 
sympathy rather than the desire to exploit 
which weighed with children’s employers 
Instead of condemnation they expected 
commendation from society for their 
benevolent act of saving the child from 
starvation and waj'wardness Then there are 
crafts (brocade work for example) m which 
highest degree of sophistication and excellence 
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cannot be achieved unless learning is initialed 
m childhood itsdf No finesse can be acquired 
if fingers have lost their suppleness and become 
stiff at the time of mitiation A similar logic is 
advanced for children engaged m acrobatics 
and circuses 

Child labour and non-schoolmg of children 
have a sigmflcant Imkage among the poorer 
sections of population In India enrolment as 
percentage of age-group population m 1979-80 
was 83 6 per cent for the age-group 6-11 for 
classes I-V, but m the case of age-group 11-1^ 
for classes YI-VIII the comparable figure was 
40 2 Thus, about 16 per cent of the children m 
the age-group 6-11 and about 60 per cent of the 
children m the age-group 11-14 are not even 
enrolled * 

Many children are forced to stay at home 
because their parents cannot afford the 
prescribed minima of umform, books and 
stationery Schooling of children is eschewed 
by them also because it not only touches their 
pockets but depnves them of the mcome that 
accrues from child labour or the help that 
children can give Stagnation and wastage lead 
poor children to drop out of the school system 
A child IS perhaps wiUmgly sent to school 
between the age 6 to 9 because at this stage, he 
is more a nuisance than an asset at home But 
as he crosses this age limit, the position is 
reversed The child now can work at home or 
earn somethmg outside This is e^eciaUy true 
of girls who have to assist the over-worked 
mothers at home. In rural areas, the clash 
between tmungs and penodicity of the school 
system and those of agncultural operations 
often leads the poorer school-gomg cMdren to 
withdraw temporarily from school dutmg times 
of sowing and harvesting or drop out 
altogether In areas where the green revolution 
has become a reahty, the wages of agncultural 
labourers have gone up substantially Tempted 
by hi^er wages, labour famihes, local as well 
as migrant, press their children mto service 
This IS adversely affectmg school enrn1nn »nt 
and attendance both m areas with high 
for labour and m those which supply labour 

Data regardmg child migrant workers are 


not directly available m the 1971 census 
Accordmg to the 1961- census, out of about 
1 34 crore child population m the cities, about 
30 lakhs (22 8 per cent) were recorded as 
migrants, of whom about 98,000 (3 2 per cent) 
were workers Sex-wise, work participation 
rate (WPR) was 4 8 per cent for males and 1 4 
per cent for females 

Field studies also show that migrant 
conditions encourage child employment In 
Bombay, 80.S per cent of the workmg children 
were found to be migrants^ Another study 
found that out of 287 slum famihes of workmg 
children in Bombay, only 10 per cent 
considered themselves as native ^ 

EXTENT OF CHILD LABOUR 

In a Conference of the ESCAP region m 
November 1978, the International Labour 
Orgamsation placed the count of children m 
the labour forces of the world at 5 2 crores, 
Asia’s share bemg 3 8 crores India contnbutes 
to about a third of Asia’s child labour and a 
fourth of the world’s workmg children ’ 

According to the 1971 census, there are 1 07 
crore child workers fiess than 15 years) m the 
country, representmg 4 66 per cent of file total 
child population and 5 95 per cent of the total 
labour force Of these, about 79 lakhs are boys 
and 28 lakhs girls The 1971 census defines 
‘worker’ m terms of his/her ‘mam activity’, 
le. the economically productive pursuit m 
which the ‘worker’ engages himself/herself 
durmg most of the tune Thus a person found 
engaged m any economically productive work 
which happens to be his/her ‘mam activity’ 
durmg any one day of the week preceding the 
enumeration quahfies as a worker At the 1961 
census, there were 1 45 crore child workers 
This shows that child labqur registered a 
declme of 37 3 lakhs or of 25 7 per cent over 
the mtercensal decade Agam, m 1961 for a 
population base of 11.33 crore children aged 5 
to 14, the child labour participation rate was 
12 8 per cent, whereas m 1971 it was only 7 1 
per cent for a child population base of 15.08 
crores However, it must be pomted out Aat 
no conclusive significance can be attached to 
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these differences m view of the fact that the 
1961 census adopted a more hberal definition 
of ‘worker’ m teims of ‘activity’ as well as 
reference period 

The mcidence of child labour is the highest 
ui Andhra Pradesh where it accounts for about 
9 0 per cent of the total labour force, 9.2 per 
cent of total child population and 3.7 per cent 
of the total population of the State (1971 
Census) In fact, Andhra Pradesh accounts for 
1S.2 per cent of the total number of child 
workers m the country Child labour is more 
prevalent in rural areas than m urban areas As 
many as S.31 per cent of children in rural areas 
are workers, whereas this ratio m urban areas is 
only 1 82 per cent. Out of a total of 18 crore 
workers m the country, 14 8 crore, i e 82 2 per 
cent, are m rural areas, whereas out of 1 07 
crore child workers, 1 crore, i.e 93 per cent, 
are in rural areas The proportion of females 
among child workers is more than their 
proportion amongst the total number of 
workers — 26.6 per cent as against 17 4 per 
cent The participation of children in the 
labour force m the age-group of 10-14 years is 
very high, 28.9 per cent for males and M 
percent for femtdes The 1971 child labour 
participation rate for boys and girls (5-14 years) 
separately m rural and urban sectors shows the 
highest activity rate of 11 40 per cent for boys 
in rural areas. The corresponding figure for 
urban areas is 4 09 per cent. Activity rates for 
girls are appreciably lower than those for boys 
and work out to 4 60 per cent in rural areas and 
1 23 per cent in urban areas ^ 

The census shows that of the 1 07 crore 
working children, 36 03 per cent are cultivators 
and 42 70 per cent agncultural labourers, 
formmg together 14 6 per cent of total number 
of workers engaged in agnculture As many as 
8 24 per cent are engaged in livestock, forestry, 
fishing, hunting, plantations, orchards, etc , 
0.22 per cent in mining and quarrying, 6 08 per 
cent in manufacturing, processing, servicuig 
and repairs, etc , 0 54 per cent in construction, 
1 96 per cent in trade and commerce, 0 39 per 
cent in transport, storage and communication, 
and 3 77 per cent in other services 


The problem of child labour, by and large, 
has lost Its poignancy m the organi^ sector of 
employment but has assumed alarming 
proportions m the unorganised, mformal, or 
unregulated sector. Child labour has shown a 
steep dechne m factories from 0 48 per cent in 
1948 to 0 05 per cent in 1970 This dechne is 
due to certam factors such as the changed 
management attitudes, the introduction of 
sophisticated machinery and rationalised 
production methods, the mcreased importance 
of higher productivity, the presence of trade 
unions, the enactment of mmunum age laws 
and strengthe n ing of mspection services The 
National Comnussion on Labour comments in 
Its report* "Our evidence reveals that 
employment of children is almost non-existent 
m organised mdustnes It persists in varying 
degrees m the unorgamsed sector such as small 
plantations, restaurants and hotels, cotton 
gmning and weaving, stone breakmg, brick- 
kiln, handicrafts and road building’’. The 
Labour Bureau’s study also showed that the 
situation regarding child labour had 
comparatively eased m factory industries but 
persisted in small and cottage mdustnes such as 
match manufacture, cashew nut processing, 
6<d/-makmg and carpet weaving . Thus, 
legislation and other factors related to child 
labour in the organised sector have practically 
banished it from that sector but, paradoxically, 
this very factor has led to the entrenchment of 
child labour in the unorganised and self- 
employed sector 

WORKING CHILDREN IN DIFFERENT 
OCCUPATIONS 

A comprehensive account of child labour in 
rural areas is found in the final report (1975) of 
the Rural Labour Enquiry, 1963-65 In 
1964-65, working children from agncultural 
labour households on an average worked for 
280 days in the year and those from all rural 
labour households for 267 days The duration 
of wage employment of agncultural child 
labour was 207 days m agncultural operations 
and 17 days m non-agncultural operations 
Children were employed m diverse agncultural 
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activities ploughing (18 days), sowing (4 days), 
transplanting (10 days), weeding (22 days), 
harvesting (39 days), other activities (99 days) 
and unclassified activity (IS days) Child 
agncultural labourers belonging to agncultural 
labour households remamed self-employed for 
22 days, cultivation being their major 
occupation (accountmg for 9 days) Children 
employed as non-agncultural labourers were 
self-employed for 66 days Children’s eammgs 
were 50 3 per cent of those of men" Among 
labourers and small farmers, 21 per cent of the 
children report for work, while among the 
prosperous group of cultivators the percentage 
of child labour is neghgible Accordmg to the 
Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry m 
1956-57, there were about 30 lakhs child 
workers engaged in agnculture, the majonty of 
them belonging to the age-group 7-12 years 
On an average, children constituted 5 6 per 
cent of the totd number of earners and 24 1 
per cent of the total number of helpers 

In plantations, child employment is a 
component of employment of the family 
group Parents do the mam field work and 
children assist them m pluckmg leaves, pickmg 
coffee bemes or coUecting latex, or they do 
secondary jobs such as weeding, spreading 
fertilizer, care of nursenes, diggmg drams, etc 
With their nimble fingers, many children turn 
out as much work as adults Children work 40 
hours per week as compared to 54 hours for 
adults, but the wages paid to them are about 
half of these paid to adults In 1975, their daily 
wages ranged from Rs 1 57 to Rs 1 76 plus 
other frmge benefits Children have to work 
both m fair weather and foul, m the scor ching 
summer sun and m the dnvmg ram of the 
monsoon Dunng 1971, out of the total of 80 
lakhs plantation workers, as many as 51,982 
(6 45 per cent) were children The percentage 
of child labour was the highest m Himachal 
Pradesh, i e 18 7 per cent Children generally 
around 8 years are hired to work as baby sitters 
m Assam’s tea gardens for a monthly wage of 
Rs 5 to 8 by those fellow workers who have no 
children to look after their babies'^ 

One of tjie mam mdustnes m which child 


labour is prevalent is bK/i-manufacturmg m 
which children roll bidis and assist adult 
workers by cleanmg and cuttmg the leaf and 
closmg the ends In 1959, there were about 2 
lakh child workers engaged m bidi makmg 
alone Employers pay children much less than 
adults on the pretext that the products did not 
come upto the required standard of quahty A 
survey m Murshidabad revealed that about 9 
per cent of bidi workers between the ages of 10 
and 14 showed definite signs of chronic 
bronchitis and 10 per cent of the boys suffered 
from anaenua There was sufficient mdication 
to suspect a high mcidence of tuberculosis 
among the bidi workers and, accordmg to the 
Medical Officer who was responsible for the 
survey, this was due to startmg work at a 
tender age, very long hours of work, excessive 
overcrowdmg, and the pecuhar posture dunng 
work which was an impedunent to the healthy 
development of the lungs of the children'^ 

In the glass bangle mdustry m Firozabad, the 
home of this mdustry m the country, children 
are employed m jurat Ooming of ends), chhatai 
(sortmg), katai (engravmg of different patterns 
with the help of abrasive wheels), pakai 
(heatmg) and then m countmg and packagmg 
The decoration of bangles with hill (hquid 
gold) IS done by girls and women The factones 
run for about 8 months m the year and work 
only at night Children between 8 and 14 years 
form one-fifth of the total labour force 
employed m the mdustry They are paid Rs 3 
per day for eight hours of work The 
temperature mside the factory is 40-45 degrees 
Centngrade which makes workmg m summer 
miserable Cases of asthma and bronchitis are 
many Workers suffer from vanous eye 
diseases 

In handloom and carpet weaving, children 
assist the weavers They work m the middle of 
the loom while adults work on either end The 
carpet weaving industry of Jammu and 
Kashimr employs some 6,500 children of 8 to 
10 years of age, forcmg them to work 8 hours a 
day for Rs 80 per month The children are 
packed mto sheds, m long rows behmd giant 
looms fevenshly pickmg warp and woof as a 
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master craftsman gives mstruction. The air is 
thick with particles of cotton fluffs and wool 
and 60 per cent of the children are asthmatic or 
have pnmary tuberculosis‘s The precious 
stone pobshmg industry of Jaipur employs 
10,000 children all of whom work in slums or 
miserable hovels The work is financed by 
tycoons whose middlemen procure children for 
a pittance and swallow the proflts they 
generate The young diamond cutters of Surat 
develop eye defects very soon They are 
ruthlessly retrenched with the first early signs 
of eye fatigue Many are jobless m their teens 

Countless numbers of children are working 
in the unorganised and self-employment 
sectors m towns as domestics, workers m 
hotels, restaurants, canteens, wayside tea 
stalls, shops and establishments, helpers m 
service stations and repair shops, construction 
workers, vendors, hawkers, newspaper sellers, 
shoe-shines, rag pickers, coohes and casual 
labourers, etc Children m construction work 
are often hired along with their parents By and 
large, even basic minimum welfare amenities 
are not available to workers engaged m 
building and construction A child 
construction worker digs the earth, cames 
headloads of mud and mortar, removes debns, 
prepares mortar, breaks stones, straightens, 
bends and solders heavy iron rods Mukadams 
are bribed in order to be recruited As the 
construction sites change, the families of 
construction workers have always to be 
contented with make-shift housmg structures 
The work demands the hardest of physical 
labour which stunts the growth of the child and 
holds no promise for him 

The condition of children workmg in tea 
stalls and wayside restaurants is equally 
harrowing The child employees have to work 
from early hours in the morning to late hours 
in the night \^ith or without intermittent rest 
pauses for a miserable wage The child has to 
work and rest most of the time in the open, 
exposed to the vagaries of weather. He looks 
unclean, ill-clad and barefooted, a sad picture 
of sordid exploitation 

The condition of the domestic worker 


depends on the socio-economic status of the 
family employing him However, his life is 
usually one of monotonous routine He has 
often to work right through the month and 
through the year The child domestics are hired 
and fired at the will of the employer Very 
often they are not allowed to eat the same food 
as the family members For 14 hours of work, 
these children are paid anything from Rs 2S to 
Rs 60 per month. It is seldom that they are 
given leave with pay 

Perhaps the most dangerous and demeaning 
job and one destructive of selt-image is that of 
scrap collectors or rag pickers The nature of 
their work and work environment is most un- 
hygienic These children often hail from 
poverty stricken scheduled caste families 
resi ding m slums Even a casual look at their 
physique and clothing reveals the extent of 
their poverty and deprivation They scrounge 
dust bins and garbage dumping grounds for 
waste matenal hke paper, rags, coconut shell, 
tm, iron, plastic, glass pieces and even left-over 
food These children develop several kinds of 
skm diseases While coUectmg rusted iron 
pieces, they may receive cuts on their hands 
and become susceptible to tetanus The sharp 
glass pieces lying hidden m the garbage, may 
mjure their bare feet and the injunes may 
develop into festering wounds However, what 
they do has a bearing on the urban economy 
Many a production enterprise is based on the 
recycling of these wastes and would come to a 
halt if their supply were totally stopped 
Though their work is degrading, these children 
manage to earn Rs 5 or so a day 

LEGAL PROVISIONS 

The Constitution of India provides for the 
care and protection of and adequate facilities 
for the proper development of its future 
citizens as is evident from Articles 15, 24, 39, 
42, 43 and 45 In pursuance of these 
Constitutional provisions, the Parliament 
adopted in August 1974 the National Policv for 
Children and resolved infer aba that children 
“shall be protected against neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation” and that “no child under 14 
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years shall be permitted to be engaged in any 
hazardous occupation or be made to 
undertake heavy work” 

Thirteen major legislative enactments 
provide legal protection to children in vanous 
occupations The Factories Act, 1948 
(amended m 1949, 1950 and 1954) prohibits the 
employment of children below 14 years of age 
m factories A child is not penmtted to work 
during night (10 p m to 6 a m ) and for more 
than 4 \/2 hours in a day, viith a spread-over of 
5 hours Restnctions have also been laid down 
on the employment of children m certian 
dangerous occupations A special register has 
to be mamtamed by the employer m respect of 
child labour to satisfy the mspectmg authonties 
that provisions regarding child labour are 
implemented A young person can be 
employed m a factory only if his fitness and age 
are duly certified by the certifymg surgeon, the 
certificate issued bemg vahd for a year only 
The adolescent or the child must be issued a 
token marked “P” (protected person) which 
he must carry on his person dunng workmg 
hours Rest, i^elters, canteens, etc are also to 
be provided for all workers, includmg child 
labourers The employer is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term upto 3 months or a 
fine upto Rs 500 or with both for 
contravention of the provisions 

Under the Mmes Act, 1952, ‘child’ means a 
person who has not completed his fifteenth 
year This Act also extends to the whole of 
India and mcludes all excavations where any 
operation for the purpose of searchmg for or 
obtammg mmerals is earned out The Act 
provides that no child shall be employed m any 
mme nor shall any child be allowed to be 
present m any part of a mme which is below 
ground or m any open cast workmg m which 
any mmmg operation is bemg earned on 

Under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, 
‘child’ means a person who has not completed 
his fifteenth year The Act covers all tea, 
coffee, rubber, cmchona and cardamom 
plantations which measure 10 117 hectares or 
more, m which 30 or more persons are 


employed The employment of children below 
the age of 12 is prohibited under the Act 
However, the Act permits the employment of a 
child above 12 years only on a fitness certificate 
fi-om the appomted surgeon every twelve 
months This is the only Act w'herem statutory 
provisions for education, housmg and medic^ 
facihties have been made the responsibility of 
the employer 

The Indian Merchant Shippmg Act, 1958, 
apphes to ships registered m India The Act 
prohibits employment of children below the 
age of 15 with certam exceptions It also 
prohibits employment of young persons below 
the age of 18 as trimmers and stokers except 
under certam specific conditions The 
responsibihty of admmistenng the Act rests 
with the Du-ector General of Shippmg 

The Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961, 
extends to the whole of India and apphes to 
every motor transport undertaking employmg 
5 or more transport workers The State 
Governments are, however, empowered to 
apply all or any of the provisions of this Act to 
any motor transport undertakmg employmg 
less than 5 workers The Act prohibits the 
employment of children below 15 years of age 
m any capaaty m the motor transport 
undertakmg 

The Children (Pledgmg of Labour) Act, 
1933, apphes to the whole of India and declares 
void any agreement, wntten or oral, to pledge 
the labour of a child below 15 years by the 
child’s parent or guardian m return for any 
payment of benefit An employer who 
knowmgly employs such a child is hable to a 
fine upto Rs 200 The parent or guardian of 
the child IS hable to be punished with a fine 
uptoRs 50 

The Employment of Children Act, 1938, 
prohibits employment of children under 15 
years m any occupation connected with (a) 
transport of passengers, goods, or mails by 
railway or (b) a port authority withm the limits 
of any port or (c) cmder pickmg, clearing of an 
ash pit or buildmg operation m railways 
premises or (d) the work m a catermg 
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estabbshment at a railway station, involving the 
movement of a vendor or any other emplo}^ 
of the estabbshment from one platform to 
another or mto or out of a moving train or (e) 
work relating to the construction at a railway 
station or where such work is done m close 
proximity to or between the railway bnes No 
child who has not completed his fourteenth 
year shall be employed or permitted to work m 
any workshop wherein any of these processes is 
earned on (i) bidi makmg, (ii) carpet weavmg; 
(ill) cement manufacturing including baggmg 
of cement, (iv) cloth pnntmg, dyemg and 
weaving (v) manufacture of matches, 
explosives and fire works, (vi) mica cuttmg and 
spbtting, (vii) shellac manufacture, (vui) soap 
manufacture, (ix) tannmg, (x) wool cleamng 
These provisions, however, do not apply to 
workshops where the work is done by the 
occupier with the aid of his family only or to 
any school estabbshment 

The Apprentices Act, 1961, lays down that 
no person shall be quabfied for being engaged 
as an apprentice to undergo apprenticeship 
training in any designated trade unless he is at 
least 14 years of age and satisfies such 
standards of education and physical fitness as 
may be prescribed The Act extends to the 
whole of India 

The Bidi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of 
Employment) Act, 1966, extends to the whole 
of India and prohibits employment of children 
below the age of 14 years in any mdustnal 
premises The employment of young persons, 
those between 14 and 18 years of age, is 
prohibited between 7 00 p m and 6 00 a.m 
The administration of the Act rests with the 
State Governments 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, provides 
for fixation by S’tate Governments of (a) 
mmimum time rates of wages, (b) minimum 
piece rate of wages, (c) guaranteed tune rates 
of wages for different occupations and (d) 
localities or classes of work and adults, 
adolescents, children and apprentices The Ac{ 
IS aimed at occupations which are less weU 
organised and more difficult to regulate and 
where sweated labour is more prevalent or 


where there is much scope for exploitation of 
labour 

The Contract Labour (Regulations and 
Abolition) Act, 1970, applies to 
estabbshments/contractors employmg 20 or 
more workers and extends to the whole of 
India. There are no specific provisions under 
the Act pertaimng to the employment of 
children 

The workmg conditions of employees ui 
shops and commercial establishments are 
governed largely by the Shops and 
Estabbshments Acts of State Governments and 
rules framed thereunder These Acts and rules 
mter aha regulate the daily and weekly hours of 
work, rest mtervals, openmg and closuig hours 
of estabbshments, payment of wages, over- 
time pay, hobdays with pay, annual leave, 
employment of children and young persons 
The minunum age for employment of children 
m different States vanes from 12 years to 14 
years These Acts also prohibit the 
employment of young persons during night, 
the time varying from 7 00pm to 6 00am 
The hours of work for children are also fixed 
These vary from 3 to 7 hours per day m 
different States, with half an hom to one hour 
break after 3 to 4 hours 

The Atomic Energy Act, 1962 (Radiation 
Protection Rules, 1971) covers all workers in 
factones and nunes producing atomic and 
other iruneral products emitting radiation or all 
workmg places where radiation takes place 
Children below the age of 18 are prohibited to 
work except when they are permitted by the 
competent authonties. 

These enactments have then own bimtations 
as then appbcabibty is generally employment 
based, i e on the basis of the number of 
persons employed in an undertaking duly 
registered under the relevant Acts The 
protective provisions of these enactments do 
not cover children employed m smaller 
establishments As stated earlier, the 
employment pattern of child labour, however, 
goes to show that the majonty of child workers 
actually work m the unorganised and small 
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scale sector, including the rural and 
agncukural vocations The legal protection in 
this sector is not only madequate but often it is 
not available, because of the non- 
implementation of the laws It is difficult to 
enforce any law in this sector because the 
enterpnses generally depend on family labour 
for then operation, and employment is of a 
scattered nature The existmg laws do cover the 
health and workmg conditions of workers, 
including child labour, but except the 
Plantations Labour Act, no other enactments 
provide for schooling and housing facihties for 
workers In a segment of the mimng section 
(such as coal, iron, mica, dolomite and 
limestone), schooling, medical, educational 
and recreational facilities are sought to be 
supplemented by statutory welfare funds 
created for these purposes In some States, 
Labour Welfare Boar^ seek to provide such 
facihties for mdustnes withm the state sphere, 
but these facihties are directed more to the care 
of the children and fanuhes of the workers and 
not speafically to child labour in these 
vocations. In the uncovered, unorganised 
and scattered estabhshments and services, 
such measures as exist pose a tremendous 
problem of implementation For, even m 
establishments covered undei^ the Factories, 
Plantations and other enactments, the 
mspectmg staff is so madequate that quite a 
sizeable number of them are perhaps not 
visited even once a year A study of working 
children m Bombay revealed that out of 159 
estabhshments an many as ISO were never 
visited by any concerned officials Owners of 
estabhshments employ several mechanisms to 
defeat the purposes of the laws When an 
mspector enters the premises of the factory, 
children are asked to make good then escape 
by the back door They are also tutored to stop 
work on the approach of an inspector, 
especially when then escape is not possible 
The names of child workers are not put on any 
kmd of labour register that could be checked 
or mspected When the mspector questions the 
presence of the child m the factory premises, 
the employer gives evasive eiqilanations like 


‘the child has brought tiffin or a message for 
his parent’ , ‘there is none at home to look after 
the child’, or ‘the child is simply playmg there’ 
When there is an accident, the employment of 
the child IS flatly denied 

The ILO seeks to achieve its objective of 
protecting children by adopting mtemational 
labour standards m the form of Conventions 
and Recommendations These labour 
standards are adopted by the International 
Labour Conference every year A Ckmvention 
seeks to create obligations of a bmdmg nature 
and Its ratification involves complete 
compliance with all its provisions A 
Recommendation, on the other hand, contams 
provisions which are generally m the nature of 
guidmg prmciples for action and may be 
implemented progressively and m parts India 
has ratified 6 out of 18 ILO Conventions m 
respect of children and young persons m 
mdustnal and non-mdustrial occupations— 3 
out of 10 relatmg to minimum age, 1 out of 5 
relating to medical exammation and 2 out of 3 
relating to night work 

REMEDIAL MEASURES 

After mdependence, the Government of 
India, has displayed keen concern for the well- 
bemg of the child Under the Central and State 
Chil^en Acts, a pham of residential welfare 
mstitutions have been set up for destitute 
children who otherwise are compelled to jom 
the labour force m urban centres Under its 
Pohcy Resolution on Children (1974), the 
Government has constituted a National 
Children’s Board at the highest level with the 
Prime Minister as its President to coordmate, 
plan, implement and evaluate child welfare 
programmes m the country In February 1979, 
It set up a Committee on Child Labour to 
examme the problem m depth and suggest 
remedial measures. These and other welfare 
measures notwithstandmg, the problem of 
child labour is bound to persist on the Indian 
scene for decades to come. As long as poverty 
exists, child labour too will exist and any 
attempt to abolish it totally through legal 
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recourse would not be successful A total legal 
abolition of child labour, moreover, may 
generate unmtended and undesirable social 
consequences. The only rational alternative 
seems to be to ban child labour m certam 
hazardous areas and ameliorate the conditions 
of work m others so that child labour ceases to 
be mimical to the child’s growth and 
development. 

The Committee on Child Labour felt that 
each category of workmg children had its own 
pecuhar problems and as such there was need 
to adopt a multiple pohey approach in deahng 
with their problems It recommended 
constitution of Advisory Boards both at the 
Central and State levels to mamtam constant 
surveillance on the problems of workmg 
children It was of the view that the mmunum 
age for entry mto any employment should be 
15 years and that the existing laws which 
presenbed an age lower than this should be 
suitably amended According to the 
Committee, the existing laws relatmg to 
prohibition and regulation of employment of 
children should be consolidated mto a single 
comprehensive law and the new legislation 
should adopt uniform definitions of 
expressions hke ‘child* and ‘adolescent’ and 
prescribe “hours of work’’ and “conditions of 
work", etc The Committee urged that the 
penalty provided m the existmg laws for 
violation of provisions relating to child labour 
should be made more deterrent It underhned 
more comprehensive statutory provisions for 
education^ faahties for child workers and also 
pressed for inclusion of education as a part of 
labour welfare measures to be adopted by 
employers The Committee felt that 
supplementary nutntion should be provided to 
working children by employers who could be 
given suitable subsidy for this programme ° 

If parents’ eammgs increased, they would be 
less incbned to press their children mto service 
The least that could be done m this respect is to 
enforce the Minimum Wages Act stnctly by 
providing adequate implementation 
machmery Parents must be made education 
conscious through concerted propaganda and 


pubhcity by mass media. There is need to 
vocationahse school education and make the 
school environment and curncula more 
attractive to sustam the mterest of school- 
gomg children There is also need to mtroduce 
measures hke supply of books, stationery, 
uniforms, mid-day meals and eyenmg snacks m 
schools attended predommantly by children 
from poor famihes A network of formal or 
non-formal education centres should be set up 
to cater to the educational needs of working as 
well as non-workmg and non-school going 
children dunng suitable hours School tunings 
and periodicity ^ould be adjusted m rural 
areas to the needs of the community. 
Vocational training centres should be 
estabhshed in depressed areas to provide 
facilities for employment counselling, 
vocational gmdance and trammg m skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs This would reduce the 
mcidence of child labour 

The provisions of the Apprentices Act may 
be extended to cover children under 14 for 
purposes of trammg in selected trades 
Community creches and day care centres 
should be set up m rural areas and urban slums 
so that older children may be reheved of the 
responsibihty of lookmg after young siblings 
and enabled to attend school In order to save 
children from stiff competition with adults, it 
would be desirable if certain existmg non- 
hazardous occupational areas are identified 
and preference given m these to employment of 
children It is essential to identify hazardous 
occupations industry by industry and to ban 
child employment therem completely As 
envisaged m the Constitution, it would be 
desirable to provide for the mmimum age of 
employment at 14 m all Central and State 
legislation This age bar, however, should not 
apply to training of apprentices above 12 years 
of age There is a paramount need to augment 
the strength of enforcement and inspecting 
staff under the Factones Act as well as Shops 
and Establishments Acts It is important to 
orient and involve trade unions m matters 
relating to the welfare and protection of 
working children against exploitation The 
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lapses of employers in implementmg legislative 
and other provisions m regard to child labour 
should be widely published in order to build up 
strong pubhc opmion agamst defaulters There 
IS urgent need to educate employers as well as 
the pubhc about the enstmg legal provisions 
relating to workmg children Voluntary 
organisations can set up special employment 
bureaux to facihtate suitable placement of 
children in need of work and persuade 
employers to provide healthy and humane 
conditions for working children There is a 
clear need to evolve a National Children's 
Code, mcorporatmg provisions of Children’s 
Act 1960, with model rules, uniform standards 
and norms govemmg employment of children 
m vanous sectors and vocations 

MUSAFIR SINGH 
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CHILD WELFAKE POLICY 

The concept of a national pohcy for children 
has gamed wide acceptance, particularly m the 
last decade Partly, dus is due to the fact that 
child population m hidia poses bewildenng 
problems for planners and admmistrators 
because of its umnense size and its diverse 
demands on lumted resources TTie need for a 
clear and consistent pohcy has been more 
evident smce mdependence because of 
frequent shifts m emphasis’ and abandonment 
of ongomg schemes for children m preference 
to new ones, resultmg m wastage of effort and 
a sense of uncertamty The concept of a pohcy 
for children presupposes a comprehensive 
definiDon of objectives of action related to 
children, outlining the strategies and measures 
to achieve the objectives, determmation of 
pnonties and actions projected over a time 
perspective, delmeation of roles assigned to the 
government, voluntary agencies, the family , 
and the commumty, m achievmg agreed tasks; 
and, equally important, allocation of 
resources 

CULTURAL TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS 

The National Pohcy for Children as a formal 
statement was adopted m 1974, nearly 27 years 
after India became mdependent One of the 
reasons for a rather slow evolution of a pohcy 
for children m India has been the cuhural 
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attitude towards the family as the natural and 
mam mstitution for ensnrmg the nurture of 
children The traditional Indian attitude 
towards children as objects of adoration and 
love and a symbol of fulfilment for the family 
was remforced by religious and social customs 
which marked each important stage m the 
development of a child, thus providmg 
guidance for mdmdual action regardmg the 
upbrmgmg of children 

When the family for any reason was unable 
to fulfil Its role, the community stepped m to 
ensure care for such children Madhukari, a 
practice of providmg meals for poor school- 
gomg children on a rotation basis by better-off 
families, and Annachhatras or Maths 
sponsored by chantable or affluent mdividuals 
to provide free lodgmg and boardmg to poor 
children, are examples of commumty traditions 
emphasizmg chanty towards needy children. 
The assumption of this responsibihty by the 
government has been somewhat haltmg and 
uneven and a consistent pattern has yet to 
emerge. The important implication is to 
develop pohcies and programmes which would 
remforce and stren^en the family and the 
community m perfoinung then traditional role 
towards children m the context of stresses and 
strams caused by social changes 

SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

The long period of soaal, economic and 
pohtical dismtegration during the nearly 
thousand years precedmg the imd-iuneteenth 
century was characterised by the dechne of 
traditional social mstitutions leadmg to senous 
neglect of children. Durmg the hundred years 
pnor to mdependence in 1947, there were 
vanous manifestations of concern for children 
which led to activities directed towards 
different categones of disadvantaged children 
Some of these efforts Were aimed at 
eradication of social evils such as child 
mamage and female mfanticide. The need to 
provide care and education to orphans and 
handicapped children led to the establishment 
of a number of mstitutions mitially under 


caste, religious or sectarian and, later, under 
secular auspices. The most significan t trend 
durmg the struggle for mdependence was a 
recogmtion of children as a potential force m 
the national resurgence. The ogienments m 
pre-school and basie education initiated by 
Gandhiji and others since the early thu ties were 
a recogmtion that society had an obligation to 
provide a congenial environment for the 
blossoming of the fullest creative potential of 
children The pre-mdependence penod also 
saw the begmnmg of enactment of laws to 
segregate juvenile offenders from adult 
cnmmals and to provide for their separate 
treatment. Awareness regardmg a conscious 
and dehberate pohcy for children gathered 
momentum only after mdependence. 

In the absence of a consistent articulation 
and a substantive expression of a policy 
relating to children until 1974, the mam 
features of pohcy ha\e to be gleaned from a 
vanety of scattered developments m post- 
mdependence India A brief review of the 
development wiH be helpful in understandmg 
vanous steps m the development of a formal 
statement of a national policy for children 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

A sigmficant expression of national concern 
for children is to be found in the constitutional 
and legislative provisions which govern the 
nghts of children and obligations of 
government, society and family towards 
children Article 24 lays down that no child 
below 14 shall be employed to work m any 
factory or mme or engaged m any other 
hazardous employment' Article 39 of the 
Directive Prmciples of State Policy requires the 
State to ensure that children are not forced by 
economic necessity to enter vocations unsuited 
to their age and strength It further prescnbes 
that children are given opportunities and 
facihties to develop m a heathy manner in 
conditions of freedom and that childhood and 
youth are protected agamst exploitation and 
a gains t mo^ and material abandonment 
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Article 45 requires the State to endeavour to 
provide, within a penod of ten years from the 
commencement of the Constitution, free and 
compulsory education for all dul^en until 
they complete the age of fourteen years 

Most of these provisions are protective m 
nature and do not mclude a positive directive 
to provide comprehensive services to promote 
the wellbemg of children At the same tune 
they don recognise the vulnerabihty of children 
to neglect and exploitation and accept State 
responsibihty to protect them from situations 
which may jeopardise then development 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

While the constitutional provisions contain a 
broadly ideahstic expression of a concern for 
children, legislative provisions are expected to 
take It further towards a machmery to facihtate 
Its apphcation m practice A review of 
legislation relatmg to children is, therefore, 
useful for seemg how and whether it 
complements constitutional provisions for 
safeguardmg the mterests of children 

The sahent provisions of the civil laws 
relatmg to children prescnbe the minimum age 
for marriage of boys and guls, empower courts 
to appomt a guardian for a mmor child’s 
person or property, and mclude the mother, 
along with the father, as the natural guardian 
of a mmor Hmdu child The Hmdu Adoption 
and Mamtenance Act, 1956, which provides 
for the adoption of a Hmdu child by a Hmdu 
childless adult, mamly meets the relijgious and 
other needs of the adopting family There is so 
far no secular legal provision conveimg all 
commumties to place a destitute or an orphan 
child with a smtable adoptive home piimanly 
to meet the child’s needs of a lovmg and secure 
home hfe 

Efforts have been made by social workers 
for a comprehensive enactment on adoption of 
children, but this has not yet matenahsed, due 
to the opposition of some co mmunities Other 
types of protective laws deal with standards of 
care of duldren m mstitutions, eg. the 
Women’s and Children’s Institutions 


(Licensmg) Act, 1960 Unfortunately, the 
implementation of these Central Acts and 
some other sunilar State Acts is Imuted to small 
geographical areas Furthermore, an efficient 
admmistrative machmery for enforcement of 
these laws m order to serve then educational 
and protective functions is lackmg m most 
Stated 

Laws dealmg with delmquent and destitute 
children represent another area where the 
pohcy embodied m the laws is very progressive 
but unplementation leaves a great deal to be 
desired Imphcit m the Central Children Act of 
1960 (which was expected to serve as a model 
Act) and State Children Acts is a recognition 
that children who are delmquent as well as 
those who are destitute, abandoned, neglected 
or exploited must be viewed essentially as 
victims of unfavourable social situations The 
government, therefore, has the obhgation to 
ensure that conditions for their rehabihtation 
and normal development are provided The 
Acts prescnbed a special way of handlmg their 
cases through juvenile courts and child welfare 
boards and for providing services auned at 
their treatment and rehabilitation The 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic m Women and 
Girls Act of 1956 attempts to protect mmor 
girls exploited for immoral purposes by 
unscrupulous adults 

While one cannot find senous flaws m the 
provisions of Children Acts, then apphcation 
IS Imuted largely to urban areas Some States 
have not yet unplemented Children Acts 
Furthermore, their unplementation is far from 
satisfactory smce the differential treatment of 
children envisaged m the Acts is not possible m 
the absence of adequate mstitutional and non- 
mstitutional facihties In fact this may almost 
be cited as a case of over-zealous adoption of 
legislative measures smular to those of the 
Western countnes, without preparmg the basic 
network of services for then unplementation 

A cunous aspect of the spotty and uneven 
development of welfare pohaes is that 
correctional administration and mstitutional 
care for destitute and dependent children 
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seems to constitute a disproportionate share of 
the preoccupation of a number of State social 
welfare departments This has tended to give 
them a predominant bias towards relief and 
rehabilitation, at the cost of a more 
developmental approach towards children in 
general The meticulous care with which 
delinquent and dependent children are 
segregated in some of the Children Acts at 
limes tends to blur the view of the child as a 
total entity and leads to rather unreal and 
impractical approaches to the care of children 

A third important segment of laws deals with 
children who are employed Provisions 

restncting the employment of children below a 
certain age and in certain establishments go 
back to the early thirties, e g , Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act 1923, Employment of 
Children Act 1930 Employment of children 
below a minimum age in certain occupations 
during night hours and in hazardous 

operations is prohibited by a number of 
Central and State laws, e.g. Plantation Labour 
Act of 1951, Factories Act of 1948, the Mines 
Act of 1952, Shops and Establishment Acts, 
etc Most of these laws also stipulate maximum 
working hours, prescnbe rest periods and 
require certificates of physical fitness through 
medical examination Besides, India has 

ratified several ILO Conventions 

While the laws by themselves are 

acknowledged as quite satisfactory in terms of 
their provisions, they cover pnmanly the 
organised sectors and even here their 
enforcement is ineffective A very large 
number of child workers are in the unorganised 
sector, e g agncultural work, metal work, 
carpet weaving, small shops, eating places, 
household w'ork, etc , and are made to work 
for very long hours and get incredibly low 
wages ^ The protective laws are unable to cover 
these children, particularly since the desperate 
need to augment low family incomes makes 
many parents connive willingly at the 
exploitation of children The inadequacy of 
inspection staff, absence of reliable birth 
certificates and inability to provide schoolmg 
for all children contribute to a travesty of the 


enforcement of child labour legislation 
Besides, smee the relevance of the present 
educational system to the preparation for 
productive adult life can be questioned, a 
realistic approach would be to provide 
educational and recreational facilities for 
children who must be engaged in remunerative 
work, especially away from their families 

nVE YEAR PLANS AND POLICY 

The content of the Five Year Plans 
represents a significant reflection of the 
Government’s policy towards children, 
although one may concede that there is usually 
a wide gap between the plans and their 
implementation Policies having important 
direct implications for the well-being of 
children are generally mcluded in other sectors 
than social welfare, viz health, nutrition, 
education, welfare of backward clases, etc 
The fact that child welfare is contained in the 
social welfare sector has important 
imphcations Smee social welfare programmes 
have been concerned with services for vanous 
categones of dependent and handicapped 
persons, child welfare also tends to be viewed 
as being largely oriented toward relief and 
rehabilitation The imperative need to view 
investment in children essentially as part of 
national human resource development tends to 
get blurred in our plans 

The First Five Year Plan (1951-56) 
acknowledged the need to give greater 
consideration to rhildren and recognised 
malnutntion as a major cause for their ill- 
health and retardation In the light of scarcity 
of government resources, the mam reliance for 
providing vanous services for children was 
placed on voluntary agencies The 
establishment of the Central Social Welfare 
Board (CSWB) in 1953 in order to coordinate 
and strengthen voluntary efforts provided a 
significant impetus for mobilising services for 
children and women Welfare Extension 
Projects sponsored by the CSWB were a fore- 
runner of the later more extensive programmes 
for the well-being of pre-school children and 
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education of mothers in remote rural and tnbal 
areas 

The First Plan accorded a high pnonty to 
Maternal and Child Health (MCH) services 
and emphasised the need to augment their 
capacity and to improve their quality by 
supporting the trainmg of health personnel 
The Government was to assume prunary 
responsibihty in MCH services and voluntary 
organisations were to supplement 
governmental activities The Plan stressed the 
importance of pre-school education which was 
to be promoted through voluntary agencies 
assisted by government grants-m-aid The 
Government was expected to give technical 
support through research m methods of pre- 
school education and improved trammg of 
teachers 

The Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) 
attempted to coordmate Welfare Extension 
Projects with similar activities initiated by 
Community Development Blocks, thus 
emphasising the role of local bodies and 
communities in promoting services for 
children Since malnutrition was recognised as 
a serious problem there was a need to identify 
pnonty groups for nutntion programmes, 
namely, pre-school and school children and 
expectant and nursmg mothers The Second 
P^ stressed the provision of free and 
compulsory education to all children between 6 
and 14 years Services for juvenile delmquents 
and for physically and mentally handicapped 
children received special attention in the 
Central and State plans The Second Plan also 
initiated the integration of MCH services with 
the work of pnmaiy health centres, thus 
providing a stronger and wider base for MCH 
services 

The Third Plan (1961-66) attempted to 
implement a programme significant from the 
point of view of evolution of a concept of 
mter-sectoral convergence of services for 
children m a defined geographical area, 
namely. Integrated Child Welfare 
Demonstration Projects These were to be 
launched at least one m each State to bnng 
about complete coordination in services 


provided by medical and pubhc health, 
education, social welfare and other agencies 
Another crucial aspect of the Third Plan was 
the importance given to the trammg of child 
welfare workers, the creation of a new cadre of 
Balsevikas, and the estabhshment of a number 
of Balsevika training centres 

Unfortunately, ther was no evidence of a 
systematic follow-up of the Demonstration 
Projects and their expenmental nature was lost 
sight of m the manner m which they were 
implemented m most States Without a proper 
assessment, these Projects were replaced by a 
new programme, Family and Child Welfare 
Projects (FCW), sponsored by the Central 
Government in 1967 The FCW Projects tned 
to provide mtegrated services to children, 
particularly of pre-school age, and education 
of women in health, nutntion, child care and 
home crafts 

The FCW Programme was expanded dunng 
the Fourth Plan (1969-74) and was a step 
towards the development of a package of basic 
mmimum services which charactensed later 
approaches The Plan emphasized the need to 
accord a higher pnonty for the care of 
destitute children Services for neglected 
children were to be augmented by extendmg 
the coverage of Children Acts to wider areas 
But the major thrust was through giving 
grants-m-aid to voluntary agencies engaged in 
services for destitute children A significant 
development was the recognition that non- 
mstitutional services such as foster care and 
adoption had much to offer to children who 
for vanous reasons were depnved of normal 
family relationships Rehabilitation of 
handicapped children was also given a boost 
through assistance for the development of 
national centres for vanous categones of the 
handicapped, such as the blmd, deaf, mentally 
retarded and onnopaedically handicapped 
The need for providmg technical support to 
voluntary organisations and the role of 
systematic surveys and research to aid plannmg 
of welfare services were stressed for improvmg 
the effectiveness of these services 

In the health sector, high pnonty was given 
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to family planning and its integration with 
MCH A very desirable strategy suggested was 
to use Family Welfare Centres as the major 
channel for immunisation for children and 
expectant mothers and for prevention of 
nutritional anaemia and blindness The linkage 
between survival of children through ensunng 
reduction of child mortality and morbidity and 
acceptance of family planning was thus 
officially recognised. 

The Fifth Plan (1974-79) attempted to give a 
new orientation to social welfare by shiftmg the 
earlier emphasis on curative and rehabihtative 
services to the adoption of a preventive and 
developmental approach The Government 
would therefore adopt a strategy which would 
enhance the capacity of families, groups and 
communities to cope more effectively with 
problems and needs arising from social change 
The inclusion of the Minimum Needs 
Programme in the Fifth Plan reinforced this 
new orientation to the role of social welfare. 
Voluntary organisations were to be encouraged 
to expand their services and improve then- 
quality through grants-in-aid FCW was 
replaced by the new programme, namely the 
Integrated Child Development Services, to 
ensure healthy development of children, 
particularly those below 6 years of age m 
under-developed areas through a package of 
services Supplementary nutrition, 
immunization, health check-up, referral 
services, nonformal pre-school education, and 
nutrition and health education of mothers 
constituted the package, which was to be 
coordinated with functional literacy for 
women, family welfare services and provision 
of safe drinking water to the extent possible 
Services for handicapped children were to be 
qualitatively improved and delinquent and 
destitute children were to be assisted in their 
rehabilitation through strengthening non- 
institutional services such as guidance and 
conselling, foster home care and adoption 

Dunng the Sixth Plan (1980-85), social 
welfare programmes auned at enabling the 
depnved sections of the population to 
overcome their social, economic and ph^ical 


handicaps and improve their quality of life 
Preventive and developmental services were 
given preference over institutional care as the 
latter is very costly and can be a substitute for 
family care only in exceptional cases. In the 
field of child welfare. Integrated Child 
Development Services were expanded The 
mitial Sixth Plan target of 6(X) projects was later 
raised to 1,000 Emphasis was on the 
development of a monitonng system Efforts 
were made to involve the local community in 
all aspects of programme improvement.^ 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORY DEVELOPMENTS 

Apart from the experience gamed through 
successive national Plans, various other 
national and international developments have 
contributed to creating a favourable climate 
towards the formulation of a national pohcy 
for children Since independence, a number of 
special committees have addressed themselves 
to specific aspects of child care The Health 
Survey and Plannmg Committee appointed by 
the Government of India m 1959, the Study 
Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of 
Backward Gasses appointed by the Plannmg 
Commission m 1958, the Committee on Child 
care appomted by CSWB in I960, and the 
Committee for Preparation of Programmes for 
Children appomted m 1967 by the Department 
of Social Welfare may be mentioned as 
illustrations Even though all of their 
recommendations did not immediately get 
reflected m plan programmes, their advocacy 
was instrumental in highhghtmg the need to 
give pnonty to children below six years, to 
stmgthen preventive health services including 
MCH, and to develop comprehensive multi- 
sectoral services to meet the diverse needs of 
children m a coordinated manner The 
Education Commission of 1964, drew pointed 
attention to the importance of pre-school 
education, particularly for children from 
disadvantaged social situations The Study 
Group on the Pre-school Child set up by 
the Ministry of Education m 1972, m its 
recommendations, opened a wide range of 
alternative ways of providmg basic services for 
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pre-school children in rural and other difficult 
areas 

A large number of voluntary agencies and 
national associations concerned with 
handicapped children have contributed 
towards creating a greater awareness of the 
needs of vanous categones of handicapped and 
destitute children, and the role of government 
m development of services to meet their needs 
In the field of pre-school education, voluntary 
groups have played a major role m shapmg 
government thmkmg regarding responsibility 
for special services to children from dis- 
advantaged situations The Indian Council 
for Child Welfare and the CSWB along with 
their State branches have been mstrumental m 
focusing attention on children as a major 
national asset, the need for training of 
workers, support to voluntary agencies, and 
importance of coummunity mvolvement m 
developmg programmes for children 

Certain developments outside India have also 
helped to draw the attention of the 
government and the people to the needs of 
children. Among these may be mentioned the 
UN Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
(1959) and the efforts of mtemational agencies, 
professional bodies interested in child 
development and social workers, which 
mfluenced the creation of a favourable chmate 
for the National Policy for Children UNICEF 
and WHO have consistently supported 
strengthenmg of maternal and child health 
services and then integration m the services of 
Pnmary Health Centres, improved traimng of 
doctors, para-medical personnel and daa m 
order to give better protection to mothers and 
children UNICEF has also strongly underlmed 
the need to give the highest pnonty to the 
young child, and has been promoting an mter- 
sectoral and coordmated approach to the 
diverse needs of children, and the need to take 
care of mothers durmg prenatal and postnatal 
penods 

One of the important recommendations of 
the Committee for the Preparation of a 
Programme for Children (1968), a group 
representmg all important sectors, was the 


adoption of a national pobcy for children This 
had set m motion efforts to draft a 
comprehensive policy statement. The 
preparation of an eight-point Draft 
Programme on Child Welfare by the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare m 1973 provided an 
added stimulus to these efforts, culmmatmg 
finally m the adoption of a National Policy for 
Children m 1974 

THE NATIONAL POLICY FOR CHILDREN 

The introduction to the pohcy statement 
adopted m 1974 states “It shall be the pohcy 
of the State to provide adequate services to 
children, both before and after birth and 
through the period of growth, to ensure their 
full physical, mental and social development” 
This IS a welcome recognition of the 
importance of safeguardmg children through 
all periods of growth — prenatal and 
postnatal — thus mcluding rare of pregnant 
women and nursing mothers The fifteen-pomt 
programme takes a comprehensive and total 
view of the needs of children, both normal as 
well as those suffermg from vanous types of 
handicaps — physical, mental and soci^ — and 
urges provision of services to promote their 
development into socially useful and 
productive members of society 

The provisions refer to health care and 
nutntion of children and mothers, nutntion 
education of mothers, free and compulsory 
education for all children upto the age of 14, 
and recreation, and cultural and scientific 
activities A sigmficant feature of the pohcy 
statement is the reference to treatment, 
education and rehabilitation of children who 
are physically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed or mentally retarded The statement 
refers to special assistance to children 
belonging to weaker sections, children of 
scheduled castes and tribes, and those 
belongmg to other economically weaker 
sections m urban and rural areas Dehnquent, 
destitute, neglected and exploited children are 
to be provided facihties to overcome their 
difficulties and to become useful citizens A 
notable feature is the mention of special 
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programmes to identify and assist gifted 
children, especially those who may not usually 
have access to adequate opportunities 
Another significant aspect is the emphasis 
placed on helping children within the context 
of the normal family, neighbourhood and 
community environment and on strengthenmg 
family relationships 

While the statement of an exphcit pohcy 
regarding children is most welcome, it should 
be taken as a be^nning Realistic plans 
indicating pnonties, a sequential and phased 
implementation, and strategies for achieving its 
objectives will have to be spelt out in order that 
the policy can serve as a practical guide for 
action 

One of the notable developments 
subsequent to adoption of the Nation^ Policy 
for Children has been the constitution of a 
National Children’s Board m 1975 to serve as a 
forum for planning, continuous review and 
coordination of policies and programmes for 
children. The Board is head^ by the Prime 
Minister as its President, and has among its 
members the Ministers of Finance, Health, 
Education and Social Welfare, representatives 
of State Governments and eminent individuals 
associated with child welfare All States and 
almost all Union Temtones have estabhshed 
State Children’s Boards and, in some States, 
committees have been appointed at regional/ 
distnct/block levels 

The important task of giving an operational 
shape to the National Policy for Children was 
set in motion when the National Children’s 
Board, at its September 1979 meeting, agreed 
that a perspective plan for child welfare 
covenng the next twenty years be prepared to 
provide guidelines for programmes at Central 
and State levels and to ensure that these are 
integrated \nth the national development 
plans 

IMPLEMENTATION OF NATIONAL POLICY 

The launching of the Integrated Child 
Development Semces programme (ICDS) in 


the Fifth Plqn represents a logical culmination 
of efforts at developing a package of basic 
services for children pursued through the four 
Five Year Plans and reiterated m the National 
Policy for Children The Minimum Needs 
Programme adopted dunng the Fifth Plan and 
Its revised version in the Sixth Plan affirms the 
approach of providing basic services in a 
coordinated manner in order to maximise their 
mutually remforcing impact The ICDS was 
mitiated on a pilot basis dunng 1975-76 with 
the launching of 33 projects (17 rural, 12 tnbal 
and 4 urban) to provide for needy children 
below 6 years, pregnant and nursing women, 
immunisation, health check-up and referrals, 
supplementary feeding, health and nutrition 
education, and non-formal pre-school 
education The programme was extended to 
cover 200 projects by 1980-81 and States are 
now encouraged to take up more areas under 
the ICDS The revised target for the Sixth Plan 
was 1,000 ICDS projects 

The preventive and promotional approach, 
with stress on coordinated delivery of basic 
services and a departure from institutional 
services, reflected in the ICDS, is most 
welcome However, the quality of 
implementation of ICDS projects in some 
States raises a number of questions regarding 
adequate understandmg of the objectives of 
the programme at the State and local levels 
The questidn of sponsorship, whether it should 
be by the Centre or the States, has also come 
up It IS important to note that when the 
Special Nutntion Programme (SNP) was 
transferred to the State sector during the Fifth 
Plan penod, its expansion received a setback 
and in some States even the Fourth Plan levels 
could not be mamtained, which indicates the 
low pnonty given to this programme by some 
State Governments. Dunng the Fifth Plan, a 
programme for establishing creches and day- 
care centres for children of working and ailing 
mothers from low income groups received a 
boost and by 1981-82 about 1 25 lakh children 
benefited through grants-in-aid provided by 
the Union Ministry of Social Welfare to 
voluntary organisations for this purpose. 
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The strategies indicated in the Sixth Flan are 
significant and make a departure from the 
ameborative ad hoc approach to meet the 
needs of the sick, the handicapped and the 
destitute and suggest a developmental and 
planned programme of education, traming and 
rehabibtation with a stress on the family and 
the commumty In the context of pohcies for 
children, the approach advocates a more basic 
and frontal attack on the causes which 
adversely affect the survival and growth of 
children It also holds promise of greater 
emphasis on enabhng mothers to provide 
better care to then children by providmg them 
economic and educational opportunities The 
responsibihty for providmg various services for 
different types of handicapped and destitute 
children will contmue to be placed on 
voluntary agencies The government is 
expected to support national mstitutions for 
various types of handicapped children m the 
development of experimental approaches to 
their rehabihtation and mtegration of their 
education with that of normal children 

The government is also expeaed to support 
voluntary effort through grants>m-aid and by 
strengthening research through trauung of 
workers Implementation of the policy 
adopted durmg the Fourth Plan and reiterated 
in the National Pohcy statement regardmg the 
promotion of institutional and non- 
institutional services for abandoned, neglected, 
orphan and homeless children through grants- 
m-aid to voluntary agencies has achieved slow 
but significant success during the last five 
years By 1981-82, about 54,000 children had 
got benefit of children’s homes and foster 
home care under the Central scheme of welfare 
of children m need of care and protection 

Nutrition programmes have received 
considerable momentum m the years foUowmg 
the adoption of National Pohcy for Children 
By the end of the Fourth Plan, the coverage of 
beneficianes under the Special Nutntion 
Programme was about 37 lakhs By 1979-80, 
about 17 lakh beneficianes were covered under 
this programme through nearly 60,000 feedmg 
centres. Under the rmd-day meals programme. 


as against.120 lakh school children covered by 
the end of the Fourth Plan, mamly with the 
food assistance from CA^, the number 
estimated to be covered by the end of the Fifth 
Plan was about 130 lakhs The Balwadi 
Nutntion Programme, which was mtroduced 
m 1970-71, covered about 2 3 lakh children 
dunng the Fifth Plan The prophylaxis against 
blmdness due to vitaimn ‘A’ deficiency 
programme covered about 25 lakh children by - 
1978 and the programme to prevent nutntional 
anaemia covered 16 lakh mothers and 14 lakh 
children 

As regards mclusion of primary health care 
as a basic objective of national pohcy, some 
progress has been made since the end of the 
Fourth Plan, although much ground remains 
to be covered Some of the specific targets 
regardmg estabhshment of health infra- 
structure and related manpower may be 
relevant m this connection as mdications of the 
direction of development The objective is to 
provide one sub-centre for every 5,000 
population and one primary health centre for 
every 50,000 population, one community 
health volunteer and one dai each for every 
village or 1,000 population On 31 March 1980, 
there were 5,499 pnmary health centres and 
49,323 sub-centres By December 1980, 
1,56,691 community he^th volunteers were 
teamed as agamst 5,80,000 to be tramed by 
1986 The number of tramed dais which was 
45,000 by 1974 rose to 79,193 m December 
1980 Under immunization schemes, targets 
achieved by January 1981 m respect to DPT of 
mfants and DT were 50 lakhs and 35 lakhs, as 
agamst 195 lakhs and 160 lakhs expected to be 
covered by 1982-83 The slow progress of 
immunization highlights the need for a strong 
motiyational effort to generate greater public 
awareness of this programme and, equally 
important, problepis of madequate health 
manpower and log^c support 

In the field of education, the goal of 
ensurmg equahty of educationd opportumties 
led to considerable emphasis durmg the Fifth 
Plan penod through expandmg the coverage of 
pnmary education especially for children, from 
disadvantaged groups, scheduled tnbes and 
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scheduled castes and population in backward 
rural areas and urban slums. A start has also 
been made with nonformal and contmuation 
education for those children who have never 
been enrolled in schools or have dropped out 
before completing the primary stage The 
school enrolment of children between 6 and 11 
years of age in 1979-80 was about 82.0 per cent 
of the tot^ population of that age group. The 
enrolment of children between 11 and 14 years 
rose from 35.6 per cent in 1973-74 to 38 4 per 
cent in 1979-80 Furthermore, considerable 
stress IS being put on enrolment of girls, 
qualitative improvement in elementary 
education, curriculum development and 
linking students and teachers with 
development programmes in their communiti^ 
throu^ special schemes which have been 
introduced 

RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS 

A critical review of the National Policy for 
Children m India has to be made m the context 
of the particular demographic, socio-economic 
and pohtical situation m the country which has 
important implications In 1981, the 
population of children below 14 years was 
estimated to be over 27 crores, the second 
largest in the world, constituting about two- 
fifths of the total population of the country 
About 80 per cent of India’s children hve in 
rural and tnbal areas As many as 1,60,000 
villages have no access to the most elementary 
systems of safe water supply, sewerage and 
drainage 

One of the early steps the National 
Children’s Board has taken is to ‘indicate 
categones of children who should receive 
pnonty attention. Since nearly 12 6 crore 
children, according to 1977 estimates, were 
expected to be living m famihes below the 
poverty Ime, the groups suggested for pnonty 
attention are hkely to be too numerous to be 
served effectively in view of the limited 
resources available and the undeveloped 
infrastructure for delivery of services m the 
impovenshed areas It may therefore be 
expedient and desirable to define the groups 
which can be effectively served with the present 


resources and accept more modest goals This 
means an honest acknowledgement that at 
present children in certain pockets of poverty 
and extreme depnvation and those in remote 
inaccessible areas may not be adequately 
served. Furthermore, a clear and enlightened 
pohcy on limitation of family size and related 
measures to decrease mfant mortality and 
morbidity and ensunng the health of children 
and mothers would seem to be an essential pre- 
requisite for the success of other measures for 
the well-being of children 

A formidable task for the National 
Children’s Board is to decide what type of 
programmes should be initiated and sponsored 
by the Centre and which ones should be left to 
the States There is increasmg pressure from 
the States for obtaining a larger proportion of 
the total allocation in the State sector and a 
greater discretion to the States to decide and 
develop programmes in relation to their own 
pnonties. At the same time there is a danger of 
the relatively backward States neglecting 
programmes for children because of their low 
pnonty The Centre has so far tended to 
sponsor new programmes through the 
demonstration stage and transfer them to 
States subsequently If the demonstration 
value of the programmes is to be fully reahsed, 
there is a need to provide not merely financial 
but technical support to some States For 
mstance, the north-eastern region has been 
lagging far behind other States and requires 
special measures, including infrastructural 
development TTiere is reason to consider 
whether the prevalent ICDS pattern militates 
agamst the strong tradition of self-reliance 
among tribal communities The Central 
Government’s support must be charactensed 
by imagina tion and flexibility in order to 
encourage suitable adaptations of national 
models consistent with the strong community 
traditions of tnbal populations 

In view of the magnitude of the needs of 
children in vanous categones and the scarcity 
of resources, there is need for the government 
to play a more active role m coordmating the 
efforts of government and voluntary agencie^ 
The pyramid model suggested by Kulkami 
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recommends creation of a base of imnunum 
basic services for all children and specialised 
services at progressively higher levels of the 
pyramid, with models of excellence to be 
promoted by government to demonstrate a 
high quahty of services This is an mterestmg 
approach provided the models are so designed 
that their rephcabihty depends more on human 
will and less on material resources 

A review of the development of pohcy for 
children, as reflected m vanous laws, has 
revealed the fragmentation and mconsistencies 
m then* provisions and drawbacks m their 
implementation There is need to sponsor a 
comprehensive study of the legislation 
pertammg to children Such a study will 
facihtate development of a comprehensive 
code for dealmg with children on the basis of 
their needs rather than on the basis of the legal 
categones m which they happen to be placed 
This effort wiU have to be complemented by 
careful and thorough understandmg of the 
total situation responsible for creating 
problems of vanous kmds It is sigmficant to 
note that m many western countnes labour 
laws relatmg to children could be implemented 
effectively only when supported by compulsory 
and free education and pubhc family assistance 
for the care of dependent children In India, 
legislation restraimng child mamage can be 
effective only when educational and 
employment opportumties for women are 
made more adequate 

One of the unportant tasks for the National 
Policy for Children is to provide a 
comprehensive framework of clearly defined 
objectives mdicatmg long, medium and short- 
term goals so that mdividual and specific 
programmes havmg a bearmg on children can 
be tested for their consistency and effectiveness 
and frequent shifts avoided The development 
of social mdicators to assess accurately the 
unpact of programmes will be extremely crucial 
m this task^ This onerous responsibility 
requires that the National Children’s Board 
has access to the best available expertise and 
msights m vanous fields, and a professionally 
competent secretariat to provide rehable and 


up-to-date information and monitoring 
support The Board can benefit from pohcy- 
onented research and documentation on a 
number of aspects such as case studies on 
organisation and administration of 
programmes for children, studies of logistics 
and dehvery systems for vanous services, 
studies of effects of certam aspects of social 
change on the status of children, etc In our 
situation where the needs for services are 
overwhehnmg and resources available are 
hmited, the Board will require precise 
mfonnation and cost-benefit analyses of the 
impact of vanous combmations of measures on 
the well-bemg of children For instance, it 
would be worthwhile to test which 
combinations of services such as 
immunization, protected dnnking water, 
supplementary feedmg, education of mothers, 
samtary latrmes, etc , would optimize impact 
on reduction of child mortahty and morbidity 

Another unportant aspect of the National 
Pohcy for CMdren refers to the respective 
roles of government and voluntary agencies 
Startmg from the First Flan whicfr'i^fd^ed 
major responsibihty for children’s services to 
voluntary agencies, the current pohcy is for the 
government to assume responsibihty for large 
and extensive programmes of base services, 
while penalized services for vanous categones 
of handicapped children are left to voluntary 
' agencies l^Hule this division is genera^ qmte 
appropriate in the context of available 
resources, it is important to recogmse that m 
some States voluntary agencies have not 
developed at all and government must assume 
additional tasks It is also necessary to momtor 
the implementation of massive government 
programmes to safeguard agamst then lapsmg 
mto completely ummagmative and wasteful 
routines. A genume partnership based on 
respect and mutual trust has yet to be 
developed between government and voluntary 
agencies 

The role of mteroational and bilateral aid 
agencies must also be defined by the National 
Pohcy In no case should external assistance be 
allowed to deflect national objectives and 
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distort pnonties International assistance must 
be deployed to enhance the guahty and 
effectiveness of national programmes, to test 
innovative and experimental approaches, and 
to focus attention on crucial programmes 
which have a low pnonty in national plannmg 
International assistance should not be 
permitted to be used as a budgetary subsidy 
because this would tend to foster dependency 
on such aid 

A crucial aspect of the National Pohcy for 
Children relates to manpower development 
The new trends in programmmg require large 
cadres of workers possessing knowledge and 
skills which are multi-sectoral and which 
enable wide and intelligent community 
participation The National Children’s Board 
can make a valuable contribution towards the 
development of a systematic, perspective plan 
for training of workers Such a plan should 
ensure that professionally competent staffs are 
available at State level to provide purposeful 
leadership 

Last, but not the least, the National Pohcy 
for Children must be dynamic and adapt itself 
to changing situations and help in anticipatmg 
possible consequences of social change Its 
relationship to policies in other sectors such as 
nutntion, health, family plannmg, education, 
employment, urbanization, etc, must be clearly 
understood, so that it can be reahstic and 
supportive It must effectively interpret the 
implications of development of children for the 
total national development This presupposes 
that a policy for children must go far beyond a 
sentimental appeal and accept objective factual 
reasoning as its informing principle 

SINDHU V. PHADKE 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

"The nation’s children are a supremely 
important asset Their nurture and sobcitude 
are our responsibility Qiildren’s programme 
should find a prominent part in our national 
plans for the development of human resources, 
so that our children grow up to robust citizens 
physically fit, mentally ^ert and morally 
healthy, endowed with the skills and 
motivations needed by the society” This 
preamble of the National Pohcy for Children 
adopted by the Government of India in August 
1974 sums up the current national awareness 
and recognition of the paramount importance 
of mvestment in child welfare for ensuring 
proper environment and facilities for all the 
children m the country to grow and develop 
into useful citizens of tomorrow 

Traditionally, child care was pnmanly the 
responsibility of the family in India The 
mstitution of joint family gave the basic 
necessities of hfe and security to the children 
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and provided for their growth and 
development Mothers, grandmothers and 
other elders were repositones of knowledge 
about child rearing and child development 
Concepts of child rearing practices were also 
wntten m the ancient Indian Gnhyasutras 
However, with growing urbanization, mdu- 
strialisation, spread of education, 
individualism and other factors, the 
responsibihties towards km members other 
than those of the unmediate family began to be 
accepted with a lesser degree of wilhngness 
The necessity for care of certam categones of 
children (orphans, abandoned children, etc) 
by the community thus began to be felt 

The latter half of the nmeteenth century and 
the be g in nmg of the twentieth century which 
was characterised by intense activity for social 
reform also saw the growth of voluntary 
agencies for the welfare of children Among 
the earliest child welfare organisations were 
Balkan-Ji'Ban, founded m 1926, Children’s 
Aid Society founded m 1927, Kishore Dal m 
1942 in Bihar, and Nanhi Dumya m 1946 m 
Uttar Pradesh 

Among the legislative efforts for the welfare 
of the children, the Apprentices Act of 1850 
and the Reformatory Schools Act of 1876 as 
amended in 1897 were the earhest. 

When India attained mdependence, the 
founding fathers, realising the need of 
protecting the rights of the children of the 
nation on whom the future of the country 
depends, made certam constructive safeguards 
The Constitution of India m Article 24 under 
Fundamental Ri^ts and Articles 39 and 45 
under the Directive Principles, outlmed the 
nation’s duties and responsibihties towards 
children. The Constitutional directives provide 
for the protection of children against 
exploitation and moral and material 
abandonment, provision of free and 
compulsory education for aU children upto the 
age of 14 years, and prohibition of 
employment of children below 14 years m 
factories, mmes or m any other hazardous 
employment Article 15 of the Fundamental 


Ri^ts enjoins that the State may make special 
provisions for children 

MALNUTRITION 

Accordmg to the 1971 Census, the child 
population in India m the age-group of 0-14 
years was about 23 crores which constituted 42 
per cent of the total jJopulation Children of 
0-6 years, who are considered m the vulnerable 
age-group, numbered about 11 5 crores that 
was about 21 per cent of the total population 
The number of children of 0-14 years m 1981 is 
estimated to be about 28 7 crores The estimate 
of malnutrition is 15 to 20 per cent of the 
population according to Dr P V Sukhatme 
(of the Maharashtra Association for 
Cultivation of Science) whereas estimates 
based on the concept of the poverty Ime put it 
at 49 per cent In the study on Poverty of 
India, V M Dandekar and N Rath estimated 
m 1971 that one-thud of the rural population 
and one-half of the urban population lives on 
madequate dietary intakes (against 2,500 k 
calones considered as an adequate daily 
allowance) While malnutrition is, thus, 
widespread in the country, the major problems 
can be classified as (i) protein energy 
malnutntion among pre-school children, (u) 
vitamm ‘A’ defiaency among pre-school and 
school children, and (ui) iron deficiency 
anaemia among school children, young girls, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers 

Protem energy malnutntion prevailmg 
among pre-school children is a senous 
problem Kwashiorkor and marasmus are the 
two mam clmical forms of severe protem and 
energy deBciencies respectively About 80 per 
cent of the children are estmiated to suffer 
from varymg grades of growth retardation 
The average Indian child of 1 to 5 years takes 
only 810 k calones per day whereas the ICMR 
recommended allowance IS of 1,200 k calones 
Similarly, the average pregnant woman and 
nursmg mother consume 1,400 to 1,500^^ 
calones as agamst the ICMR recomo^n^^ibiii^ 
of 2,500 to 2,900 k calones per 

Only 14 3 per cent of diildren 

between 1 and 4 years of age/ (1978 were 

TPi^. ..... 
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classiHed as of normal nutntional status 
(accordmg to Gomez dassiiication), 42 4 per 
cent and 34 9 per cent suffered from nuld and 
moderate forms of malnutntion respectively 
and the rest (8.4 per cent) were severely 
malnourished. Accordmg to classification by 
‘type of malnutntion’, 30 2 per cent were 
normal, 40.2 per cent ei^enenced chrome 
malnutntion and were ‘nutntional dwarfs’, 4 4 
per cent suffered from acute malnutntion and 
nearly a fourth of the total number of childroi 
were afflicted with both acute and chrome 
malnutntion ^ 

Infant mortality rates m the country have 
been hi^ and contmue to be so In 1947, 160 
out of 1,000 mfants died before attainmg the 
age of one year In 1978, the mfant mortality 
rate was 125 Available data reveal that nearly 
60 per cent of the mfant deaths occur withm 
the first month after .birth (neo-natal stage) 
Maternal malnutntion is a major contnbutory 
factor in the premature buth of an mfant It 
has been observed that about 36 per cent of the 
infant deaths are due to prematunty 

The effects of malnutntion are more severe 
among children m the ago group of 0-3 years 
Apart from the direct effects, malnutntion 
lowers the capaaty to withstand diseases and 
reduces the body’s resistance to mfections The 
physical and mental damage on the children 
are often ureversible. In its wider perspective, 
the malnutntion problem is one of human 
wastage amounting to about 125 deaths per 
thousand hve buths before the completion of 
one year, as mentioned earher Many survive at 
physically marginal levels with lessened 
capacity for productivity. 

It IS estimated that about 22 per cent of the 
school-gomg children of 6 years and above 
show one or more signs of malnutntional 
deficiency A much higher proportion of 
school-going children from low socio- 
economic groups (56 per cent) show signs of 
moderate protem cdone malnutntion, while 15 
per cent show severe malnutntion, reflected in 
sub-standard body weights About 2 5 million 
children m India are threatened by blmdness m 
early childhood because their diet lacks vitamin 


‘A*. Lack of the vitamm is also the cause of 
night bhndness that affects about 10 to 15 per 
cent of all children The peak mcidence of sudi 
blmdness is in the 1-5 years age groupJ* 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 

Data available? on causes of mfant (0-1 year) 
and child (1-4 years) deaths show that “causes 
pecuhar to mfancy’’ account for about 60 per 
cent of infant deaths Pneumonia and 
bronchitis account for over 80 per cent of 
mfant deaths due to respiratory disorders. 
Typhoid and malana are associated with half 
of the deaths under the category of ‘fever’. 
Tetanus and digestive disorders like 
gastroenteritis each cause about three tc four 
per cent of the total mfant deaths. Among the 
1-4 years age group, mortality is specially related 
to ‘fevers’, respiratory, digestive and parasitic 
diseases These are aggravated by poor 
environmental sanitation, overcrowded hvmg 
conditions and malnutntion Eye ailments are 
also common, prticularly among school-gomg 
children Water-borne and water-related 
diseases are also leading killers of mfants and 
children 

Existmg maternal and child health services 
reach only a small proportion of women and 
children About 80 per cent of the Indian 
population lives in rural and tnbal areas, but 
only 30 per cent of the hospital beds and 20 per 
cent of the doctors m the country are 
available in these areas The number of 
hospital beds for children — about 9,300— are 
barely 50 per cent of the mmimum requirement 
and the country has only 25 children’s 
hospitals and 424 paediatnc wards to meet the 
needs of nearly 250 milhon children “ Medical 
care for the rural population is provided by 
government-run Primary Health Centres 
(PHC) Matermty and child health services at 
the PHCs normally mclude ante-natal, delivery 
and post-natal care including diet 
supplementation of pregnant women and 
nursmg mothers and growmg children, mother 
craft and hygiene, surveillance of children 
under 5 years of ago, health education, besides 
conventional obstetnc, gynaecological and 
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paediatnc services In 1981-82, there were 5,686 
PHCs and 58,975 sub-centres functioning in 
the country^ Each PHC normally served a 
population of 80,000 to one lakh in a 
Community Development Block and each sub- 
centre of the PHC catered to a population of 
about 10,000 The PHC normally had two 
doctors. 3 to 4 health inspectors, two lady 
health visitors/public health assistants, 10 
auxiliary nurses/nudwives and 8 basic health 
workers In the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85), 
under the mmimum needs programme, it is 
proposed to strengthen the rural health mfra- 
structure in order to achieve the objective of 
Health-for-All by 2,000 A D The norms 
eQ,visaged are (i) one Primary 'Health Centre 
(PHQ for 30,000 population in the plams and 
20,000 in hill and tnbal areas No change in 
staffing pattern, (u) one sub-centre for 5,000 
population in the plains and 2,000 m hilly and 
tnbal areas, (iii) one Community Health 
Centre (CHQ for the population of one lakh 
or one Community Development Block, with 
30 beds and specialised medical care services m 
gynaecology, paediatrics, surgery and 
medicine, and (iv) one community health 
volunteer for every village or a popidation of 
1,000, chosen by the community to form the 
base unit 

According to the Annual Report (1981-82) 
of the Mimstry of Health and Family Welfare, 
the number of PHCs and sub-centres 
functioning in 1981-82 were 5,686 and 58,975 
respectively Alothough a tremendous 
investment had been made over the past three 
decades m the health mfrastructure, the health 
and medical services available at present have 
not reached the optmium level. 


EDUCATION 

Though Article 45 of the Directive Pnnaples 
of Indian Constitution enjoins that the State 
shall endeavour to provide free and 
compulsory education for all children upto the 
age of 14 years, the progress of children’s 
education has been slow in general and uneven 
between rural and urban areas and between 


boys and girls In the year 1979-80, the 
enrolment at the primary stage was -709 50 
lakhs or 83 6 per cent of the children m the 
age-group of 6-11 years, it was 194 83 lakhs at 
the middle stage or '40 2 per cent of the 1 1-14 
age-group population The hard core of non- 
enroUed children, particularly at the primary 
stage, belonged to the weaker sections 
mcludmg scheduled castes, scheduled tnbes, 
agricultural labourers and slum-dwellers More 
than two-thirds of the non-enrolled children 
were girls* Drop-out is a major problem m 
children’s education m the country Out of 
every 100 children who enter class 1, less than 
half complete Class V and only 24 Gass VIII 
The drop-out rate of girls is much higher, that 
is about 70 per cent between Qass I and V 

Pre-school education is not yet recognised as 
part of the free and compulsory education 
covered under the Directive Pnnciples of the 
Constitution The National Policy on 
Education also avoided discussion of the need 
to provide early childhood education 
However, it is estimated that approximately 45 
lakh children are being offered one kmd of 
pre-pnmary programme or the other 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Accurate statistics on the nature and 
magnitude of different categories of the 
handicapped are not available The National 
Sample Survey Organisation made two 
attempts m 1960-61 and 1973-74 to collect the 
requisite data But these attempts were largely 
unsuccessful due to madequately tramed 
personnel and non-availability of acceptable 
definitions The National Sample Survey 
Organisation conducted a survey of the 
handicapped m 1981 which provides data 
reflecting the dimensions of the problem 
Services and facihties for education, trainmg 
and rehabihtation of handicapped children are 
grossly madequate 

DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

Assuming that about 49 per cent of Indian 
population is living below poverty line, a very 
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large number of children are in varymg degrees 
of deprivation and need social and welfare 
services very urgently 

WORKING CHILDREN 

Rehable data on the number of children 
pushed into the labour force by economic 
pressures and other reasons are not available. 
The 1971 Census hsted about 1 crore children 
as workers but other estimates mdicate that the 
total child labour force may be as high as 3 
crores There are as many as thirteen Acts to 
provide legal protection to children in vanous 
occupations As the majonty of the children 
are employed in the unorganised sector, they 
are not effectively covered by these protective 
legislation 

DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

There were no major programmes for 
children at the Central level dunng the first few 
years after independence m 1947, except those 
undertaken by some Ministnes. The Mimstry 
of Railways provided scholarships to children 
of Its employees for prosecution of technical 
education and vocational trainmg Assistance 
to the children of workers in mica mines were 
available from the Mica Mmes Labour Welfare 
Fund The Coal Mmes and Labour Welfare 
Fund Act of 1917 and the Factones Act 1948 
provided for setting up of creches for children 
whose mothers worked in mmes and factones 
employing more than 50 women 

With the advent of the era of plannmg m 
India and the setting up of the Plannmg 
Commission m 1951, child welfare started 
receiving greater attention The Fnst Five Year 
Plan postulated that “considenng the number 
involved, the needs of children shall receive 
much greater attention than is commonly given 
to them” In the First Plan (1951-56), the 
Government came forward to assist voluntary 
organisations with necessary finance and 
technical assistance through the Central Social 
Welfare Board which was set up for the 
purpose under the Mmistry of Education m 
1953 Out of an allocation of Rs 4 crores the 
Central Social Welfare Board with its 


counterparts in the States and Union 
Temtones provided grants-m-aid to the tune 
of Rs 29 90 lakhs to about 592 vol untar y 
organisations rendenng welfare services for 
children. Besides, in 1954, the Board started 
welfare extension projects m rural areas where 
no voluntary organisations existed The mam 
activities promoted were organisation of 
Balwadis, creches, maternity and child health 
centres, medical aid, mid-day meals, 
recreational and cultur^ programmes, etc 
Dunng the Second Plan (1956-61) the Central 
Social Welfare Board continued these 
programmes In order to avoid duphcation of 
efforts m orgamsmg programmes for women 
and children m rural areas by the Board a^ 
the Department of Community Development, 
It was decided that m future Welfare Extension 
Projects would be started m Community 
Development Blocks under the charge of 
Central Social Welfare Board The Board also 
mtroduced two new schemes for children 
namely, welfare extension projects (urban) and 
hohday homes. 

The Central and State Governments also 
stepped m to share the responsibihty of 
unplementmg welfare programmes and State 
Governments were encouraged to implement 
them m their respective States with necessary 
financial support from the Central 
Government. These programmes were divided 
mto two categones, namely, ‘care’ and ‘after- 
care’ programmes. Under the former were 
mcluded schemes for setting up of mstitutions 
under the Children Act— mstitutions for 
eradication of beggary, especially juvenile 
beggary, and vagrancy, as also organisation of 
probation services The latter mcluded settmg 
up of reception centres/distnct shelters and 
mstitutions for persons discharged from 
correctional and non-correctional institutions 
Special programmes were also undertaken for 
education, trammg and rehabihtation of 
physically handicapped children hke the blmd, 
the deaf and the dumb. 

Durmg the Third Plan (1961-66) a welcome 
new step was the mvolvement of State Govern- 
ments and voluntary welfare organisations at 
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the plaiuung stage. Programmes started durmg 
the First and Second Plans were contmued A 
new scheme of pre-vocational training 
programme for children was mtroduced durmg 
this penod and trammg centres were attached 
to multi-purpose higher secondary or techmcai 
basic schools m rural and semi-urban areas 
The programme of mtegrated child welfare 
demonstration projects was also started m the 
Third Plan period m different States and 
Umon Temtones, with financial support from 
the Centre, with a view to provide children 
upto the age of 16 years with opportumties to 
grow mto healthy and useful citizens through 
well planned and mtegrated programmes 

Durmg the years 1966-69, attention was 
primarily focused on the task of consohdation 
of programmes started earher An important 
step taken m 1967 was the mtroduction of the 
composite scheme of family and child welfare 
projects by convertmg the existmg welfare 
extension projects (rural) and mtegrated child 
welfare demonstration projects 

In the Fourth Flan (1969-74) child welfare 
was accorded a high pnonty The Central 
Social Welfare Board contmu^ to give grants- 
in-aid to voluntary child welfare orgamsations 
for expansion, unprovement and consolidation 
of existing wdfare services and also for startmg 
new services. The scheme of family and child 
welfare projects was contmued and expanded. 
To tackle the problem of destitution especi^y 
among children, a scheme for startmg welfare 
services for destitute children was mcluded. 
The special nutntion programme which was 
started as crash programme m 1970-71 for the 
benefit of childrra m the age-group 0-3 years m 
slums and tnbal areas was extended later to 
cover children m the age-group 0-6 and 
expectant and nursmg mothers. A nutntion 
feedmg programme for pre-school children was 
also unplemented durmg the penod through 
Batmdis run by voluntary organisations 

In the Fifth Plan (1974-7^ child welfare was 
given a major thrust m terms of allocations and 
introduction of new schemes The sectoral 
approach to the needs of children, the shiftmg 


emphasis from one target group of children to 
another, the constant recastmg of the form and 
content of a scheme as m the case of welfare 
extension projects mto family and child welfare 
projects, the lack of proper coordmation 
between government and voluntary 
organisations and among voluntary 
organisations themselves, all pomted to the 
fact that by and large plaiimng for child 
welfare rested largely on the method of tnal 
and error Expenence of the implementation 
of schemes m the field of child welfare m the 
past revealed that unless a programme of 
mutually remforcmg child care services 
mcludmg health care, immunisation, nutntion 
feedmg, pre-school education and safe 
drmkmg water are provided m an mtegrated 
manner optimum benefits would not be 
forthcommg. It was observed that multiphcity 
of services had led to shrmkmg of benefits to 
the ultunate recipient. It was also felt that 
organisational and functional responsibihty for 
dehvenng the services and monitonng 
mformation were not properly fixed on the 
fimctionanes of the agencies mvolved in 
programme implementation Hence, a need 
was felt for mtegrated child care services 
rectilymg these deficiencies and streamlmmg 
the system Consequently a scheme of 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
Projects was conceived and mcluded m the 
Fifth Five Year Plan to be unplemented under 
the social welfare sector ’ It aimed to provide a 
package of services consisting of 
supplementary nutntion, unmunisation, health 
check up, referral services, nutntion and health 
education, and non-formal education to 
children in the age-group of 0-6 years, 
pregnant women and nursmg mothers m rural, 
tnbal and urban areas As this scheme 
required considerable organisational and 
coordmation efforts from the village to the 
central government level as well as trammg of 
personnel on a large scale, it was launched on 2 
October 1975 on an experimental basis m 33 
projects (17 rural, 12 tnbal and 4 urban), with 
a view to testing the management efficiency 
and cost effectiveness An mformation system 
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was evolved for monitoring the experimental 
projects through regular monthly feedback 
from each project. In accordance with the 
decision to subject these experimental projects 
to systematic evaluation, the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Plannmg 
Commission undertook in mind-1976 an 
assessment of the state of preparedness of these 
experimental projects followed by an 
evduation study In the meantune, m the light 
of mtenm reports, 67 additional projects were 
approved m the year 1978-79, SO additional 
projects m 1979-80 and another SO m 1980-81 
and 100 m 1981-82, bnnguig the total number 
of ICDS Projects to 300 Of these, 165 were m 
the rural, 97 m the tnbal and 38 m the urbmi 
areas In 1982-83, 320 new projects were 
sanctioned. 

At the time of the formulation of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan (1980-8S), it was proposed to 
expand the programme to reach a total of 600 
projects. Its mclusion m the new 20-pomt 
programme has now raised the target to 1,000 

Available services for children who need care 
and protection were found to be madequate 
Therefore, to stunulate voluntary action m this 
direction, Hnanaal assistance was offered for 
providmg mstitutional and non-mstitutional 
services to children m need of care and 
protection and to organise day care 
centres/creches for children of casual labourers 
and ailmg mothers 

Dunng this penod the Central Bureau of 
Correctional Services was reorganised and re- 
named as the National Institute of Social 
Defence. The Institute is concerned with 
preventive, correctional and rehabilitative 
measures m vanous areas of social defence 
particularly m respect of children mvolved m 
juvenile vagrancy, dehnquency and crime, 
probation, beggary, alcoholism, drug 
addiction, etc Similarly, m the context of 
launching of the programme of Integrated 
Child Development Services, the Central 
Institute of Research and Trammg m Pubhc 
Cooperation ^\as reorganised and renamed as 
the National Institute of Pubhc Cooperation 


and Child Development m July 1975 with the 
addition of a division to look after the work 
relatmg to research and trammg m child 
development 

NATIONAL POLICY FOR CHILDREN 

Another major development— considered 
somethmg of a milestone — that took place 
dunng the Fifth Plan penod was the adoption' 
of the National Pohcy for Children, wherem it 
IS stated that “it shall be the pohcy of the State 
to provide adequate services to children, both 
before and after and dunng the penod of 
growth, to ensure then full physic^, mental 
and social development The State shall 
progressively mcrease the scope of such 
services so that withm a reasonable time, all 
children m the country enjoy optimum 
conditions for then balanced growth" ” The 
pohcy statement also enhsted vanous measures 
to be adopted towards the attamment of these 
objectives In formulatmg programmes in 
different sectors, it was stipulated that pnonty 
shall be given to programmes relatmg to (a) 
preventive and promotive aspects of child 
health, (b) nutntion for mfants and children m 
the pre-school age alongwith nutntion for 
nursing and expectant mothers, (c) 
maintenance, education and training of 
orphan and destitute children, (d) creches and 
other facihties for the care of children of 
workmg and ailmg mothers; and (e) care, 
education, trammg and rehabilitation of 
handicapped children. 

As provided m the National Pohcy for 
Children, a National Children’s Board was 
subsequently constituted on 3 December 1974 
with the Prime Minister as the President The 
National Children’s Board approved m 1978 a 
proposal to set up a National Children’s Fund 
at the Centre and similar funds at -the State 
level It IS a standmg Fund to be utihsed by 
voluntary organisations for extending vanous 
child welfare services 

VOLUNTARY AGENCIES) IN CHILD WELFARE 

It would almost be unpossible to give any 
comprehensive account of the voluntary 
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agencies offering child welfare services m the 
country as their number is legion They are 
spread all over the country and the types of 
services rendered are multifanous Some of the 
well-known organisations m the field, 
particularly those functionmg on a country- 
wide basis that may ment mention are the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, the national 
organisations/associations catenng to the 
welfare of the bhnd, the deaf and the dumb 
and the mentally retarded, the SOS children's 
villages, the mobile creche organisation, etc 
Many religious groups run child welfare 
mstitutions such as orphanages, fondhng 
homes and medical and supplementary feedmg 
centres There are also several voluntary 
orgamsations which mamly conflne then* 
activities to a State or a particular region In 
the area of creation of awareness of the 
problem of the children, the contributions of 
voluntary organisations hke the Indian Council 
of Social Welfare (erstwhile Indian Conference 
of Social Work), and the Indian Fediatnc 
Society cannot be ignored Sunilarly m the 
cultural and ,the non-formal educational Geld 
concemmg children, the role of the Shanker’s 
Weekly of India deserves recognition 

Some international organisations also assist 
child welfare programmes m the country by 
providing technical advice and supplymg 
matenals and equipment Foremost among 
them are the UNICEF, WHO, ILO, WFP and 
CARE 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD WELFARE 
PROGRAMMES 

At the Central level, child welfare is primarily 
the charge of the Mmistry of Social Welfare It 
is also the nodal Mmistry for coordination of 
child welfare programmes However, the Geld 
of child development is distnbuted among 
vanous other Mmistnes and departments For 
example, the Mmistry of Health and Family 
Welfare is m charge of matermty and child 
health services, family plannmg, unmumsation 
and some elements of nutntion Some 
nutntion programmes are unplemented by the 


Department of Food Similarly, education is 
entrusted to the Mmistry of Education, but 
care of pre-school children through Balwadis. 
their recreation, etc are the responsibihty of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. Provision of 
safe drmkmg water, which is an essential 
supportive service for child welfare, is dealt 
with by the Ministry of Works and Housing 

Most of the subjects concemmg child 
welfare and general social welfare are placed in 
the Concurrent/State List of the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constituion of India and 
therefore the States have substantial legislative 
and administrative powers as well as 
responsibihties m matters relating to child 
we^are 

There is httle uniformity of administrative 
set up for child welfare programmes m the 
States and Umon Temtones However, in 
most of the States general welfare, mcludmg 
welfare of the handicapped and nutntion 
programmes for children, come under the 
purview of the orgamsational set up descnbed 
vanously as Departments/Directorates of 
Social Welfare, Directorate of Welfare, 
Directorate of Women and Child Welfare, 
Directorate of Hanjan and Social Welfare, 
Directorate of Tnbal Welfare, Directorate 
of Commumty Development, whereas pro- 
gorammes relating to probation, juvenile 
delmquency, suppression of immord trafGc m 
girls, beggary, vagrancy are in some States 
under Home Department, Pohce Departmeht 
or Jail Department 

Coordination between the various 
departments deahng with the different aspects 
of child welfare as well as coordmation withm 
the same department at vanous levels is a 
major problem faced both by the Central and 
State Governments Though Coordmation 
Committees or Advisory Comnuttees of 
different hues and composition are set up both 
at the Central and State levels for particular 
programmes (for example ICDS) or for certam 
fields like social defence, effective 
coordmation is not achieved. This drawback 
needs to be remedied 
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OUTLAYS ON CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

There is difficulty m computmg the outlays 
exclusively on child welfare services as they are 
distnbuted over different sectors/Mmistnes, 
such as Mmistnes of Social Welfare, 
Education, Health and Family Welfare, Food, 
Rural Development, Works & Housmg, and 
Information and Broadcasting as also m many 
cases combmed with or common to otho* 
target groups as m programmes for women and 
child welfare, welfare of the handicapped, 
maternity and child health, nutntion, dnnkmg 
water supply, etc Further, they are spread over 
the Centre and States and under plan and non- 
plan heads of account Even under plan, the 
programmes are grouped as Central, Centrally 
sponsored and State sector schemes Central 
schemes are those dnectly financed and 
implemented by the Central Government m the 
broad national mterest Centrally sponsored 
schemes are mitiated by the Centre m 
consultation with the State Governments and 
implemented through State Governments The 
responsibihty of financmg such schemes after 
the particular plan penod devolves on the 
States. This is technically termed as committed 
expenditure. State sector schemes or 
programmes are those formulated and 
implemented by State Governments from out 
of plan funds. There are other schemes of State 
Goverments financed out of then own non- 
plan funds. 

Some of the major programmes of child 
welfare are under the social welfare sector. 
Though child welfare programmes are beuig 
given mcreasing pnonty under social welfare, 
the social welfare sector as such enjoys only a 
low pnonty m the national plan so far as 
outlays are concerned While there has been 
some increase in the financial allocations to 
social welfare over the past five year plans from 
Rs 4 crores in the First Plan to Rs 86 13 crores 
in the Fifth Plan and Rs 272 crores m the Sixth 
Plan, the provisions have not mcreased 
substantially in terms of percentage to the total 
outlay The percentage of outlay for social 
welfare to totd plan outlay was 0 17 in the Fust 
Plan This increased to 0 40 and 0 41 m the 


Second and Third Plans respectively, but 
decreased to 0 26 and 0.22 m the Fou^ and 
Fifth Plans In the Sixth Plan the allocation for 
social welfare is 0.28 percent In the Fifth 
Five Year Plan (1974-79), m terms of actual 
outlay, Rs 31 13 crores (36 percent) were 
earmarked for child welfare programmes out 
of the total allocation of Rs 86 13 crores for 
social welfare sector, besides other 
programmes benefitting, among others, 
children as weU In the Sixth Five Year Plan 
(1980-85), child welfare programmes were 
given the highest pnonty and commensurate 
allocations Integrated Child Development 
Services is the most important programme 
under social welfare sector m the Sixth Plan, 
both pnonty and allocation-wise, for which a 
provision of Rs. 45 crores had originally been 
made, keepmg m view the target of 600 
Projects Smce the target now has been revised 
to 1,000 Projects, the allocation is also bemg 
proposed to be enhanced Services for children 
m need of care and protection is another 
programme m the Sixth Plan with a provision 
of Rs 5.75 crores Some of the other 
programmes for children m the Sixth Plan for 
which provisions have been made are 
creche/day-care centres for children of 
workmg mothers, welfare of destitute women 
and children, and mtegrated education of the 
physically handicapped The Workmg Group 
on Education and Culture for Sixth Plan 
(1980-85) recommended setting up of pre- 
school education centres and the highest 
priority for umversahsation of elementary 
education which already forms an essential 
eomponent of the mmunum needs programme 

MAIN FEATURES AND TRENDS 

The foregomg account of the growth of 
child welfare programmes m the country 
clearly shows that there has been mcreasmg 
awareness, both at the governmental and 
pubbc level dunng the past three decades after 
mdependence, about the need for human 
resource development in the mterest of the 
future of the nation and that it can be achieved 
only if all children are properly looked after 
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particularly during the first six years which is 
the most vulnerable stage of theu* hfe It has 
also been recognised that if health ^d 
nutntion are neglected m the first few years of 
hfe, the leammg capacity of the child is hkely 
to be impaired. It is also widely accepted 
that more than three-fourths of mental 
development takes place by the age of eight 
years Sociahsation is another aspect of the 
growth of child’s personahty that requires 
proper handlmg Social values, attitudes, 
habits which endure through hfe are mostly 
formed m early childhood On all these counts 
there has been general agreement that adequate 
services are to be provided for children m then 
early years Vanous committees, study groups 
and semmars, both under government and 
non-official auspices, such as the Comnuttee 
for the Preparation of a Programme for 
Children (1968), the Study Group on the 
Development of the Pre-school Child (1972), 
the eight Study Teams constituted by Plwmng 
Commission (1972) and the Semmar on Pre- 
School Child (1970) have highlighted these 
aspects of child development The Education 
Commission (1964-6Q also recognised the 
educational importance of the 3-6 years stage 
in the child’s physical, emotional and 
intellectual development and noted that 
children who had been to a pre-school made 
greater progress at the pnmary stage and that 
rates of wastage and stagnation were lower m 
such a group 

The government on theu- part have takeu 
note of all these and accepted m prmaple the 
nation’s responsibihty towards its children 
The adoption of the National Pohcy for 
Children (1974) was a concrete step The 
National Health Pohcy (1979) recognised the 
unportance of health services for the pre- 
school child 

Even though the problems have been 
lecogmsed and identified, the programmes 
have not kept pace with their magmtude ot 
mtensity, on account of constramts of funds, 
admmistrative mfrastructure and personnel 
However, durmg the Fifth Five Year Plan 
(1974-7S0 there have been major developments 


m the field of child welfare An mtegrated 
approach was developed m child welfare 
schemes Besides concentratmg on the health, 
nutntion and education of the children, the 
requirements of nutntion, maternity and 
hedth care of pregnant and nursmg mothers, 
and health and nutntion education of 
women m general, have been assigned due 
importance withm a perspective Family-based 
programmes with emphasis on preventive 
and devdopmental than amehorative services 
were formulated The Integrated Child 
Development Services Projects launched by 
the Mimstry of Social Welfare m cooperation 
with the State Governments was a major step 
m this duection In the health sector efforts to 
mtegrate maternal and child health, family 
plannmg and nutntion services mto pnmary 
health care were accelerated Programmes for 
handicapped children and children m need of 
care were also expanded Day care centres and 
creches were also oigamsed on a larger scale 
The declaration of the year 1979 as 
International Year of the Child gave a filhp to 
child welfare programmes, as India actively 
participated m its observance, mvolvmg all the 
Mmistnes concerned with child welfare schemes 
at the Centre and also the States In the wake 
of Umted Nations proclaiming the year 1981 as 
the International Year of the Disabled Persons 
(ITDP), programmes for advocacy and 
creatmg awareness were undertaken and some 
new schemes launched Voluntary organisa- 
tions have also been contnbutmg their mite 
and sharmg the responsibihty m or ganising and 
unplementmg programmes for the welfare of 
children 

While It IS gratifymg that the movement is 
gomg m the right direction and a national 
consciousness has been generated to provide all 
possible assistance and facihties to children, 
particularly those from the weaker sections of 
society, the efforts have touched only a fnnge 
of the problem as yet A majonty of children m 
India are still under-privileged and hve m 
environments that hamper development 
Economically the familes hves at subsistence 
level Mortahty and morbidity rates are high m 
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the vulnerable 0-6 age group. Parents being 
uneducated and poor stick on to old and 
traditional norms of child reanng practices and 
treatment of diseases. Limited health care and 
educational facilities that exist do not beneGt 
or are not availed of by the majority of 
famihes, particularly among the weaker 
sections 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVES AND PROGRAMMES 

Poverty of the masses is the basic cause of 
many of the problems afflicting our society and 
that has to be tackled on the general plane 
through family-based poverty alleviation 
measures Children bemg a segment of the 
society would evidently benefit from such 
measures. Even so, children need to be given 
special attention as they require certain 
facihties in their early childhood for proper 
growth and developmet which only can ensure 
the improvement of the quahty of life of the 
future generation 

The problems of child welfare are multi- 
dunensional and therefore require a multi- 
pronged approach with a high degree of 
coordination and integration to produce 
tangible results. While the unmediate objective 
of some of the programmes has to be 
ameliorative or curative, more emphasis is to 
be given to preventive and developmental 
aspects to obtain lasting results in terms of 
improvement of human resources. By and 
large, this has been the trend in the 
formulation of programmes for the welfare of 
children m the country in recent years. 
However, a reiteration of some of these 
concepts may not be out of place 
Programmes ought to be age specific, takmg 
into consideration the needs of the different 
stages like infancy (0-1 and 1-3 years), pre- 
school (3-6 years), primary school stage (6 to 
about 10 years) and above primary 
Appropriate services are to be developed for 
the different categories of children hkc the 
norm^, the handicapped, the destitute, takmg 
the family as the unit of development and for 
provision of scmces The involvement of both 


the parents in necessary for any programme to 
be successful The programmes should also suit 
the different soao-econonuc, cultural and 
rehgious groups, givmg pnonty to the needs of 
weaker sections In a vast country hke India, 
geographical factors such as urban, rural and 
tribal areas, and regional variation in 
traditional habits, behefs and practices of the 
community are to be taken mto account The 
nature of programmes should also have a 
relation to the level of development— educat- 
ional, social, cultural as well as economic— 
already reached by the community m the 
different regions or areas. In short, no ngid 
schemes for the country as a whole can be 
drawn up and successfully implemented. It has 
to be flexible m terms of components as well as 
organisation 

The major problems relating to children in 
India contmue to be in the areas of nutntion, 
health care and education. But to make any 
dent on them, it would not be sufficient to 
provide services in these areas to children 
exclusively, but composite programmes 
covenng pregnant women and nursing mothers 
would be necessary In fact the starting point is 
the health and nutntion status of pregnant 
women, followed by pre-natal and post- 
natal maternity care and health care, and 
immunisation and nutntion of the child and 
the mother dunng the ensuing stages. In thB 
context health and nutntion education and 
family planning assume importance. The next 
stage relates to pre-school education of 
children followed by regular school education. 
While planning services, the needs of nomw 
children, ‘problem' children as well as disableo 
children, who need special treatment, are to be 
taken care of. 

The interests of children are to be 
safeguarded by provision of services md by 
protective measures. There are a number o 
well-conceived existing programmes ana 
legislative Acts in favour of children but me 
lacuna is m their implementation i nc 

loopholes in existing legislation also need to be 
plugged 
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Child welfare programmes are run by the 
government both Central and State, by 
voluntary organisations aided by the 
government, and by voluntary agencies on 
their own The programmes, such as 
supplementary nutntion, education, health 
care, etc are spread over several Ministries/ 
Departments lliough Coordination Commi- 
ttees consisting of representatives of 
Ministnes/Departments and non-officials are 
set up, in actual practice they have limited 
effectiveness, and the programmes suffer 
Similarly there is at times lack of coordination 
between the Central and State Governments in 
the matter of child welfare programmes 
Coordination between the government and the 
voluntary organisations and among voluntary 
organisations themselves leaves much to be 
desired 

To recapitulate, child welfare schemes under 
government auspices at the Centre and m the 
States are now adinimstered by different 
Mmistnes/Departments The multipliaty of 
Departments mvolved and the lack of proper 
coordmation among them have reduced the 
impact of this programme Considermg the 
importance of child development m a tune 
perspective and the constramts of financial 
mputs on account of the present state of 
economy of the country, the effort should be 
to obtain maximum return from whatever 
mvestments are bemg made This would be 
possible only if duplication is avoided and an 
mtegrated administrative system is evolved In 
order to streamlme child welfare services, it is 
suggested that the current schemes spread 
under vanous agencies are mtegrated and 
brought under a separate new Mmistry of 
Child Welfare and Development at the Centre 
and correspondmg Mimstnes/Departments m 
the States, with a vertical flow of finance and 
admmistrative control This Mmistry should be 
responsible for lookmg after all the aspects of 
child development such as health, nutntion, 
education, protective legislation and their 
enforcement, etc In the process, it has to 
cover pregnant women and nursmg mothers 
also A massive family education programme 
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will also have to be conducted by this Mmistry 
The process of evolution of this structure can 
be started by initially identifying the 
programmes concemmg children under each 
Mmistry/Department and brmgmg them under 
one cell m each of them Thereafter these cells 
could be amalgamated under one Muustry 
cuttmg out duphcation 

Child welfare programmes m the voluntary 
sector also need rationalisation and 
mtegration with governmental programmes for 
mutual supplementation and remforcement It 
may also be worthwhile to brmg about 
umformity m the quahty of services offered by 
different voluntary agencies The weakness 
that has often been highhghted is that welfare 
programmes and mstitutions are, by and large, 
concentrated m urban or semi-urban areas 
Voluntary agencies, with proper and adequate 
governmental assistance, can help m the 
dispersal of welfare services to the rural areas 
In order to brmg about this rationahsation, it 
may be necessary m the first mstance to 
organise all the voluntary agencies workmg in 
the field of child welfare mto a Federation 
Initiative m this regard can be taken by a 
national organisation hke the Indian Council 
for Child Welfare or by the Central Social 
Welfare Board This Federation can maintain 
liaison with the proposed Mmistry of Child 
Welfare and Development 

Child development has to be given a higher 
pnonty m the national plan Its present status 
as a part of another residuary sector hke social 
welfare has to be raised Child welfare and 
development should be accorded the status of 
a separate sector and mcreased allocations 
made under a separate head both m the Central 
and State plans 

To sum up, considerable step-up m financial 
mputs, streamlmmg of orgamsation and 
administration, and active community 
mvolvement are required m the commg years 
to improve the status of the children in the 
country which undoubtedly is one of our 
proclaimed national goals 


VE EASO 
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COMMUNITY ORGANISATION 

In the context of social work, the term 
'community organisation’ has several 
meanings lliis has caused much confusion m 
the mmds of students, academiaans and 
practitioners. Arthur Dunham in 1958 
maintained that the term, though not entuely 


satisfactory, seemed to be firmly fixed m 
history, hterature and practice.’ 

Accordmg to Lune the term is used as 
follows* (i) as referring to a structure or stage 
of development as in the ‘organised’ and 
‘unorganised’ community; (ii) a field of 
practice such as ‘planning social welfare 
services’, ‘federated fund raismg’, 'national 
service agencies’, and (m) as a method, ‘a way 
of workmg on an orderly conscious basis to 
affect defined and desired objectives and 
goals. In this article, community organisation 
IS considered as a method of social work. 

USAGE OF THE TERM 

The term ‘commumty organisation’was used 
ffl the Umted States before World War I It has 
been taught as a professional practice in 
American schools of social work smce 1940, 
and m Indian schools of social work smce the 
50’s However, the Council on Social Work 
Education (USA) recognized it as a field of 
specialization only smce 1962 

EARLY HISTORY 

The first efforts at community organisation 
for social welfare were imtiated m the United 
Kmgdom during the nmeteenth century to 
overcome the problem of acute poverty which 
led to beggary.^ Thus the London Society for 
Organizmg Chantable Relief and Repressmg 
Mendicancy was formed Its functions were to 
organise the poor, collect funds to meet their 
basic needs and enable them to lead moral hves 
through education and thus assunilate them 
into English society 

The settlement house movement ongmated 
m England durmg 1880 Such houses catered 
to the needs of rural poor who flocked mto the 
cities Professors and students left then homes 
m better class neighbourhoods and lived m 
areas mhabited by the workmg class. They 
identified with the poor and became their 
spokesmen. They paid attention to the physical 
and social aspects of slum livmg 
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These two movements — oigamsitig chanty 
and serving neighbourhoods through 
settlement houses — had their impact m the 
Umted States which mamtamed close Imks 
with England Thus m 1880, the Chanty 
Organisation Society sprang u{^ m the U S A 
This was the first attempt m the U S A to put 
rational order m the area of chanty and rehef 
The chaos m the efforts to combat social 
problems created by the economic depression 
of 1873 and the,rapid movement of the rural 
poor mto urban areas due to mdustnalization 
called for coordination to prevent 
indiscnnunate chanty, fraud and duplication 

The settlement movement which reacned the 
USA. around 1886 was neighbourhood based 
and catered to poor immigrants fronr Europe 
In addition, the leadership of this movement 
engaged m social action re^tmg m reform and 
social legislation Thus they tned to change 
society m order to meet the needs of the 
people 

The early part of the twentieth century saw 
the birth of commumty councils m the U.S A 
These functioned to mcrease efficiency, 
encourage specialization, set standards for 
service and provide leadership to member 
agencies for jomt plannmg Later, World War 
I gave nse to war chests m many co mmu nities 
to promote central fund raising, coordmation 
of services and control of spendmg. Most 
commumty organisation practitioners during 
this penod were employed m commumty 
councils and chests. Thus co mmunit y 
oigamsation during this penod was looked 
upon as workmg with member agenaes and 
not directly with commumties Due to the 
dominance of this type of practitioners m 
commumty orgamsation, the method was 
equated with coordination, raismg standards 
of services, collecting and distnbutmg funds 
and supervisuig spending during the SO’s and 
early 60’s 

Gradually, welfare responsibilities shifted 
from voluntary effort to public welfare 
departments of government. T^ retarded the 
use of community organisation to some extent 


smce counsellmg, health and recreation were 
the only areas on which voluntary effort could 
concentrate. The wider use of commumty 
or ganisati on was further restncted due to the 
preoccupation of the social work profession 
with casework practice However, urban 
renewal projects and programmes and the war 
on poverty of the 60’s agam completed the 
circle Practitioners agam focused attention on 
people m neighbourhoods and commumties 
giving direct service to them 

EVOLUTION OF COMMUNITY ORGANISATION 

The growth of commumty organisation may 
be traced m different ways Professor Arthur 
Dunham outlined the development 
chronologically pomtmg out the landmarks 
reached as a r^ult of the use of the commumty 
organisation method.^ Violet Sieder traced the 
devdopment accordmg to the goals set up and 
the corresponding methods devised to achieve 
these goals ^ Yet another approach was the 
development of community organisation m the 
light of the concepts clarified penodicaHy by 
practitioners and educators m social welfare as 
related to the commumty. This was done to 
some extent by Sieder ^ 

The last approach, namely, the development 
of community organisation as a method 
through a study of concepts m relation to the 
commumty, is of vital importance for, as 
Gordon Hearn says, "professional practice is a 
combination of believing, knowing and 
douig," ^ An attempt is made here to study 
these concepts 

SOME CONCEPTS 

Accordmg to Russell Kurtz, the simpla! ^ 
form of community organisation for social 
welfare is achieved whenever a group of 
citizens, recognizmg a need, band together to 
see that the need is met Most social ^ en ci e s 
have sprung from such beginnmgs^ Thus 
people have to get together over a problem, 
form social relationships and develop 
cooperative attitudes, and through this, work 
out solutions 
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Community organisation withm the context 
of social work and outside it, is explained by 
Kenneth Pray as follows* “When the 
professional’s focal concern and objective is 
the development and guidance of the process 
and enabling people to find satisfying and 
fruitful social relationships and not for specific 
and preconceived forms of relationships, then 
It IS social work’’ ® 

In the social work situation, Campbell 
Murphy saw the role of the worker as an 
‘enabler’, a ‘creative leader’, or a ‘professional 
worker’ He pointed out that, based on their 
orientations, community workers were during 
the SO’s more concmed with the process rather 
than with the end itself They were also giving 
“realistic recognition to power structure in a 
community and its impact on social welfare’’ 
Thus the community was looked at as one 
whole m providing services to it Hence this 
brough community organisation to where 
practitioners considered the community ‘as a 
client’. Its goal was ‘canng for’ rather than 
‘curing’ which implied prevention of social ills 
This called for a broadenmg of interests on the 
part of the worker, from the social welfare 
field to politics, econonucs, labour and other 
areas of modem society 

In 1961, while discussmg this trend with 
social work educators WiUiam Dyson felt that 
practitioners had reached a cnsis pomt m 
conceptualisation Some advanced the view 
that practitioners should confine themselves to 
the social welfare field while others saw 
community organisation as a valid form of 
social work practice. The proponents of the 
first view defined practice as a ‘community 
welfare organisation’ whereas the latter view 
defined it as simply ‘community 
organisation’ “Dyson preferred the broader 
and wider view 

Earlier writers, for example Arthur 
Dunham, empahsised coordination of services 
of social welfare agencies through community 
chests and welfare councils Skills and 
techniques were known but no theory was 
attempted Murray Ross helped to develop the 


concept of community organisation as a 
“direct service to communities’’. This means 
the practitioner worked directly with the 
community helping it solve problems or initiate 
services to meet community needs. The term 
‘direct service agencies’ often meant agencies 
providing casework or group work services. 
But with the upsurge of government sponsored 
community development programmes in newly 
developing countries of the world and the 
urban renewal programmes in the United 
States, the concept of ‘services to commumties 
by professionals’ came to the forefront 

Ross explams the ‘direct service’ approach 
of community organisation in social work by 
companng it to casework. He says: “In 
casework there is the need to accept the chent 
to develop a professional relationship with the 
chent to start at the pomt where the chent is 
now, to provide him with understanding and 
support, to help hun make decisions and to 
take action, to help him struggle to overcome 
his problems, to interpret the nature of the 
process in which he is mvolved, to help him 
achieve independence.’’’^ In deahng with the 
problem, Ross says “Primarily, the case- 
worker works the problem out with the 
mdmdual; pnmanly, the group worker seeks 
to have the problem handled with his help, in 
the regular progranune of the group, primarily, 
the worker m community organisation 
attempts to help the community understand 
and work through the problem itself ’’ 

Thus we see from the growth of community 
organisation that practitioners are either 
‘process’ or ‘task’ oriented In actual practice 
some practitioners are ‘process’ onented. 
They try to enhance the functioning of the 
community to meet its needs or solve its 
problems Hence much of the attention in this 
approach is on building good working 
relationships and cooperative attitudes among 
the people. Other practitioners focus on ‘tasks 
or achievement of projects Here completion 
of the task or achievement of specific goals is 
the mam puipose 
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IMPACT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Since the SO’s, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, national governments and 
umversities, experts from the Western world 
served as consultants or as techmcians m the 
community development programmes of 
developing countnes. The impact of theu: 
mvolvement was felt both m underdeveloped 
coimtnes, like India, as well as m hi^ly 
industrialised nations like America 
Commumty organisation m social work felt 
this unpact, both m its theory and practice. 
With the mcreased use of the term ‘commumty 
development’ m the mtemational sphere, 
vigorous attempts were made m the Umted 
States to grapple with the common and 
diss imilar elements m commumty development 
and commumty organisation. 

As a result of documented material on work 
m rural and urban commumties m countnes 
hke India, Pakistan, Egypt and the Phihppmes 
and the exchanges that took place between 
theorists, educators and practitioners, 
community organisation m social work m the 
ymted States was exammed 

In 1960, Violet Sieder claimed that the real 
need facmg the Amencan commumty is the 
exploration of a whole new vanety of 
approaches and services to meet changmg 
demands.*^ She felt that American 
communities were not organised They 
suffered pnmanly from lack of coordmation 
Much fragmentation was apparent, as vanous 
agencies fried to do a piece of the total job 
She thought that the role of ‘enabler’ limited 
the effectiveness of commumty organisation 
She called for a more active 'change agent’ 
concept of the community worker 

Accodmg to Hamih of the Phihppmes, 
Perlman and Gunn made an attempt m the 
early 70’s to present four distmctive pomts of 
view that reflected unportant onentations m 
the use of commumty orgamsation.^^ These are 
explained by her as "(1) strengthenmg 
commumty participation and mtegration; (2) 
enhancmg capaaties for copmg with problems; 
(3) improving social conditions and services; 


and (4) advancing the interests of 
disadvantaged groups ” 

Murray Ross propounds the first view He is 
mterested m process objectives and suggests an 
association m the commumty as the means of 
achievmg them The practitioner is a guide, 
enabler, expert and social therapist 

The second view differs sh^tly from the 
first, the concentration bemg on unprovmg 
commumcation and mteraction m order to 
enhance the abihty of the commumty to cope 
up with Its changmg environment Ronald 
Lippitt developed a conceptual scheme based 
on this approach of strengthening the 
commumty to cope with changes m the 
future.^^ He posed three problematic situations 
and strategies to solve them. The practitioner 
plays four roles, those of catalyst, expert, 
implementor and researcher. 

In the third view, the pnmary goal is to 
identify needs and deficiencies and to develop 
effective provisions for solving or preventing 
social problems. It means setting up specific 
goals and mobilizmg resources to achieve 
^em Thus the practitioner plays the part of a 
planner He is task onented 

Moms and Binstock explam that the 
commumty consists of mdividuals and groups 
with different and often conflicting mterests 
and needs Power tends to gravitate mto a 
few hands and these form the doimnant 
faction in an organsiation. Thus formal 
organisations operate and relate to each other 
laigely m accordance with the major mterests 
of their dommant factions The planner 
mtervenes out of concern for human needs, a 
desire to expenment, or m response to an 
external force such as a legal reqmrement or a 
desire for change that will acqiure another 
goal 

The fourth view is different from the first, it 
promotes the mterests of particular groups by 
mcreasmg their share of matenal goods and 
services By mcreasmg their power throu^ 
conscientisation they are drawn mto the 
commumty decision makmg process Two 
strategies are advocated to achieve this one is 
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to strive for a larger share of the goods and 
services of pubhc and private agencies by 
removing injustices, and the second is to 
arouse them from apathy and maction by 
showmg them appropriate targets and teachmg 
them tactics for collective action The 
practitioner here is an enabler, broker, 
advocate and activist. 

Commenting on these orientations Hamih 
from the Philippines writes: “Broadly 
speaking, all four schemes are oriented towards 
the achievement of social change and toward 
both the improvement of social provision and 
the strengthening of relationships and 
problem-solving capacities Each writer 
however specifles his pnmaiy goal and strategy 
for achieving change m different terms’’.*^ 

Thus the range of programmes, strategies, 
tactiCs, modes of organismg and technical tools 
for planning has considerably enlarged over the 
years Social planning is increasingly 
recognised as a relevant subject matter by 
professions such as social work; both the 
theory and practice of community organisation 
has advanced considerably since 1960 and now 
takes account of the wider range of tasks and 
roles. 

It appears that in the past too much was 
expected from community organisation and 
social planning Hence there was 
disappointment and disillusionment about the 
uses and potentials of community acbon. 
However, the use of community organisation 
continued and it has over the years become 
more professionalised 

DEriNITlONS 

To be able to engage in community 
organisation practice a clear definition is 
necessary Several definitions have been put 
forth at different times, the common element 
in most of them is matching resources to needs 
In a document by professional social workers 
the ‘method of community organisation 
practice’ is descibed as the orderly apphcation 
of a relevant body of knowledge employmg 
practice-wisdom and learned behaviour 


through charactenstic, distinctive and desirable 
procedures to help the community engage in a 
process of planned change toward community 
improvement” ^ To initiate and sustain the 
process in the community the method with its 
skills and techniques is required. 

Ross defines community organisation as a 
process by which a community identifies its 
needs or objectives, develops the confidence 
and will to work at these needs or objectives, 
takes action m respect to them, and m doing so 
extends and develops cooperative and 
collaborative attitudes and practices m the 
community 

More recently community organisation 
practice was defined by Kramer and Specht in 
more technical terms as follows. “Community 
organisation refers to vanous methods of 
mtervention whereby a professional change 
agent helps a community action system 
composed of individuals, groups or 
organisations to engage m planned collective 
action in order to deal with special proble^ 
withm the democratic system of values ’ 
They explain that this mvolves two major mter- 
related concerns (a) The interactional process 
ofi^ working with an action system which 
mcludes identifymg, recruiting and working 
with the members and developing 
organisational and mterpersonal relationships 
among them which facilitates their efforts, and 
(b) the technical tasks involved in identifying 
problem areas, analysmg causes, formulating 
plans, developing strategies and mobilising the 
resources necessary to effect action 

COALS 

For the practitioner to get a sense of 
direction for community work, goals have to 
be set up In community organisation, goals 
evolve through interaction between the 
sponsor, the practitioner and the community 
(action system) When the interaction starts, 
the needs of the community, the purpose of 
the agency and the aspirations of the 
professional come mto play The final outcome 
IS the integration of the three 
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Goals grow from the activities of the 
practitioner who tnes to find out the ^eafic 
and tangible results that the commumty wants 
Then the practitioner helps the commumty to 
achieve these through mobihsation of 
resources These are freferred to as 'task', 
'analytic' or 'programme' goals. 

Goals resulting from the worker's 
perceptions of, hopes for, and relationships 
with the people m Ae commumty are referred 
to as 'interactional' or 'relationship' goals. 
They refer to the enhancement and 
strengthemng of the commumty's fimctionmg 

TYPES OF PRACTICE 

The community orgamsation method is 
ut±sed in a multitude of settmgs Attempts 
have been made by different wnters to classify 
them mto different types Jack Rotham came 
out with three models ^ They are (1) locahty 
development and orgamsation, (2) commumty 
plannmg, and (3) social action. The goal of 
locahty development and orgamsation is self- 
help and the mtegration of community groups. 
The target is the total commumty, regardless of 
class cleavages The common mterests among 
the different groups are identified, and the 
strategy is directed toward achieving 
commumcation and consensus among them. 
The worker is an enabler, catalyst, coordmator 
and educator, but the community is self- 
determimng Problem solving is the focus of 
commumty plannmg The worker takes the 
place of an expert, fact finder, and analyst and 
as a programme executor and facilitator. 
Either consensus or confhct may be employed 
as a strategy A basic assumption is that change 
can be brought about through rational decision 
makmg. The goal of social action is change m 
power relationships and resources. The 
chentele are disadvantaged segments of the 
commumty and the practice is one of helpmg 
them to become orgamsed, to crystalize action 
issues and to engage m confhct-onented action 
agamst power structure 

Kramer and Specht proposed two 
hypothetical models based on the character of 


the action system (commumtyj?* They are (1) 
community development, and (2) social 
plannmg In community development the 
action system is composed of mdividuals who 
are directly affected by the problem itself, m 
social plannmg it is composed mamly of 
representatives of orgamsations, who are not 
directly affected by it 

PRINCIPLES 

A thorugh survey of relevant hterature to 
formulate operational principles for 
community orgamsation m 1964 showed that 
these were based on concepts developed by 
vanous authors ^ These concepts were related 
to community, goals, professional help, 
relationships, social problems and needs, 
factual data, representation and participation, 
structure, leaders, cooperation and 
communication, coordination and 
mobilisation, and evaluation. 

The commumty worker, when presented 
with a problem by the commumty, studies the 
many facets of the problem, diagnoses it, then 
along with the chent formulates a plan and 
later unplements the plan He also evaluates 
the entne process m order to further help the 
community or to tenmnate the helping 
relationship These phases, bnefly, are termed 
study, diagnosis, treatment and evaluation. 

Phase I (Study). The commumty, that is the 
chent of the practitioner, must be clearly 
identified because there may be severed 
commumties with which he deals at the same 
tune However, it is sometimes very hard to 
decide this because the mterests of the agency 
which employs the practitioner may confhct 
with those of the community neighbourhood 
he works with. 

The commumty must be looked at as a 
whole and the entire commumty must be the 
concern of the practitioner It must be 
admitted that m the context of some of the 
models operatmg today, practitioners m fact 
devote their time only to a segment of the 
community— the most disadvantaged groups 
The strategy used by such practitioners is to 
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ma^ e these groups strong enough to confront 
the leadership (exploiters) of the community so 
that the\ ma> get some share of the goods and 
resources — wages or semces — whatever it may 
be Thev are then at logger-heads with the 
leaders of the larger community. 

Communities need professional help to 
achieve their goals wiien communities are 
confronted with problems, they need 
professional help, just as a person who has 
social or health problems needs the semces of 
a professional The professional ma> play 
different roles dependmg on the needs of the 
communitv and the onentation of the agencj 
and his own philosoph}. The profession^ 
relationship between the community 
organisation v orker and the chent is important 
in community organisation. The process of 
communitv organisation in a communitv 
begins when someone ex-presses a concern for 
communit) problems and mobilizes forces to 
attack them 

Phase U (Diagnosis). The plan to meet the 
problems has to be based on factual material 
carefuUv gathered and varified Community 
representatives must be involved in fact 
gathering, and mterpretation of facts This will 
increase their potential for community action 
In communitv organisation, better results are 
assured if representatives from various groups 
are brought to the process of stud> and 
plannmg nght from the time the plan of action 
or treatment plan starts 
Phase IIIfTreatment) To execute the plan of 
action the community structure that is set up 
must be simple and flexible. The structure must 
be supple enough to allow a community or 
group to move on a plan when its readiness is 
reallv established The structure must also 
allow tune for 'cham reaction' to set in 

Tne discoverv, mvohement and develop- 
ment of appropnate and qualified leaders in 
essential to communitv organisation In 
addition, cooperation and communication 
among the people within the community and 
between communities must be facihtated and 
encouraged by communitv organisation 


Coordmation and mobihsation of resources in 
the community is essential for community 
organisation 

Phase IV (Evaluation) Contmual evaluation is 
a vital part of community organisation As 
programmes are developed to meet community 
needs, some time must be set aside for 
evaluation of the process Regular feedback 
from the community is unportant Cntena 
must be set up for evaluation of the 
programmes, to see how effective the action 
has been and what has been accomplished 

NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 

Recent national w'orkshops held m India, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh analysed factors 
influencmg effective community w'ork of 
outstandmg practitioners who are workin| 
among the poor m these countries" 
According to them, community organisation 
included the following elements in addition to 
those previously outlined (1) The importance 
(to them) of a philosophy, vision or ideology of 
the kind of a just soaety worth struggling for, 
together with a deliberate option and 
commitment to the poorest of the poor, often 
leading to livuig and working among them (2) 
Then- abihty to use the tools of structural 
analysis on micro and macro levels ui analysing 
the basic causes of pov-erty in the situation, 
identif^g, mnovating, designmg and using 
indigenous and culture based communication 
methods and matenals hke floklore, literature, 
stones, myths, dramas, mime, proverbs as well 
as usmg human resources hke village poets, 
singers, painters, artists, in helping to 
recognise, become aw-are of, study, under- 
stand, diagnose and take action on their 
problems ^d their bfe situations 

SKILLS ^ND TECHNIQUES 

Practitioners who intervene m social 
situations require both saentific knowledge 
and pnnciples to -guide action Pnnaples 
mvolve knowledge and value components 
tested through expenence These also influence 
the selection of techniques to carry out action 
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The kind of skills required for community 
organisation depend on different types of 
practice Whatever the model used, practi- 
tioners help people identity problems, 
develop orgamsations, plan and carry out 
programmes and assess their efforts This calls 
for skills for studymg commumties by a vanety 
of techmques, identifymg and developmg 
leaders, workmg with mdividuals, small and 
large groups, and building working 
relationships with people of different status 
and groups m the commumty Here many 
quahties of the heart and the head are 
required 

The practitioners who choose to work with 
only disadvantaged groups m the commumty 
must be capable, through their behaviour, of 
relatmg to and identifymg with the poor. 
Generally speakmg, they are motivated by an 
ideology that is socio-pohtically onented. 
Skills for conductmg group sessions and raismg 
timely issues to mibihse people to become 
aware of their situation of exploitation often 
referred to as ‘conscientisation’ are necessary 
for such practitioners In addition, they must 
be capable of long hours of work night or day, 
possess a talent for quick tactical manoeuvres 
and abihty to hve with conflict and msecunty 
while cairymg out confrontational or dramatic 
events m pubhc hfe 

A skill crucial for estabhshmg rapport with a 
vanety of commumties is the abihty to assess 
and use culture for commumcation. A deep 
interest and understandmg of proverbs, 
folklore, myths, songs and dramas eanbles the 
practitioner to identify with and work closely 
with the people 

Skills m mamtammg relationships and 
communicatmg with different mdividuals and 
groups are very necessary for a commumty 
orgamsation practitioner Abihty to talk, wnte 
and speak m pubhc will facihtate such 
communication Formulatmg plans with the 
people or then representatives, recordmg, 
wntmg reports and draftmg news releases are 
essential skills to keep the precess movmg 
Sensitivity to pubhc or human relations. 


consultation (both taking and giving), 
mobihzmg resources and budgetmg them are 
essential for commumty organisation practice 
Helping m the formulation of new social pohcy 
and legislation, providmg mformation m 
support of It, if called upon to do so^and 
lobbying for it, are abihties required by thoae 
engaged m social action at regional or national 
levels Some types of practice will call for travel 
m primitive transport conditions or bemg 
constantly on the move Abihty to cope up 
with constant change is called for m many 
national agencies. 

CURRENT AREAS OF APPLICATION 

Pubhc welfare agencies use the community 
orgamsation method both at the national and 
the state levels Their planning sddom starts 
from the grassroots Buildmg, allocating 
funds, givmg pubhcity to programmes and 
plans, encouragmg formulation of plans, and 
supervising and evaluating them are some of 
the functions performed by the personnel of 
these agencies Collectmg statistical data on 
particular problems or areas of concern, 
publishing books and magazines and 
circulatmg them, and compihng reference 
matenal are some areas where commumty 
practitioners are very active They also mitiate 
new legislation to change the environment or 
brmg rehef to disadvantaged or handicapped 
people In preparation for these, national or 
state conferences are held which serve as pubhc 
forums for debate on issues. 

Voluntary social welfare agencies as they 
grow and multiply require the nurturing hand 
of the community orgamser Many such bodies 
exist m India at local, regional or state levels 
The Central Social Welfare Board, through 
State Advisory Boards and field staff, helps 
local leaders handle some of then* own welfare 
needs Organisations like the Indian Council of 
Social Welfare, Association for Social Health 
m India, All India Women’s Conference, etc , 
are promotmg and coor dmating bodies Yet 
they often run their own programmes, smce 
funds are available only for implementation of 
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programmes while the need for planning, 
supervision and coordmation are often not 
considered when funding. 

In many impovenshed urban areas of 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta or Delhi work 
among slum dwellers is progressmg with the 
help of young activists rather than through 
professional social workers. Professional 
workers m such situations are more often 
devdopment-onented, while the activists use 
socio-political analysis to raise issues and 
mobihse the people, sometimes resultmg m 
confrontation with authorities. People's 
organisations are often encouraged m these 
areas by means of which adult education of a 
functional type takes place and the community 
negotiates for nnprovement of municipd 
services. 

Under the Department of Urban 
Development several cities organised citizen's 
councils to stimulate neighbourhood 
communities.^^ In Delhi, Baroda and 
Ahmedabad, too, such efforts have been 
made. Community centres akin to the 
settlement houses are found serving 
neighbourhoods in some parts of Bombay, 
Bangalore and Calcutta. 

In rural commumties too — among peasants, 
landless labourers, scheduled castes and 
tnbals — there is an awakenmg. Early attempts 
at village uphft were made by dedicated 
missionanes and social workers. Later, mspired 
by Mahatma Gandhi many Indians were 
stunulated to undertake village reconstruction 
work at micro and macro levels, sometunes 
dedicatmg their whole hves to it. 

Currently, under the auspices of local, 
regional or national bodies many organisations 
of tenants, scheduled castes, tiibals, landless 
labourers, peasants and flsherfolk have banded 
themselves together to work for their own 
development as well as to receive a share of the 
government resources^® Young animators 
guided by an ideology engage m socio-pohtical 
analysis of the situation m which people find 
themselves; through awareness building 
'conscientisation' these activists enable people 


slowly but steadily to attain their own 
development. While these activists use the 
community organisation method they are not 
social welfare or development onented. 

Different movements in India (such as those 
for abolition of Sati), the struggle for 
mdependence and, more recently, movements 
to mobilize women, such as SEWA have not 
only organised women using trade umon 
methods and community organisation 
techmques but have enabled them to raise their 
economic status.^ They have also utilized the 
survey, study and the prmted word to make 
women from rural and urban areas visible to 
the nation and to the world. Micro attempts 
are made by community workers who have a 
busmess orientation to plan and implement 
mcome generatmg programmes^ to provide 
employment to women and girls.^" 

The flsherfolk of the coastal areas of India 
are fighting a battle for survival agamst trawler 
fishermen and big busmess. Rsherwomen have 
organised themselves to protest against 
building factories that will render them 
unemployed. But the dilemma is that great 
hopes are built up and the goals are not always 
achieved. Small gains are made. But frustra- 
tions are often the outcome. Yet by this proceffi 
the people get a taste of their own power, and 
therefore do not accept defeat easily. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Professional soci^ work in India began at 
the post-graduate level m schools of soaal 
work. Currently, some universities offer such 
trammg at the graduate level; yet m most cases 
the practical trammg is madequate and the 
faculty often lack field expenence. 

To engage m commumty work requires 
strength of body and mind and the abihty to be 
objective while also entering mto the lives of 
the people. The process is complicated and 
therefore very confusmg at tunes. Many of the 
tasks of a community worker mvolvmg duect 
services to the community can be handled m 
India by young men or women with post- 
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matnc education. In such cases, the 
I educational gaps bemg narrow it is easier for 
them to commumcate with their client Yet 
persons with this level of education are 
available for commumty work early m theu* 
Y^ork career They are young and -therefore 
flexible and easily ^aptable to hard work m all 
condiJtions They identify with the community 
more easily They are alra less of a burden on 
agency budgets Yet their youth makes the 
commumty skeptical of them Therefore, 
workmg with adults is at times a difficult task 
for them. In case they are ambitious to do well 
m hfe they are often seeking upward mobdity 
and are lost to the commumty which has served 
as a training ground for them. 

But if India’s poor m the villages and slum 
areas are to be helped effectively thousands of 
ammators and motivators are required Many 
of these have to come from among the people 
themselves so as to be acceptable to them The 
first concern m soaal work should therefore be 
to tram mdigenous workers who can handle 
many of these tasks and develop skills to 
handle them. A radical change m the outlook 
of social work education at different levels has 
to be made m order that post-graduate 
education can cater to expenenced field 
workers who can then take on supervisory, 
traimng and admmistrative responsibihties, 
while persons with lesser education can do 
direct services Otherwise, professional soaal 
workers may not enter the mamstream of 
service at the call of the poor and the 
disadvantaged. 

The mobile team approach at the local as 
well as the regional and national levels is 
becoming acceptable m India Teams of 
persons specialized m community health, 
agriculture, home science or mtermediate 
technology move from place to place to be 
accessible to people m remote areas to 
motivate, educate and mobilise them The 
commumty organiser with his/her expertise m 
human rdationships can hold the team 
together under difficult conditions m India’s 
far flung areas by providing leadership. Only 
such types of programmes which reach out are 


a real challenge to the professional and can 
touch and unprove the hves of India’s poor 

The hve-m village and slum approach is yet 
another new trend m soaal work^ The mass 
of Indian people, though mtelhgent are 
Ignorant and steeped m tradition, with a 
cluture pecuhar to then: caste, rehgion or 
region. A tremendous effort is required to 
observe and study them closely The ’hve-m’ 
approach is often adopted by anthropologists 
to study the way of life of the people To adopt 
this approach soaal work calls for people with 
smcere dedication and an abihty to hve with 
them, understand them, identify with them 
and unprove them throu^ their own mitiative 

National and regional mstitutes (both 
action, research and service onented) and 
university departments, through their 
extension services, reach out to the far flung 
villages to assist sponsors of projects and 
programmes, and to make feasibihty studies 
for apphcations they make for fundmg to 
government or voluntary donor agencies 
Usmg commumty organisation skills and 
methods they help sponsers or people’s 
or^misations to initiate, plan, unplement and 
evaluate projects and programmes These 
mstitutes often take up pioneering ventures 
vduch serve as models for other agenaes to 
follow Much aeativity and a spint of 
leadership is called for from professionals who 
work m such type of ventures 

The mass media have not really been 
nurtured by commumty organisers to achieve 
their community goals Low cost 
commimication is a wide open field where 
community orgamsers have to learn to mak e 
visual aids and develop skills to utilize them 
Commumty organisers have to be constantly 
innovative to meet changmg needs 

JESSIES TELUS-NAYAK 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
NUMBER 


Cost of Living Index is an economic concept 
which has been subjected to measurement on a 


very wide scale m response to constant aeniwiu 
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for such a measure The ongm of such a 
demand goes back to World War I which 
witnessed m the major countnes of the world 
“a sharp and general advance m pnces, labour 
unrest and mdustnal conflict threatening in 
some cases to halt production of munitions 
and effective prosecution of the war” ' This 
acted as a common and powerful stimulus to 
the emergence of established regularly 
published indices purporting to measure 
changes in the cost of livmg Between 1916 and 
1918 regularly published indices were 
developed m Great Bntam, Norway, Denmark 
and the United States^ Thirteen other 
countries, namely, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, 
India, Italy, New Zealand, Poland, South 
Afnca and Sweden developed similar indices ^ 

CONCEPT 

Human beings consume/utilise certain 
goods and also make use of certam services 
For domg so some costs have to be incurred 
The sum total of all such costs goes to make up 
what IS known as ‘cost of hvmg* However, in 
attemptmg to build an mdex of ‘cost of livmg’, 
one is confronted with the problem of 
measuring this cost for the same standard of 
hving m two different situations Only then it 
can be said that the cost m one situation at a 
pomt of tune is higher/lower/same as m the 
other situation It will be noted that the crucial 
word m the above descnption is ‘same’ which 
has been left undefined A number of attempts 
have been made to specify its connotation 

Accordmg to Staehle, ‘‘the problem of cost 
of living comparisons may most appropriately 
be descnbed as that of determmmg money 
mcomes which yield equivalent satisfaction m 
two or more situations”^ Schultz is more 
specific about the ‘situations’ and is at the 
same time more elaborate when he says that, 
‘‘the true mdex of cost of hvmg is the ratio of 
the money expenditure of an mdmdual which 
secures for hiriTthe same standard of hvmg or 
total utihty m two situations which differ only 
m respect of pnces” ^ Ulmer has analysed the 
defimtion Accordmg to hun, the definition of 


cost of hvmg index calls for either of two 
equivalent procedures ‘‘(1) identifymg persons 
or groups of persons, enjoying equal real 
mcomes m two different situations (over tune 
^r from place to place) and companng then 
money incomes, or (2) identifying' two 
commodity mcomes which yield equal real 
incomes in two different situations and 
companng theu money cost”® Here money 
mcome is taken as the equivalent of money 
atpenditure, while commodity mcome refers to 
the goods and services purchased with money 
mcome, the resulting satisfaction (or utility 
income) denved from these goods and services 
equal real mcome The commodity mcomes are 
considered eqmvalent when they provide equal 
real mcomes 

The crucial concept m the above discussion 
on the theoiy of cost of hvmg mdex is the 
concept of real mcome/utihty income or 
satisfaction which depends, besides pnces, on 
other factor*: such as consumer preference and 
the universe of goods and services available to 
the consumer The mvolvement of these other 
factors renders the concept of cost of hvmg 
mdex unsuitable for objective measurement 
Recognising the unsuitability of the 
concept of Cost of Living Index as a practical 
measure, the Sixth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (1947) redefined that such 
an mdex should attempt to measure ‘‘(i) The 
object of cost of hvmg mdex numbers should 
be to measure the changes over time m retail 
pnces of a given standard of hvmg (u) This m 
practice means that the mdex should measure 
the changes m retail pnces of a given 
consumption patteni”7 

The Conference further distinguished 
between the Cost of Livmg Index and 
Consumer Pnce Index (CPI) and observed as 
follows ‘‘In order to promote understan ding ' 
of the nature and uses of mdices of retml^nces 
charged to a particular group, the tenn ‘Cost 
of Livmg Index’ should be replaced, m 
appropnate circumstances, by the term ‘Pnce 
of Living Index’, ‘Cost of Living Pnce Index’ 
or ‘Consumer Pnce Index” ® As a result of the 
above observations and recommendations, the 
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present practice, which is almost universal, is 
to call such index numbers which measure 
changes in the level of consumer prices, rather 
than changes m the cost of living, as Consumer 
Pnce Index Numbers. 

USES OF CPI NUMBERS 

Consumer Price Index Numbers are 
generally used for the adjustment of wages and 
salanes in India They are also used in the 
calculation of real wages, adjustment m 
business and individual contracts, deflation of 
income and value in national accounts, 
formulation of general economic pohcy with 
respect to wages, prices and taxation, 
adjustment of amount of ahmony payments 
and amenities, etc Appreciating its wide use, 
the Labour Bureau, Government of India, 
mails every month the Consumer Pnce Index 
Numbers compiled by it to the vanous users 

CURRENT SERIES OF CPI NUMBER 

The construction and maintenance of 
Consumer Pnce Index Numbers (until recently 
called Cost of Living Index Numbers) in India 
dates back to the penod unmediately followmg 
World War I, when the attention of several 
provmcial governments was focused on the 
problem of nsmg cost of hving which led to the 
conducting of socio-economic surveys among 
the working class preliminary to the 
construction of cost of hvmg index numbers 
Family budget enquines were conducted m 
some industrial centres m Bihar during the 
years 1910-14 and also dunng 1923 Such 
enqumes were also conducted m Bombay city 
in 1921, in Sholapur in 1925 and in 
Ahmedabad in 1926 These enquines, however, 
by present day standards were not conducted 
m a scientific manner. The Royal Commission 
on Labour m India noted the great paucity of 
statistical matenal m the country for judgmg 
the standard of hving of workers and observed, 
“The construction of rehable cost of hving 
mdices, which should be one result of the 
enquines we advocate, would be of the greatest 
assistance to the employers and government m 


the provmces concerned Following this 
recommendation, family budget enquines were 
conducted dunng the thirties in a number of 
the then provinces hke Bombay, Madras, 
Umted Provinces, m a more scientific way and 
a senes of cost of hvmg index numbers were 
brought out for vanous centres 

World War II agam brought m its wake a 
sharp nse m consumer pnces and the question 
of compensating earnings of employees for the 
nse m pnce through payment of dearness 
allowance came to the forefront. The Ran 
Court of Enquiry (1940), constituted under the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, while investigating 
the question of dearness ^owance to railway 
employees, observed* “None of the Cost of 
Living Index figures, at present available, are 
entirely satisfactory The Bombay figure, 
which m most respects is above cnticism, is not 
quite up-to-date in certain items, and although 
the Bombay Labour Office has been doing its 
best to bnng it up-to-date, the difficulties have 
so far proved insuperable and the defect still 
renlams Knowing how much care and thought 
the Bombay Labour Office bestows on the 
preparation of its figures, we should be 
surprised if the cost of hvmg figures prepared 
at other centres were less open to cnticism We 
accordingly recommend that the question of 
preparmg and mamtammg such figures for the 
purposes of Central Government be considered 
by the Government of India” 

In accepting the above recommendation, the 
Central Government took upon itself the 
responsibility for the compilation and 
maintenance of cost of living index numbers 
for important centres in the country As a 
result, the Government of India initiated the 
Cost of Living Index Scheme m 1941 and, 
dunng the jrears 1943-46, the Cost of Living 
Directorate (which later grew into the Labour 
Bureau) conducted family budget enquines in 
22 mdustnal centres of the country 

With the passage of time, it was felt that 
these series were fast losing their 
representativeness in regard to current 
situations smce the consumption patterns on 
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which these were based were becoming out of 
date Moreover, the lack of uniformity m 
procedures, concepts, deHnitions and base 
penods adopted m the compilation of the 
different senes, came m the way of buildmg up 
m a scientific manner an AU-India Index, the 
need for which was mcreasmgly felt with the 
rapid development of mdustnes all over the 
country Thus, fresh family budget enquines on 
uniform and scientific lines for revismg and 
replacmg the old senes had become imperative 

Accordingly, during 19S8-S9, the 
Government of India conducted fresh family 
hvmg surveys among mdustnal workers at 50 
important mdustnal centres all over the 
country on a umform and scientific basis as 
laid down by the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Cost of Livmg Index Numbers 
On the basis of the weightuig diagrams thrown 
up by these enquines, a senes of Consumer 
Pnce Index Numbers on base 1960=100, for 
50 centers and AU-India are bemg compiled 
and published by the Labour Bureau, 
Government of India The Labour Bureau also 
compiles and pubhshes senes of mdex numbers 
for mdustnal workers/workmg class of a few 
other centres which, however, are not 
considered for the construction of the senes of 
Consumer Pnce Index Numbers for All-India 
on base 1960=100 Similarly, some of the 
State Statistical Bureaus are compihng and 
pubhshmg Consumer Pnce Index Numbers for 
certam centres m their States 

Reahsing that consumer pnce mdex numbers 
for mdustnal workers descnbed above would 
not be suitable for adjustment of 
wages/deamess allowance of non-manual 
employees m government, trade, banking, 
msurance, etc a parallel family budget survey 
was simultaneously conducted m 1960 among 
urban non-manual employees at 45 impor tan t 
urban centres With the help of wei ghting 
diagrams denved from consumer expenditure 
data obtamed from these surveys, the Central 
Statistical Orgamsation of the Government of 
hidia IS constructmg and pubhshmg senes of 
CPI Numbers on base 1960=100 for 45 
urban centres as also for All-India 


On the basis of consumer expenditure data 
obtamed from the First Agncultural Labour 
Enquuy (1950-51) and rural retail paces 
collected by the National Sample Survey 
Organisation (N S S O ), the Labour Bureau 
constructed and maintained an interim senes 
of consumer pnce index numbers on base 
1950-51 = 100 for agncultural labourers of 15 
States Subsequently, with the help of 
weighting diagrams denved from the consumer 
expenditure data collected dunng the Second 
Agncultural Labour Enquiry (1956-57) and the 
pnce data collected by the National Sample 
Survey Organisation, the Labour Bureau 
constructed a senes of C P I Numbers on base 
1960-61 = 100, for 15 States/groups of States 
and for AU-India These senes of C P I 
Numbers are regularly compiled and pubhshed 
since September 1964 

The three senes of C P I Numbers at AD- 
India level which are bemg constructed and 
maintamed in the country at present are bnefly 
descnbed below 

ALL-INDIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBER 
FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ON BASE 1960= 100 

Coverage Consumer Pnce Index Numbers 
for mdustnal workers (base 1960=100) are 
bemg compiled and published by the Labour 
Bureau every month m respect of 50 important 
mdustnal centres, of which 32 are factory 
centres, 10 plantation centres and 8 imnmg 
centres The AU-India Consumer Pnce Index 
Number is a weighted average of these 50 
centres’ specific mdices. The factory centres 
were^allocated to different States roughly in 
proportion to total factory employment m 
each State with the additional constramt that 
no State was unrepresented and no State had a 
share of more than 5 centres Similarly, the 
mmmg and plantation centres were also 
allocated to States on the consideration that 
workers employed m different types of min eral 
production, namely, coal, iron ore, mica, 
manganese and gold, and plantations, namely, 
coffee, tea and rubber, got proper 
representation 

Family Budget Enquiry. Two essential 
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constituents of Consumer Pnce Index Senes 
are (i) a weighting diagram, and (ii) retail pnces 
of Items featunng in the Index basket for the 
current as also for the base penod The 
weightmg diagram— a technical name which 
represents percentage expenditure on different 
Items of consumption— IS denved from the 
consumer expenditure data thrown up by a 
family budget enquiry. To collect the necessary 
consumer expenditure data, a family budget 
enquiry was conducted by the government 
among industrial workers of the SO selected 
centres during 19S8-S9 

Budget and Us Classtficatton: The family 
budget consists of all items of income and 
expenditure reported by the surveyed famihes 
The expenditure can be broadly divided as (a) 
consumption expenditure and (b) non- 
consumption expenditure Expenditure on 
Items hke mcome tax and other direct taxes, 
chanties and gifts, interest on debts, 
repayment of debts, htigation expenses, hfe 
insurance premia, etc , which are considered as 
Items of non-consumption, and expenditure 
on such consumption items as subscnptions, 
ceremonials, etc , as alto savings and 
investments are not taken into account for the 
purpose of Consumer Pnce Index Numbers as 
these Items cannot be pnced satisfactorily The 
remaining consumption expenditure is 
classified into homogenous groups 
Consumption expenditure for working class 
Consumer Pnce Index Numbers are broadly 
classifled into the following groups (i) food, 
(ii) pan, supan, tobacco and intoxicants, (ui) 
fuel and hght, (iv) housing, (v) clothing, 
bedding and footwear, and (vi) miscellaneous 

Since the items featunng m food and 
miscellaneous groups are of divergent 
character within themselves, they are further 
sub-divided into sub-groups The food group 
includes (a) cereals and products, (b) pulses and 
products; (c) oils and fats; (d) meat, fish 
and eggs, (e) milk and products, (t) condiments 
and spices; (g) vegetables and fruits, and (h) 
others (sugar, beverages, etc) The misce- 
llaneous group includes (a) medical bare, (b) 
education, recreabon and amusement, (c) 


transport and communication, (d) personal 
care and effects, and (e) others (laundry, 
domestic services, etc ) 

Weightmg Diagram ' In the index basket, it is 
neither practicable nor necessary to mclude all 
Items of consumption expenditure featunng in 
the average family budget The cnteria genrally 
adopted for selecting items for the index basket 
are their relative importance m terms of 
expenditure and representativeness in the 
respective groups, availability of suitable units 
for pncing and the possibility of collectmg 
price data on a continuing basis Thus, items 
having significant expenditure and those with 
characteristic price trends are generally 
mcluded in the index basket. For this purpose, 
the index basket tends to become a hetero- 
geneous composition Items having insigni- 
ficant role m family expenditure are not 
mcluded m the index They are either added to 
an allied item or distnbuted over all the items 
featunng in that group/sub-group This is 
known as ‘imputation of weights’ Thereafter, 
the percentage of expenditure on each item in 
relation to total consumption expenditure is 
derived, showing thereby the relative 
importance of items in the index basket This is 
known as the ‘weighting diagram’ of the index 
number As the consumption pattern vanes for 
the same social group from centre to centre, 
the weightmg diagrams have been denved for 
each of the 50 selected centres after processing 
the consumer expenditure data of respective 
centres in the manner indicated above 

Retail Prices' The retail pnce of an item 
relates to a specified vanety of the item and a 
specific unit of sale, which is most popular 
among the workmg classes and is the actual 
amount charged from the consumers Thus, 
retail pnce is inclusive of all taxes like excise 
duty, sales tax, octroi, etc For collection of 
retail pnrJs, market(s) at a particular centre is 
(are) selected, keeping in view factors such as 
the size of the population group to which 
different markets cater, importance of 
different markets m respect of consumer 
goods, consumer preferences, etc In each ot 
the selected markets, two outlets are selected 
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for each item pnced at the centre except items 
with more or less stable prices like post card, 
railway fare, bus fare, etc Frequency of retail 
price collection depends upon the nature of 
pnce variations over time The pnce vanations 
in case of standard items are expected to occur 
over long penods and as such their paces are 
collected only once a month In the case of 
house rent, information is collected only once 
m SIX months A shoa frequency, say a week, 
is generally adopted for common items of 
consumption The retail paces of such items 
are collected on a llxed day of the week and at 
about the same hour of the day in order to 
avoid spuaous changes creepmg in Here the 
concept of systematic samphng design is taken 
into account 

Prices of Rationed Items Rationmg of 
essential commodities, especially foodgrains, is 
prevalent in our country While some cities 
having large mdustaal complexes are under 
statutory rationing system, other cities are 
generally under informal rationmg system In 
the case of informal rationing, the fair paces as 
weU as the open market paces of rationed 
commodities are utilised after averagmg them 
with suitably assigned weights The percentage 
of the quantity admissible to the family from 
fair pace shops, in relation to the total 
requirement of an average family as revealed by 
the family budget enquiry, is the weight 
assigned to the average fair pace of that item 
The remaining weight goes to the average open 
market pace of the same item This procedure 
is based on the assumption that the consumer 
lifts the entire admissible quantity from the fair 
pace shop (as it is supposed to be subsidised 
and hence cheaper than the open market 
pace) The requirement not fulfilled by the 
supply from fair pace shops is assumed to have 
been met through purchases from the open 
market 

m the case of centres under statutory 
rationmg, only statutory paces of rationed 
commodities are utilised m the index 
compilation urespective of the fact whether the 
quantum of admssibility from ration shops 
falls short of, equals, or exceeds the total 


requirement of an average family as revealed by 
family budget enquiry However, if the 
shortage m adimssibihty of an mdividual 
commodity (rationed) is more than IS percent 
as compared to the base year consumption 
level m centres under statutory rationmg, the 
percentage of shortfall m the supply of fair 
pace commodity m terms of its weight at food 
group level has to be distabuted among all 
other food items pro-rata except to the 
commodity under short supply This procedure 
assumes that an msufficient supply of a 
statutory rationed item is met through the 
consumption of other items in the food group 
available m the open market 

House Rent Changes m the level of house 
rent are incorporated m the mdex after every 
SIX months, i e , January and July every year 
The mdex for house rent is built up following 
the cham base method The total rent of a 
matching set of sample dwellmgs for the 
current peaod (of six months) is divided by the 
total rent for the preceding peaod to obtain 
the rent relative This is then multiphed by the 
mdex of house rent for the preceding peaod (m 
relation to base peaod) to obtain the index of 
house rent for current peaod Revision of 
house rent mdex is done half-yearly m respect 
of all the 32 factory centres Housing index is 
not revised m respect of plantation and mming 
centres as generally mdustaal workers m such 
estabhshments stay m dwellmgs provided by 
OTiployers or owned by themselves It is now 
being felt that House Rent Indices in Mining 
and Plantation centres should be compiled by 
taking into account the changes m the 
economic conditions prevailing there 

Computation of Index Consumer Pace 
Index Number for a given centre is computed 
by usmg Laspeyres’ formula which is 
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where ]^is the mdex for nh month, Po' and Prf 
are base and current paces respectively of ith 
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Item and qo Is the quantity consumed of the 
same^ item (i) during the base 
period, S stands for summation extending 
over all the m number of items included in the 
index basket In the above formula, the 


factor 



-w* IS designated as th item 


i-l 


weight (Wi), discussed earlier The index is 
denved m stages, namely, sub-group, group 
and general (all groups combined) 


All-India Consumer Price Index Numbers 
All-India Consumer Pnce Index Numbers for 
industnal workers are based on centre-wise 
indices compiled by the Labour Bureau on 
base 1960=100 These 50 centre specific 
indices which are constructed on uniform lines 
are assigned weights on the basis of aggregate 
consumption expenditure of the working class 
population at the respective centres as 
estimated from the family budget enquiry A 
weighted average of SO centre indices yidds the 
All-India Consumer Pdce Index for industrial 
workers 


ALL-INDIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
FOR NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES ON BASE 
1960=100 

Coverage Consumer Price Index Numbers 
on base 1960=100 for urban non-manual 
employees are compiled and pubhshed by the 
Centrd Statistical Organisation, Government 
of India, every month in respect of 45 centres 
The centres were selected keeping in view their 
administrative importance, concentration of 
middle class population and regional 
representation Priority was given to national 
capital and State capites and other large cities 
The other centres in a State were selected to 
provide regional representation within a State 
Centres were allotted to different States 
-broadly in proportion to the States’ urban 
population in 1951 

Family Budget Enquiry The Middle Class 
Family Living Survey conducted by the Central 
Statistical Organisation in 1958-59 among non- 
manual employees in 45 cities and towns 


provided the consumer expenditure data 
required for derivation of weightmg diagrams 
for construction of consumer pnce index 
numbers 

Budget and Gassification* For each cent re, 
weighting diagram for the construction of the 
index number has been denved from average 
expenditure pattern of families in the income 
range of Rs lOOtoRs 750 per month drawing 
a major part.of their income from non-manual 
employment m non-agncultrual activities. 
Items of non-consumption as also non- 
pnceable items such as subscnption, taxes, 
interest, litigation, remittances, savings, 
repayment of debts, etc. have been excluded. 
Expenditure on alcoholic beverages has also 
not been included Expenditure on items of 
consumption not priced for one reason or the 
other has been imputed to related priced item 
(s) or to all the priced items within the sub- 
group/group. About 180 Items of pnceable 
goods and services have been included in a 
centre These items have been classified into 
five mam groups and 23 sub-groups, namely, 
(i) food, beverages and tobacco (sub-groups* 
cereals, pulses, oils and fats, meat, fish and 
eggs, milk and products, condiments and 
spices, vegetables; fruits, sugar; non-alcoholic 
beverages, prepared meals and refreshment, 
pan, supan and tobacco), (u) fuel and light; 
(ill) housing, (iv) clothing, bedding and 
footwear (sub-groups clothing and bedding, 
footwear), (v) miscellaneous (sub-groups 
medical care, education and reading, 
recreation and amusement, transport and 
communication, personal care and effects, 
household requisites, others, etc ) 

Retail Prices Specifications of items to be 
pnced have been fixed in respect of each 
selected shbp If and when the fixed 
specification is not available m that shop or in 
neighbouring shops, these are suitably 
substituted with another popular specification 
available m the selected shop, and price for the 
substitute IS utilised after proper Imking of the 
two prices This way the comparability of 
specification over time 'is ensured at the 
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selected shop level However, the specifications 
priced at different selected shops are not 
necessanly comparable This enables coverage 
of more than one vanety for each item while 
maintaining comparabihty over time Retail 
pnces are also collected from fair price shops 
and cooperative stores and these are properly 
utilised dong with open market quotations 

House Rent House rent data are collected 
through half- 3 fearly survey of house rent 
These repetitive surveys cover a fixed sample of 
dwellings occupied by middle class famihes 
The sample size vanes from 60 dwelhngs in 
small centres to 240 m big cities The rent 
reported in each round of six months is 
compared with the correspondmg rent for the 
preceding round in respect of each sample 
dwelling making due adjustments for elements 
of incomparability 

Computation of Centre Index and All-India 
Index The index for a sub-group is worked out 
as a weighted anthmetic average of the pnce 
relatives of the items included in the sub- 
group The group index is worked out as a 
weighted anthmetic average of the sub-group 
indices and the general index as a weighted 
anthmetic average of the group indices The 
all-lndia index is worked out as a weighted 
average of the indices for the 4S centres The 
weight for an item/sub-group/group in a 
centre index are the percentage share of the 
corresponduig average expenditures m the total 
consumption expenditure of the sub-group/- 
group/centre The aggregate expenditure of 
middle class famihes in each sub-stratum has 
been obtained as a product of the estimated 
middle class population and the estimated per 
capita expenditure of the centre representmg 
the sub-stratum as revealed by the family hvmg 
survey The State level aggregate expenditure 
has been obtained by summmg up the sub- 
stratum estimates The percentage share of the 
aggregate expenditure for a centre m relation 
to the total aggregate expenditure for all the 45 
centres is the weight of the centre index m the 
All-India Index 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS ON BASE 
1960^1 = 100 

Coverage Consumer Pnce Index Numbers 
on base July 1960- June 1961 = 100, for 
agncultural labourers are compiled and 
pubhshed by the Labour Bureau every month 
m respect of IS States or groups of States 

Consumer Expenditure Data The Second 
Agncultural Lanuur Enquiry (1956-57), among 
other thmgs, provided consumer expenditure 
data in respect of agncultural labour 
households lliese data were utihsed for the 
denvation of weightmg diagrams for th^ 
construction of the senes of Consumer Pnce 
Index Numbers for agncultural labourers As 
m other senes, items of non-consumption 
expenditure like ceremomals, taxes and cesses, 
furniture, musical mstruments, domestic 
utensils, ornaments, other domestic 
equipments, cost of repair of building, etc 
have been excluded from the average budget 
for purposes of denvation of weightmg 
diagram The expenditure on house rent bemg 
ml or negligible, it has been exluded from the 
average budget The remammg items in the 
average budget have been classified mto four 
groups, VIZ , (i) food, (ii) fuel and light, (iii) 
clothing, bedding and footwear; (iv) 
miscellaneous In each of these groups, the 
selected pnced items are those which are 
relatively unportant in family spendmg havmg 
distinctive pnce movements The eiqienditure 
on Items which could not be represented m the 
mdex was added to the expenditure on other 
Items which were expected to have a broad 
similanty m pnce behaviour Such imputations 
were made at items level, sub-group level and 
group level 

Base Period While the expenditure data 
relate to the penod of the Second Agncultural 
Labour Enquiry (August 1956 to August 1957), 
the base penod for the consumer pnce mdex 
senes is considered as July 1960 to June 1961 m 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
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Technical Advisory Coimmttee on Statistics of 
Prices and Cost of Living. 

Rural retail prices Rural retail pnces are 
collected every month on the first market day 
or Saturday m respect of items mcluded m the 
Consumer Pnce Index Numbers from a fixed 
sample of 422 villages spread over 39 
agricultural labour enquiry zones/15 
States/groups of States Selection of markets 
and shops and fixation of specifications of 
Items to be pnced were done after a 
preliminary enquuy. Pnces are also collected 
for essential items supphed through fair pnce 
shops and these are appropnately utilised 
alongwith open market quotations m the 
compilation of mdex numbers 

Computation of State Index and All-India 
Index: Pnce relatives are worked out for each 
Item mcluded m the index m respect of each 
sample village A simple average of the village 
level pnce relatives provided the zonal pnce 
relative for an item. The State average pnce 
relatives are obtamed by weightmg the zonal 
pnce relatives, weights bemg the toUd 
estunated expenditure at zonal levels m respect 
of each item as compared to the total estunated 
expenditure on the items at the State level. 
Group mdex for the State is worked out as a 
weighted average of the state average pnce 
relatives of the items mcluded m the group. 
The General Index is calculated as a weighted 
average of the Group Index Number. The AH- 
India Index is worked out as a weighted 
average of the State Index Numbers, weights 
bemg estimated expenditures of agnculturai 
labour households m the different States The 
Cbnsumer Price Index Numbers on base 
1960-61 = 100 are being published since 
September 1964 


TRENDS OF THE ALL-INDIA C P I NUMBERS 

The annual average AU-India Consume 
Pnce Index Numbers for mdustnal workers, 
urban non-manu^ employees and agricultural 
labourers are given in the followmg table* 


Vear Consumer Pnce Index Numbers for 



Industnal 

workers’ 

(1960=100) 

Non-manual Agnculturai 
employees labourers 
(1960=100) (1960-61 = 100) 

1969 

175 

165 

186 

1970 

184 

173 

194 

1971 

190 

178 

193 

1972 

202 

189 

210 

1973 

236 

212 

247 

1974 

304 

259 

332 

1975 

321 

279 

360 

1976 

296 

273 

290 

1977 

321 

292 

320 

1978 

329 

304 

319 

1979 

350 

321 

333 

1980 

390 

359 

383 


REVISION OF THE EXISTING SERIES 
The weightmg diagrams of these senes, 
which reflect the share of expenditure on 
vanous items m the total tamOy expenditure, 
are based on consumer expenditure data 
collected more than 20 years ago Moreover, a 
number of new items have entered the 
consumer market and so also m consumer 
expenditure Similarly, some of the consumer 
items have gone out of the consumer basket 
To take these changes mto account, it is the 
accepted practice to revise the weighting 
diagrams by conductmg family budget surveys 
after the weightmg diagram has served the 
mdex number for a penod of about ten years 
The I L O has adopted a Resolution at its sixth 
conference recommendmg such penodical 
revision of weightmg diagram In pursuance of 
the same, a family mcome and expenditure 
survey was conducted dunng 1971 among 
mdustnal workers of 60 mdustnal centres 
sleeted all over the country with a view to 
buildmg up weightmg diagrams for a new senes 
of C P I Numbers for mdustnal workers on 
base 1971 = 100 A fresh family consumption 
expenditure survey was conducted by the 
Labour Bureau m 1980-81 at 70 centres of 
mdustnal importance m the country with a 
wider coverage ** Based on data thrown up by 
the said enquuy a new senes of CPI* 
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Numbers will be built with base 1980-81 = 100 
for replacing the current senes with 1960 base 
Similarly, consumer expenditure data collected 
dunng the Second Rural Labour Enquiry over 
the period July 1974 to June 1975 is being 
processed with the object of denving a set of 
weighting diagrams for the construction of 
CPI Numbers for agncultural rural labourers 
for each of 20 States and All-lndia The said 
senes covenng the rural area social group 
would have a larger coverage For index 
compilation purposes, the Field Operation 
Division of the National Sample Survey 
Organisation will undertake collection of rural 
retail pnces from a partially replaced sample of 
1,000 villages selected evenly from each of the 
200 strata across the country 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the past. Expert Committees?^ were set up 
by some State Governments to remedy the 
defects noticed in the old senes of Consumer 
Pnce Index Numbers The present senes of 
1960= 100 compiled by the Labour Bureau has 
taken into consideration recommendations of 
Expert Committees Most of the Expert 
Committees found deficiency only in the 
housing group index which was kept frozen at 
base year level dunng the life time of the old 
senes Due care has been taken in the senes of 
index numbers compiled by the Labour Bureau 
for 50 centres on 1960 base by making 
arrangements for revising the house rent index 
once every six months by conducting repeated 
house rent surveys at each one of the 32 factory 
centres on a continuing basis It is noteworthy 
that no Expert Committee indicated the 
necessity of any adjustment m the 1960= 100 
series 

The general criticism labelled against mdex 
numbers such as, (i) weighting diagram has 
become outmoded, (ii) pnces considered in the 
compilation of the index are wholesale pnce, 
(in) only controlled pnces are taken for 
rationed commodities, (iv) pnced items 
considered for index compilation are of 
infenor vaneties, etc , is based on inadequate 
knowledge about the methodology The 


National Commission on Labour had explicitly 
commended after a thorough examination that 
the once index senes of 1960= 1(X) was a 
distinct improvement over the intenm senes 
with 1949 as base Moreover, the Supreme 
Court m 1965 had an occasion to examine the 
senes and concluded that for the purposes for 
which the index was used, the senes did not 
suffer from inadequacies of the type attnbuted 
to It In 1980, the Government of India has 
appointed another expert committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr K C Seal, Director 
General of the Central Statistical Organisation, 
to recommend improvements m the 
methodology of compilation of index numbers 
for the 1981 senes which will be replacing the 
1960 based senes for the working class 
population 

ANAND SWARUP BHARADWAJ 
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Numbers will be constructed with base 1980>81 = 100 

12 (1) Lakdawala Committee— for Bombay aty, (2) 
Desai Committee— for Ahmedabad. O) 
Shanmugasundaram Committee— for Madras aty, 
(4) Ramamurti Committee— for Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Bangalore and Mysore aty, (5) Bhattachaiya 
Committee— for Calcutta 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Although formally the cooperative 
movement was bom on 21 December 1844, 
with a store by Rochadale Pioneers in Todlene, 
Lancashire, a number of experiments on these 
Imes were made m England throughout the 
penod of the first half of the nineteenth 
century The birth of the cooperative 
movement was mspired by the ideology of 
Robert Owen and Dr. Wilham Kmg which 
visuahsed the establishment of a society where 
exploitation of man by man ceases, a spirit of 
self-help and mutual help develops and the 
conditions of production and distnbution are 
so organised that they subserve the general 
welfare of the community The movement was 
mtended not only to provide certam matenal 
benefits to its members, but it was meant to 
lead ultunately to the establishment of a 
cooperative commonwealth m which economic 
activities would be pursued on cooperative 
basis and the evils of both the capitahst system 
and the socialist system would be eliminated 
and a new type of human relationship would 
develop based on the prmciples of equality, 
fraternity and progress 

At about the time when the consumer 
cooperative movement was making its 
beginning and spreading in England, 
Raiffession type village cooperatives and Sulz- 
Delitz type urban cooperatives were emerging 
in Germany- The movement was eventually to 
spread to different parts of England, and 
gradually to other countnes of Europe T oday. 
It has world-wide ramifications. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 

The following principles of cooperation were 
reformulated by the International Cooperative 
Alhance Congress held in 196^ . 

(1) Open and voluntary membership The 
fundamental characteristic of a cooperative 
society IS that its membership is open to all 
who need the services of that society The 
membership of the society is voluntary without 
artifkial restriction or discnmmation 

(2) Democratic control Another cardinal 
pnnciple of the cooperative movement is one 
man one vote. By making this a principle the 
cooperative movement emphasises the 
primacy of the individual in the management 
of cooperative organisations 

(3) Payment of limited interest on capital 
This pnnciple aims at elimination of profit 
motive for conducting business and puts a hmit 
to the interest earned on capital It prescnbes 
that after deducting the necessary cost of 
business only a certain prescnbed interest on 
capital would be provided In the event of 
dissolution the collective reserves are not 
shared out They are made over either to 
another cooperative society or to a pubhcly 
approved body 

(4) Distribution of surplus among the 
members in proportion to their purchases This 
pnnciple is also rooted m the concept of the 
pnmacy of the mdividual rather than capital in 
the cooperative busmess The surplus is to be 
distnbuted among members in proportion to 
their services (purchases) from the 
cooperatives 

(5) Education Another principle of 
cooperation is provision of education to the 
members and persons working m the 
cooperative organisations The cooperatiw 
pioneers know that for a new venture hke the 
cooperative movement with a new message to 
the people to take real roots, people will have 
to be educated m its prmciples, methods, and 
aims 

(Q The ICA Congress of 1966 added a new 
pnnaple for the cooperative movement, that 
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IS, “Cooperation among Cooperatives” All 
cooperative organisations m order to best serve 
the interests of their members and their 
communities should actively cooperate m every 
practical way with other cooperatives at local, 
national and international levels 

While these prmciples were enunciated as 
guidehnes for the organisation and operation 
of a cooperative society, they were part of a 
broader vision It was hoped that a new type of 
society would develop m course of time and 
ultimately the whole economic and social 
structure would get transformed mto a 
cooperative commonwealth 

BIRTH OF CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Towards the end of the nmeteenth century, 
the condition of a large part of peasants m 
India was so deplorable that the government of 
the time felt concerned to do somethmg for 
their upbftment By this tune the cooperative 
movement had made significant stndes m 
Europe, both m consumer and m agncultural 
credit fields. The then Government of Madras 
sent one of its officers, Frednc Nicholson, to 
study the workmg of the cooperative system m 
England and Germany and examme the 
feasibihty and modalities of its mtroduction m 
the Indian situation ^ The Nicholson 
Committee felt that cooperative organisations, 
if sincerely and senously pursued, could 
improve the condition of the rural poor m 
In^a A Cooperative Societies Act was passed 
by Government of India in 1904 and 
cooperative credit societies started bemg 
organised m different parts of the country The 
1904 Act was amended ui 1912 to broaden the 
scope of functioning of the cooperative 
movement Cooperation became a State 
subject under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919 and several State 
Governments passed then own Acts thereafter 

Although officially the cooperative 
movement started mthis country m 1904, it 
could make real progress m this country only 
after the report of the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee was accepted by the Government 


of India m 1954 ^ While reviewmg the progress 
of the cooperative movement m India m the 
first half of the twentieth century, the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee observed that 
“cooperation had failed m this country but it 
must succeed”, and it went on to make a 
number of recommendations and set up 
guidehnes for the orgamsation of cooperative 
societies m this country One of its sahent 
recommendations was State partnership m 
cooperative development The cooperative 
movement m this country made massive stndes 
from the beginmng of the Second Five Year 
Plan and today India has the largest 
cooperative movement m the world m terms of 
size, diversity and volume The cooperative 
movement has m its fold more than 10 crore 
persons, 98 percent of the villages and about 40 
percent of the famihes m the country Takmg 
all types of cooperatives together the number 
of cooperative societies at the end of 1977 was 
3 88 lakhs, and their workmg capital Rs 16,000 
crores 

Besides growth m numbers, another 
characteristic of the cooperative development 
m this country has been its diversification 
While cooperative credit structure is the most 
dommant form of cooperative orgamsation, 
cooperative activities durmg the last two 
decades have emerged m the marketing of 
agncultural produce, processmg of sugarcane, 
oilseeds, fhiits and vegetables, etc fridustnal 
Cooperatives of different types. Consumers’ 
Cooperatives, Dairy Cooperatives, Housmg 
Cooperatives, Fishermen’s Cooperatives, 
Handloom Cooperatives, Labour Contract 
Societies, Cooperative Film Societies, etc have 
also come up 

One of the outstanding contnbutions of the 
cooperative movement m recent years has been 
m the processmg of sugarcane At the end of 
1977-78, 186 cooperative sugar factones were 
licensed and 128 were in operation 
Cooperative sugar factones accounted for over 
SO percent of the total sugar production m the 
country* Indeed, some of the cooperative 
sugar factones have not kept their operations 
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confined to the limited objective of processing 
of sugarcane only but have embarked upon 
integrated development of theu* areas 

Another area m which the cooperative 
movement has made solid progress is m the 
field of Dairy Cooperatives AMUL Dairy 
Cooperative is a shining example of 
cooperative endeavour for transformation of 
the rural economy. The outstanding success of 
the AMUL dairy prompted the government to 
replicate this model in the rest of the country 
and they have set up a National Dauy 
Development Board to accomplish this task 

A number of measures have been taken for 
the organisation of consumers cooperative 
societies for distribution of consumer goods 
which could help in holding the pnce-hne and 
saving consumers from exploitation by private 
traders. At the end of 1977*78, there were 
15,827 pnmary consumers cooperatives with a 
membership of 45 33 lakhs, 440 wholesale 
central consumers stores with a membership of 
16.42 lakhs, 16 State level federations and one 
National Federation of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives The total sales of consumers 
cooperatives in 1977-78 were^ Rs 70 42 crores 
by State Federations, Rs 329 28 crores by 
Wholesale Societies and Rs. 314 94 crores by 
Pnmary Consumer’s Cooperative Societies, 
with a market share of 9 percent. A consumers 
cooperative superstructure has now been built 
up in the country. However, its performance 
has not been upto the desired level 

The cooperative structure today is a major 
agency for the distnbution of fertilisers to 
farmers However, it is not only distnbution of 
fertihsers in which cooperatives are playing a 
significant role but also production of 
fertilisers The Indian Farmers ahd Fertilisera 
Cooperatives (IFFCO) today is the single 
biggest enterpnse for fertiliser production in 
the country It has a membership of 26,210 
cooperative societies from all over the country 
It is continuously expandmg and it is estimated 
that by the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan it 
will be producing enough to meet almost two- 
thirds of the fertiliser needs of the farmers of 
this country 


FEDERAL STRUCTURE 

There is a four-tier pyramidical structure in 
the cooperative movement in this country The 
base of cooperative organisation in credit is the 
pnmary society at the village level covenng one 
or more than one villages, a secondary level 
organisation at the distnct level with the 
pnmanes as its members, a State level 
federation with distnct units as its members, 
and a national level federation of all the State 
federations This type of structure has been 
found to be appropriate, given the 
geographical dimensions and the 
administrative setup of the country 

PLANNING AND CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Soon after independence and with the 
la unching of planned development, increasing 
emphasis was placed by the government on the 
development of cooperative organisations In 
successive five year plans, government 
provided cooperatives with incentives, 
concessions and assistance for bnnging about a 
transformation m the socio-economic structure 
of the country The government envisaged four 
specific objectives for development of 
cooperatives in the Fifth Five Year Plan The 
Sixth Plan (1980-85) has outlined the following 
strategy for the development of cooperatives, 
(i) strengthening of pnmary village societies so 
that they can function as multipurpose units, 
(u) review of policies andprocedures relating to 
cooperatives so that they can function 
effectively to uplift the rural poor, (m) 
consolidation and reonentation of cooperative 
federal organisations so that they can support a 
diversifying agncultural sector through their 
constituent units, and (iv) development an 
trammg of manpower 

By far, the largest component of cooperative 
activity in this countiy is in the field o 
agncultural credit There are two types oi 
credit structures for meeting the short-term 
and medium-term credit needs and 
credit needs of the farmer Out of tne 
estimated annual requirement of short-tero 
production credit of Rs 3,000 crores by 
end of the Fifth Plan, cooperative credit 
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societies were expected to supply Rs 1,200 
crores of short-term credit, Rs 350 crores of 
medium-term credit, and Rs 1,500 crores of 
long-term credit 

In the wake of the green revolution in 
different parts of the country, it was felt that 
the cooperative structure must mould its 
organisation to meet the changing as well as 
growing needs of credit of agncultural 
households A programme of strengthening 
and revitalisation of the cooperative credit 
structure is in progress in different States 
Presently, attempt* Jsit 'being made to make 
cooperative societies viable to meet the credit 
needs of farmers The cntena for viability of a 
pnmary credit society are that (a) it must have 
a business of at least Rs 2 lakhs, (b) that it 
must be able to afford the services of a full- 
time secretary or manager for the society, and 
(c) that It must have its own premises i for its 
operation Reorganisation of primary 
cooperative credit societies by amalgamating 
two, three or four societies and making the size 
of the societies conform to the criteria of 
viability IS presently bemg attempted 

As a result of the reorganisation programme, 
the number of pnmary agncultural cooperative 
credit societies has come down from 2 34 lakhs 
in 1961 to 1 35 lakhs in 1976 

FARMERS* SERVICE SOCIETIES 

The needs of agncultural communities for 
vanous kinds of services, supplies and 
technical guidance are of a continuous nature 
Pnmary cooperative societies were sometimes 
too small to arrange for these services The 
National Commission on Agriculture^ 
recommended that in order to provide 
integrated services to farmers, a Farmers 
Service Society (FSS) should be organised 
covermg the area of one development block 
consisting of about 100 villages and a 
population of about one lakh By June 1976, 
147 Farmers Service Societies have been 
organised of which 101 were financed by 
commercial banks and 46 by cooperative 
banks 


Due to the peculiar social structure of the 
agncultural community, the needs of certain 
weaker sections such as the tnbals were not 
being properly attended to The Government 
of India appointed a study team to indicate a 
suitable institutional structure for development 
of tnbal communities ® 

The study team recommended that large- 
sized multipurpose societies should be 
organised in tnbal areas on the lines of FSS 
providing all types of credit, namely, short- 
term, medium-term and long-term to meet 
their consumption needs, and their agncultural 
and consumer requirements, provide technical 
guidance for modernisation of their 
agnculture, and arrange for marketing of their 
agncultural and forest produce In pursuance 
to this, a number of Large-sized Agncultural 
Multi-Purpose Societies (LAMPS) have been 
organised in tnbal areas 

LONG-TERM CREDIT 

As Stated earher, there are two types of 
organisations for meeting the short-term, 
medium-term and long-term credit needs of the 
farmers The long-term needs of credit are met 
by the Land Development Banks There are 19 
Central Cooperative Land Development Banks 
in the country functioning' through their 
branches In some States there is a two-tier 
federal structure and in some other States it is a 
unitary structure The number of pnmary land 
development banks on 30 June 1978 was 889, 
with 1,248 branches The total membership of 
the LDBs is 55,53,888, regular members 
number 33,00,244 They have a paid-up share 
capital, of Rs 84 crores and reserves of Rs 9 55 
crores Their total working capital is Rs 2,97.8 
crores The LDBs provide loans for land 
improvement, sinking and repair of wells, 
purchase of machinery like tractors, threshers, 
etc , redemption of debts, purchase of land, 
honiculture, poultry-keeping, etc 

In order to evolve an integrated approach 
for agncultural development, the ne^ for a 
smgle structure was felt and the Reserve Bank 
of India appointed a committee to suggest 
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guidebnes for this purposed The committee 
has recommended mtegratmg the short-term, 
medium-term and long-term credit structure m 
the country at all levels. 

SHORT AND MEDIUM-TERM CREDIT 

It has been mdicated that the growth of the 
cooperative movement m this country has been 
mostly in the field of credit although attempts 
are bemg made to convert the pnmaiy village 
societies mto multi-purpose service societies. 
By and large, most of them are still continumg 
with the credit busmess. Numencally, their 
number was 1,16,125 at the primary level at 
the end of June 1978. The primary credit 
societies are federated mto district level 
soaeties There were 338 District Central 
Cooperative Banks m the country, as on 30 
June 1978. These District Level Central 
Cooperative Banks are further federated mto 
State Level Cooperative Banks of which there 
are 26 m the country 

State Cooperative Banks have 351 branches 
mcludmg their mam offices (June 1980)< In 
1978, the membership of State Cooperative 
Banks consisted of 12,975 cooperative societies 
and 16,774 individuals All the State 
Cooperative Banks taken together have a share 
capital of Rs. 64 crores and a statutory reserve 
of Rs 18 crores, agncultural credit stabihsation 
fund of Rs. 46 crores and other reserves of Rs 
30 crores Government contnbution to the 
share-capital of the State Cooperative Banks is 
Rs. 23 crores or 36 percent of their total share- 
capital contnbution Besides oi^ned capital of 
Rs 158 crores. State Cooperative Banks had 
deposits of Rs. 723 crores The total workmg 
capital of State Cooperative Banks was 1,822 
crores at the end of June I978i Short-term 
advances made by these banks amounted to 
Rs 1,821 crores m 1977-78 Apart from the 
responsibihty of providing banking facihties. 
State Cooperative Banks also provide 
guidehnes and leadership to the cooperative 
movement m the States. The All India State 
Cooperative Banks Federation serves as a 
forum for discussmg mutual problems relating 


to cooperative banking matters at the national 
level. 

The total number of Central Cooperative 
Banks m June 1978 was 338. A major effort of 
the Central Cooperative Banks is to take 
banking to rural and semi-urban areas. The 
number of branches was 6,321, mcludmg head 
offices There are 26 Central Cooperative 
Banks m Maharashtra These have on an 
average 54 offices. Branch expansion m other 
States IS rather slow The total membership of 
all Central Cooperative Banks m June 1978 was 
2,85,680 compnsing 2,16,132 cooperative 
societies and 69,548 mdividuals. The total 
paid-up share capital of Central Cooperative 
Banks is Rs 295.54 crores. The Central 
Cooperative Banks had a total reserve of Rs. 
188 crores on 30 June 1978 The total deposits 
of all the Central Cooperative Banks are 
Rs. 1,376.60 crores As on 30 June 1978, the 
workmg capital of Central Cooperative Banks 
stood at Rs. 2,954.11 crores, of which Rs 
927.59 crores were borrowings 

Besides Distnct Central Cooperative Banks, 
m some States there are Industrial Cooperative 
Banks Attempts are bemg made to 
amalgamate them with District Central 
Cooperative Banks 


PRIMARY CREDIT SOCIETIES 

As Stated earher. Primary Agncultural 
Credit Societies continue to occupy a 
predommant position in the cooperative 
structure of this country Even after 
considerable efforts for reorganisation of the 
P nmaiy Cooperative Credit Societies, theu 
number m June 1978 was 1,16,125 Prun^ 
Agncultural Credit Societies cover about % 
per cent of the villages and 43 percent of the 
rural households The total membership ot 
Primary Agncultural Credit Societies at the 
end of June 1978 was about 4 8 crores and the 
average membership was 412. The effective 
coverage of primary credit socieities is 
uneven m different parts of the ? 

paid-up capital of Primary Agncultural Creuii 
Societies stood at Rs. 420 68 crores m June 
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1978, and their total deposits amounted to Rs 
16S 16 crores Mobihsation of savings by 
Primary Credit Societies is stdl very low 
compared to the rural potential The mam 
sources of workmg capital of pnmary credit 
societies is borrowings from central 
cooperative banks Pnmary societies depend 
on borrowmgs to the extent of about 60 per 
cent for theu working capital One of the 
significant features m the lendmg operations of 
pnmary societies is increase m the share-capital 
of smsJl and margmal farmers Their loans to 
farmers owning upto 2 hectares of land 
accounted for about 47 percent of their total 
loans Further efforts are bemg made to ensure 
that cooperative credit mstitutions cater largely 
to the credit needs of weaker sections 

One of the disqmetmg features m the 
cooperative credit structure seen m recent years 
is mcreasing overdues of advances made, the 
all-India average of overdues was 45 per-cent 
of total outstandmg m June 1978 

GRAIN BANKS 

Histoncally, one of the credit mstitutions 
which evolved m this country was ‘gram 
banks’ There are 5,050 gram banks m the 
country The total membership of these gram 
banks was 5,04,000 and their workmg capital 
stood at Rs 5 crores m June 1978 They are 
mainly functionmg in Karnataka, West Bengal 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING SOCIETIES 

Increase m the supply of credit by 
cooperative credit societies enabled farmers to 
increase their agricultural production 
However, m the absence of suitable marketmg 
structures, they were exploited by private 
traders and the conditions of the farmeis did 
not improve Attention was therefore paid to 
the organisation of cooperative marketmg 
societies to arrange for sale of surplus 
agricultural produce and supphes of essential 
requisites of agricultural production As a 
result, a well-knit structure of marketmg 
cooperative societies has developed m this 


country At the base level there are over 3,592 
pnmaiy marketmg societies for looking after 
sales of a variety of agricultural commodities 
Whereas more than 2,800 marketmg societies 
are general purpose societies, the rest are 
specialised commodities societies — cotton, 
103, fruits and vegetables, 362, arecanut, 17, 
tobacco, 27 coconut, 24, sugarcane supply, 26, 
and other specialised commodities societies, 
167 

The membership of these societies in June 
1978 compnsed 1,49,429 societies, 30,79,365 
mdividual members, and 2,81,114 nommal 
members, and their aggregate workmg capital 
amounted to Rs 356 94 crores Their total 
busmess turnover of sales of agricultural 
produce and supply of agricultural requisites 
amounted to Rs 969 crores by June 1978 

Important agricultural commodities 
marketed by all types of marketmg soaeties in 
1978 were, wheat (Rs 140 92 crores), paddy 
and nee (Rs 36 75 crores), cotton (Rs 74 61 
crores), jute (4 45 crores), other foodgrams 
(Rs 29 38 crores), oilseeds (Rs 12 06 crores) 
and pulses (Rs 5 90 crores) 

LINKING OF CREDIT WITH MARKETING 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee had 
recommended that marketmg must form an 
mtegral part of cooperative development m 
this country as it would lead to easy recovery of 
loans from the cooperative societies, besides 
providmg marketmg facihties to farmers 
However, an adequate Imkage of credit and 
marketmg has not yet fully developed Till 
June 1978, only 503 cooperative marketmg 
societies had actually assisted m the recovery of 
dues of the pnmary cooperative societies The 
Imkage of credit with marketmg is still m the 
formative stage, however some efforts have 
been made by processmg societies, especially 
by cooperative sugar factones, m recovermg 
the dues of pnmary credit societies Steps are 
bemg taken to strengthen this Imkage 

As m the case of cooperative credit structure 
m this country which mvolves a four-tier 
system, the cooperative marketmg structure 
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has evolved on the same pattern with some 
vanations in different States While some 
States have a two-tier structure, m other States 
we have a three-tier structure excludmg 
national federations In June 1978 there were 
380 second-tier central cooperative marketing 
societies. Of these, 208 were deahng m 
sugarcane, 4 m cotton, 16 m fruits and 
vegetables, one each m arecanut and coconut, 
and 2 m tobacco. During 1977-78 they 
marketed agncultural produce worth Rs 
253 99 crores and supplied agncultural 
requisites and consumer goods valued at Rs 
211.06 crores 

STATE MARKETING FEDERATIONS 

The cooperative marketing structure is 
organised at the State level through 
federations By 30 June 1978, at the State level, 
there were 22 general purpose marketing 
societies, 2 fruit and vegetable marketing 
societies, one sugarcane supply marketmg 
society and 4 societies det^g m other 
specisdised agncultural commodities State 
level federations have a membership of 6,331 
societies and 544 mdmduals, besides l,l€J 
nonunal members The value of agncultural 
produce sold by all the apex marketmg 
federations dunng 1977-78 was Rs. 320.30 
crores. In addition, they also supply 
agncultural requisites. The bhlk of fertihser 
distnbution is done by the cooperative 
marketmg structure. 

The National Agncultural Cooperative 
Marketmg Federation (NAFED) is a federation 
of State Cooperative Marketmg Federations 
Its membership is open to all agncultural 
marketmg and processing cooperatives m the 
country. Its objective is to assist the State and 
Central societies in the production, 
procurement, processmg and marketmg of 
agncultural produce and albed products withm 
the country and outside and to arrange for 
supphes of their requirements, namely 
agricultural mputs, machmery and consumer 
articles. 

NAFED has embarked on a number of 


activities to assist agncultunsts. NAFED’s 
efforts have provided a big prop to the 
producers of onion, potato and other 
perishable agncultural produce and obtamed 
better return for them by embarking on 
exports of such commodities. It has helped m 
the stabihsation of pnces of perishable 
agricultural produce by undertaking processing 
of such articles It had a total turnover of over 
Rs 82.72 crores m 1978-79. It exported 
agncultural goods of the value of Rs 52.87 
crores, mainly onion and potatoes.^ 

COOPERATIVE PI^OCESSING SOCIETIES 

While some of the marketmg cooperative 
societies are also engaged m processing 
activities, there has been a growth m the 
number of mdependent cooperative processing 
societies for different kinds of agncultural 
produce The most promment type of these 
societies is the cooperative sugar factory. In 
1977-78, 186 cooperative sugar factones were 
in existence. Their membership composed of 
17,947 agncultural cooperative credit societies 
and 10,52,337 sugarcane growers and 28,685 
others TTiese cooperative sugar factones 
crushed about 296 lakh tonnes of sugarcane 
and produced sugar worth Rs 601.79 crores 
dunng 1977-78 Thus more than 50 per-cent of 
the sugar production in this country is 
undertaken by cooperative sugar factones. 

There are 229 cotton gmnmg and pressing 
societies m the country. Dunng 1977-78 they 
(hd ginning of 5 69 lakh tonnes and pressing of 
5 54 lakh bales of cotton. 

There are vanous other types of processing 
societies organised for processmg the produce 
of their grower members Their number is 619, 
compnsmg 27 paddy husking societies, 164 nee 
mills, 53 oil crushing societies, 30 fruits and 
vegetable societies and 345 societies engaged ni 
the processing of other agricultural 
commodities Besides 619 pnmary processing 
societies of vanous types, 547 pnmary 
marketmg societies and 10 State/Central 
marketmg societies have also undertaken 
processing of agncultural produce. The total 
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quantity of produce processed by all the 
marketing and processmg societies was of the 
order of about 11 lakh tonnes in 1977-78 

FARMING SOCIETIES 

By the end of June 1978 there were 4,947 
Joint Farming Societies in the country with a 
membership of 43,788 land holders and 
agncultural labourers with 2 60 lakh hectares 
of cultivable land The value of production of 
these societies was Rs 7 27 crores 

The other type of farming societies is 
collective farmmg societies Then- number was 
4,750 m June 1978 Their individual 
membership was 1,63,312 with an area of 1 70 
lakh hectares of cultivable land and the value 
of their production was Rs 3 76 crores during 
1977-78 

IRRIGATION SOCIETIES 

Attempts have been made by farmers to 
organise themselves for obtaining irrigation 
facilities There were 5,023 imgation societies 
in 1975 But their number declmed to 3,252 in 
1978 The total area irrigated by these soaeties 
was 1 02 lakh hectares durmg 1977-78 

FISHERY COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

There were 4,429 Fishery Cooperative 
Soaeties m the country as on 30 June 1978 with 
an aggregate membership of 5,41,434 Their 
total sales of fish and fish products were of the 
order of Rs 25 73 crores in 1978 More Fishery 
Cooperative Societies are commg up and the 
operations of these cooperative fishery 
societies are bemg gradually unproved by 
modernising their business 

COOPERATIVES AND WEAKER SECTIONS 

One of the shortcomings of the cooperative 
movement is that it has neglected the needs of 
weaker sections of the people and the major 
chunk of benefits of cooperative activities is 
appropnated by the better off sections of the 
population This is considered a reversal and 
distortion of cooperative ideology In recent 


years, a number of steps have been taken both 
by the government and the cooperative 
organisations to direct its services to the weaker 
sections In the field of agncultural credit, 
cooperatives have earmarked a proportion of 
the resources for weaker sections only One of 
the reasons why the weaker sections such as 
small farmers and landless labourers could not 
get credit was absence of secunty of land Now 
cooperative societies have provided ’that credit 
IS supplied to the weaker sections on the basis 
of production potential rather than on 
secunty Similarly, medium-term loans upto 
Rs 2,000 for dairy, sheep rearmg, etc are 
provided without secunty of land State 
Cooperative Banks ensure that at least 20 per- 
cent of then* advances to primary agncultural 
societies are issued for financmg small and 
margmal farmers Procedures have been 
sunphfied to remove impediments m the way of 
fmancmg loans to agncultural labourers for 
subsidiary occupations As a result of these 
measures, the weaker secttons receive 36 per- 
cent of their credit from cooperative societies 
It IS expected that gradually the services of the 
cooperatives will be mcreasmgly available to 
the weaker sections of the people 

One of the reason; for meffectiveness of 
cooperative aedit has been madequacy of 
loans given to members Certam sections of the 
people fall short m their consumption needs 
and in the absence of loanmg facihties for this 
purpose by cooperative mstitutions, they go to 
pnvate moneylenders for their consumption 
finance and thus even the loan taken from the 
cooperative soaety, mstead of bemg used for 
production purposes, is spent for either 
repaymg the moneylender’s debt or for 
consumption needs Unless, therefore, there is 
an institutional arrangement to provide for the 
consumption needs of the people, cooperative 
credit vwll not be used suffiaently effectively 
The Government of India had appomted a 
committee to propose measures for this 
purpose ® 

The weaker sections of the people are not 
able to get a proper price for their produce 
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Unless institutional arrangements are made to 
sell their produce and give them fair return, 
they will continue to be poor despite increased 
production Now small farmers and small 
producers are being assisted through 
agricultural processmg activities and provision 
of storage facilities in the villages 

A section of the population is engaged m the 
handloom sector. Most of these handloom 
weavers are exploited by the master weavers 
The present economic pohcy aims at improving 
the condition of this section of the population 
Although a cooperative structure exists for 
handloom weavers, most of it is dormant The 
Expert Committee on Consumption Credit 
(197Q has ■ recommended that prospect for 
development of the condition of handloom 
weaves lies m developmg the cooperative 
sector and has suggested elaborate measures 
for revitalisation of the dormant cooperative 
handloom weavers societies. 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING 

For efficiently conductmg the operations of 
such a large number of cooperative activities, 
the need for appropnately tramed manpower 
has been acutely felt and arrangement for 
training has been made since the estabhshment 
of the Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of 
Cooperative Management m Pune in 1967 
There are 75 cooperative training centres 
located in different parts of this country to 
provide training to the personnel of pnmary 
societies There are, in addition, 16 cooperative 
trainmg colleges to provide trammg to middle 
level personnel m different States The 
Institute at Pune provides trammg to senior 
level personnel, conducts research and offers 
consultancy to cooperative organisations 
However, the cooperative trammg structure m 
Its present form is not able to provide the 
requisite t 3 Tje of trammg to a wide variety of 
personnel both in terms of quantity and 
quality Attempts are being made to give a 
sound base for cooperative trammg m the 
country by strengthening the existing training 
structure 


The National Council for Cooperative 
Trainmg attempts to coordinate and guide the 
cooperative training institutions in conductmg 
various types of training programmes In spite 
of considerable growth of the structure, the 
need for more quantitative and qualitative 
growth IS felt and attempts are being made to 
streamline trainmg activities and improve the 
quality of training offered by these institutions 

The cooperative trainmg complex in India 
also provides training to personnel of 
cooperative organisations from other 
developing countries Several international 
organisations are collaboratmg with the 
Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of 
Cooperative Management m conductmg 
mternational programmes 

COOPERATIVE UNIONS 

In addition to business federations of 
different types there is a Cooperative Union m 
each State. The objective of the Union is to 
work generally for the all-round growth of the 
cooperative movement It enters into a 
dialogue with State Governments and other 
agencies for the total growth of the movement 
It also arranges for the education of members 
and non-official leaders of the cooperatwe 
movement, organises pubhcity and publishes 
hterature on the subject All cooperative 
organisations m the State are its members 

The apex cooperative orgarusation in the 
country is the National Cooperative Union of 
India It IS the spokesman of the cooperative 
movement of the country Besides dealing wth 
State and Central Governments, it also 
maintains liaison with the cooperative 
movement m other countries and the 
International Cooperative Alliance It also 
organises seminars and conferences on basic 
issues relating to cooperative movement 

COOPERATIVE POLICY RESOLUTION 

One of the major recent developments has 
been the adoption of a National Cooperative 
Pohcy Resolution by the Government of India 
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which was endorsed and adopted by the 
Conferene of the State Cooperative Ministers 
held in December 1977 This resolution gives 
deflnite guidelmes for the development of the 
cooperative movement Such an explicit 
resolution by the government has come after 
two decades smce the first resolution was 
adopted by the National Development Council 
m 19S8 The government has elaborated the 
pohcy resolution by issuing 42 action pomts for 
implementation The followmg are the major 
decisions incorporated in the resolution (1) 
Cooperatives shall be built up as one of the 
major instruments of decentralised, labour- 
intensive and rural oriented economic 
development (2) Cooperatives at all levels shall 
be closely associated with the process of 
planning for economic development and social 
change (3) The cooperative movement shall be 
developed as a “shield for the weak” Small 
and marginal farmers and agncultural 
labourers, rural artisans and ordinary 
consumers belonging to the middle and lower 
income groups shall be provided the maxunum 
scope to participate in cooperative 
programmes and a massive effort will be made 
for the involvement of milhons of our masses 
m the cooperative movement (4) Cooperative 
development shall be promoted on a national 
basis, and regional unbalances m cooperative 
development shall be progressively removed 

(5) The cooperative movement shall be built up 
as an autonomous, self-rehant movement, free 
from undue outside mterference and excessive 
control, as also from politics The autonomy 
of the cooperatives sh^ be based mter-alia on 
mcreasuig generation of mtemal resources, 
mobihsmg savmgs m rural and urban areas, 
and decreasmg dependence on resources from 
outside financial institutions and government 

(6) A vibrant cooperative democracy shall be 
built up based on enlightened participation of 
broad-based membership free from the 
dommation of vested interests (7) Cooperative 
movement shall be cleansed of corruption and 
malpractices which sully the fair name of 
cooperation and harm the very prmciples for 
which the movement stands (8) In the rural 


areas, a strong, viable and integrated 
cooperative system shall be built up to promote 
tot^ and comprehensive rural development by 
progressively strengthenmg the hnks between 
credit, supply of agncultural inputs, 
agncultural production, mcludmg ancihary 
activities hke dairy, poultry, fishery and 
piggery, marketmg and distnbution of essential 
consumer articles (9) A network of 
cooperative agro-processmg and mdustnal 
units shall be built up to provide gamful and 
economic Imks between the growers and the 
consumers (10) The consumer cooperative 
movement shaU be built up to strengthen the 
pubhc distnbution system and act as a bulwark 
of consumer protection and as an mscrument 
of pnce stabilisation (1 1) Cooperatives shall be 
promoted as efficient institutions with 
streamlm^ organisation and simple and 
rationahs^ procedures (12) Professional 
management shall be built up m cooperative 
msdtutions through a sustam^ programme of 
recruitment of suitable personnel and their 
systematic traimng 

AN ASSESSMENT 

Structurally, India has the largest 
cooperative movement m the world. It has 
completed 75 years of existence in this country. 
Over ten crore households of the country are 
members of one or the other type of 
cooperative soaety. Thus a superstructure of 
cooperative orgamsations has already been 
built up for conducting diverse 
activities— -credit, marketing of agncultural 
produce, supphes of agncultural mputs, 
processmg of a number of agricultural 
commodities such as sugar, fniits, and 
vegetables, dairy, fishery, handloom, 
handicrafts, housing, etc. Some cooperatives 
have made significant achievements m their 
field of operation such as Amul Dairy 
Cooperative, cooperative sugar factones of 
Maharashtra, Indian Farmers Fertilisers 
Cooperatives (IFFCO), PETROFILS, etc. 

One of the strengths of "cooperati\e 
movement in this country is its di\ersification. 
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In contrast to cooperative development m 
some other countnes, cooperative activity m 
this country is not confined only to supply of 
credit but includes marketing, processmg, 
industrial cooperatives, fishery, forestry, 
handloom, handicraft, housing, insurance, 
consumers, etc. It is built up right from the 
village as the primary society, as central 
cooperative society at the distnct level, and 
State and national level federations 

Despite the edifice, however, the movement 
has not yet succeeded in any significant 
measure in making any impact on the social 
and economic life of the people Except in a 
few Items such a dehvery of credit and 
processing of sugarcane, share in total 
economic activity of the country is not 
significant 

Another weakness of the cooperative 
movement is its uneven development in the 
country Whereas Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and Punjab are considered 
cooperatively advanced States, the cooperative 
movement is very ^veak in Bhiar, Onssa, West 
Bengal, Rajasthan, Jammu & K^hmir and m 
Assam and other dastem States 

Another weakness of the Indian cooperative 
movement is that cooperative institutions have 
been monopolised by influential sections of the 
people and weaker sections are not bemg 
adequately served by cooperatives Despite 
several recent measures taken to extend the 
services of cooperatives to weaker sections, 
much remains to be done Cooperative 
organisations in this country are by and large 
having very inefficient management though 
there are some notable exceptions Efforts are 
being made to improve their management 
performance But the major weakness of 
cooperative organisations is that they do not 
have adequate resources of their own They 
depend heavily on government for financid 
and other assistance which has the effect of 
limiting their autonomy If cooperatives have 
to function as genuine cooperatives, they have 
to be self-reliant and mobilise their own 
resources 


Another weakness of the cooperative 
movement is that a large number of members 
of cooperative societies are lUiterate and 
uneducated By and large the cooperative 
movement lacks devoted, capable and selfless 
leadership which is a crucial factor for 
cooperative development anywhere in the 
world 

FUTURE ROLE AND PERSPECTIVE 

India IS currently facing a number of 
challenges in her socio-economic development 
The success of cooperatives will depend on the 
alaenty and swiftness mth which the 
cooperative structure revamps its working to 
adapt and reorient itself to meet the challenges 
The main task during the next two to three 
decades is how to modernise the rural and 
agncultural economy The prevalence of a 
large number of weak and unorganised 
economic units provide ample opportunity for 
cooperative action Prospects for the success 
of cooperative organisations exist because 
already a well-spread superstructure of 
cooperative organisation has been established 
m villages and towns The expenence of a 
number of successful cooperative organisations 
hke the Amul Cooperative, sugar factories m 
Maharashtra, MARKFED of Punjab, 
COOPTEX of Tamil Nadu, APCO of Andhra 
Pradesh, etc. demonstrates that a cooperative 
organisation has m it the necessary vitality to 
forge ahead 

Another positive factor for the growth of the 
cooperative movement is that government 
policy continues to encourage and assist the 
cooperative form of organisation for weaker 
sections of the people Cooperatives are also 
introducing modern techniques in their 
operations and, as a result, the functioning of 
cooperative organisations will be more efYicieni 
to deliver the goods to its members 
Cooperatives have a very important role to 
play in the future social and economic 
development of the country 
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CORRECTIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Correctional administration covers the entire 
gamut of programmes imtiated by the State on 
its own or m conjunction with voluntary 
efforts for the recovery, re-education and 
rehabihtation of mdividuals coinmg in conflict 
with law, withm the overall system of crime 
prevention and cnmmal justice In India, as m 
other countnes, the ongm and development of 
correctional services has come as a coroUary of 
the shift m focus from crime to the criminal 
and the resultant emphasis on an mdividuahsed 
treatment and reformation of the offender m 
consonance with his personahty traits and 
requirements of social mamstreammg 


In the hght of the advancement of social 
sciences and behavioural disciplmes, the 
traditional approaches towards crime control, 
guided primarily by the concepts of deterrence, 
retribution and mcapacitation of the offender 
as the objectives of punishment, have 
gradually been replaced by a diversified 
framework of correctional strategies to bring 
the offender back mto the society as a law 
abiding, self-rehant and dignified citizen The 
expenence has abundantly shown that the 
ultimate object of protecting the society 
against crime could only be achieved by 
reshapmg the behaviour considered deviant 
throng concerted measures to change the 
attitudes and system of beliefs withm the 
mdividual The repressive devices to prevent 
crmunahty are found to become counter- 
productive, when they fail to amehorate 
conditions that force mchviduals to hve a hfe of 
social depravity The corrWtional viewpoint is 
based on the assumption that the phenomenon 
of crime that has baffled mankmd smce tunes 
munemonal, if ever to be grappled, would 
mevitably mvolve a deeper understandmg of 
this behavioural mamfestation m a socio- 
logical and cnmmological context 

The concept of correction, m its modem 
connotation, is distmct from the earher 
attempts to enforce conformity on the emng 
mdividuals, though no penal pohcy could ever 
be devoid of an element of correction if taken 
m Its rudunentary sense The early legal 
wntmgs on ancient penal system m this 
country, especially those from Manu, Kautdya, 
Yajnai^kya, Brahaspati and Ksmiandaka, 
candidly descnbe the manner m which the 
offenders were punished m a differential 
manner m the mterest of society, in keeping 
with the strata to which they belonged and the 
standards of behaviour expected of them In 
the medieval period, while the legal system 
resembled that of ancient India, the offenders, 
m practice, were generally dealt with m relation 
to then proxmuty to, and the whims and 
fancies of, the men in power, and the religious 
considerations that guided the pohcies Even 
durmg the Bntish period, cnmmal law was 
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heawly tilted towards protecting the interest of 
foreign rulers with little regard for human 
nghts Doubtlessly, since the Pnson Disaplme 
Committee set up at the mstance of Lord 
Macaulay in 1836, some important steps were 
taken to unify law to govern prisons and to 
systematise the approach towards the 
admmistration of prisons, with particular 
reference to health, hygiene and secunty 
problems The enactment of the Prisons Act 
1894, and the Reformatory Schools Act, 1897, 
heralded an era of serious thought to the 
problems of prisoners, both juveniles and 
adults, in relation to the ultunate purpose of 
punishment However, it was only m the 
beginning of this century that the reformation 
of offenders and their rehabihtation m society 
was accepted as the overall objective of the 
penal policy and correctional services were 
mitiated as a process The developments smce 
the dawn of independence have been much 
more rapid, culrranating into the present-day 
approach behind correctional services, novel 
both in means and m content 

ADULT CORRECTION 

Pnsons constitute the largest area of 
correctional administration m the country In 
fact, the development of correctional services 
for various categories of juvenile and adult 
offenders, whether in the mstitutional or non- 
institutional setting, came as an offshoot of 
pnson reforms movement. There is no dearth 
of thinking on the problems and perspectives 
of pnson reforms as a vital sector of 
correctional admmistration, what has really 
lacked is the will and effort to translate these 
ideas into concrete practices The first 
comprehensive study of the conditions 
prevalent in pnsons was conducted by the 
Indian Jails Committee in 1919-20* While 
delineating the role of the pnson as a 
reformative centre, the Committee made some 
valuable suggestions for legal changes, 
structural reorganisation and personnel 
development The central theme of the 
Committee’s report was to reonent pnsons 
towards a more humane and purposeful 


treatement of vanous types of offenders, 
keeping in view then mividual correctional 
needs. Deprecating overcrowding and 
congestion m jails, outmoded methods and 
techniques of work, and the lack of clanty in 
the purposes and procedures, the Committee 
enunciated some basic standards of pnson 
management. It strongly criticised the 
confinement of juvenile dehnguents and 
youthful offenders with adult cnminals m the 
same jail with all its labelling and 
contaminating influence. The approach 
towards the offenders sentenced to short-term 
impnsonment was sought to be rationahsed by 
the adoption of suitable alternatives, such as, 
probation, fine or warning. Recognismg the 
importance of mstitutional personnel as the 
correctional tool, the Comnuttee said that the 
care of cnminals should be entrusted to 
persons with adequate trammg, talent and 
aptitude. For enhancing the quality of pnson 
personnel, the separation of the executive and 
clencal duties and the provision of technical 
staff at the institutional level were considered 
imperative These and many other 
recommendations of the Committee had a far- 
reaching effect on the development of a 
diversified system of correctional 
administration and the mdigenous texture of 
penal law reforms 

As a follow up of the recommendations of 
the Indian Jads Committee (1919-20), the 
substantive and procedural laws under\\ent 
several important changes Section 562 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1860, was 
amended m 1923, ivith a view to facilitating the 
suspension of sentences m deserving cases In 
order to provide a specialised approach 
towards juvenile dehnquency, the PresidenciM 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras enacted 
Children Acts m the early twenties, wth se\ eraJ 
other Provmces fallmg in luie in the subsequen 
years For the treatment and trammg oi 
adolescent offenders, Borstal School A^ were 
also passed by certam Provmces Thougn 
probation as a mode of non-mstitution^ 
placement of offenders under speciwo 
Circumstances had found its ongm m the Coae 
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of Cnnunal Procedure, 1860, the enactment of 
special probation laws durmg 1936-38 by 
Bombay, Central Provmces and Berar, Madras 
and the Umted Provmces paved the way for a 
comprehensive framework for community 
based treatment of certam categones of 
offenders as an essential mgredient of cnnunal 
justice With the transfer of admmistration 
and management of prisons to the autonomous 
Provmces under the Government of India Act, 
1935, several Provmces appomted jail reforms 
committees to spell the objective of 
reformative treatment into practicable 
programmes but the progress m this regard was 
hmdered largely by the repressive pohaes and 
mdifferent attitude of the Bntish regune 
towards hidian pnsons, especially m the wake 
of the socio-pohtical upheaval durmg the 
struggle for independence 

Imbued with the spirit of national 
reconstruction, the pohtical leaders who had 
themselves expenenced the inhuman , torturous 
and afflictive pnson conditions m the pre- 
mdependence days, lost no time after the 
attainment of mdependence m preparmg the 
blueprmt for a thorough reorgamsation of 
correctional services to cater adequately to the 
changmg needs of Indian society In 1952, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs mvited Dr. W C 
Reckless through the Umted Nations to study 
the problems of jail admmistration. The 
monumental report submitted by hun led to 
the appomtment m 1957 of the All India Jail 
Manual Committed for the task of suggesting 
a uniform structure for the admmistration of 
correctional services The Model Prison 
Manual prepared by the Committee still 
represents an elaborate framework for the 
development of pnsons as correctional centres 
As the subject-matter of pnson and alhed 
mstitutions falls withm the junsdiction of the 
State Governments, the mcorporation of the 
gmdehnes contamed m the Model Pnson 
Manual m their respective jail manuals has 
been a constant endeavour of the Central 
Government Despite such efforts, actual 
performance has senously lagged behind 
chenshed goals and correctional admmi- 
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stration continues to project an appallmg 
image. The suggested standards and norms for 
action were, perhaps, much beyond the 
capacity of most of the States as a result of 
which the gap between rhetoncs and reahties 
has mcreasm^y widened 

Lamentmg over the prevailmg conditions, 
the Workmg Group on Pnsons, appomted by 
the Mmistry of Home Affairs (1972-73) 
observed “The pnson administration m the 
country is generally m a depressmg state Most 
pnson buildmgs are very old and ill-equipped 
and many pnsons are heavily overcrowded 
Convicts and undertnals are lodged m the 
same mstitutions throughout the country 
Adults, adolescents, juveniles, women and 
lunatics are also generally confined m common 
mstitutions and there is a senous lack of 
separate mstitutions for these various 
categones of pnsoners Partly due to this 
reason and partly due to the fact that services 
of speciahsts have not been mobilised, we did 
not And any evidence of any effort for the 
mdividuahsed treatment of offenders. Indeed, 
the work programmes m pnsons have httle 
relationship with the need of the different 
categones of pnsoners Pnson mdustnes and 
agnculture are run on out-moded hnes and 
are still following the patterns set durmg the 
erstwhile ahen rule Except m a few States, 
there are no facihties for systematic trammg to 
be imparted to the correctional or custodial 
staff of the pnsons. The system of recruitment 
IS of an ad hoc nature. The structure of the 
pnson staff vanes from State to State and the 
housmg and other service conditions of the 
staff are hardly consistent with their duties and 
responsibihties. The system of convict warders 
IS still m vogue with mevitable complamts of 
corruption and malpractices Probation and 
other correctional services are scarce and 
meffective. There is httle coordmation between 
the pnson and the correctional services and 
many more persons are sent to pnsons than 
need to even under the laws m force m the 
country It is obvious that the entire system 
calls for a thorough overhaul and 
many-pronged reforms” 
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The problem of overcrowding and 
congestion in prisons coupled with the lack of 
proper diversiflcation of institutional resources 
for the purpose of an individualised 
correction^ treatment, has been the mam 
impediment of prison reforms. Besides the 
general nse m prison population, the number 
of undertnal pnsoners has, m the recent 
decades, been swelling rr^idly Overcrowdmg 
m pnsons seems to have resulted not merdy 
from the increase of pnson population m 
excess of institutional capacity in several 
States, but also because of the concentration 
of vanous heterogeneous groups irrespective of 
then varied requirements of custody and 
correction. Sometimes," the problem is 
camouflaged by ad hoc unprovisations made to 
create additional capacity when faced with a 
sudden mflux in pnson population. More 
often than not, the declared capacity of a 
pnson IS different from its effective capacity, 
and in most of the cases, it has no relevance to 
the optimum capacity to be really manageable. 
In the begmrung of 1981, there were 1,037 
penal mstitutions of vanous types with a 
declared capacity for 1,86,784 pnsoners The 
Chief Secretaries' Conference on Prison 
Reforms held on 9 April 1979 noted that the 
population of undertnals m the country had 
been increasing at a faster rate than that of 
convicts and m certam States like Assam, 
Bihar, Meghalaya, Onssa, Sikkim, Tnpura, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the proportion 
of undertnals was much higher Smce 1979, 
though the overall pnson population has fallen 
considerably the number of undertnals has 
further shot up to about 63 per cent. Earher, 
the Working Group on Pnsons (1972-73) had 
pointed out that the daily average population 
of underbids in 16 States and 2 Umon 
Temtones had nsen rapidly from a total of 
42,430 in 1961 to 77,409 in 1970. Dunng this 
period, the undertnal admissions in the 
country had nsen by 58 percent, as against the 
mcrease m the convict admission by 7 percent. 
The largest percentage mcrease m undertnal 
admissions was seen in the States of Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. In terms of the 


rate of admission per lakh of population, the 
Workmg Group found that the total admission 
of undertnal pnsoners showed an mcrease of 
29 percent over the decade, while the total 
admissions of convicts had a declme of almost 
13 percent. 

Apart from the mcrease of undertnals, there 
are several other factors responsible for 
congestion and heterogeneity m jails Besides 
the concentration of undertiial pnsoners m 
certam areas, the enactment of new laws, 
cumbersome legal procedures, lack of legal 
assistance to mdigent pnsoners, and mflux of 
prisoners during political agitations are 
identified among the mam contnbutoiy 
factors. Expressmg a note of dissatisfaction, 
the Law Commission of India m its 78th report 
(1979), made a number of important 
suggestions for the speedy disposal of cases 
throu^ a vanety of lepl and administrative 
reforms. Besides strengthemng the machmeiy 
for trial and disposal, they have pleaded, inter 
aba, for a hberal use of bail system by 
ei^andmg the hst of bailable offences, 
especially under laws other than the Indian 
Penal Coode, and by removing the statutoiy 
ceilmg on the amount of bail The provision 
for release on bond without sureties is 
envisaged to be considerably enlarged More 
importantly, the Commission recommended 
the settmg up of separate mstitutions for the 
detenbon of undertnal pnsoners, as the 
mducbon of a large population of undertnals 
m a building esscnbally meant for convicts was 
considered urational. Earher, the AH India 
Jail Manual Conumttee (1957-59) had also 
recommended that non-habitual offenders 
sentenced to impnsonment for less than one 
year be sent to open work camps and the lon^ 
term non-habitual offenders to semi-open and 
open mstitubons Separate mstitutions were 
thought necessary for youthful offenders 
women pnsoners, mentally sick and diseased 
pnsoners, etc Accordingly, the Model Prison 
Manual laid dovm separate institutions for 
juveniles, youthful offenders, non-habitual 
offenders, habitual and organised cnmmais, 
difficult disciphne cases, women offenders, 
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mentally sick pnsoners, old and diseased 
prisoners, etc It further contamed that 
non-habitual adult offenders sentenced to 
imprisonment exceeding two years should 
normally be admitted to the centi^ pnson with 
a max imum population of 750 and pnsoners 
sentenced to terms of unpnsonment upto 2 
years m the distnct jail with 400 as the 
optimum capacity 

Though the reformation and rehabihtation 
of offenders has been accepted as the ultimate 
object of unpnsonment smce the Indian Jails 
Committee (1919-20), the main focus of pnson 
reforms has, till very recently, been on the 
humanisation of pnson conditions and the 
removal of repressive aspects of incarceration 
Even m these matters, pnson adnunistration m 
several States has been found faltenng Partly 
because of low pnonty accorded to pnsons as a 
vital component of cnmmal justice and general 
adnunistration and, more than that, for want 
of an enhghtened professional leadership, the 
correctional content of prison programmes has 
remamed neglected. The reformative process 
entails study, diagnosis and planmng for the 
treatment of the mdividual offender, which 
cannot be accompbshed in a situation 
characterised by a mass handlmg of vanous 
types of mmates, outmoded methods and 
techniques of work and a limited range of 
therapeutic devices In fact, a coherent policy 
on prison admmistration to be apphed 
umformly all over the country, though 
repeatedly stressed, has yet to emerge In this 
context, the observation of the Workmg 
Group on Pnsons (1972-73) that the time has 
come for the country to adopt a national pohcy 
in respect of pnson and correctional 
adnunistration, deserves dose attention of 
pohcy-makers and penal admuustrators 

Smce the financial year 1979-80, at the 
mstance of the Seventh Fmance Commission, 
the Government of India has made a provision 
for five years of Rs 48 31 crores for grants to 
11 States (Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Onssa, Riqasthan, Sikkim, Tamil 


Nadu and Uttar Pradesh) for the upgradation 
of jail administration In suggestmg this 
provision, the Fmance Commission had gone 
mto the adequacy of accommodation with 
reference to the trends m respect of the 
number of inmates at vanous tunes and the 
level of facihties provided and expenditure 
mcurred on them m different States. The 
Fmance Commission, however, did not regard 
itself as competent to lay down the 
requirements of the modernisation of jails or 
the development of correctional services. It 
was mainly gmded by the objective of 
providuig certam minimum standards for the 
upkeep of prisoners, unprovement m theu- 
hvmg conditions and, to a certam extent, 
addition to jail^apacity as urgently called for. 
Pnonty had been accorded, firstly, to ensure 
that adequate direct expenditure was mcurred 
on pnsoners, secondly, to bnng unprovement 
m basic amemties such as water supply, 
samtary facihties, electrification, etc , and, 
tlurdly, to construct additional jail capaaties m 
States facing constant overcrowding 
Evidently, the Finance Commission left several 
unportant areas of pnson development still 
uncovered The issues regarding the 
modernisation of jails mvolvmg functional 
buildmgs, tramed personnel, and apparatuses 
and equipements requured to adrmmster 
custody and correction, are still tmresolved If 
pnsons are to be decongested, as these should 
be, a much larger allocation for pnson 
buildmgs will have to be provided A scientific 
classification of inmates for the purposes of 
correctional treatment necessitates the settmg 
up of special mstitutions for different 
categones of prisoners, m particular for the 
juverule and youthful offenders, women 
pnsoners, undertnals, long-term convicts, and 
mentally and physically handicapped 
pnsoners The essential elements of 
correctional treatment mcludmg indivi- 
dualised therapy, education, vocational 
trainmg, productive work, socio-cultural 
uphft, etc , could not be ignored m the context 
of an mcreasmg stress on the reformation of 
offenders as the objective of unpnsonment 
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The need to strengthen correctional content 
of prison programmes has accelerated the 
demand for the inclusion of prison 
administration in the national development 
plans. It IS widely argued that the role of 
pnsons as ‘people-changing institutions’ calls 
for a coordinated welfare approach within the 
overall strategy for social development. The 
programmes in pnshn have a direct bearing on 
the improvement m the quality of hfe and 
ultimately on the protection of society. The 
mvestment on pnsons could be economically 
productive only when the institutionalised 
offenders are scientifically treated, re-educated 
and rehabilitated to assume a constructive 
social role. The newly emerging forms of cnme 
and delinquency cannot be tackled without a 
vigorous reinforcement of diagnostic, 
therapeutic and rehabilitative approaches. 
Despite such assertions, the only scheme so far 
initiated as part of the plan, relates to the 
appointment of welfare officers in prisons and 
the establishment of creches for the children of 
female prisoners In 1980, there were only 
about 80 welfare officers, excluding probation 
officers, working in pnsons in the whole 
country The welfare officer is expected to play 
a key role in the rehabilitation of the 
institutionalised offender by functioning as a 
link between the prisoner and the pnson 
authonties on one side, and between the 
pnsoner and the community, on the other He 
IS required to harness vanous welfare resources 
both from within and outside the institution hi 
secunng for the inmates appropriate avenues 
for their social reassimilation Surrounded by 
an army of custodians who are concerned more 
with counting heads than searching hearts, 
with locking up than unlocking knots, and 
with ‘pushing out’ than ‘bringing back’, this 
lone correctional functionary stands for the 
prisoners as a tiny oasis in the vast desert 

JUVENILE CORRECTION 

A review of the development of correcuonal 
services would clearly show that among the 
vanous categories of offenders, the highest 
pnonty has been given to speciabsed treatment 


of juvenile dehnquents under the framework 
of Children Acts. The origin and expansion of 
juvenile correction has been guided by certain 
basic assumptions. It has been universally 
accepted that a juvenile delinquent, in 
consideration of the level of his psycho-social 
and mental maturity, cannot be equated with 
an adult ofiender and, as such, has to be 
treated in a differential manner with greater 
stress on his proper care, education and 
training. The problem of juvenile 
maladjustment being essentially the product of 
Its own lapses in ensuring for the child the 
opportunities for a normal growth, it is 
naturally a matter of major concern for any 
society Even from the viewpoint of social 
defence, a higher investment on juvenile 
offenders to bring them back into the 
mainstream of social hfe would not only be a 
sure method of prevention of cnme, but also 
profitable in terms of the development of 
human resources. These considerations have 
weighed in favour of a specialised correctional 
approach towards juvenile delinquents as spelt 
out in the Children Acts within the overall 
provisions of the substantive law In the 
b eginning of 1981, besides the Children Act, 
1960, apphcable to Union Temtones, all the 
States, except Nagaland, Onssa, Tnpura md 
Sikkim, had the special legislation. The 
Children Acts stnke a balance between the 
vohtional angle of a traditional penologist and 
the deterministic attitude of a liberal 
correctionahst As no dehnquent art can ever 
be totally value-flrce, the juvenile involved is 
subjected to the processes of adjudication, 
control and constraint but under a separate 
system that protects him from labelling as a 
criminal as also safeguards from the deleterious 
influence of adult cnminals. Simultaneous^, 
the Children Acts prevent dehnquency oy 
rescuing juveniles from cnmogenic situation 
as well as by protecting them agamst cruelty, 
victimisation and exploitation by nefarious 
social elements The Acts lay down 
comprehensive machinery for apprehensio , 
remand, observation, disposition, care, 
treatment, release and after-care. 
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The exact course and mode of treatment of 
various categones of children centre around 
the fimctionmg of the Juvenile/Children’s 
Courts Even m States where such speaal 
courts have not been established or are not 
available m adequate number, the general 
courts are required by law to adopt a 
procedure different to that apphed for adults 
In several States and Umon Temtones, the 
Juvenile/Children’s Courts are presided over 
by persons carefully chosen on the basis of 
thdr special knowledge of child psychology 
and child welfare The juvenile law and the 
special procedure contemplated thereunder, 
while restricting the State from pre- 
^deternunmg' as to how the child m conflict with 
iawis jictually to be dealt with, provides a 
much larger scope for the Juvenile/Children’s 
Court to prescribe a treatment that mdividually 
suits his personahty traits and correction^ 
requirements The Children’s/Juvenile Court, 
when satisfied that the child has committed 
an offence, can allow the child to go home 
after advice or admomtion, chrect hun to be 
released on probation and to be placed under 
the care of any parent, guardian or other fit 
person, make an order directmg the child to be 
sent to a special school or order the child to 
pay a fine if he is over 14 years of age and earns 
money Thus, the modes of disposals adopted 
by the Juvenile/Children’s Courts are much 
more hberal and treatment oriented, and at the 
same tune, highly selective and mdividuahsed 
Before reachmg a particular decision, the 
Juvenile/Children’s Court is invariably 
equipped with a thorough diagnosis, 
evaluation and probe mto the personahty 
pattern, psycho-social background and 
potenti^ of the child conducted by the 
probation officer, and/or as further 
supplemented by specialists at the 
Rdnand/Observation Home 

Moreover, the proceedings before the 
Juvenile/Children's Courts are charactensed 
by certam common features The cases are 
processed m an mformal manner, with parents 
or guardian Of the child also participatmg, 
besides the police officer and correctional 


workers assisting ttie Court m amvmg at a 
suitable decision The hearmgs are held m 
camera so as to avoid any pubhcity, the 
children mvolved are not to be handcuffed, the 
pohce officers are required to appear m avil 
dress rather than uniform which symbohses 
authonty, m fact, there are no stnct procedural 
requuements, these bemg left mostly to the 
judicial discretion of the presidmg authonty It 
could well be argued that the wide discre- 
tionaiy powers conferred upon the Juvenile/ 
Children’s Court to mterfere with the hves of 
juvenile delmquents and other categones of 
children brought before it are hable to 
undermme then human rights, particularly m 
the absence of the same legal safeguards as are 
available to adults Also, the production 
before the Juvenile/Children’s Courts of such 
children as considered ‘predehnquent’, 
‘neglected’, or ‘uncontrollable’, is bound to 
jeopardise their basic right of hberty, besides 
subjectmg them to the stigma inherent m the 
system However, m countnes like India, the 
conflict between nghts and nedds of the child 
processed through the Juvenile/Children’s 
Court IS not as pronounced and, perhaps, not 
as real as m some of the developed countnes in 
the West 

A contmued support to the Juvenile/ 
Children’s Court approach and to its further 
strengthenmg can be attnbutable to several 
factors Fnstly, the traditional nature of the 
culture m this country still retams the 
responsibihty for guidance and direction of 
juveniles pnmanly with elders and favours a 
paternalistic attitude on the part of the State 
both m meeting the special needs of juveniles 
m trouble with law and m protecting their 
nghts as human bemgs Secondly, the socio- 
economic conditions demand mtervention on 
the part of the State m correctmg situations of 
juvenile maladjustment and m providmg 
alternatives conducive to a healthy and 
wholesome growth of socially vulnerable 
children And then, the necessary safeguards 
agamst any dehberate mfnngemeht of the 
children’s n^ts have been built mto the system 
Itself. The Children Act, 1960, as amended in 
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1978, provides for the constitution of the Child 
Welfare Board to deal with ‘neglected 
children’, separately from the Children’s Court 
meant for delmquents; mterchangeabihty of 
cases between the Child Welfare Board and the 
Children’s Court, if considered necessary after 
a preliminary screenmg, a differential approach 
m the handhng and treatment of neglected 
children vis-a-vis delmquents; and a vigorous 
use of voluntary agencies m matters of care and 
protection of children, as far as possible, 
within the open community With a view to 
protecting the nght of defence m judicial 
proceedmgs, the erstwhile restnction on the 
appearance of lawyers before the 
Juvenile/Children Court has now been 
removed" 

While mstitutionahsation is used only as a 
measure of last resort, it is fully realised that 
there would always be a category of the 
children and young persons who need 
segregation and treatment m controlled 
conditions from the viewpomt of pubhc safety 
as well as for their own welfare The preference 
for community-based correction does not in 
any way degrade the status of mstitutional 
treatment, m fact, it sharpens and enhances its 
role m deahng with those who evade a solution 
withm the community. As the development of 
the speciahsed approach towards juv enil e 
delmquents is the outcome of the prison 
reforms movement, juvenile correction at its 
mitial stages has rehed mainly on mstitutional 
treatment away from adults A greater 
emphasis on their non-mstitutional treatment 
is comparatively of recent ongm in most of the 
States It IS now bemg mcreasmgly felt that 
institutional treatment has been used 
mdiscnmmately Cnmmological researches 
have repeatedly brought out that mstitutional 
treatment, espeaalfy with regard to young 
offenders, when taken recourse to unjusu- 
flably, has adverse imphaations on their 
personahty structure and behaviour formation 
As a result, there is a general move towards 
rationahsmg the modes of msututionalisation, 
firstly, by idenufymg the types or categories of 
children who require such treatment and 
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secondly, by providmg a more meanmgftil and 
constructive basis to the services m this sphere. 

Withmg institutions, three trends are clearly 
discernible: (i) the mstitutional resources are 
mcreasmgly diversified to cater m a specialised 
manner to the welfare needs of vanous 
categones of children m relation to their 
personal characteristics and rehabihtative 
requirements; (u) the mstitutional mmates are 
progressively cl^sified for the purposes of 
correctional treatment; and (in) the 
correctional processes are further 
mdividuahsed, to the extent possible, in 
keeping with personality variations and 
diversity of mdmdual problems The progress 
m this direction is, however, uneven being 
directly mfluenced by the level of pubhc 
awareness and resource position though, in 
several States, certain mmimum standards in 
the organisation of services are being 
increasingly adhered to The recent 
ammidments in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and the Children Act, 1960, have a 
significant bearmg- on the quality of juvenile 
correctional services. The new provisions of 
the Code of Crmimal Brochure, 1973, 
obhgate the State to deal with a youngster 
under the specified age with a speaahsed 
framework unless there are reasons to be 
recorded m writing The Children Act of 1960 
contams inter alia that no delmquent child 
shall be sentenced to death or impnsonment, 
or conumtted to prison m default of payment 
of fine or m default of furnishing secunty It 
also says that no child shaU be charged with or 
tned for any offence together with a person 
who 15 not a child. Among the new provisions 
of the Act, as amended in 1978, ‘fit person’ or 
‘fit institution* has been specifically defined; 
the definition of ‘neglected child’ has been 
widened to cover children whose parents or 
guardians are unable to exercise proper care 
and control over them, with the abolition of 
the mstitution of honorary magistrates, social 
workers are now envisaged to be associated 
with the Children’s Court m the form of a 
panel; m the mstitutions set up for the care and 
treatment of neglected and delinquent 
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children, the responsibihty to ensure an all- 
round growth and development of the child’s 
personahty has become mandatory, and a 
comprehensive scheme of after-care has been 
appropnately spelt out The progressive 
features of the Act are bemg actively pursued 
by the National Institute of Social Defence 
with the State Governments for mcorporation 
m the State Children Acts 

Juvenile correctional services m most of the 
States are confronted with some basic issues 
ansmg from the mcrease m crime by juveniles 
and the failure of the traditionally evolved 
system to effectively cope with the newly 
emergmg forms and dimensions of the 
problem, m the backhand of a changmg 
social scene What is urgently needed is an 
mtegrated approach towards delinquency 
treatment, evolved on the basis of 
comprehensive plannmg as part of the process 
of national development, with full pohcy 
options readily available ranging from the 
management of juvenile deviant behaviour 
withm the family to the custodial treatment of 
the hardened and the habitual On one side, 
the mstitutional procedures have to be 
appropnately rationahsed m relation to the 
childrm and young persons who cannot be 
treated m the commumty itself, on the other, 
the non-mstitutional treatment has to firmly 
establish its credentials to fimction, if not more 
at least as efficiently as the institutional 
treatment As long as social justice does not 
reach all the children m need of care and 
protection, and conditions m the commumty 
do not improve to ensure for every one an 
equal sharmg of socio-cultural and economic 
opportumties, juvenile justice system has no 
other option than to shoulder the burden of 
correctmg the failures of the larger social 
system Such a situation necessarily caUs for a 
careful blending of mstitutional devices with 
commumty-based approaches, of professional 
services with voluntary efforts, and of state 
mterventions with the mfoimal collective 
mitiatives of the people themselves At the 
present stage of socio-economic development. 
It may not be wise to plan for these services 


merely m terms of cost benefits, resource 
constramts, or intersectoral pnonties because 
as the pace of social change further accelerates, 
the war against dehnquency is bound to 
become much more intense than generally 
visualised, and, lest it is lost, the existmg 
approaches towards prevention and treatment 
must be vigorously developed m the future 
perspective The gaps in services are too 
apparent to require an evaluation of their 
faulty performance, what is really necessary 
would be to build a system of the evaluation of 
the services withm the process of programme 
development itself 

COMMUNITY CORRECTION 

In the administration of correctional 
services, there appears to be a concerted search 
for effective alternatives to incarceration and 
for a greater rehance on non-mstitutional 
treatment for those offenders whose 
segregation from the commumty is not 
justifiable from the viewpoint of pubhc safety 
There are several factors responsible for this 
trend It is being reahsed that impnsonment as 
the oldest and most universal mode of dealmg 
with offenders has, over the penod, been put 
to an excessive use, espeaally with regard to 
petty offenders sentenced for short penods In 
the wake of rapid industrialisation, 
consequential urbanisation and technological 
changes, there is a growing demand for 
redefinmg the role of the prison m relation to 
new forms and dunensions of cnmmahty An 
mcreasing emphasis on the protection of 
human rights m cnmmal justice processes has 
brought to the fore the dehumanismg aspect of 
impnsonment, when used mdiscnmmately 
Cnmmological research on the contradictions 
m the preventive and rehabihtative functions 
of custodial mstitutions has led pohcy makers 
and admmistrators to have a fresh look on the 
entire system of correctional admmistration 
Above practical issues hke overcrowdmg m 
pnsons, mountmg cost of penal msitutions, 
and madequacy of the prevailmg system to 
cater to the requirements of a mdividuahsed 
correctional treatment, have accentuated the 
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debate at various levels. However, the attitude 
of the public has been most crucial in 
deterimiung the course of commumty-based 
correction. While on one side, a strong opimon 
for makuig the penal system more humane is 
widely expressed, there is also a cry for working 
out a more stringent and deterrent approach m 
dealing with offenders who uidulge m violence, 
socio-economic crimes and sex offences. 

The expansion of community-based 
correctional -services is dependent on the 
texture of mdigenous law reform While the 
cnmmal law amply embodies the pnnaple of 
differential approach towards the handhng and 
treatment of various categories of juveniles and 
adult offenders, the Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1958, has been enacted to render the 
necessaiy infrastructure and specialised 
procedures The rules framed by States under 
this Act prescribe the duties of probation 
officers, speafy their quahfications, and lay 
down conditions on which probation 
supervision is to be apphed, regulated, and if 
necessary revoked. The Act makes an adequate 
provision for the institution of voluntary 
welfare resources m the placement of offenders 
on probation. The Children Acts also provide 
for the appomtment of probation ofricers to 
assist Juvenile/Children’s Courts by 
conducting social investigation and supervision 
of cases. Definmg the scope of appbcation of 
probation, the Code of Cmnmal Procedure, 
1973, under Section 360, states: "When any 
person not under twenty-one years of age is 
convicted of an offence punishable with fine 
only or with imprisonment of a term of seven 
years or less, or when any person under twenty- 
one years of age or any woman is convicted of 
an offence not punishable with death or 
unpiisonment for life, and no previous 
conviction is proved agamst the offender, if it 
appears to the Court before which he is 
convicted, regard being had to the 
circumstances m which the offence was 
committed, that it is expedient that the 
offender should be released on probation of 
good conduct, the. Court may, instead of 
sentencing him at once to any pum'shment. 


direct that he be released on his entering into a 
bond, with or vnthout sureties, to appear and 
receive sentence when called upon dunng such 
penod (not exceedmg three years) as the Court 
may direct and m the meantime to keep the 
peace and be of good behaviour” It further 
requires that where m any case the court could 
have dealt with an accused person under 
Section 36D or under provisions of the 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1958, or a 
youthful offender, under the Children Act, 
I960, or any other law for the time being in 
force for the treatment, training and 
rehabilitation of youthful o^enders, but has 
not done so, it sh^ record in its judgement the 
special reasons for not having done so These 
provisions clearly demonstrate that while the 
penal approach towards youthful offenders 
envisages nnpnsonment only as the last 
measure, it is highly selective m respect of adult 
offenders 

In this context, probation system certainly 
holds a good deal of promise for the extension 
of sections which do not entail the deprivation 
of liberty Studies on probation have widely 
proved ^at the approach is not only highly 
beneficial to the offender, his family and the 
community at large, but also more economical 
than impnsonment to the State The 
development of probation and allied measures 
may, to start with, entail additional 
expenditure on organisational structure 
including appointment and training of 
probation officers but it is much less expensive 
than mstitutional care in terms of per capita 
expenditure on offenders Furthermore, an 
offender on probation has a greater stake for 
conformity than the one m prison Besides its 
traditional function of deahng with the 
offender in lieu of imprisonment, the 
probation system has a tremendous potential 
for servmg as an important Imk m soaal action 
outside the purview of the criminal justice 
system, m preventing conditions contnbutuig 
to crime High pnonty is, therefore, being 
accorded by the National Institute of Social 
Defence to the organisation of probation on 
the basis of an daborate blueprmt prepared ui 
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1971, which was celebrated as the ‘Probation 
Year’ all over the country 

Despite a widespread realisation of the need 
to de-institutionahse correction, it is difficult 
to' determme a imiversally cut-off point upto 
which community-based modes of treatment 
of crime could be safely resorted to In a 
traditional society that reacts sharply once a 
person crosses over the boundaries set forth by 
Its mbuilt mformal control mechamsms, pubhc 
opmion tends to perceive community-based 
correction as a lament approach, favouring the 
use of unpnsonment as the mam device for 
dealmg with most of the offenders The 
situation m this regard is further comphcated 
when most of the persons brought withm the 
purview of the crmunal justice system belong 
to lower strata, suffermg dispanties and 
handicaps m the shanng of soao-cultural and 
economic opportumties To them, msitutional 
facihties may often appear to be more secure 
than the conditions from which they come 
Therefore, commumty-based correction has to 
be based on scientifically evolved catena, 
otherwise, there is a real danger for men of 
means to subvert its processes to then 
advantage and, by implication, the whole 
system demgratmg mto disrepute The pohce 
and Courts are understandably very cautious m 
resorting to non-mstitutional treatment, and 
the pohcy makers tread rather safely m 
ensunng that the system unproves wiAout 
erodmg pubhc confidence Withm these 
constramts, there is a definite trend towards 
explonng new avenues and altemanves to 
unpnsonment, especially m relation to such 
offenders whose conHnement m penal 
mstitutions neither serves any social puipose 
nor helps them to become better atizens At 
' the same tune, it is strongly fdt that as long as 
there are offenders who defy all known 
methods, the advocacy for community-based 
correction cannot be stretched to a pomt of 
denouncmg the pnson and askmg for its total 
abohtion 

CURRENT TRENDS 

Current rethmkuig on the efficacy and 


effectiveness of correctional services is deeply 
mfluenced by ajmiversal awareness for the 
protection of the nghts of mdividuals who are 
m confrontation with law While it is accepted 
that no system can ever function m isolation 
from the wider social system and the protection 
of human rights m correctional administration 
IS closely Imked with the question of human 
nghts m other spheres of social hfe, mstances 
where even the basic rights of persons m 
detention or custody are blatantly undeimmed, 
sUr the conscience of the whole nation Of late, 
m a number of cases, the Supreme Court of 
India has exhorted the State, with a sense of 
urgency, to find ways and mstrumentahties for 
safeguarding human n^ts at vanous phases of 
the crmunal justice process In pahicular, the 
plight of undertnals langmshuig m jails, 
degradmg treatment meted out to prisoners, 
and the dehumamsmg atmosphere which 
youthfiil offenders, women prisoners and 
mentally sick persons m detention are 
mvanably subjected to, have repeatedly 
aroused strong mdignation of the highest 
court As a consequence, a vanety of legal, 
judicial and admmistrative reforms are 
currently underway to ensure ^eedy tnal and 
to secure justice for the poor, the weaker and 
the disadvantaged A differential approach 
towards youngsters and women and an 
effective use of commumty-based correction m 
the handlmg of those who do not endanger 
pubhc peace and social tranquilhty, are bemg 
mcreasuigly stressed An appropnate use of 
discretion at vanous stages of decision-makmg 
has emerged as an issue of vital import m 
enhancing the quahty of correctional 
measures The country is face to face with a 
histone moment when the ‘hands off doctnne 
m matters mvolvmg fundamental rights of 
persons m custody has been discarded m 
favour of judicial scrutmy and mtervention by 
the Court 

In this connection, a number of judgements 
recently dehvered by the Supreme Court of 
India have brought to light the repressive 
conditions still prevailmg m some of our jails 
and the m ann er m which the correctional 
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system, not properly geared and cleanly 
Mmmistered, can be self-defacing. Never 
before in its history, penal administration has 
been subjected to such scathing remarks by the 
guardians of law, and public disenchantment 
so great as it has been during the last five years 
Struck by the pfaght of imprisoned human 
being, Mr Justice V R Knshna Iyer observed 
in one of his judgements dunng 1978. 
“Pnsoners have enforceable liberties, devalued 
may be but not demonetised; and under basic 
scheme, Pnson Power must bow before Judge 
Power, if fundamental freedo ms are m 
jeopardy” In “Sunil Batra vs Delhi 
Administration (1979)”, the Supreme Court of 
India, again, asked and affirmed “Are 
pnsoners persons’ Yes of course The answer 
m the negative is to convict the nation and the 
Constitution of dehumanisation and to 
repudiate the world legal order, which now 
recognises rights of prisoners in the 
International Covenant on Pnsoners’ Rights to 
which our country has signed assent” While 
remmding that “the goal of unpnsonment is 
not only punitive but restorative, to make an 
offender a non-offender”, the Court candidly 
remarked: "The final panacea for pnson 
injustice IS, therefore, more positive strategies 
by going back to man, the mner man The 
ward-warden relationship needs holistic repair 
if pnsons are, in Gandhian terms, to become 
hospitals, if penology, as modem cnmi- 
nologists claim, is to turn therapeutic The 
hope of soaety from investment in the 
penitentiary actualises only when the inner 
man within each man, doing the penance of 
pnson life, transforms his outer values and 
harmonises the environmental reahties with the 
mfinite potential of his impnsoned being”. 

Another trend vividly manifest is the impact 
that developments at the international level 
yield on the self-evolutionary process of the 
social defence movement In the world of 
today, no country could really be wholly 
immune from ideological changes beyond its 
borders, particularly in an area that concerns 
the functioning of human soaety Committed 
deeply to the pnnciples enunaated m the 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights, India 
has been playing a leading part at international 
forums in upholding the rights and dignity of 
persons commg within the purview of the 
criminal justice system Indeed, deriving its 
strength from Constitutional provisions, 
Indian jurisprudence finds itself m complete 
harmony with the approaches mducted in the 
norms and guidelines of the United Nations in 
this sphere This, in turn, has enhanced the 
need to bring about improvements in opera- 
tional strategies govermng the prevention and 
treatment of crime Naturally, therefore, 
international standards are being occassionally 
invoked m pleading the cause of persons in 
custody For instance, in “Sunil Batra vs Delhi 
Administration (1979)”, the Supreme Court of 
India made a pointed reference to the United 
Nations Minimum Standard Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners Similarly, the 
International Covenant on Qvil and Political 
Rights has also been referred to in dilating on 
the nghts of persons in custody While 
emphasising “the ploughing of the social 
resources helpful to human treatment and 
mamstreaming of pnsoners into community as 
willmg members of a law abiding society”, the 
Court has dmected the State to take the 
necessary steps to keep up to these Rules, 
especially with regard to work and wages, 
treatment with dignity, community contacts 
and correctional services. Taking support from 
the Declaration on the Protection of All 
Persons from Being Subjected to Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treat- 
ment or Punishment, the Court declared that 
the nghts of pnsoners shall be protected by its 
wnt junsdiction plus contempt power. 

Correctional admmistration is beset with 
challenges as never before, both at ideological 
and operational levels Correction in itself has 
yet to crystallize as a total concept, to be 
generally acceptable as a scientifically venfied 
and tested method of cnme control It lacks 
conviaion of the functionaries themselves, the 
ambivalent attitude on the part of the public 
notwithstanding It smacks of a compromise 
with the newly emerging thrust towards human 
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nghts of persons in custoy rather than an in- 
born comnutment of the penal administrator 
The humanitanan unpulse behmd correctional 
approach is,perhaps, too strong for the garb to 
be shed-off; the penal system too antiquated 
and weakened to fit m However, the 
correctional philosophy of cnmmal justice is a 
precious acquisition of civihsed man — a 
symbol of his evolution from the law of the 
jungle to enlightened social justice There is no 
other choice than to strive and to realise the 
goal of correction m the modem context and 
no cost would ever be greater than the quahty 
of life man cherishes. The task certainly 
mvolves a massive endeavour to narrow down 
and to bndge the gap between thmkmg and 
action, rhetoncs and reahties. In a society 
nddled with class dispanties and soad 
prejudices, where most of the persons 
recognised as offenders are more of victims 
than perpetrators of crime, correctional 
strategies to reclaun man withm each man 
cannot be undemuned The enunaated role 
could hardly be performed without a 
purposeful blending of State uiterventions with 
informal mechanisms and procedures to 
resolve conflicts by forgmg hnks among 
various sectors of social development. 
Correctional services have to stand on then 
own and to nmovate approaches and action 
modahties, withm our own meanmg of socio- 
cultural and economic milieu. The future of 
correction would undoubtedly rest on the 
ability of human society to uphold the worth 
and digmty of life. If the war agamst crime 
cannot be won, it has to be fou^t for the 
sheer survival of human civilisation. 

HIRA SINGH 
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CRIME 

Despite the fact that crime has been with us 
from the very begmmng, there is ^ little 
consensus m regard to what it means ' For 
long, prermses underlymg natural law have 
guided our view of crime Natural law refers to 
a body of prmciples and rules that are assumed 
‘to be uniquely fitting for and bindmg upon 
any commumty of rational bemgs’ The first 
known legal document, formulated around 
1900 B C , the Code of Hammurabi, was more 
or less based on these prermses Likewise, these 
assumptions were central m the formulation of 
Roman law as well as Anglo-Saxon law Any 
violation of these rules or codes is termed 
'crime* This kind of legal view of cnme 
continues to dormnate even contemporary 
thmkmg For example, Tappan descnbes cnme 
as ‘an intentional act or ormssion m violation 
of cnmmal law committed without defense of 
justification, and sanctioned by the state as a 
felony or misdemeanour’ ^ 

However, a legal view of crime is not wholly 
satisfactory Laws have been often 'arbitrary*, 
and the social perception of objectionable or 
acceptable behaviour has greatly differed m 
different tunes and places This has led to 
several psychological and sociological 
approaches Many have viewed cnme as those 
behavioural forms of an mdividual which upset 
his mental eqmpoise^ Howsoever plausible, 
such an mterpretation of cnme poses many 
conceptual and operational problems 
Sociologically, cnme is that which offends 'the 
conscience collective — the values held m 
common by the members of any relatively well- 
mtegrated social system* ^ Here, the pomt of 
reference clearly relates to social norms and 
mores Nonetheless, social norms and rational 
behaviour are not necessarily cotemunus 
Owmg to this and suiular considerations a 
sociological mterpretation of cnme falls short 
of expectation 

Lately, emphasis has been laid on soaetal 
factors Cnme or deviance is not the quahty of 
an act the person commits, wntes Becker, but 
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rather a consequence of the application by 
others of rules and sanctions to an ‘offender* ° 
Emphasising the waywardness of the 
enforcement of laws, this approach, however, 
does not provide a logic^y or empirically 
satisfactory mterpretation of crime/ 

Owmg to the relative lack of consensus, a 
kind of mixed socio-legal definition of cnme is 
adopted at present. Usually, crime is regarded 
as that commission or omission of a 
maladjusted individual which disturbs the 
social order and which is assumed to be hostile 
to the larger and long-range mterests of 
society. However, it may not be mistaken as an 
atypical or abnormal b^avipur Very much a 
human act and a social fact,^ cnme may come 
about when a vanety of individual, social and 
situational factors, otherwise innocuous, 
happen to converge Indirectly, it may have 
even some functional value— redefining and 
reinforcing social norms, bnnging about 
solidanty and the like 

PATTERN OF CRIME 

The nature and extent of cnme m a society is 
regarded as a barometer of its health. 
Examining the incidence of crime ui a geo- 
political unit IS, therefore, more than a 
pastime However, such an exercise has to 
proceed along the official cnme statistics which 
may not be always dependable Presumably, all 
the offences that occur are not reported, and 
all the reported offences are not accordingly 
recorded ™ This leaves out a large area of ‘dark 
figures of crime’ " Protagonists of the 
labelling theory go a step further to claim that 
cnme-figures merely provide ‘a record of 
police activities’, indicate ‘the socially 
recognised volume of cnme’, or represent ‘the 
production figures’ of the cnminal justice 
system Yet, till alternatives emeige, the use 
of official cnme statistics cannot be dispensed 
with. This apart, the broad uniformity wlth- 
which they are compiled makes them usable at 
least for working out trends 

There is to hand no coherent history of 
cnme in India Probably histonans have been 


too occupied with macro issues to pay 
attention to a less distmguished subject hke 
crime Nonetheless, andent accounts by 
Manu, Yagyavalkya and Kautilya amply reflect 
that treason, offences against religion 
(mcludmg witchcraft and sorcery), property 
and person — all were fairly nfe in ancient 
India.” In many mstances, however, it was 
difficult to distinguish between crime 
(warranting judicial punishment) and sin 
(entailing self-penance), or between a civil 
offence and a cnminal act Further, in 
awardmg a judicial sentence, the nature and 
the gravity of the offence were not the sole - 
considerations, the caste of the victim as well as 
of the cnme-doer also used to be a cntical 
factor 

The nature of cnme dunng the Mughal 
-penod does not appear to be very different 
from what it was in the preceding centimes. 
Treason, felony and various forms of 
misdemeanours used to occur in sufficient 
frequency to engage the attention of the 
administration continually ” Since the Islamic 
laws were predominant, the* offences against 
religion (blasphemy, desecration of places of 
worship, etc.) had received greater unportance. 

With the advent of British rule, the history 
of crime is relatively better documented. There 
was a multitude of chieftains claiming 
sovereignty and terrorising the common 
populace Often they would either themselves 
mdulge in lootmg or patronise robbers Tpe 
fall of the Mughal power also saw the nse dr a 
menace in the form of pi/idans^^ The problem 
of tfiugs was equally alarming ' Central Indi^ 
particularly the regions of Bundelkhand and 
the Chambal Valley were having yet another 
widespread problem organised banditry As 
such, the criminal law m the country was 
consolidated m the shape of the Indian Potsi 
C ode (in 1860) and the Criminal Procedure 
Code (in 1861) 

At present, crime is officially grouped into 
two categones Those offences which are or a 
serious nature and in which the 
intervene on their ovwi are called cognizawe 
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offences These include offences against 
person (such as murder, arson, kidnappmg, 
dacoity and rape), offences agamst property 
(such as bursary, theft, and cheatmg), and 
several others (such as practising 
untouchabihty and givmg or acceptmg dowry) 
On the other hand, less senous offences are 
termed as noncognizable offences These, m 
turn, are also subdivided mto two those which 
contravene the provisions of the IPC and those 
which violate 'special and local laws’ 

To many observers, the cnme-situation m 
India may seem to be alanmng For mstance, 
m 1976, withm the span of each passmg hour, 
there were reported 488 offences under the 
IPC and the special and local laws This hourly 
average mcluded 2 murders, 61 burglanes or 
thefts, 82 automobile violations, and 12 
juvenile offences However, it may well be kept 
in mind that India is a vast and populous 
country The mcidence of crime as reported 
above may not, therefore, be unduly excessive 
Nonetheless, the volume of crime m the 
precedmg years has been mcreasmg as shown m 
the Table ‘A’ 

While on this theme, a reference may be 
made to social and economic offences Several 
social problems have been sought to be tackled 
throu^ legidation Likewise, m recent times, a 
number of economic laws have been enacted to 
deal with problems like hoarding and 
profiteermg, smuggling and foreign exchange 
racketeering, adulteration and misbranding, 
and monopolistic trade practices But the 
enforcement of these social and economic laws 
has been somewhat mdifferent In view of this, 
such offences may not be gettmg adequately 
reflected m the cnme-statistics 

CRIME CAUSATION 

There is no umversally accepted theory m 
cnmmology Perhaps, crime is too complex a 
phenomenon to get encompassed by a single 
mtegrated theory What, therefore, appears to 
be feasible is to focus attention on particular 
crimes and the factors underlymg them The 
equation between scarce means and unlmuted 
ends IS a major determmant m human 


TABLE— A 


Incidence of cpngnizable offences m India 
dunng 1965-1978 


year 

Population Offences 
(m crores) 

Cnme/ 
population 
ratio (per one 
lakh 

population) 

196S 

47 85 

7,51,615 

157 1 

1966 

48 91 

7,94,733 

162 5 

1967 

49 91 

8,81.981 

176 4 

1968 

51 11 

8,62,016 

168 7 

1969 

52 25 

8,45,167 

161 8 

1970 

53 43 

9,55,422 

178 8 

1971 

55 12 

9.52,581 

172 8 

1972 

56 35 

9,84.773 

174 8 

1973 

57 59 

10.77.181 

187 0 

1974 

58 83 

11,92,277 

2027 

1975 

60 08 

11,60,520 

193 2 

1976 

61 33 

10,93,807 

178 4 

1977* 

62 58 

12,30,954 

2025 

1978* 

63 84 

12,73,564 

2054 

Percentage 

change 

33 7 

69 4 

30 7 


Sonrce * Orme ti Indm, 1976, 1977 and 1978 Bnrcan of 
Police Research and Derelopment, Ministry of 
Home Affaiis, New DeDu 
'Provisional flgnics 

behaviour General poverty, destitution, 
unemployment, economic disparity and so 
forth have been brought up in relation to 
cnme.^Hecently, an economic theory of crime 
has also been put forth, this reasserts, m 
essence, the concept of free will and economic 
motivation m cr imin al behaviour.^* On the 
other hand econormc prospenty specially 
among the nouveaux nche has also received 
attention, particularly m relation to the problem 
of juvenile delmquency^ Mention may be 
made here of Marx’s economic deter minism 
n^ich underlmes the importance of disparities m 
a class society.^ While the significance of 
economic factors m crmimal behaviour is 
recognised, they cannot be generalised. 

The maimer m which men and their affairs 
are managed has a beaimg on crime. The 
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political ideology, values and institutions, the 
political system, elections and parties and the 
types of government, leaders and 
organisations— all profoundly mfluence the 
socio-political environment, and hence the 
nature and extent of cnme. A higher incidence 
of cnme in a phase of pohtical mstabihty, 
violent m a pre-election year, corruption and 
payoffs m a closed or dictatonal pohticd set- 
up, and the hke, have been reported* 
Nevertheless, the linkage between political 
conditions and crime is not adequately 
researched Many researchers have mentioned 
mental symptoms, neuroses, perversions and 
psychopathology m relation to cnme. Others 
have underhned vanous personahty factom 
includmg attitude, motivation, adjustment, 
frustration and frustration-reduction^ 

Likewise, several sociological factors 
important in the nse of delmquent or cnmmal 
behaviour have been highlighted Folkways, 
customs, norms and mores m a community 
have been mentioned The child-rearing 
practices, m particular, and the process of 
sociahsation in general, in the family, are 
equally important. Then a reference is made to 
broken homes, and to households with one or 
more immoral deviant members Sunilarly, the 
neighbourhood and school environment has 
also been mentioned. Much has been wntten 
about the role of media, speaally m relation to ' 
juvenile delmquency. However, the correlation 
between the two is far from bemg settled. 

The range of causal factors m cnme is, thus, ' 
nothing short of bewildering. The less hopeful 1 
m cnminology tend to view the cnme- 
causation as ‘a lost cause’^ and the more 1 
hopeful adopt ‘a multi-causation approach’, < 
using a combination of economic, 1 
psychological and sociological factors for ^ 
explaining cnnunal behaviour. s 


the persons who come m conflict with law*^ 
although such an exercise is helpful in chalking 
out a viable crime-prevention policy. 
Report^ly, offenders differ markedly in terais 
of race, sex, raral-urban inhabitation^ and 
economic status. In the Indian context, the 
position IS a little different Most of those who 
are arrested for vanous offences are nwlpc 
(more than 95 percent) and come from rural 
areas (about 95 percent) But m terais of other 
socio-economic charactenstics, offendeis may 
differ from region to region However, it is 
difficult to provide a comprehensive estimate 
as the official records in this respect are of little 
help. Table B presents the data from three 
studies conducted in the late seventies 

It IS seen that most inmates in jails who have 
been convicted for different offences are 
Hmdus, belong either to a scheduled caste or a 
tnbe, are less educated, have an agranan 
background and have a low household mcome 
It may thus be mferred that most offenders 
who are comimtted to jails come from the 
lower socio-economic strata. Perhaps, the 
lower strata of society have conditions which 
facihtate violation of law Or else, those who 
belong to these strata are more easily identihed 
(labelled?), processed, and sentenced 


CRIMINALITY AMONG WOMEN 

The female sex is way behind the male m 
committing crime ‘in all nations, all 
communities withm a nation, all age groups, ^ 
penods of history and all types of crimes’ " 
This is even more apphcable to India The 
proportion of females arrested for cnmes in the 
country is not only small (among every twenty 
persons arrested, only one is a women) but it is 
also among the lowest in the world ^ Why is it 
so’ To a great extent, the female physiology 


restrams women from indulging in aggressive 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OFFENDERS behaviour What IS however more pertinent is 

_ ... socio-cultural milieu which tacitly 

The point as to who violate law frequently is prescribes in-door, background and subdued 
of more than academic mterest. A purely roles for the womenfolk " All these factors 
legahstic approach tends to ignore the social, hmit female social interaction and, 
economic and psychological charactensucs of consequently, their share m the volume of 
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TABLE— B 

Socio-econoinic characteristics of inmates of jads (percentages) 


159 


Jail 


Lncknow Madras Sagar 

(N=337) (N=95) (N = 20I) 


Religion 


Chnstian 

06 

10 5 

— 

Hindu 

80 4 

85 3 

95 5 

Jam 

— 

— 

05 

Muslim 

18 1 

42 

3 0 

Sikhs 

09 

— 

10 


Caste 




Brahmm 

15 9 

62 

15 4 

Kshatnya 

15 9 

13 5 

42 3 

Vaishya 

22 

— 

3 8 

Scheduled Caste 

65 1 

80 0 

30 0 

Scheduled Tnbe 

09 

— 

85 


literacy 

Illiterate 

47 5 

27 4 

41.8 

Upto primary 

30 3 

247 

31 3 

Upto secondary 

89 

35.8 

17 4 

Secondary and above 

13 3 

12 6 

93 


Occupation 


Agriculture 

843 

NA 

56 7 

Business 

50 


10 0 

Service 

24 



79 

Daily wage earner 

29 


16 9 

NA/NR 

53 

— 

85 

House-hold income (in rupees) 




Below 250 

261 

- 25.4 

343 

250499 

264 

45.3 

34.3 

500-749 

14 5 

— 

12 9 

750-999 

_50 

29.5 

40 

1,000 and above 

19 9 



NA/NR 

5 1 

— 

65- 
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crime. At the same time, there are wnters who 
contend that the transgression of law by the 
womenfolk is also ignored and covered up ^ 

To the extent females are involved m crime, 
their involvement may be subdivided mto two* 
(a) female specific crimes (abortion, 
mfanticide, prostitution, etc ), and (b) general 
crimes Seemingly, the cover-up in Ae case of 
the former is more than m the latter. In 197S, 
about 24,000 women were arrested for various 
IPC-offences which accounts for only 1.7 
percent of the total arrests In this, the mam 
offences mclude thefts,^® nots, burglary, 
murder and kidnapping/abduction. It may be 
however kept m mu\d that the cnme-pattem 
vanes from region to region 

Notwithstandmg the lumted nature of crime 
amongst women, two observations m the 
Indian context appear to be m order Smce a 
woman is the hub m a family havmg a 
profound mfluence on the children, female 
cnmmahty is socially viewed more senously 
Along with this, the mcidence of female 
cnmmahty is reportedly on the mcrease 

WHITE-COLLAR CRIMES 

The nature and extent of white-collar cnmes 
IS hkely to make those sit back who are given to 
the behef that most cnme-doers are from the 
lower rungs of the socio-economic ladder 
More than three decades ago, Sutherland drew 
attention to this problem and observed that 
respectable well-to-do persons dunng the 
course of their occupational activities are 
found guilty of numerous violations of the 
cnmmal law.^ White-collar cnmes are illegal 
acts committed by non-physical means and by 
concealment or guile, to obtam money or 
property or to avoid loss of money or proper^ 
or to obtam busmess or personal advantage ^ 
They have many features which set them apart 
from conventional offences. The mtent to 
commit a wrongful act is open and 
unmistakable The perpetrators disguise the 
purpose and make a deliberate attempt to 
conceal the cnme They thmk out m advance 
of arguments and rationalisations, prepare 


deceptive documents and are prepared for 
restitution In the mam, they rely on the 
Ignorance, carelessness and/or acquiescence of 
the victims Consequently, the visibility of 
white-collar cnmes is lamentably low.^^ 

It IS difHcult to provide any dependable 
estimat^e as to the extent of white-collar 
cnmes.'’® Nevertheless, by way of illustration, 
the mam forms of white-coUar cnmes may be 
hsted They mclude (i) padding of company 
accounts to accommodate payoffs, kickbacks 
or personal expenses, falsification of 
inventory, invoices and payments, and 
tempenng with the balance-sheet to evade 
taxes, (n) anti-trust violations including those 
by companies/corporations and by stock- 
exchanges, (in) unethical professional practices 
by doctors (false medical certificates, 
unnecessary treatment procedures so as to 
exact additional fees, etc ), practising lawyers 
(prolonging court-cases, inflating costs to the 
clients, etc ), and by chartered accountants 
conniving at corporate malfeasance There are 
many writers who mclude frauds and even 
economic offences in this category 
There is no denymg the fact that white-collar 
crimes are more consequential than 
conventional offences. On the one hand, they 
are difficult to identify, investigate and 
prosecute and, on the other, they have grave 
unplications for the different subsystems of 
society They thnve best in a stable democratic 
society whic^, ironically enough, they deeply 
undermine As in a developing democratic 
country like India, they are hkely to further 
proliferate, there is an urgent need to initiate 
early action to stem them 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF CRIME 

'Societal reaction’ to ‘objectionable and 
bothersome’ forms of behaviour has been a 
logical corollary Measures of social control 
have been evolved ‘by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded or compelled to co^om to 
the usages and life-values of groups' These 
acquire shape and substance in the form o 
various institutions 
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Role of legislation’ In keeping with the axiom. 
Nullum cnmen sine lege nulla poene sine lege 
(No crime or punishment without law), 
legislation provides the framework for social 
intervention m cmmnal violations It has to be 
embedded in collective wisdom rather than 
based on subjective preferences or mtuitive 
morality In pnnmple, precepts and terms, laws 
usually reflect precision, dehberation and 
logical consistency and, consequently, thw 
enjoy a measure of legitimacy and durabihty ^ 

The evolution of present-day cnmmal law m 
India is more or less a transplantation, the 
ancient socio-legal traditions notwithstandmg 
The Greek, Semitic, Assynan and Egyptian 
traditions mfiuenced the Roman Law which, m 
turn, underlay Anglo-Saxon law, and the 
British dunng their rule mtroduced it m the 
country. It is accusatonal as contrasted to the 
Napoleonic mquisitonal approach In the 
country, law and order is a subject on which 
both the Central and State Governments 
legislate In recent tunes, there has been a 
multiphcity of laws which, on occasions, 
appears to be somewhat unmana geable 

As part of the normative structure of 
society, cnmmal legislation has a crucial role It 
strengthens peace and tranquility, and 
promotes collective happmess and progress m 
society Secondly, legislation bnngs about 
umformity m mteipersonal relations Thu-dly, 
it encourages conformity m social mteraction 
by discouragmg disruptive or criminal 
behaviour. Fourthly, smce it has ‘teeth’, it is 
capable of teachmg a lesson to disturbmg 
mdividuals Lastly, social norms are usually the 
precursors of legislation, yet legislation may 
dso lead to social norms Progressive laws like 
me Qvil Rights Act, uie Suppression of 
humoral Traffic m Women and Girls Act, the 
Anti-corruption Act, and the Dowry 
Prohibition Act illustrate the pomt 

Role of the Police Next to the family, the 
police occupy the most strategic position m 
omne-prevention In the fight agamst crime, 
they are the first hne of defence. They are 
orgamsed for the direction and implementation 


of societal response to cnme ^ In India, m the 
later half of the nmeteenth century, the pohce 
were organised after the Irish model Under 
the existmg system, then organisation is under 
the overall authonty and duection of the 
States Functionally, at the State level and 
below, the pohce are grouped mto Distnct 
Executive Force, Armed Pohce, Railway 
Pohce, Cnmmal Investigation Department and 
so forth Of late, some para-police 
orgamsations hke Home Guards have also 
come up Besides the State pohce, there are 
Central Pohce Orgamsations (CPOs), as well, 
«4iich fi'om tune to tune undertake pohcmg 
work These mclude the Border Secunty 
Force, the Central Bureau of Investigation, the 
Central Reserve Pohce, the Industnal Secunty 
Force and the Indo-Tibetan Border Pohce In 
1977, the pohce organisations at the State level 
had about 7,50,000 functionanes, and the 
CPO’s about 5,00,000 

The role of the pohce m cnme prevention 
can hardly be over-emphasised Through 
preventive patroUmg and prompt mvestigation 
of cnme, they directly curb cnme. Their 
specialised wmgs such as Traffic Control 
Department, Juvenile Aid Bureau and Vice 
Squad further strengthen law and order ^ 

Role of the Judiciary. The determmation of 
innocence or guilt m pnmitive societies used to 
be presumably an easy affair. In a society 
committed to democracy and to the rule of 
law, the judicial system is highly complex.^’ 
The concepts of fair and free tnd, burden of 
proof on prosecution, presumption of 
umocence and benefit of doubt to the accused, 
ensure that the guilty would be brought to 
book only after due process of law.^** In India, 
courts functionmg at all levels, mcluding 
magisterial courts, sessions courts. High 
Courts, and the Supreme Court, are 
independent of the legislature and the 
executive In 1975, their number was 3,559, 
1,281, 17 and 1, respectively) 

However, courts may not be taken as mere 
justice-dispensmg agencies By siftmg the 
innocent from the guilty, they uphold the rule 
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of law, and by convicting the crime-doers they 
reinforce the contention that crime does not 
pay and set the deviant on a course of re- 
education In doing so, the judiciary makes an 
mvaluable contnbution to crime prevention. 

Role of the Community. Crime as a social 
problem is mter-woven wiA almost every 
aspect of community hvmg.^* Therefore, the 
criminal justice system alone cannot tackle it. 
This is where the role of the community m 
crime prevention assumes pouited significance 
As a sociolo^cal entity compnsuig individuals 
living m family groups in an interdependent 
relationship, the community lends more than a 
helping hand in crime prevention 

Generally speaking, the community 
contnbutes to cnme prevention in two ways 
By providing congenial neighbourhood 
atmosphere, adequate educational facihties, 
healthy recreational outlets, guidance and 
counselling services and so forth, it makes an 
enduring healthy impact on the community life 
which, m turn, keeps the incidence of 
delinquency and crime under check Next, the 
citizens and community directly participate m 
cnme prevention They play an important role 
in the early identification of disturbing 
elements, in the detection and mvcstigation of 
offences, in successfully bringmg the offender 
to book by testifymg m court and in the 
rehabilitation of offenders 

In ancient India, community participation m 
crime prevention used to be sizeable. 
Panchayats (village councils) and nyaya 
panchayats (village courts) used to keep a 
watch on individual behaviour and settle 
disputes at the grass-roots level, expeditiously 
and inexpensively^ During the Mughal penod 
as well as under British rule, these institutions 
declined After Independence, efforts have 
been made to revive them. Howaver, at 
present, their role in cnme prevention is 
lunited. 

There is no dearth of formal conmunity 
organisations in the country'. Orgamsations 
like the Young Men’s Chnstian Association, 
the Young Women’s Chnsuan Assoaation, 


the Rotary Gub, the Lions’ Qub, and the JCs 
have been functioning for decades The 
Ramakrishna Mission has been doing laudable 
welfare work. Similarl}' the Association for 
Sodal Health in India and the Mahila Samaj 
have also been active m helping the 
disadvantaged women ana guls. But these 
organisations do not directly concern 
themselves with cnme prevention. The M- 
hidia Cnme Prevenaon Society has been m 
existence for several years, but its unpact has 
been limited.^ The Children Aid Societi, 
Bombay, has been doing much to deflect 
juveniles from the delinquent path, howeier, 
Its sphere of activities has been at best regional 
On the whole, the role of the communitj m 
crime prevention appears to be geographicalh 
as uneven as it has been msufficient 

TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 

In deahng with offenders, there is seen at 
present a marked shift from the punitive to the 
reformative approach. This has come about 
due to severd historical and philosophical 
reasons At present, the term punishment has 
been replaced by or is t^cn to imply 
treatment, although it is doubtful whether in 
processing offenders the punitive approach has 
been wholly eliminated 

The underlj'ing objectives of the treatment 
approach are w-ell-known First, the offender 
may be incapacitated through certain restraint 
so that society is protected from further harm 
Secondly, he himself may be shielded from the 
baneful conditions that drove him to cnmmai 
ways. Thirdly, he may be afforded pro- 
grammes which would modify his hfcflvie m 
consonance with the social realities 
towards his reintegration in society he mav o 
helped to bring about a meaningiu 
adjustment.** 

Although the process by which the 
may be reformed mid rehabflitated is sti 
matter of dispute,” the measures currento 
available are conventionallj ^ 

institutional and non-insiitutional 
From Elizabethan Poor Houses to moflcni 
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reformatones, ‘jails’ have covered a large 
distance They have no longer remained mere 
centres for mcarceration Thir organisation has 
been restructured to meet the reformatory 
objectives (m 1978, the country had 74 Centrd 
Jails, 237 Distnct Jails, 844 Sub-jails, 1 Model 
Jail, 3 Women’s Jails, 26 Open- Jails and 20 
Special Jails, besides, there were 22 Borstals 
and about 101 Approved/Certified Schools for 
juveniles) On an average day, they house 
between them about 2,00,000 mmates Apart 
from boardmg, lodging, clothmg and medical 
facilities, they offer such correctional 
- programmes as education, vocational trammg, 
religious education, recreation and self- 
government^^ To motivate mmates towards 
improved behaviour and conduct, mcentives 


Of late, the abihty of jails to reform 
offenders has been seriously questioned ^ In 
1980, the Sixth Umted Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders deliberated inter aha on de- 
mstitutionalisation 

Non-institutional services have certain 
' advantages over institutional ones The 
' offender/mmate is kept away from the 
mcessant psychological pressure of the four 
walls of the jail He is also not exposed to the 
‘dehumamsmg’ mfluence which many a jail 
exerts His time is put to a more productive 
use. The less regimented and more free 
, atmosphere m non-institutional services 
provide greater motivation for reform 
Involved m this also are the family and the 
commumty to which he ultimately returns and 
adjusts with 

, The practice of probation which John 
Augustus started m Boston m 1841 is sunple^ 
Even when the offender is found guilty and the 
sentence of nnpnsonment is pronounced he is 
i allowed to return to his family and co mm unity 
^ under the supervision of an officer of the 
{ court Usually, this is done when the offender 
) IS relatively young, he has committed the 
/ offence for the first time and the offence is not 


hke remission, furlough, parole and wages for 
productive participation i^ work programme/^ 
are offered 


very senous The practice of probation was 
mtroduced m India m the late 1920’s At 
present, it is granted under the Probation of 
Offenders Act, the Children Act, and such 
other legislative provisions Parallel to 
probation, parole is granted by jails 
throughout the country to the mmates who 
have served a portion of their term 
satisfactorily After-care services are also 
available m the form of cash, kmd or 
counsellmg Apart from these, many other 
forms of commumty-based corrections are 
being successfully tned in Amenca and 
Europe In India, however, not much thought 
or resources have been devoted in this 
direction Indeed, non-mstitutional measures 
of treatment and rehabilitation for select 
categories of offenders are advantageous 
provided systematic supervision is exercised 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Havmg outlmed the cnme-phenomenon, the 
offender characteristics and cnme-prevention 
strategies, an attempt may now be made to 
look mto what possibly hes m store m the tune 
to come Crime, observes Wilham Gifford, is 
the shadow of civilization^ Hence, it is 
difficult to be hopeful that the commg tune will 
be relatively cnme-free, the chances are 
remote The crime rate m the country did show 
some signs of decline m 1969, 1971 and 1976, 
^ the overall trend has been unmistakably 
upward This is by no means ^ecific to hidia, 
the trend is global What is, however, 
^ecific to India is its developmg character 
Ihere is, comments Lopez-Ray, a disturbing 
correlation between economic development 
and the mcidence of crime The pursmt of 
‘GNP’, as denoted by brisk mdustnal and 
economic activity, often blurs the vision of a 
balanced social growth, brmguig m its wake a 
chain of dubious practices, many of which may 
be anti-social and may be eatmg away sizeable 
portions of scarce development funds 

Category-wise, too, a few shifts m the crune 
pattern are foreseeable While traditional 
offences (murder, arson and theft) may persist 
with httle or no change, they are hkely to be 
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overshadowed by ‘modem’ offences such as 
white-collar crimes, economic offences and 
group offences. The nexus between modernity i 
and white-collar crimes is too obvious to need 
any amplification Economic offences 
including trade malpractices, corporate ^ 
malfeasance, smuggling, currency mani- 
pulation and tax evasion, which affect the ^ 
material well-being of the community as a 
whole, are likely to proliferate With 
democracy duly entrenched, many sections of 
the population may increasingly confuse hberty 5 
with licence and may take, on the slightest 
pretext, to group agitation with violent 
overtones, creating frequent and serious law 
and order problems 

Notwithstanding the radical perspectives m 
criminology, the existing conventional 
approaches to crime and the criminal are likely 
to persist. Given this consideration, vanous 
sectors of the cnminal justice system including 
the police, the prosecution, the judiciary and 
the corrections, need to be streamlined A ^ 
scientific study of their existing as well as future 
roles, necessary allocations of resources, and 
systematic evaluation of their cost-effectiveness 
are likely to stand the country in good stead to 
meet the challenges m the coming decades 

While strengthening or planning for criminal 
justice, the point may not be lost sight of that 
cnme, as a social phenomenon, permeates all 
walks of life, and that the line of demarcation 
between a criminal and a non-cnminal is rather 
thin Within the framework of the criminal 
justice system, is there room to plan for human 12 
values, civic sense, respectable public service 
conduct, business norms, or professional 
ethics'^ This brings home the realisation that 
economic, social and cnme-prevention plann- 
ing need to be concurrent and intermeshed It 
follows that the planners from grass-roots to 
the highest level should be sensitised to the 
implications of the cnme problem for society in 
general, and for economic development in 
particular, and that cnme-prevention planning 
should be made an inseparable component of 
the overall social development strategy 

MUHAMMAD ZAHIR KHAN 
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DACOUY 

The Oxford Enghsh Dictionary defines 
dacoity as robbery with violence committed by 
a gang In the United Kmgdom robbery is 
considered a felony It is regarded as an equally 
senous crime m the United States of America 
In India, m addition to robbery, we also have 
the offence of dacoity It would not be without 
mterest to mention that the word dacoity is 
etymologically of Indian ongm Both robbery 
and dacoity are committed with pecuniary 
motives and both are accompanied by the show 
or use of force What differentiates the two js 
the number of cnme-doers To be specific, 
when five or more persons conjomtiy commit 
robbery, they become culpable for dacoity 
under the Indian Penal Code (IPC) In view of 
modem sophisticated firearms and the threat 
they pose in the hands of desperadoes to hfe 
and hmb, the distmction between robbery and 
dacoity has become somewhat outdated. 
Contextual reality demands that the two 
should be discussed as one, despite the legal 
difference Hence the term dacoity in the 
present paper is used to cover both robbery 
and dacoity 

Few cnmes would match dacoity as far as the 
open defiance of law is concerned 
Premeditated in nature, it is perpetrated for 
gain What is more, it is a crime which is both 
an offence against property and against 
person Imphcit in dacoity is robbery which in 
turn has the element of theft and extortion To 
put a person into fear of injury so as to deliver 
any property or valuable is extortion (Indian 
Penal Code, Section 383) Extortion is robbery 
if the offender, while committing the offence, 
puts the victim m fear of hurt or death (Sec 
390) Dacoity (robbery conjointly committed 
by five or more persons) may be of many types 
(i) simple dacoity (Sec 395), (ii) dacoity armed 
with lethal weapons (Sec 398), (lu) dacoity 
with gnevous hurt (Sec 397), and (iv) dacoity 
with murder (Sec 396) Official scatistics, 
however, lump all these together Dacoity is a 
cognizable offence under the IPC. Statistically 
speaking, its share in the volume of crime is not 


very large In the year 1979, it was 1 8 percent 
and 4 6 per cent when cases of robbery are 
added to it However, it is not the uicidence 
but the terror it spreads m the populace which 
makes it a senous offence 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The offence of dacoity is as old as human 
civilisation In the Indian context, there is 
mention of dacoits in the Rigveda Styes 
committed theft often accompanied by the use 
of force * In the Mahabharata, the term dasyu 
has been used which imphes both thieves and 
robbers;^ m the Jam canonical literature it is 
Lomahara^ In Dharmashastras, there are 
several references to the misdeeds of dacoits 
Smntis are a little more specific m this regard 
For example, the Naradasmnti has explicit 
n "erences about wayfarers being waylaid by 
robbers; the Bnhaspatismnti, about 
kidnapping of children for ransom, and 
Manusmnti. about robbers decamping with 
cattleheads^ Through the wntmgs of I^idasa 
we learn that routes were not wholly safe; 
people would travel m caravans often escorted 
by soldiers® Kaudlya’s Arthshastra provide 
ample evidence of the existence of robbers and 
dacoits m his tune and presenbes severe and 
graduated punishment for them. Ramayana 
by Valmiki contams accounts of villages bemg 
rampaged by bngands 


The famous traveUer Hiuen Tsang who 
nsited India m the first half of the seventh 
lentury has recorded occurrences relatmg to 
waylaying and nver-piracy He hunself was 
mce molested by robbers near Sialkot 
Likewise, the celeberated histonan, Alberuni 
[973-1048 AD), has also recorded depredations 
Ijy bands of robbers In all hkehhood, many oi 
them might have been fugitives of law, as 
recounts by the histonans suggest that^ t^® 
l^ands were mostly based in jungles 1 
problem of dacoity persisted even when tn 
jountry had a relatively stable govemmMt an 
rdmmistration Emperor Shershah . 
jrganise outposts manned by soldiers along 
mam routes and highways to protect traycU s 
officials and the public The deebne of Mugn 
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power brought m its wake unsettled conditions 
and admmistrative chaos, generatmg much 
lawlessness, including banditry.^ In certam 
regions, it was at tunes difficult to differentiate 
between a Jagirdar and a brigand or between a 
suzerain and a dacoit Often, successful 
robbers and dacoits were accepted m due 
course as rulers or even potentates^' With 
reference to central India, Temple observes 
“Almost all ruling chiefs m this part of India 
are of modem ongm sprung from anarchy 
Scmdias who became ruler of Gwalior, 
Holkars of Indore, the Ponwars of Dhar and 
Dewas were the most successful commanders 
of such colonies, while many petty states and 
mediated states are also relics of these 
plundering and lawless immigrants” 

As IS well known, the Bntish came to India 
for trade and commerce but gradually, by the 
dose of the eighteenth century, they assumed 
the adnunistration of a vast temtory It is 
about this tune that they faced the problem 
posed by the Pindam Mounted hordes of 
freebooters, they used to undertake long 
excursions ransackmg village after village, 
leaving behind trails of destruction and death 
However, in the Pindans, “The Bntish saw the 
challenge", as Tatar and Khan observe, “to 
their expandmg imhtary and pohtical mfluence 
m India Lord Hastmgs did not fail to take 
note of them He brou^t the native pnnces 
round, to adopt a hard hne towards the 
Pindans and launched a sizable imhtary 
campaign agauist them By the early nmeteenth 
century, the Pmdan bands had been markedly 
subdued". There was also the problem of 
thugs or the garotters Like Pindans, thugs had 
much m common with present day dacoits 
Rirther, their atrocious deeds were mixed up 
with certain behefs A Thugee and Dacoity 
Suppression Department was organised 
Wilham Sleeman, a Bntish Administrator, 
made concerted efforts and succeeded m 
eradicating the problem 

After the Sepoy Mutmy m 1857, the Bntish 
became officially aware of certam tnbal groups 
spread all over the country, members of which 


used to take to unlawful ways almost hke a 
vocation For example, many able-bodied Kan- 
jars used to conjom to undertake night forays 
m distant villages The appearance of the 
Cmmnal Tnbes Act of 1871 was one of the 
measures to curb the activities of these lawless 
tnbes “ 

Official reports such as the Annual 
Administration Reports of Pohce Departments 
relatmg to the precedmg as well as the present 
centiuy brmg out that robbery and dacoity 
were a regular and country-wide feature A 
hundred years ago, although the media of mass 
commumcation were not so developed, quite a 
few desperadoes had earned notonety A few 
studies relating to Bundelkhand and the 
Chambal Valley provide accounts of 
prominent dacoits and their nefarious 
activities In Bundelkhand, Deshpat 
(elimmated m 1863) had created much terror 
The activities of dacoits hke Raghunath Smgh, 
Durga Singh, Jagat Smgh, Pratap Sin^, 
Vikramajeet Smgh and many more were so 
ruthless that the army had to be called out to 
suppress them The region was far from bemg 
qmet m the twentieth century, though only 
Pooran Smgh and Moorat Smgh (both 
surrendered in 1972) earned notonety 

In the Chambal Valley the dacoits who 
became notorious included Surat Ram 
(elimmated m 1875), Jumpa and Budha 
(elimmated m 1877), Ganga Prasad Smgh 
(elunmated m 1885), Ratan Sahai, Suraj Bah 
Thakur (elunmated m 1887), Chatra Gujar 
(elimmat^ m 1888), Bihan and Badal Smgh 
(elimmated m 1893) So formidable was Sultan 
Smgh and his gang that m 1894 the Ihansi 
Pohce amved at an understandmg with him 
that he could visit his family provided he did 
not commit dacoity m the Jhansi area Mohan 
Kachhi (elunmated m 1899) and his horde were 
known for ruthless dacoities executed with 
speed and cunnmg. Mention may also be made 
of Chakrapan (elunmated m 1930) and Nabha 
and Kalla (elunmated m 1937) Hai]an Sm gh 
(elunmated m 1939) used to castrate his 
victims The Doongar-Batn gang operated m 
the valley for about twenty-five years (Batn 
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died in 1930 and Doongar was shot dead in 
1940) Their gang is often credited for 
introducing to ^ dacoity the technique of 
kidnapping for ransom Man Singh had 
become a legend in his own life-time. In the 
post-independence era, Man Singh (eliminated 
in 19SS) and many other outlaws became 
known for their misdeeds These mainly 
include Rupa (eliminated m 1959), Gabbar 
Singh (eliminated in 1959) and Lakhan Singh 
(eleminated in 1960) The wily dancing girl, 
Putli, when she turned into a dacoit, became 
the scourge of the Valley, However her career 
was short and she was shot dead in 1958 Both 
Mohar Singh and Madho Singh had 
formidable gangs equipped with modem 
weapons, nevertheless, they surrendered in 
1972 It may be added that persistence of the 
rapacious and violent cnme of dacoity is not 
surprising What is surpnsing, however, are the 
romantic ideas often associated with notorious 
dacoits 

NATURE AND EXTENT 

As Stated earlier, dacoity and robbery differ 
little in motive, modus-operandi, victunisation 
and impact, and that the difference between 
the two is only one of the number of cnme- 
doers involved. Yet another clarification which 
may be offered relates to the difference 
between actual dacoity and technical dacoity 
The disgruntled progeny may forcibly decamp 
with disputed ancestral property Similarly, the 
contenders may forcibly harvest the crop on 
disputed agricultural land Such acts are often 
classified as dacoity; nevertheless, they are 
essentially technical dacoities 

It may be reiterated that dacoities are 
committ^ with the show or use of force Early 
m the nmeteenth centuiy, lathis, spears, 
swords and other shamedged instruments were 
the mam weapons.*' Gradually, percussion 
muskets, nfles, revolvers and even sub- 
automatic and automatic weapons found their 
way to areas infested with dacoits 

We may now turn our attention to the nature 
and forms of dacoity committed by bngands. 


Raid for pillage has been the usual form of 
dacoity This includes mainly land and nver 
piracy Murder m the commission of offence 
of dacoity cannot be ruled out. Dacoits have 
also engaged themselves m the kilhng of victims 
to put down resistance (Rupa killed more than 
200 inhabitants during the course of his 
career) Dacoits have also adopted tactics of 
terrorisation to induce fear among the 
mhabitants For quite some time dacoits have 
switched to the novel techmque of kidnappmg 
for ransom, mvolving lesser nsk and more 
gain Nevertheless, in the course of 
commission of dacoity, beating, hurt and 
extortion are not rare Decoits are also known 
to collect Chanda (forced donation) from the 
mhabitants and accept hka (protection money) 
from forest, road and building contractors and 
busmessmen.*” 

Waylaymg the thoroughfare was a common 
method of dacoity in ancient and medieval 
times In modern times, too, passenger buses 
freight trucks and other vehicles have 
occasionally to face the problem of dacoity. 
What 15 more, dacoits of late, have ransacked 
and hijacked passenger buses and trams. 
Western style holdups of commercial 
establishments, petrol pumps, post offices, 
railway booking offices and banks have also 
been adopted 

The incidence of dacoity is not confined to a 
particular region althou^ certam States like 
Manipur, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, Nagalmd, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh have a higher incidence of the cnme 
Furthermore, dacoity is a predominantly rural 
cnme, u^an areas have distinctly lower 
inadence " There are some regions which are 
noted for the incidence of dacoity. 
Bundelkhand, the Chambal Valley and several 
Inbal areas mcluding those m the north-eastern 
region show up prommently m cnme statistics 
relatmg to dacoity 

What IS the extent of the problem? Cases of 
robbery and dacoity as registered by the polic 
dunng 1965-79 are given m Table ‘A’ below 
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TABLE— A 

Incidence of robbery and dacoify in India 


Year 

Population 
(m crores) 

Number of cases 
of robbery 

Number of cases 
of dacoity 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1965 

^7 85 

8,067 

4,955 

13,022 

1966 

48 91 

8,585 

4,817 

13,402 

1967 

49 91' 

10,252 

6,357 

16,609 

1968 

51 11 

10,194 

6,357 

16,551 

1969 

52 25 

9,922 

6,049 

15,971 

1970 

53 43 

16,958 

9,337 

26,295 

1971 

55 12 

18,402 

11,193 

29,595 

1972 

56 35 

17,054 

10,411 

27,465 

1973 

57 59 

18,857 

10,627 

29,484 

1974 

58 83 

22,286 

13,697 

35,983 

1975 

60 08 

21,656 

12,506 

34,162 

1976 

61 33 

17,974 

10,910 

28,884 

1977 

62 58 

22,725 

12,599 

35,324 

1978* 

63 84 

21,698 

12,016 

33,714 

1979* 

65 10 

21,597 

12,706 

34,303 


Source Cnme m India, Bnrein of Pobce Research and Development, Mmistry of Home Affans, New Delhi 
* Figures are provisional 


It can be seen that the maxunum number of 
' robbenes were committed m 1977, and of 
dacoities in 1974 However, data need to be 
examined m relation to populauon The worst 
year appears to be 1974, when for every one 
lakh of population 3 80 robbenes and 2 33 
dacoities were committed The succeedmg 
year, 1975, was a shade more peaceful; still the 
average was 3 60 robbenes and 2 10 dacoities 

CAUSATIVE FACTORS 

For quite some time attempts have been 
made to explam cnmmal tendency and 
behaviour in terms of physical characteristics, 
psychological factors, social envnonment and 
the hke, but with htrle success Evidence is 
recurrent that the rapid pace of economic 
development escalates crime m general and 
violence m particular However, m an offence 
hke dacoity, the underlymg causes may differ 
from place to place and situation to situation 

Environmental factors play an important 
facihtatmg role Natural hideouts hke hilly 
terrams, forest tracts and ravmes may tacitly 


encourage many a persoq.to violate and run 
away from law. Rivers and lagoons m southern 
India and forests and ravmes m the Qiambal 
Valley illustrate the pomt^^ The anonymity 
offered by the metropohtan centres may have a 
snnilar contnbutory role This may, m part, 
explam the nse m kidnappmg' for ransom and 
bank hold-ups m several urban centres 

In many communities, specially the ex- 
crimmal or denotified ones, socio-cultural 
traditions have had a hand m this regard 
and a large number of members of these 
commimiDes were engaged m thefts, etc as a 
source of hvelihood In some regions there is 
tolerance for crmies hke cattle theft and even 
robbery There are still other regions which 
have more or less a ‘tradition’ of aggression 
and violence Group prejudices like famil y 
feuds, caste rivalry, and tribal conflicts may 
also have a catalytic role “ 

Economic depnvation may also have a role 
to play, with httle productive land and no 
^led occupation, many persons may violate 
law on the ^^test pretext. 
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In the Giambal Valley, the process of soil 
erosion leading to the formation of ravines is 
shrinking arable land, aggravating the 
economic crisis Similarly, undeveloped 
economic resources in several hilly and forest 
areas may offer little attraction to tribals for 
settled community life 

Conflicts, tensions and competitiveness 
between individuals and groups, to some 
extent, has been intensified due to certain 
pohtical processes. The pnnciple of universal 
franchise, democratic decentralisation, 
multiple party-system and periodical elections 
may be mentioned in this context In several 
areas pohtical differences have been confused 
with personal differences and political 
competition with unlawful conflict Still worse, 
many pohtical aspirants are believed not to 
have hesitated from enhstmg the help of 
outlaws for augmenting their political 
fortunes.^ 

Attention may be turned to a few 
administrative factors as well Land and civil 
disputes may take years or even decades to be 
decided m courts of law This may force many 
persons to take the law into their own hands 
The workmg of the pohce may not also be lost 
sight off They may not be in a position to 
provide adequate protection to citizens 
reportmg a dacoity or testifymg against a 
dacoit Allegations are sometunes made against 
the pohce itself being m league with outlaws,^ 
taking a soft hne against them. 

Yet another admmistrative factor relates to 
the procurement of arms and ammunition 
One needs a hcence m the country to possess a 
firearm, firearms of certain cahbre (303 field 
nfle, brengun, sten gun, hand grenade, etc ) 
are prohibited Nonetheless, these do reach the 
desperadoes Radio, walkie-talkie, binoculars 
and automobiles, not to speak of modem 
weapons, have markedly helped desperadoes m 
their activities 

Lastly, the significance of psychological 
factors should be kept in view. The factors 
mentioned earlier are important, yet m taking 
to dacoity, the individual and his attitudes, 
values and life-goals play their roles 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

For a systematic understanding of causative 
factors and for evolving viable neutralisation 
strategies, it is important to look into the socio- 
economic background of dacoits. Are they 
social relegates econoimcally depnved? 

In relation to a country of the size of India 
and a widely distnbuted offence like dacoity, it 
is difficult to generalise about the background 
of the perpetrators of this cnme It is bound to 
differ from region to region Rirthermore, 
dependable accounts about then backgound 
are few A few studies which are available 
relate to the Chambal Valley 

As would be expected, most of the dacoits 
come from a rur^ background. To commit 
dacoity, much less to turn an outlaw, a rugged 
temprament is required That is why dacoity 
has not attracted many women Putb and 
Phulan Devi have earned notoriety not so 
much for their ferocity or tenacity as for the 
fact of their being women In any case, the 
presence of women in this gruesome activity is 
an exception rather than a rule " 

Likewise, to commit dacoities regularly and 
to become a proclaimed offender demands 
physical hardiness Often, outlaws have to 
spend days and months in jungles and ravines 
and are pursued by the police days on end It is 
thus understandable as to why the very young 
and the very old keep away from dacoity 
Evidence shows that most of the dacoits are in 
the age group of 20-40 This contention, 
however, may not be wholly true with those 
who age as dacoits For example, m the 
Chambal Valley, Tantia Singh was arrested in 
1929 when he was more than 70 years old and 
Doongar Sahai was shot dead in 1940 at the age 
of about 65 ^ 

As the predominant religion is Hmduism, it 
IS hardly surpnsmg that most of the dacoits aK 
Hindus Chnstians, Jams, Muslims and Sikhs 
only rarely figure as notorious dacoits 
Contrary to popular notions, it is not only 
members of the Kshatnya caste groups who 
have overwhelmingly taken to dacoity The 
involvement of Brahmins, Gujars and Kachhis 
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(herdsmen and agriculturists), Mallahs 
(boatmen) and the like has been equally 
sizable Several mtermittent gangs have been 
led by castes lower in the traditional caste 
hierarchy like Gadena (graziers), Shehana 
Ounglemen) and Qiamars (cobbler) Many 
desperadoes have been reported to be devout 
worshippers of Durgamata“ 

To the extent dacoits have a rural ongm, 
most of them have agriculture as their mam or 
front occupation Bihan Smgh, father of the 
mfamous Man Smgh, was an agncultunst who 
also dealt m stolen property Although Madho 
Smgh served m the anny, he also had ancestral 
landed property The socio-economic 
background of the dacoits hardly mdicates that 
they are necessarily downtrodden or 
economically hard-pressed 

GANG DYNAMICS 

Gang formation and functionmg, specially 
m the Chambal Valley, are the result of several 
‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors Push factors relate 
mamly to family environment, httle attraction 
for settled hfe, urge for revenge, and so forth 
On the other hand, pull factors m gang 
formation include martial tradition, 
opportunity for unbridled ego-satisfaction, the 
desire for achievement of status, thnll, and the 
excitement of hfe m forests and ravmes ^ 

Estabhshed gangs are, however, suspiaous 
towards strangers seekmg entry mto the gang 
The procedure for admittmg aspirants mto a 
gang are unwntten but stnngent At the same 
time. It is not possible for a lone operator to 
survive pohce action and benefit from plunder 
Those who seek entry mto gangs can be 
grouped mamly mto two categones (i) dnftmg 
types and (u) those who suddenly decide to 
become oudaws The quahfications for entry 
mto gangs are mamly fa^y background, caste 
and physical fitness Besides, there are 
desirable quahfications such as expenence m 
the army and the pohce, possession of a 
modem firearm and the hke Of course, gangs 
do not take risk and cross-check the 
antecedents of aspirants before acceptmg 
them 


Usually, conditions are created so that an 
entrant becomes known to the mhabitants and 
the pohce as an outlaw He is taken on a raid, 
his identity is announced to the victims by 
shouting his name, he is made to shoot the 
people and so forth m order to reduce secunty 
nsk for the gang and the chances of his 
reversion to normal society 

There are no fixed or formal trammg courses 
offered to new entrants in the gang 
Nevertheless, organised gangs have certam 
conventions A fresher is (i) assigned odd jobs, 
(u) mstructed m the handling of firearms, (m) 
assigned scout duties, (iv) required to keep vigil 
while the gang is out on raid, and (v) asked to 
handle loot or the kidnapped persons If he 
possesses a firearm or is able to borrow one 
from the gang, he also participates m actual 
dacoity If he survives, he attams the status of a 
dacoit Indeed, mstances are not rare when the 
entrants revert or defect from the eang Such 
candidates are dealt with severely^ 

Gangs are mamly of two types (i) 
mtemuttent gangs, and (u) established gangs 
The former are uregular and diffused and free 
lance with a shiflmg structure They take to 
banditry as a part time profession The 
estabhshed gangs consist mamly of those 
outlaws who are comimtted to dacoity as a 
profession The gang strength usually 
fluctuates, rangmg from two to three members 
to as many as 250 members Gang leaders are 
usuaUy self appomted and have the last word 
on matters affectmg the gang There are core 
members or heutenants m a gang who have a 
higher status than other members 
Communications are usually direct between the 
gang leader and the other members of the 
gang Most gangs cany mmimal bedding, hght 
utensils, uncooked ration, electnc torches and 
irater bottles A few w'ell-to-do gangs have also 
been reported as havmg walkie-talkie sets, 
bmoculars, transistor-radio sets and cameras 
The mam mode of transport is horse They use 
usually mihtary or police uniforms 

Gang strength is assessed by the quantity and 
quahty of weapons Gangs operatmg m the 
^ambal Valley have been reported to possess 
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modern firearms and hand grenades. 
Established gangs adhere to certain codes that 
promote sohdanty and fraternity m the gang 
as, for instance, that no member of the gang 
would conceal the nature or quantity of loot 
from the gang leader, that he would cany the 
wounded aiid the dead, etc 

Intermittent gang members plan, assemble, 
make night forays, return and merge into the 
community Regular gangs have a stable 
organisation with a leader, core members and 
others and may spend most of their life as 
dacoits in hideouts as proclaimed offenders.^^ 
For the supply of essentials, arms and 
ammunition, and mformation as well as for 
syphoning the loot, regular contacts are 
established In order to create a ‘Robin Hood 
unage’; dacoits at times generously distnbute 
money among the needy In the distnbution of 
booty, the weapon-principle is usually 
followed the more lethal a weapon a gang 
member possesses, the larger the share in the 
booty he gets ^ 

MODES OF OPERATION 

The modus operandi of dacoits differs not 
only from region to region but also m 
accordance with the type of gang and its 
motives Systematic accounts about bank hold- 
up, train robbery and skijackmg are almost 
non-existent, hence, modes of operation 
relating to land piracy are indicated here 

A brief reference to the weaponry and oth«' 
accoutrement available with the dacoits has 
already been made Estabhshed gangs also try 
to build up an image of invincibihty They kiU 
real or suspected police informers and pubhc 
witnesses Some do not hesitate in attacking or 
even killing policemen Further, they 
assiduously build up an information network 
which covers their area of operation and 
occasionally have 'moles’ in government 
departments, including the police Keeping this 
backdrop in view, three main modes of 
operation of dacoit-gangs may be highlighted 

Raids for loot are usually preceded by target- 
identiHcation This may be brought about by 


the gang’s mformation network or persons of 
the locahty seeking revenge on the targetted 
victim In turn, the gang evaluates the 
mformation, potential resistance, and pohce 
disposition before deciding upon the target It 
may also decide upon the tune and season for 
raid. While closmg upon the target, the gang 
usually sends one or two gang members as an 
advance party Estabhshed gangs fire aenal 
shots to put down resistance and forestall 
intrusion from neighbours. Cash and 
jewellery are preferred. In secunng keys of 
rooms, boxes, or safes or mformation about 
hidden valuables they are alwys prepared to 
coerce the victims Oftentimes when the loot 
does not measure up to expectation, they 
kidnap one or more members of the family 
The retreat of the predators may be herald^ 
again by aenal shots 

While kidnapping for ransom is less 
expensive m terms of effort and ammunition, it 
m^es heavy demands on the mtelhgence 
network of dacoits They should have 
maximum mformation about the potenual 
target, his movements and the opportune tune 
Moreover, it requmes careful plannmg Usually 
smgle persons are identified for the purpose; 
however, mstances are not lackuig when 
several persons at a tune have been kidnapped 
Once, a whole party of school children was 
kidnapped from a picmc spot The victims are 
ambushed, seized and removed to a hideout 
This IS followed by a message, directly or 
through an mtermediary, about kidnappmg 
and the ransom demand. Information to the 
pohce usually imperils the hfe of the 
kidnapped So is the case if no ransom or 
msufficient ransom is paid 

Chanda and tika as modes of operation are 
relatively simple Chanda is a kmd of levy 
imposed on households by the outlaws. Some 
days in advance, a gang member or 
sympathiser announces this forced donationi 
usually a small sum and then collects and 
passes the sum on to the gang, dissent meets 
with ruthless retnbution On the other 
tika IS the protection money 
‘vohtionally’ by businessmen, and public 
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works and forest contractors They themselves 
or their representatives approach the gang and 
apply a tika (mark) on the forehead of the 
leader and offer a tray filled with currency 
notes ^ 


MEASURES TO TACKLE THE PROBLEM 

In any systematic schemes directed at crime 
prevention, mcludmg that of dacoity, an 
mtegrated approach should be kept m mind 
Pnmary, secondary and tertiary measures of 
crime prevention have often been emphasised 
Soaal, economic and pohtical measures 
designed to upgrade the quahty of hfe are 
usually termed as pnmary measures, health and 
welfare services as secondary measures and 
formal and legal remedies as tertiary measures 
Stated differently, legal measures done would 
seldom be able to make a substantial dent into 
the problem of crime, mcludmg that of 
dacoity 

Smce mdependence, through the five year 
plans, democratic decentrahsation and changes 
m personal law, a conscious effort has been 
made to brmg about substantial and positive 
social change^' Social services have expanded 
considerably Welfare schemes have been 
launched not only for the victims or then next- 
of-kin but also the family members of the 
dacoits impnsoned or executed 

A review of tertiary measures, mcludmg 
legislation, admmistration and pobce, appears 
necessary Representmg collective morahty, 
legislative measures regulate and control 
mdividual and group behaviour They also lay 
down and enforce preventive measures so that 
law-abiding atizens live m peace and harmony 
The substantive law m the country takes 
cognizance of the gravity of the problem of 
dacoity Is it able to combat the problem 
effectively’ As already suggested, the 
distmction between robbery and dacoity does 
not appear to be realistic Further, existmg 
legal provisions do not adequately take care of 
mformers and harbourers, the only exception 
m this regard is the Anti-Dacoity Ordmance 


issued in 1981 in the State of Madhya Pradesh 
Payments hke tika and chanda also do not 
appear to be sufficiently covered The offences 
of abduction (Sec 36S) and kidnappmg are 
defined in the I P C, but what is not defined is 
kidnappmg for ransom, one of the common 
methods employed by dacoits Based on the 
presumption of innocence, procedural law lays 
much emphasis on guilt bemg proved beyond 
doubt, m dacoity cases witnesses may be shaky 
or may even turn hostile A reference may be 
made to the Arms Act which, m terms of 
pumshment, does not distmguish between a 
blunderbuss and a brengun. In view of the 
increase m the madence of dacoity and the 
emergent forms of dacoity, the legal 
framework perhaps calls for a review ^ 

Among admmistrative measures, revenue 
admmistration and the workmg of cml courts 
needs attention Revenue admmistration m 
many parts of the country leaves much to be 
desired, cases of property disputes drag on m 
civil courts for years together More often than 
not, when people are not able to secure 
satisfactory redressal of their gnevances, they 
feel mclmed to take law mto their hands, which 
may be the first step towards becommg a 
proclaimed offender or dacoit 

The pohce are the foremost among law 
enforcement agencies They curb illegal 
behaviour, arrest cnme-doers and brmg them 
to book In many dacoit-mfested areas the 
pohce organisation has been strengthened 
New pohce outposts and stations have been 
organised, transport and communication 
facihties have been eiqianded and weapons 
with greater power have been provided 
Occasionally, the pohce of contiguous States 
have jomed forces to undertake anti-dacoity 
operations Indeed, the pohce has occasionally 
managed to suppress the problem Has it been 
able to eradicate it’ Unscrupulous officials m 
the pohce organisation are not wholly 
unknown Streamlining of the police 
organisation and its strengthening and 
modemisatm will go a long way m helping to 
contam the problem substantiaUy 
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Mythology abounds m references about 
ferocious outlaws who, at the instance of sages 
or samts, had a radical change m their attitude 
and behaviour and became law abiduig 
atizens A bnef reference may be made to the 
general amnesty m 1947 granted to all 
proclaimed offenders and fugitives. The 
infamous Man Smgh was one of those who 
availed of it, but only for a short while. The 
family feud prevailed and he committed more 
murders and became an outlaw once again 

Surrender by accused or proclaimed 
offenders before the pohce, civil authorities 
and courts is a regular feature. In 1920, H H 
Madhava Rao Scmdia, the then ruler of 
Gwahor, had secured the surrender of a large 
number of dacoits along with substantial 
quantities of looted property Thus, although 
surrender has been a part of the work of peace 
‘mission*, it is a regular admmistrative-judicial 
feature throughout the country. 

'Peace missions’ m relation to dacoity have 
central India as the imphat referent In 1960, 
Acharya Vmoba Shave, the Sarvodaya leader, 
walked on foot throu^ the Giambal Vall^ 
preachmg and urgmg the dacoits to give up the 
hfe of terronsm and become good and 
constructive citizens. A few heeded to his 
counsel Under the aegis of Sarvodaya, the 
Chambal Shanti Saimti was organised After a 
few years, m 1972, another surrender of 
dacoits was organised This tune it was 
phenomenal; more than five hundred outlaws 
surrendered, many of them armed with 
automatic weapons and carrying huge rewards 
on theu* heads The process was repeated m 
1978 when about a hundred outla\g 
surrendered m Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh^ 

Reference may be made to the persistence of 
the problem of dacoity m the Chhmbal Valley. 
Time and agam, special measures have been 
mitiated the Frontier Special Force (1888), the 
Special Dacoity Pohce (1924), and the Jomt 
Command (19S3) had been formed These 
police efforts have been able to suppress the 
problem only for a while But is the approadi 
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and work of peace missions a solution to the 
persistent problem? 

The mam plank m the work of peace 
missions and the surrender which they have 
helped to bimg about is the theoiy of ‘change 
of heart*. The implication is that, if 
approached with understanding and sympathy, 
the outlaws would give up theu- ruthless ways, 
take to repentance and turn mto good 
citizens.'” 

In 1960, the motive force behmd the Vmoba 
Mission was the effort by Major-General 
(Retired) Yadunath Smgh, a well meaning 
resident of rural Agra He worked hard before 
the Acharya agreed to the padyatra for the 
outlaws to surrender In 1972, as also m 1978, 
Sarvodtfya workers and officials Mio showed 
understanding of the problem made the 
surrender possible However, these surrenders 
were not as sunple as those takmg place before 
pohce and judicial officers Invariably, they 
were preceded by negotiations and bargauung. 
While m 1960 it was mamly an understandmg 
between the outlaws and the government, later 
It became more or less formal so that th^ 
would agree to surrender on certain 
conditions. These mcluded* (1) the dacoits 
who surrender would not be awarded death 
penalty; (2) after surrender they would not be 
kept m the pohce lock-up and would be shifted 
directly to a jail for judicial custody, (3) they 
would not be mtenogated; (4)they would be 
given expeditious tnal at one place irrespective 
of the place of their offence, and (S) m the 
post-tnal penod they would receive m the jail a 
differentid treatment.^^ The conditions were 
accepted Did it conform to the legal 
framework? (^estions have been asked as to 
who surrendered, dacoits or the government? 

Further, at the tune of surrender and laymg 
down of arms, the dacoits insisted on the 
presence of one VIP or the other Th®^ 
mcluded, Achary Vmoba Bhave, Jai Pratoh 
Narayan, a Chief Mmister or a Mmister For 
understandable reasons, most of the outlaws 
who surrendered were acqmtted, many got 
short terms of unpnsonment, mostly under the 
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Arms Act; others spent a not too 

uncomfortable life m speaal jails with special 

facihties and were released m about five 
is 

years 

Doubtless, the work of the peace missions, 
mcludmg the surrender of a l^e number of 
dacoits which they brought about, is 
^ectacular and phenomenal Nevertheless, as 
a solution to the persistent problem m the 
Chambal Valley and elsewhere, it needs to be 
looked at dispassionately First, the theory of 
change of heart is somewhat over-optimistic 
and emotion-loaded Few of the top-listed out- 
laws came forward. In 1972, they had hmited 
options US' the admmistrative and pohce 
pressure was growing So was the case m 1978 
hi any case, the theory of change of heart and 
laymg down of preconditions for surrender are 
mcongruent 

Secondly, the surrenders were not a happy 
example to other disruptive mdmduals and 
groups Cymes argued that It was imprudent to 
comrmt one murder or one dacoity, rather, one 
should comrmt several of them to amass wealth 
and b^me notorious and then surrender and 
get away after spending some comfortable 
years m a special jail 

Lastly, attention may be turned to the 
mcidence of dacoity m the areas concerned 
Following the surrender en masse m 1972, the 
regions of Bundelkhand and the Chambal 
Valley did have a lull, but only for a few years 
Not only is dacoity re-emergmg, but also a 
large number of organised gangs have been 
formed, perhaps as ruthless and mfamous as 
before It may be reiterated that dacoity is 
rooted m several soao-cultural, economic and 
admmistrative conditions and hence no 
durable solution can be had till these 
conditions are substantially altered 

future outlook 

The offence of dacoity is at once old and 
new. What differentiates dacoity in 
contemporary tunes from that m anaent and 
medieval tunes is the modus operandi, with 
httle or no difference m motives or 


repercussions on the commumty. Several 
soao-cultural, economic, political and physical 
factors, which are otherwise neutral, combme 
to develop violent propensities, mcludmg 
dacoity. Contrary to popular notion, dacoits 
are not necessarily deprived, disadvantaged or 
persecuted people 

In modem times several conditions have 
directly or mdirectly facilitated dacoity Mass 
commumcation me^, particularly filim, have 
exposed many persons to new ways m 
aggression and violence Rapid development 
activities combmed with inflationary economic 
trends may have some thing to do with the level 
of aspiration and frustration of the people, and 
some of them may Succumb to &e urge of 
making easy money through dacoity To this, 
modem weapons add yet another dimension. 
In spite of strmgent regulations and hcendng, 
lethal weapons, mcludmg modem automatic 
weapons, have reached the outlaws, distmctfy 
raismg the level of theu coercive power 

It IS, therefore, hardly surpnsmg that the 
madence of robbery and dacoity m the 
country is showing an upward trend What is 
more, newer forms of dacoity like kidnaping 
for ransom, bus and tram robbery, bank and 
pertrol pump holdups and the like are 
mcreasmg There is a likelihood that the 
menace of an-piiacy or skijackmg may also 
increase. 

The foregomg account calls for a review of 
laws as also of the system of crunmal justice 
As stressed already, the difference between 
robbery and dacoity appears to be obsolete 
Althou^ recently amended, the Arms Act 
could do with a fresh look so as to render it 
more discemmg This apart, the law relating to 
sympathisers, mformeis and harbourers of 
c^oits needs to be made strmgent Likewise, 
ways and means need to be devised to 
facilitate and protect those members of the 
public who come forward to report a dacoity 
or to testify agamst an outlaw m the court 

Doubtless, pohce organisation and anti- 
dacoity operations, particularly m dacoit 
mfested areas, need to be streamlmed In this. 
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there should be a logical balance between 
police strength and the equipment In keeping 
with modem requirements and technology, 
means of transport and communication 
available with the pohce should be further yj 
strengthened. Several developed countnes have 
organised rapid and highly mobile, radio- 
equipped pohce squads for beat patroUmg and 
for highway patrolhng. 

Dacoity is not just another offence It is 
both a property offence and an offence against 20 
person. For understandable reasons, 
occurrence of dacoity generates much terror or 
even panic m the locality and sometimes m the 
entire region. Society, the government and the 
criminal justice system, therefore, need to 
evolve effective strategies to curb and control 2i 
It. 

D R. SINGH ^ 
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DEVADASIS 

The term ‘devadasi* means the servant of 
God It IS also mterpreted as the slave-servant 
of God, handmaiden of God, sacred slave girl, 
temple girl, temple dancer, the harlot of the 
gods, and temple courtesan The term is also 
used m an euphemistic sense to refer to women 
m the most ancient profession of the world, 
who claim to practice it under religious 
traditions and family custom Hence, it was 
also known as religious prostitution typical 

devadast was a young, chamung, beautiful 
damsel meticulously trained m the art 
of smgmg and dancmg as well as pubhc 
rdations. As a dancer and suiger she was 
superb exponent of the art Hers was a life of 
exatement, of ecstacy and rare fulfilment 
through art” ^ At her best, she had a life of 
cultural ease and pleasure, and provided 
amusement and mtellectual compamonship to 
those who could afford At her worst, she was 
a temple-drudge servuig a passmg stranger, but 
who still behev^ that she was performing an 
act of worship * 

The system mvolved the dedication of young 
girls to a god, goddess or an object of worship 
through a pubhc ceremony of marrymg the girl 
to that deity followed by her maiden 


performance m dancmg or smgmg In later 
years, the practice was to stamp the girl with 
the mark of a student, pmga (phallus), 
^ankha, chakra, or eagle, etc., by tattoomg 
preferably on the right breast, with a view to 
(hstmg uishm g temple courtesans firom palace 
courtesans, and these women from other 
classes of women 

The dedication m its pure and ongmal form 
was of both men and women out of strong 
devotion to the deity This ongmal form of 
dedication emphasised the virgmity of the 
women so long as she remamed m the service 
of the god. Similarly, the men were required to 
dedicate their virility, hence castration 
preceded their dedication This practice was 
mainly found m Greece and Egypt But m later 
years the dedication of men by castration was 
replaced by the dedication of natural eunuchs. 
The dedication of women, however, was 
more common for, m the case of men, it was 
either voluntary dedication or transvestism 
We find even today the dedication of men due 
to transvestism m Maharashtra and Karnataka. 
Such persons dedicate themselves to god 
Ekavir of Jejun m Maharashtra and to goddess 
Renuka of Saundatti m north Karnataka 

ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE SYSTEM 

The mstitution of devadasis has a history of 
more than 1700 years It had a significant place 
m the soaal and lehgious hfe of the people 
throughout the ages. Tiom available accounts 
It may be mferied that the mstitution was 
borrowed by the pnests from the kings Just 
as the kmgs employed armies of courtesans for 
enhancmg their pomp and pleasure, the 
women were engaged for vanous services m the 
temple There are references m the Rig Veda 
and other scripts of the later period about the 
veshyas, gamkas and courtesans under the 
patronage of both the kmg and the citizens 
Particularly during the period of the great epic 
Mahabharata, it appears common on the part 
of kmgs to mamtam a large number of 
courtesans as a symbol of status, pomp and 
pleasure In Kautilya’s Arthaxatra there is 
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mention of the role and nghts and duties of 
ganikas. The gamka was expected to hold the 
umbrella, the golden pitcher and the fan for 
the king when he was seated on the throne or 
m the chanot or palanquin, and sing and dance 
in the court? 

The post-Vedic period was the penod of 
Puranas through which religion was made 
rather simple for the common man It was 
dunng this penod that temple rebgion and 
culture were developed m India It was also 
dunng this penod that the vama system had 
become quite ngid and the pnest had come to 
occupy the top position in the socio-rehgious 
hierarchy or the caste system, because of which 
he could not rehsh and digest the pomp and 
pleasure of the Ksatnyas with regard to the 
armies of courtesans. Therefore, he started 
preaching the virtues of giftmg or dedicatmg 
girls for the service of gods and temples. The 
average man by now had come to beheve m the 
existence of heaven and hell and the happmess 
of going to heaven Thus the Padma Purana m 
Its Snshtikanda (chapter on Creation of 
Universe and Man) recommends the purchase 
of pretty girls by the people for giftmg them to 
the temples. The Bhavishya Purana (futunstic 
mythology) laid down that the only way to 
ensure entry to Suryalok or heaven was to offer 
a band of beautiful girls to a sun temple f 
Chronologically, these puranas are ascnbed to 
third century A D. Therefore, it may be said 
that the system ongmated dunng the thud 
centuiy by the pnest with the backmg of 
religion, borrowmg the idea from the kmg 

It may be noted here that Kautilya m his 
Arthasastra has not used the teim in the sense 
It IS ordinarily used There is also no reference 
to the dedication of guls to the temples. The 
type of devadasis mentioned m the Arthasastra 
were not enslaved to the temples or objects of 
worship They had the freedom to retue from 
the temple service and earn a hvelihood by 
spinnmg in the state departments. As such a 
devadasi of this penod was not a temple dancer 
or courtesan; she was more hke a Cathohc 
nun.^ 

To state it differently, the mstitution of 


devadasis in its ongmal form was free from sex 
and promiscuity, it was noble in character The 
temple girls were enjomed upon the duties of 
sweeping and cleaning the temple floors, 
cleaning and oiling the sacred lamps, fannuig 
the idol and singing and dancing while the idol 
was worshipped twice a day, carrying the 
sacred lamp and/or fanning the idol during the 
festivals and processions, etc. For these vanous 
services, she received remuneration from the 
temple in the form of a regular income, either 
annual payment m cash or a piece of land as 
gift, and ^so ex gratia payments occasionally 
A devadasi could retire from the temple service 
only after crossuig her adulthood. These 
duties, the service conditions and 
remuneration compare fairly well with those of 
the palace courtesans 

With changing times, religion and the 
practices associated with it underwent a change 
enabhng the Brahimn priest to develop certain 
vested interests in various institutions 
emanatmg from or associated with religion, 
gods and temples In Hindu religion and 
mythology a large number of gods and deim- 
gods, supernatural powers and evil spurts with 
different roles were created with a view to 
havmg a control over the life of the common 
man He was told that he should seek the 
blessings of the gods and keep the evil spints ui 
good humour to avert possible misenes and 
sufferings and/or to counteract the evil 
mfluences of vanous spirits Among many 
possible ways of earning the blessings of the 
gods and demi-gods and the pleasure of the 
spmts, one method advised was to dedicate 
beautiful girls to the gods or other objects of 
worship The conunon man was also told 
through religious scnpts that if he did not have 
a male child he would not go to heaven; so to 
get a male child the people were advised to 
dedicate the female child, already bom, to the 
temple The pnests were also able to create a 
socio-rehgious obhgation on the part of the 
low caste people to regularly dedicate 
girls from their communities to the gods so thM 
the Brahmins and other caste Hmdus could 
have sexual relations with them mstead or 
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manying more than one girl These attempts of 
the pnestly class were combmed with monetary 
rewards for the family of the girl dedicated as a 
devadasi besides the promise of happmess both 
m this world and the next As a result, poor 
parents and people afflicted by fanunes and 
floods were persuaded to part with their 
daughters often for a paltry sum of money, 
ignonng the personal hfe of the young girls. 
The girls thus purchased were brought up by 
the temple pnests and were tramed to become 
temple dancers 

By the 7th century A D , teiftple buildmg 
activity was very extensive m the South because 
of roy^ mterest; hence, the institution had its 
Arm roots m Indian culture. The sun temple 
became famous for eroticism; one could find m 
these temples scores of devadasts And m later 
penods, temples of all kmds had then full 
complement of smgmg and dancmg gnls. Thus 
by the end of the 10th century the total 
number of devadasts m any temple was in 
direct proportion to the wealA and prestige of 
the temple For example, the famous shrine of 
Somanath in Saurashtra, when it was plundered 
by Muhmad Gazni, had 350 women m its 
service to provide music day and night for the 
pleasure of the presiding deity 

The mvasion of India by the Mushms 
marked the begmnmg of the dechne of the 
mstitution m the north, it came to an end with 
the destruction of temples hke Somanath by 
the iconoclasts, the mass conversions from 
Hmduism to Islam and the raismg of mosques 
m places of temples But m South India, which 
was ruled by Hmdu kmgs, the system 
flourished wiA the same vigour till the 
mstitution of prostitution was completely 
commerciahsed dunng the 20th century and 
shed Its social and cultural features with 
mcreasmg mdustnahzation and urbanization 
Thus, as has been observed by Abdur Razak, 
the Vqayanagar empire at the zemth of its 
^ory had conferred considerable social 
recognition on devadasts^ During the 
medieval period they were regarded as a part of 
the noirnal estabhshment of temples, they 
occupied a rank next only to the pnests and 


their number often reached high proportions 
For example, there were 400 devadasis attached 
to the temple at Tanjore dunng the 10th and 
11th centuries, so also in Travancore 
However, the institution soon degenerated mto 
rehgious prostitution mamly because of the 
exploitation by the temple authonties and 
other vested mterests, then mcreasmg number 
and inadequate income from the temple 
services 

REGIONAL FORMS 

The term devadasi is of Sansknt ongm 
Though It was commonly used, the mstitution 
and the women m the profession were known 
locally under different terms In Tamil Nadu 
they were known as devaradiar or dasis, 
meanmg slave servants of god or servants, 
respectively, as kudikkars, those belongmg to 
the house m the Travancore region, as dogams 
and sanis m Andhra Pradesh, as basavis and 
jogatis m the Kannada speakmg areas, as 
bhavins or bhavinis, meanmg beautiful wanton 
women, m Goa and Western India, as muralts 
jogatis or jogtinis and aradhinis in 
Maharashtra (other than coastal region), and 
as bhagtanis or bhagtan, wife of a bhagat or 
holy man m Marwar * 

The mstitution of devaradiar was the most 
promment one among sunilar mstituions m 
penmsular India In this region temple buildmg 
activity and elaborate services m the temples 
were very extensive smce the Chola penod 
Wherever temples were built, the dasis were 
attached to them In fact, m the South, only 
Tamil Nadu has a large number of temples A 
large number of devaradiars were attached to 
the temples at Conjeevaram, Madurai, Sri 
Rangam, Tanjore and other places 
Throughout history, the total number of 
temple girls was m direct proportion to the 
wealth and prestige of the shrme, and the 
mstitution flounshed with vigour under the 
patronage of both the temple and the state 
The mscnptions left by the Chota kmgs 
mdicate that in 1004 A D the great temple at 
Tanjore built by Kmg Raja Raja Chola was 
attached with 4(X) dasis, who were transferred 
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from other temples, these women were named 
after the sacred places They were housed m 
free quarters built by the state m four streets 
around the temple, were granted free land out 
of temple endowments, and an officer was 
appomted to supervise and direct then- dancmg 
and singing Though these women were 
granted free lands, m course of tune they had 
to subsist by dancing and smgmg and takuig to 
prostitution. The devaradiars m Tamil Nadu 
fomfed a regular caste with then own laws of 
inhentance, customs, rules of etiquettee, 
system of recruitment, and caste panchayats to 
see that all the rules were followed and guls 
were recruited to the institution regularly It 
had no parallel m any other part of India. 
After a rigorous trammg m music or dancmg, 
the guls were mamed formally in a temple to a 
sword or a god, but the sacred necklace 
tied to her by some one ft^om her caste. The 
sons and daughters of these women mhented 
equally the property of theu mother contrary 
to the ordinary Hmdu practice. The guls who 
were too simple to be a success m the 
profession dnfted out of the community: they 
mamed and had a settled family hfe The male 
children remamed m the caste and hved as 
accompanists to the temple dancers or by 
teachmg smgmg and dancmg to the younger 
girls and music to the boys They were called 
melakkarans and nattuvans, respectively. 
Some of them used to affix to theu names 
terms hke ptllm and mudali, which were the 
usual titles of the two castes, vellal and 
kaikola, from which most of the dasis were 
recruited The kaikola musicians of 
Comibatore were requued to dedicate at least 
one of theu daughters every year In fact, there 
IS a village named after this caste, viz , 
Kaikolapalayam, near Counbatore There were 
also cases m which sons of wealthy and 
respected dancmg women were allowed to 
many girls of respectable parentage of other 
castes These castes and theu alhes — the 
melakkarans — were till recently the sole 
repository of Indian music and dance ^ 

The temple guls m north Travancore were 
ongmally from South Konkan and Madurai 


regions, but others were of mdigenous class. 
The female members of the caste, besides being 
known by the ordmaiy names of tevadial and 
dost, both meanmg servant of god, were called 
as kudikkars, dendukal or women Those 
kudikkars who had gamed expertise in dancmg 
and smgmg were confenred the title of ‘Rayar’ 
(kin^. This appears to have been last 
conferred m 1847 A.D The south Travancore 
dasis had no social mtercourse with the dasis of 
the Tamil speakmg districts. They adopted girls 
only ft'om a division of the Nayars, Tamil 
Padam, and danced only m temples; (hey did 
not accept pnvate engagements m houses on 
marriage occasions A dancmg gul on 
becommg old was allowed to retire from the 
temple service by removmg her ear-pendants in 
the palace m the presence of the authonties by 
paymg a ntizur (gift) After thus laymg down 
her profession, she was supposed to lead a hfe 
of retuement and resignation She contmued 
to receive her wages from the temple, but at a 
reduced rate There were two types of 
dam— the murakkudi and chitrappukudi 
While the former attended to the daily routme 
the latter served on special occassions The 
South Travancore dasis were enjomed upon 
the duties of attendmg two festivals at Sn 
Padmanabhaswami temple and the Dussera at 
the capital, meetmg and escorting members of 
the royal family at theu respective village 
limits, and undertakmg the prescribed fasts for 
the apamargam ceremony m connection with 
the annual festival of the temple, on these days 
stnct commence was enjomed, and they were 
fed at the temple one meal a day 
The bhavins of Goa and Konkan region of 
Maharashtra were also known as devli (an 
attendant of an idol), or as naikm (mistress, 
procuress) The system was hereditary 
Interestingly these women came from the 
households of the chiefs of the communiti« 
m which the system was m existence A 
bhavmi was free to choose two or three 
of her daughters to succeed her These 
women differed from the common prosti- 
tutes only with regard to dedication to a 
temple.” 
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Bhagtan or bhagtani was only an ironical 
title denotmg that the woman is the wife of a 
holy man— that holy man being the god 
Under this system, Ae girl was required to 
many a sadhu or the portrait of Lord Ganesha 
before entenng the temple service, for it was 
considered a sm to allow the maidens to take 
up the profession before mamage A sadhu 
was supposed to give up every connection with 
his bnde on a nommal payment of rupee one 
andahalfasatokenforhissacnllce \^enno 
sadhu was available the gurl was mamed to the 
portrait of Lord Ganesha — the god of 
enterprise “ 

While the mstitution of basavis was 
prevalent almost all over the Kannada speakmg 
areas dunng the Bntish penod, the msbtmon 
of jogatis has been conf^ed to north-western 
Karnataka and the adjoining southern 
Maharashtra There were three sub-systems 
among the basava m three regions— Bellaiy 
region, Bombay-Kamataka region and Mysore 
region It was usual among the Lingayats or the 
Veerasaivas to dedicate bulls to the temples, 
which served as the breeding bulls of the 
village Sunilarly, the cows were dedicated 
While a bull was known as bosova- the 
celestial vehicle of God Siva— a cow was 
known as basnvi These cows blonged to the 
temple and their progemes were ample. In the 
Belhiy region among the Boyas and Bedaru 
castes when a family was without a male child it 
used to dedicate the youngest daughter as a 
bosovi so that she could help her father’s 
family to contmue its hneage. On bemg 
dedicated as a basavi she was free to have 
mteicourse with any person withm her own 
caste or from higher castes to get children No 
stigma was attached to the basayns and their 
offspiings bom out of the promiscuous sex 
life AH the male children of a basavi were 
taken as the legitimate heirs of her father while 
the daughters were to become the basavis The 
sons could marry withm her father’s caste and 
have an other social pnvileges Even the courts 
accepted this system during the late 19th and 
early 20th centimes as the nonnal soaal system 
different from promiscmty 


In the Bombay-Kamataka area there were 
two types- of basavis, viz Bala Basavi and Batia 
Basavi The former was recruited from the 
Mahar caste — the untouchables among the 
Veerasaivas The term bala means young or 
maiden So they were supposed to remain 
virgm aD their life These women were reputed 
prognosticators of events such as ram, 
weather, crops, etc — subjects of mterest to 
thevdlagers They always earned with them an 
mdigenous guitar caUed tambun, and used to 
worship it on the new year day— yi/gotf/ One 
may find even today these basavis (but aged) m 
a few viHages On the other hand, the Batia 
Basavis earned with them a concave vessel, 
(batia means concave vessel) They were many 
more m number compared to Bala Basavis and 
engaged themselves m prostitution, but as a 
duty The Veerasaiva philosophy has been 
“Work IS Worship’’ Smeere and devout 
pursmt of one’s own profession is considered 
as the n^t path to sdvation The profession 
of a Batia Basavi was prostitution within the 
community accordmg to Rule 11 of the 6^ 
Rules of Conduct for the Veerasaivas The 
vessel was given to her by the merchant 
community among the Veerasaivas, she was 
free to coUect a vesselful of grams from 
everybody’s shop or the house for her livmg 
Her brothers had no claim to her perquisites 
granted by the commumty, except one-fourth 
of the movable property of her family . She was 
to observe certam rules of conduct, mamly no 
sexual umon with a non-Veerasaiva or a Bhavi. 
If she was found to have such relations, her 
privileges were withdrawn by the commumty 
and thereby she was forc^ to become a 
common prostitute It also meant loss, of 
heaven to her In other words, the institution 
of Basavis was soaaUy, economicaUy and 
spintuany recognised 

In the erstwhile prmcely state of Mysore, the 
Basavis were classified into Lmga Biaavi and 
Garuda Basavi mdicabng that they belonged to 
Saivas and Vaishnavas respectively They were 
stamped with the symbols of phallus and eagle 
or shankha and chakra on their nght breast as 
the distinctive rank and status They were to 
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serve the respective communities, which m 
course of tune became less adhered to.'^ 

Finally, the jogatis are dedicated to a 
goddess in the Bombay-Kamataka region 
known as Renuka or Yallamma (mother of all) 
whose shrme is situated near Saundatti m 
Belgaum distnct. The practice is prevalent even 
today But not all the jogatts take to 
prostitution There are different types among 
the jogatis distmguished on the basis of the 
necklace of beads they wear. These are the 
Garati muttu, Jogati muttu and Sule muttu 
The term Garati means a devout wife; jogati 
means a woman who has renounced worldly 
pleasures, bemg a corrupt form of the Sansknt 
word Yogfni; the term Sule means prostitute, 
and Muttu means pearl/bead. The women 
from lower castes and poor families dedicate 
themselves as the devotees of Renuka m order 
to keep the vows taken m cnsis situations and 
to seek the blessmgs, or to ensure a steady 
source of hvehhood to the family because the 
jogatis are requued to compulsorily collect 
alms on every Tuesday and Friday at least from 
five houses. The second type of jogatis are not 
entirely different from the first type. Under 
this sub-type, a woman other than the married 
may dedicate herself as a jogati. Among them 
one would certamly find a large number of 
retired prostitutes, because of which the 
mstitution IS looked down upon The third 
type of jogatis take to prostitution soon after 
dedication. The dedication ceremony does not 
take place in the temple. And none of these 
three types of jogatis serve m the temple of 
Renuka. It may be noted that it is the third 
type of yogurts who, these days, claim to be the 
devadasis and take to prostitution as a family 
custom and tradition. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND SOCIAL RECOGNITION 

The practice of dedicatmg girls as temple 
courtesans and dancers was of respectable 
antiquity. The institution, specially dunng the 
medievd period, enjoyed considerable social 
recognition. Often the devadasis were 
compared by Sansknt scholars and poets to 
goddess Lakshmi attendmg to her Lord Muran 


on earth and also to apsaras (heavenly 
nymphs) This is indicative of the extent to 
v^ich the practice corroded the whole society. 

Though the system owes its ongin to the 
mgenuity of the pnest, m course of tune he 
could not keep a monopolistic control over the 
mstitution. He had to seek the collaboration of 
mfluential mdividuals of Huidu soaety. Such 
mdividuals and the pnest constituted the 
temple authonty. The overall administration of 
the temple, the recruitment of temple dancers, 
their discipline and rewardmg system, etc., 
came to be vested in this committee. The 
members of this committee controlled the life 
of devadasis to a great extent. They mterpreted 
the dedication as mamage to the god and 
temple. It was made known to the devadasi 
that her hfe belonged to the temple. She was 
requued to serve god and his votanes, to 
provide pleasure and a sense of godimess to the 
devotees who came to worship As a matter of 
fact, a young, attractive dancer was a great 
asset to a temple. She drew crowds dunng the 
festivals and created a new interest ui the 
temple at other times. 

To be dedicated to a temple, the person had 
to be a vugin Devadasis attached great 
unportance to this; so also the men m search of 
imstresses, besides the pnests and trustees who 
exploited her personal hfe for satisfying theu 
sexual instincts outside the matrimonial 
bounds.*’ As Abbe J.A. Dubois, the French 
traveller pomted out, it was a common practice 
on the part of the pnests to demand women 
and guls from their men and parents for the 
seragho of God Venkateswara of Tirupathi and 
Jagaimatha of Pun, and retire them after 
losing taste for their charms while 
recommenduig for the general pubhc, who 
were received by the pubhc as the Kidiyugo 
Lakshmis— modem mcamation of the wife of 
Vishnu— and their demands were met 
wherever they went.** 

The temple dancer was also a profession^ 
dancer But there was no way m which 
professional dancer could make a hvm8 
through her art. There were no puWic 
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performances where people paid to watch 
dancing and smging The few occasions when 
she used to be invited to give performance were 
not enough to enable her to make a decent 
living Therefore, the only way in which she 
could thrive and make a fortune before 
becoming old was to have a powerful pa|ron(s) 
to whom she could grant her mtimate charms 
and favour Thus the institution of 
concubinage emerged When she could not 
find a wealthy patron she offered her body to 
any man who afforded her maintenance 
temporarily thereby leadmg the hfe of a whore 
unmindful of eventually past youth bemg 
thrown on the scrapheap of humanity It may 
be mentioned that remaining loyal to a person 
all through was unusual for a devadasi, yet 
quite a few of them proved to be loyal Though 
a devadasi led an immoral hfe, she enjoyed an 
enviable social position in certam respects 
During village festivals she had an important 
role to play, m marriages she prepared the 
sacred tteead for the bnde smce she mamed 
the god, an encounter with her while 
embarking on a journey was regarded as a 
good omen Above all, they were the only class 
of women to learn letters, smgmg and dancmg 
till rrad-19th century^ 

The practice of dedicatmg gnls soon became 
very common among the backward classes and 
lower castes, mainly, because it offered 
economic secunty to the family agamst poverty 
and destitution In Tamil Nadu, mscnptions 
have revealed the sales of daughters and grand- 
daughters to the temples as dasis by mdigent 
parents Among the Madigas of 
Karnataka— and the untouchable commumty 
among the Veerasaivas — and the Kaikola 
musicians of Counbatore it was the custom of 
the family to have always one daughter as the 
devadasi, a group of fai^es or a clan saw to it 
that at least one girl was dedicated every year 

Accordmg to Alberum, the devadasis were 
mamtamed by the kmgs much to the 
opposition of Ae pnests as a regular source of 
revenue to meet the eiqienses of their armies 
hi certam other cases, it was found that these 
women handed over their earnings to the 


temple authorities to defray the temple 
expenses And as Sir Monier Wilhams wrote, 
Willie the devadasis amassed huge fortunes on 
the one hand, on the other they spent lavishly 
on works of piety and public benefactions, 
indicating thereby the social standmg of the 
courtesans ^ 


Dance/smgmg recitals by these women m the 
temples were the only means of mass 
entertamment available to the people, who 
often eagerly waited for these performances 
Good dancers and singers were highly 
respected even m those days 


Above all, under the Hindu laws, as 
adnunistered by the Bntish courts, devadasis 
were the only class of women allowed to adopt 
a daughter As it is observed by Mayne, no 
ceremonies were mvolved m adopting a girl, 
only social recognition was sufficient In 
Madras and western India it was customary for 
the adopted girls to follow the orofession of 
the devadasi who adopted them ® 


MEASURES OF REFORM 

Smce the institution of devadasis was 
borrowed by the pnest from the kmg and 
served as a source of regular mcome to the 
temple, the state and the famihes of the girls 
and satisfied the personal desucs of many, no 
attempts were m^e to abolish the system nor 
even to impose restnctions It was only after 
the country came under the direct control of 
the Bntish Crown m the 19th century that the 
age of the girl to be dedicated as a devadasi was 
prescnbed But it was flouted by the parents 
and wards either by quotmg wrong age or 
seekmg permission on religious grounds There 
IS enou^ evidence to this effect m the Bellary 
region of the erstwhile Madras Presidency It, 
however, became difficult for the retirmg 
devadasis to purchase girls from poor famihes, 
tram them and press them mto the temple 
service The Madras High Court from 1860s 
had dealt with a large number of cases 
mvolvmg dedication of girls It simply 
dismissed the petitions claimmg the right to be 
devadasis For example, m 1896 a 17 year old 
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girl sued the trustees of a Pagoda for not 
allowmg her to become a dasi m succession to 
her adopted mother. She prayed the High 
Court that the trustees be compelled to allow 
her to become a dasi and render the services m 
the temple and get entitled to the honours and 
endowments attached to the position of dasi. 
The petition was dismissed on the ground that 
the claim m effect was a claim to be enhsted as 
a pubhc prostitute ^ 

The 19th century is considered as the century 
of social reforms Vanous attempts were made 
by persons hke Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwara 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Mahadeo Govind 
Ranafie, Karve, etc , to bnng changes m the 
position of women. Whether it was the sail 
system, widow remamage, bigamy under the 
kulin system of Bengal, or women’s 
emancipation, the concern, unfortunately, was 
for the woman m the family. The woman 
attached to the temples and engaged m 
prostitution did not attract the attention of 
these reformers. In Madras provmce, however, 
under the auspices of the Madras Hmdu Social 
Reform Association estabhshed m 1892, Shn 
R. Venkata Rathnam Naidu (1862-1939) 
ventured to fight this social evil He started the 
Social Purity Movement advocating 
temperance and combating the devadasi 
custom^ Though m Bombay and other 
provmces sunilar associations were formed, 
there is no evidence to show that they started 
any movements agamst the system. In other 
words, the impact of the social reform 
movement was rather marginal on this 
mstitution. 

The Bntish Government took steps for the 
enactment of a law abohshmg the system only 
after the World National Semmar was held 
durmg 1906-07, which had resolved to abohsh 
prostitution m whatever form it existed In 
1912 three members of the Bar Association — 
Manickji Dadabhai, Mudholkar and 
Medki — presented three separate Bills on the 
subject m the Viceroy’s Assembly. After 
mobihsmg public opinion m favour of the Bill 
th& Government prepared a new Bill m 
September 1913 and referred it to the Select 


Committee, which submitted its report in 
March 1914 But once again the Bill was 
subjected to pubhc opinion, perhaps only with 
a view to delaymg the enactment. And due to 
World War I, the Bill did not see the light of 
the day for nearly a decade In 1922 Dr. Goray 
mtroduced another Bill in the Viceroy’s 
Assembly After a lot of debate it was agreed 
to refer the Bill for public cmmion, yet the 
enactment was not immediate " 

In 1924, the Indian Penal Code was 
amended and Sections 372 and 373 declared 
the practice of dedicating girls to temples and 
objects of worship for the ultunate purpose of 
engaging them in prostitution as immoral, and 
that whoever disposes off any person under the 
age of 18 years (or obtam possession of any 
person) with intent that such person shall at 
any age be employed or used for the purpose of 
prostitution or ilhcit mtercourse with any 
person or with the knowledge that the person is 
hkely to be employed or used for any such 
purpose at any age is liable to be prosecuted 
Since the orthodox opinion was ui favour of 
dedicatmg the guls below 12 and the 
amendment to the I.P C. prevented such 
dedication, the parents and guardians of minor 
girls flouted it extensively In quite a few cases, 
the minor girls were simply put to traming in 
dance and music till they completed their 18th 
year and then were dedicated as devadasis 

The Bombay Devadasi Protection Act, 1934, 
declared the performance of ceremonies for 
dedicatmg an unmarried woman to an idol or 
temple illegal and rendered the dedicator or 
abettor thereof hable to punishment— one 
year’s unpnsonment or fine or both. In 1947, 
the Madras provmce enacted the Devadasi 
(Prevention of Dedication) Act. It was rather 
forced to do so and was guided by strong 
pubhc opmion and social movements. During 
the first half of the 20th century there was great 
impact of soao-pohtical thmkers hke Shn E V. 
Ramaswamy, popularly known as Penar (mean- 
ing great man), on the socio-religious mstitu- 
tions The Self-Respect Movement started 
by Penar took up the issue of devadasis. Wide 
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public opinion was created against the system, 
even the Distnct Boards and Mumcipahties 
extended their support From 1929 onwards 
the Self-Respect Movement m its annual 
conferences strongly condemned the 
mstitution and demanded to ‘free them and 
marry them’ There was also extensive 
lobbying m the Legislative Assembly 

But It is a fact that these legislations, though 
enforced smcerely, did not succeed m totaUy 
preventmg the d^ication of girls It was only 
after mdependence and after significant social 
changes takmg place among the low caste and 
backward communities that the dedication of 
girls has stopped There have been mstances of 
organised protest by youths of the scheduled 
castes (m Bombay-Kamataka) to prevent such 
dedication Today one may be able to come 
across the devadasis m then SOs, 60s or 70s 
hvmg a retired hfe Some of them have taken 
to teachmg, dancmg and smgmg, while others 
are engaged m commercial prostitution as the 
brothel keepers They are only the last vestiges 
of an institution that was an mtegral part of the 
social and cultural life of the society m ancient 
and medieval tunes 

BR PAUL 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

The provision of social services as part of 
social action to enhan ce the quality of hfe and 
mcre^e the productive capacity of the wnrlcm p 
p opuStion has been recoe^ed as an essen ti^ 
co mponentjpf the overall plan of developme nt 
by social scientists and development planners 
m all developmg countnes 
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In India, it is estimated that about 20 to 25 
percent of the urban population is living m 
slums and about 40 percent of the total 
population IS below the poverty hne Good 
education, health, safe dnnking water and 
mmimum welfare services are beyond the reach 
of the majonty of the population even today 
Taking the expenence of plannmg in India, 
rethinking about the concept of development 
appears to be necessary The argument that m 
the initial stages of growth underdeveloped 
countries cannot afford large outlays on social 
services and must concentrate on economic 
programmes only leaving social development 
to follow in the wake of economic progress, is 
no longer looked upon with favour. The 
example of Puerto Rico, which has made very 
substantial investment m soaal services, thus 
contributing to economic development rather 
than constitutmg a dram on the budget, is 
worth mentionmg m this context Increased 
facihties of health, education, housing, and 
welfare would help poor famihes pull out of 
their traditional constramts and work more 
positively for development 

Improvement m quality of hfe is the ultimate 
goal of development plannmg which mcludes 
not only efforts for acceleratmg economic 
growth but also those beanng on the 
distribution of the benefits of economic 
prospenty These two aspects are mutually 
reinforcing and complementary. As economic 
phenomena are soaally conditioned, any 
development planning when limited only to 
economic relationships without takmg the 
social situation mto consideration, is not hkely 
to produce optimum beneHts Efficiency and 
productivity to some extent result from 
improvements in physical and soaal conditions 
of the working population, its attitudes, 
aspirations and motivations Development m 
social sectors like health, education, water 
supply and social welfare will facihtate 
redistribution of basic consumption goods 
required for the maintenance of nununum 
qualit> in the levels of livmg, particularly 
among weaker sections Available evidence 
shows that the utihsation of the existing 


mfrastructure is very poor due to low levels of 
education, ignorance and lack of awareness 
Moreover, weaker sections of society are not in 
a position socially and economically to 
compete in the market for these services 
Therefore, special efforts are required to 
reonent the distribution of these services with a 
view to facihtatmg their flow to those in need. 
In the long run, social development poliaes 
will enable the weaker sections to get integrated 
m the overall developmental processes. 
Without these benefits, they would remain 
spectators in the process of development rather 
than partners It is thus necessary to view the 
developmental process not only as composing 
econoimc elements but also social aspects. The 
provision of health, housmg, water supply, 
education and other soaal mputs are essential 
pre-requisites for econoimc growth The well- 
bemg of the population would depend very 
much upon the effeaive distnbution of such 
social services and their effiaent utilisation 
Past expenence reveals that in spite of increases 
m gross national product and per capita 
mcome, it has not been reflected in the uphft 
of the levels of hving of the poorer sections 
The benefits of economic development are not 
hkely to reach the weakest unless certain social 
factors hke large family size, illiteracy, high 
mcidence of mortality, morbidity, particularly 
among children, and high dependency ratio 
which unpede progress are also considered 

Studies have shown that educated famih« 
are able to utilise the mfrastructure developed 
by planned growth much better than familiK 
with low hteracy. The utilisation of the health 
and educational infrastructure in the country is 
an example The most recent example is that of 
Kerala which has been successful in bringing 
down mfant mortahty to around 60 (1975-7® 
in companson with 128 per thousand 
prevailmg in the country Female literacy in 
Kerala is the highest ra the country and 
utilisation of health mfrastruaure is far better 
than m Punjab and Haryana which have higher 
per capita mcome than Kerala Similarly, 
morbidity patterns and lower nutritional 
of the labour force are very much responsible 
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for absenteeism and low productivity m the 
industrial sector. Improvement of 
environmental sanitation, provision of safe 
dnnkmg water, enhancement of nutntional 
status and control of family size would have 
helped to improve the productivity of different 
socio-economic groups to a large extent 

Recent studies on family plannuig have 
revealed that couples where husband and wife 
are educated have adopted family limitation 
more successfully than those where only 
husbands are educated In other words, low 
female literacy had impeded the adoption of 
the small family norm Improvement of 
nutntional status is hnked as much with 
knowledge about nutntional defiaencies and 
general educational levels as with per capita 
mcome. There are about 10 to 14 disabihties 
which are affectmg different segments of the 
population m a big way Many of these 
disabihties could have ea^y been prevented 
with relatively modest mvestments and would 
have thereby saved the exchequer enormous 
sums of money spent on costly curative and 
rehabihtative services for vanous types of 
handicapped persons. Investment m soaal 
services would, therefore, have to be made an 
mtegral part of the over^ frame of economic 
devdopment rather than bemg taken as a 
matter of makmg small financial allocations for 
purely wdfare reasons. This is necessary to 
promote better utilisation of the existmg 
infrastructure and to enhance the productive 
capacity of the population 

Outlays m social services have ranged from 
22.4 per cent m the First Plan to 14 0 per cent 
m the Sixth Plan The highest proportion of 
mvestment was made m the Fust Plan 
However, the emphasis m the earher Plans had 
been on the expansion of the mfrastructure 
rather than on quahtative unprovement 
hiadequate attention has so far been paid to 
evolving alternative models of debvery systems 
m order to reach the mtended target groups 
appropriate to different ecological regions and 
soao-econoimc groups 

While formulatmg a plan of action for 
providmg social services, it has to be 


recognised that India is a vast country with 
considerable vanation m resource and social 
endowments. In view of the magnitude of the 
problem and the resource constramts ceitam 
priorities will have to be fixed for extendmg 
social services In terms of regions, the 
backward and remote areas and the hill areas 
should receive greater attention In urban 
centres, people residmg m slums should get 
greater attention In terms of social groups, the 
Constitution contams certam special provisions 
Article 46, m the Directive Principles of State 
Pohcy, mdicates that the State shall promote 
with special care the educational and economic 
mterests of the weaker sections of the people 
and m particular of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tnbes and shall protect them from 
social mjusdce and all forms of exploitation. 
There are a number of provisions relatmg to 
protection of children and also women Article 
24 states that no child below the age of 14 years 
shall be employed to work m any factory or 
mme or engaged m any other hazardous 
employment. Also, the State shall endeavoiu 
to provide withm a penod of ten years from the 
commencement of the Consutution for free 
and compulsory education for aU children until 
they complete the age of 14 years (Article 4S) 
Equabty of opportunity for work m all spheres 
of activity has been guaranteed and there 
should be equal pay for equal work both for 
men and women. As is clear from the relevant 
provisions, the framers of the Constitution had 
m view children, women, the handicapped, the 
aged and certam categones of weaker sections. 

After the Constitution came mto force, the 
list of scheduled castes were notified by the 
President m accordance with the provisions of 
Article 351 of the Constitution The 
speafication of the list of scheduled tnbes was 
done on the basis of tnbal ongm, primitive way 
of hfe and habitation m remote and less easdy 
accessible areas Besides scheduled castes and 
scheduled tnbes many State Governments have 
declared certam castes as backward classes 
Uniform criteria for the identification of these 
groups have not been adopted For instance, 
Andhra Pradesh and T amil Nadu took note of 
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the economic position and also of caste as basis 
for their selection, whereas Assam, Bihar and 
Kerala selected them on the basis of caste only 
Besides the above categories, a review of the 
programmes in different sectors would reveal 
that certain groups have been identified as 
weaker sections deserving special attention 
These are the families who have uneconomic 
land holdings, landless agncultural labourers, 
village artisans, workers, nomadic tribes, 
destitutes, widows, oiphans, old people and the 
unemployed. Backwardness has also been 
operationally deHned recently and certain areas 
have been identified on the assumption that 
the people living m them are very poor and 
their problems cannot be tackled unless the 
basic infrastructure in these areas is properly 
developed. The development of infrastructure 
will facilitate the socio-economic uphft of the 
weaker sections inhabitmg these areas These 
are identified on the basis of certain mherent 
constramts on development, e.g., areas prone 
to drought, hill areas and tnbal areas 

The approach to tackhng the problems of 
underdeveloped regions and also the provision 
of support to the vanous weaker socio- 
economic groups has varied from Plan to Plan 
dunng the last 25 years. The first three Plans 
aimed at achievmg a socialist pattern of soaety 
by structuring socio-economic relations in such 
a manner as to assure greater equahty and 
justice. The Fourth Plan re-emphasised the 
objective of reducing inequahties and social 
injustice. In the Fifth Plan, removal of poverty 
constituted the mam objective. The basic 
elements in the strategy for achievmg these 
goals were the implementation of a national 
programme of minimum needs, extended 
social services, emphasis on industnes 
producing goods for mass consumption, 
adequate public procurement and distribution 
for assured supply of essential consumption 
goods to the poorer sections at a reasonably 
stable price, restraint on non-essential 
consumption and inequitable prices, and 
proper institutional, fiscal and other measures 
for reduction of socio-economic and regional 
mequahties. 


In the earlier Plans within the feasible 
financial limits, provisions were made for 
providmg (i) facilities for elementary education 
for children upto the age of 14 years, (2) 
uniform availability of minimum public health 
facilities including preventive medicine, and 
nutrition, (3) supply of safe dnnking water to 
villages havmg chronic scarcity or unsafe 
source of water, (4) environmental 
improvement of slums and spread of 
electnfication to rural areas In the field of 
education, wider educational opportunities, 
Imkmg of the pattern of education with the 
needs of development and employment 
markets, improvement of quabty of education, 
and involvement of the community, mcluding 
students, m the task of social and economic 
development were envisaged. In the health 
sector, the Plans indicated greater pnority for 
mcreasing accessibihty to health services m 
rural areas and correcting regional imbalances, 
and mtensive control and eradication of 
commumcable diseases. Similarly, to tackle the 
problem of housmg the Plans provided for 
house sites to landless labourers, subsidised 
houses to the weaker sections of the 
community and support to institutional 
agencies for undertakmg schemes for the 
benefit of low income and middle income 
groups. In the social welfare sector emphasis 
has been placed on the preventive and 
developmental approach m place of the 
curative and rehabilitative approach of the 
past In the backward classes sector, major 
efforts are bemg made by the States and the 
Centre for the removal of educational 
backwardness among the weaker sections. In 
the State sector, programmes for providing 
mcentives to students such as stipends, book 
grants, uniforms and mid-day meals are being 
provided for chddren of backward classes. In 
the Central sector, post-matnc scholarships are 
being given to a large number. Special 
coachmg and alhed schemes are also bemg 
implemented to help the students from these 
communities. 

MINIMUM NEEDS PROGRAMME 

The Sixth Plan (1980-85) focuses attention 
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on the removal of unemployment and mcrease 
m the standards of hfe of the poorer sections of 
the commumty Towards the realisation of 
this objective, the mmimum needs programme 
has been given considerable unportance so as 
to reduce regional imbalances and dispanties m 
the basic mfrastructure m rural areas This 
programme mcludes supply of drmkmg water, 
provision of housmg assistance for landless 
rural labour households, village access roads, 
facihties for elementary education, provision 
of rural health services, expanaon of rural 
electrification, environmental improvement of 
urban slums, adult education, and 
supplementary nutntion programmes for pre- 
school and school-gomg children and pregnant 
and nursmg mothers The programme aims at 
providmg (a) elementary education to hundred 
per cent of children ,m the age group 6-14 by 
1990, and (b) covering all adults m the age 
group 15-35 under the adult literacy 
programme by 1990 The rural health 
programme will aim at providmg commumty 
health workers to fully cover and provide 
services for samtation, unmunisation, sunple 
remedies and referral services Besides, one 
primary health centre for every 50,000 
population and a sub-centre for 5,000 
population will be established All those 
problem villages which do not have an assured 
supply of safe dnnking water will be provided 
with this facihty exceptmg m some difficult 
areas Also, the Imking of the villages with a 
population of 1,000 or more with roads will be 
taken up on a large scale Moreover, electncity 
to at least 50 per cent of the villages m each 
State and Union Temtoiy would be made 
available 

The programme of house sites and financial 
assistance for housmg to landless rural labour 
households would be extended with greater 
vigour For the urban slum dwellers 
improvement of environment m terms of (a) 
expansion of water supply, (b) sewerage, (c) 
paving of streets, and (d) provision of 
commumty latnnes would be undertaken 
Special attention will be paid to the extension 
of these services to areas predo minantl y 


inhabited by scheduled castes, scavengers and 
other weaker sections The nutntion 
programme for the under-nounshed mcludes 
provision of mid-day meals for one-fourth of 
the children m the age group 6-11 years and 
supplementary feedmg programme for under- 
nourished children m the age 0-6, pregnant 
women and nursing mothers, pardeularly m 
blocks with high concentration of scheduled 
castes and scheduled tnbes 

The position m respect of elementary 
education vanes considerably among the 
States The States laggmg behmd m raismg 
levels of enrolment and retention m elementary 
education would have to strengthen non- 
formal classes and also make the functiomng 
of the existmg mfrastructure more effective 
Special efforts will also have to be made to 
reach the backward and remote areas, 
especially those blongmg to the soaally and 
economically disadvantaged groups, children 
bdongmg to scheduled castes and scheduled 
tnbes, and girls Besides, non-formal 
education for adults m the age group 15-35 
years would have to be given adequate 
attention as part of the elementary education 
programme 

The rural health mfrastructure would have 
to be augmented to achieve the national 
objective of health for all by 2000 A D. For 
this purpose the following norms have been 
laid: 

(i) One community health volunteer for 
every village or a population of a 1,000 would 
form the basic unit at the viQage level Such a 
volunteer will be selected by the community 
Itself 

(u) One sub-centre for a population of 5,000 
m the plains and of 3,000 m hilly and tribal 
areas would be set up 

(m) One Pnmary Helath Centre for 30,000 
population m the plams and 20,000 m the hilly 
and tribal areas would be established 

(iv) One Commumty Health Centre for a 
population of 1 lakh or one Commumty 
Development Block would be set up 
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The number of commumty health volunteers 
would be mcreased to 3 6 l^hs by the end of 
1985 Besides, 4,000 sub'Centres would be 
added to the existing 50,000 by the end of the 
Sixth Plan. 

It has been estimated that there are about 2 
lakh problem villages requirmg the provision of 
safe dnnkmg water. Villages which do not have 
assured supply of dnnkmg water within a 
reasonable distance, say 1 6 kms; places where 
existmg sources of water supply are endemic to 
water-borne diseases hke cholera, gumea-worm 
etc.; and places where available water suffers 
from excess of salmity, iron or flounde or 
other toxic elements hazardous to health, vnll 
be taken up for urgent action 

Under the programme of rural electn- 
fication, the plan proposes to cover at least 60 
per cent of the villages m each State by 1990 
Of the total number of 1,15,000 viUages to be 
electnfled, about 46,4M villages will be 
electrified during 1980-85. The rural 
electnfication programme will place emphasis 
on the provision of street lights on internal 
roads of villages and m Hatyan bastis 

It has been estimated that about 1 45 crore 
landless labour households would require 
housmg assistance. Of this number, about 77 
lakh famihes have already been allotted house- 
sites. Sites would have to be allotted dunng the 
plan penod for the remaining 68 lakhs 

The special nutntion programme (SNP) was 
mtroduced on the non-plan side dunng 
1970-71 and subsequently it was brought mto 
the Fifth Plan as a part of the mmunum needs 
programme It provides 300 calones and 8-12 
grams of protem for the age group 0-6 for 300 
days and 500 calones and 25 grams of protem 
for pregnant and nursmg mothers for 300 days 
The programme is hkely to achieve a 
cumulative coverage of 81.8 lakhs. It would be 
expanded to fully cover 1,000 Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS) Projects The 
scheme outside the ICDS projects will be 
restructured by providmg health and other 
welfare mputs Adequate staff for supervision 
and monitormg would have to be provided to 
make the scheme more effective. 


The Mid-day Meals Programme (MDM) for 
the age group 6-11 was mtroduced m 1962-63. 
It provides for mid-day meals to children for 
200 days m a year. It supplements 300 calones 
and 8-12 grams of protein per child per day It 
was made a part of the minimum needs 
programme m the Fifth Plan and will continue 
as part of the MNP m the Sixth Plan. About 
17 4 lakh children are bemg covered. Recent 
studies have shown that the scheme has not 
made much impact either m mcreasmg 
enrolment or in reduemg the drop-out ratio. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to reorganise 
and Imk it with other services hke health, safe 
drinking water, environmental sanitation and 
personal hygiene 

EDUCATION 

Before expandmg additional mfrastructure 
for primary, secondary and technical 
education, the existmg programme would have 
to be consohdated m order to achieve optimum 
results. However, expansion of the educational 
facihties may have to be taken up on a pnonty 
basis m backward rural and tnbal areas so as to 
reach the most deprived groups Creation of 
new faculties would have to be Imked up to the 
actual needs of different regions and areas m 
the country. Besides, the unbalances in the 
creation of infrastructure and its utihsation 
between the nch and poorer sections and the 
urban and the rural areas would have to be 
corrected so as to brmg socially deprived 
groups and the general population mto the 
educational system. 

Withm the field of education, pnonty would 
have to be attached to children in pre-school 
age Besides, sociaUy under-pnvileged groups 
VKiuld have to be encouraged to send their 
children, particularly gurls, to elementary 
schools. At present the pre-school child cme 
programmes are, by and large, confined to the 
distribution of food supplements. A 
comprehensive programme for children m the 
age group 0-3 and Balwadis for the 3-6 age 
groups, by provi ding educational toys, play 
eqipment, leammg matenals, etc., would haw 
to be developed. The plan recognises the 
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importance of the pre-school period and aims 
at servmg the needs of children m rural and 
urban slum areas At least one early childhood 
education centre in every community 
development block is proposed to be set up 
withm the plan penod Such centres would be 
developed to the maxun um extent possible as 
adjuncts to village primary schools Vanous 
programmes commg from the Mmistry of 
Health, Mmistry of Soaal Welfare and other 
agencies would have to be coordmated at this 
level Pre-school education would concentrate 
on the mculcabon of right attitudes and values 
among children through the mnovative use of 
locally available resources 

The programme of universsdisation of 
elementary education would have to be given 
adequate attention, 'particularly m the 
educationally backward States so as to reach 
the disadvantaged children This scheme would 
have to attempt at fuller utihsation of the 
existing facihties, mcludmg adjustments in 
schoohng hours and promotion of non-formal 
systems of learning Both formal and non- 
formal systems of education would have to 
emphasise the retention of students, and the 
programme of universahsation would imply 
additional enrolment of about 170 lakh children 
m closes I to V over the next five years The 
present rate of actual enrolment has to be 
mcreased from about 24 lakhs to about 34 
lakhs children per annum 

Non-formal educational programmes are 
being expanded m the light of the expenence 
gamed About 80 lakh children are proposed to 
be covered under this programme This scheme 
requires considerable imagination and 
innovation as the requirements vary 
considerably from one repon to the other and 
among vanous socio-economic groups The 
plan attaches importance to non-formal 
education for adults particularly m the 
productive age-group of 15-35 years While 
designmg this programme special emphasis 
would have to be laid on enhstmg weaker 
groups like women, scheduled castes, 
scheduled tnbes, agncultural labourers and 
slum dwellers The strategy for these groups 


would have to focus on the development of 
methods and content suited to requirements m 
different circumstances Voluntary agencies 
also would have to be mvolved so that they 
would be m a position to respond to the locd 
requurements m a more flexible manner 

HEALTH AND FAMILY PLANNING 

Investments on health would have to be 
viewed m totahty as a part of the strategy of 
human resource development Unless adequate 
Imkages with related programmes hke 
improvement of envnonmental sanitation and 
hygiene, nutntion, water supply, education, 
family plannmg and maternity and child 
welfare are established, health programmes are 
not hkely to make a dent on Ae mcidence of 
morbidity and mortahty patterns. Smce the 
pohcy of providmg health for all by 2,000 A D 
has been accepted, the present h^th care 
system would have to be strengthened and 
reonented accordmgly The development of 
mfrastructure would have to be lifted m 
favour of rural health problems For this 
purpose, a combmation of preventive and 
curative health care services, particularly m 
rural areas, has to be evolved Thesettmgupof 
one primary health centre for a population of 
30,000 and a sub-centre for 5,000 are envisaged 
m this endeavour These norms are being 
relaxed for hilly and tnbal areas dependmg on 
their requirements Emphasis would have to be 
placed on the trammg of medical and para- 
medical personnel for meeting the 
requirements of the expanded health care 
system The commumty health volunteer 
scheme would have to be expanded after 
ev^uating the present performance with a view 
to promotmg health consciousness among the 
rural population Besides, diseases hke 
tuberculosis, gastro-intestmal infections, 
malana, mfectious hepatitis, rabies, hook- 
worm, etc would have to be controlled 

Critical importance will have to be attached 
to programmes relating to the promotion of 
the small family norm The Plan has 
recognised that the average size of the family 
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will have to be reduced from 4.2 to 2 3 children 
by 2,001 A D For this purpose, the birth rate 
per thousand population would have to be 
brought down from 33 m 1979 to 21. The 
monthly buUetm of Family Welfare Statistics 
(March 1980) shows that only 22 per cent of the 
eligible couples have been protected with 
family plannmg services This percentage 
would have to be increased to 60 The 
population limitation ultunately has to be 
achieved by persuadmg people to adopt small 
famihes Besides, family plannmg would have 
to be made a part of the total national effort 
for unprovmg the quahty of hfe The problem 
of poverty, unemployment and ilhteracy also 
would have to be tackled m order to make the 
family plannmg programme and health care 
systems successful 

HOUSING AND WATER SUPPLY 

Gean environment and provision of safe 
dnnkmg water and sanitation are essential for 
all human settlements The prevailmg methods 
of excreta and other waste matenal disposal are 
senous health hazards The environmental 
sanitation and other mfrastructural conditions 
have been neglected m the past m many cities 
Similarly, housmg conditions for very large 
numbers need considerable improvement. 
Many settlements m rural areas are yet to have 
even one source of potable safe drmkmg water 
supply 

In this Plan, emphasis is bemg given to the 
provision of house sites and financial assistance 
for the construction of dwellmgs for laniiiess 
agncultural labourers Housmg programmes 
will have to be directed for benefitmg 
economically weaker sections Emphasis will 
be placed on the environmental unprovement 
of slums m place of their relocation Facilities 
for provision of water supply, storm water 
drainage, pavement of streets, street lightmg 
and community latrmes will have to be 
accorded greater attention The coverage of 
problem villages with the provision of safe 
drmkmg water and improvement of the 
existmg sources will also have to be made 
Proper maintenance and mvolvement of local 


communities would go a long way to ensure 
adequate supply of water from the existmg 
sources 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Social welfare is concerned mamly with finlH 
welfare, women welfare, welfare of the 
handicapped and social defence programmes 
Some of the principal problems facing women 
and chddren m this Held are discussed m the 
followmg paragraphs 

Women m the age-group 15-45 constitute 
nearly 22 per cent of the total population 
Health and nutntion status, hvmg conditions, 
levels of hteracy, and opportunities for 
employment to a vast majonty of these women 
and particularly to those livmg m remote rural 
areas and urban slums are extremely poor. A 
large number lack adeqate diet, nutrients, 
hygiene, environment and protected water 
supply. Due to these and other mterrelated 
factors their capacity to resist common diseases 
and ailments is poor Maternal mortahty rates 
m India are very high as compared to 
neighbounng countnes They are much higher 
m rural and tnbal areas and among lower 
socio-economic groups. 

Studies undertaken by the National Institute 
of Nutrition, Colleges of Home Sciences, and 
Social and Preventive Medicme Departments 
reveal widespread malnutntion among adult 
women m the reproductive-cum-workmg age 
group A high rate of prevalence of anaemia 
among pregnant women is also observed 
Moreover, 90 per cent of the delivenes even 
today are handled by untramed dais, more so 
m rural areas. The network of prunary health 
centres and sub-centres which has been 
developed m the last twenty years is yet to give 
effective service to pregnant and nursuig 
mothers and look after then* health problems 
Inadequate nutntion, lack of proper health 
care, ignorance, ilhteracy, and certam social 
behefs account for high mortahty rates. 

The female hteracy rate had mcreased from 8 
to 18 6 per cent between 1951 and 1971 By 
1981 the rate had gone upto 24.88 per cent 
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The total number of illiterate females had gone 
up from 6 crores m 1951 to 21 crores m 1971 
and to 25 crores m 1981 Of the 352 districts m 
1971, the rural female hteracy rate was below 5 
per cent in 83 distncts and between 5 to 7 5 per 
cent m 58, and 7.5 to 10 per cent m 55 distncts 
The hteracy rate among tnbal women went up 
m 1971 to 4 9 per cent from the level of 3 2 per 
cent reached m 1961 Of the 475 tnbes, 386 
tnbes m 1971 were at less than 5 per cent 
hteracy rate There are many tnbes which are 
stiU at zero or near zero level of female hteracy 
A large number of tnbes are yet to produce 
even a smgle woman matnculate Literacy 
trends, particularly among females, show that 
the general educational mfrastructure has not 
been effective to the desned extent m retammg 
girl students and ensunng their promotion to 
higher classes 

Women have been participatmg m large 
numbers m agriculture, trade and commerce 
and social services Recent studies have pomted 
to the fact that the rate of partiqipatiofi m 
social services has gone up but has dechned m 
agnculture, trade and commerce Many of the 
existmg traming programmes have been 
pnmanly designed to tram men, even though a 
large number of women are participatmg m 
various activities This is a major deflaency 
which is still co ntinuing 

Smades among young mamed girls is bemg 
mcreasmgly reported m some parts of the 
country TTiis is due to the evils of the dowry 
system and problems arising from 
maladjustment among kmship groups Some 
of the existing factory and industrial 
regulations tend to place women m a 
disadvantageous position These have to be 
identified and necessary amendments will have 
to be earned out 

Problems relatmg to children are as acute, if 
not more, as those relatmg of women The 
longevity of the general population has gone 
up m the last thirty years However, it is still 
low as compared to other countnes due to high 
mfant mortahty rates and low rates of survival 
beyond 60 years of age The 1971 Census 
reveals that 42 per cent of the total population. 


21 3 crores, was m the age-group 0-14 years 
and 115 crores m the age-group 0-6 Estunates 
for 1981 show that the percentage of children 
m the age-group 0-14 comes to 38 6 per cent 
and of children m the age-group 0-6 to about 
16 per cent Of the former about 19 crores are 
m rural areas 

These young children are the most 
vulnerable category both m terms of their 
nutntional status and health reqmrements Of 
the total deaths m India, about 40 per cent are 
reported to occur m the age group 0-5 years 
About 14 percent of children die before they 
reach one year of then age. The mfant 
mortahty m India is 126 per thousand hve 
bulbs (1978) as compared to 100 4 m Egypt 
(1974), 49 7 m Mexico (1975), 125 m Indonesia 
(1962), 45 m Sn Lanka (1972) and 26 3 m 
Thailwd (1975)* More than h^f of the total 
deaths m developmg countnes occur among 
children m the 0-5 years age group. 

Recent advances m the pubhc health services 
and availabihty of medicines have made 
considerable impact on the mortahty and 
morbidity patterns A chdd bom m India today 
has a much better chance of survival than a 
child bom thirty years ago However, mfant 
mortahty even today is six to seven times higher 
than that obtammg m the advanced countnes 
of the world While major epidermcs have been 
more or less controlled, dysentery, diarrhoea 
and respiratory -diseases, gastro-intestinal 
disorders, measles and tuberculosis are yet to 
be fully tackled These diseases account for 50 
percent of deaths m India Technology for 
bnngmg down the mortahty rate is available m 
the country and has to be taken to rural areas, 
urban slums and tnbal areas Knowledge of 
pubhc health and medical care has to be 
dissemmated. 

Nutntional madequacies among children 
contnbute substantially to frequent illnesses 
and low growth patterns Data collected by the 
National Institute of Nutntion mdicate that 
nearly 100,000 children die of malnutntion 
every year Those who survive are generally 
subjected to brain damage and physicd 
unpairment It has been estimated that about 
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5 6 crores are malnourished and 2.5 crores go 
blind because of vitamin 'A* deficiency Lack 
of proper medical care and safe dnnkmg water* 
illiteracy and lack of knowledge of nutritional 
requirements are some of the important 
reasons for malnutrition and diseases among 
children Social and clutural beliefs associated 
with dietary habits aggravate the problem 
further. 

Problems relating to a vast number of 
physically and mentally handicapped persons 
need to be tackled in a progressive and phased 
manner Education, employment and 
rehabilitation are the main services through 
which this segment of society could be assisted 
to become self-reliant 

Similarly, preventive, correctional, 
rehabilitative and welfare programmes for 
social deviants will have to be undertaken, 
keeping in view their peculiar needs and 
conditions 

SUGGESTED AREAS FOR ACTION 

Schemes in the State sector in the next ten 
years will have to be onented to generate more 
employment, particularly in rural areas A 
large share of this new employment and self- 
employment in sectors hke small and cottage 
industries, trading and commercial services 
should be given to women. In cooperative and 
credit societies, women’s participation should 
be considerably increased Financial instituions 
should offer liberal credit facilities for 
encouraging women to take up self- 
employment programmes. In all the training 
programmes particularly agnculture, more 
representation should be given to women The 
Equal Remuneration Act and the Minimum 
Wages Act in both organised and unorganised 
sectors should be effectively implemented. 
Women’s employment should be stepped up 
considerably in the fields of teaching, nursing, 
family welfare, medical and other professions 
and secretarial services 
Better utilisation of integrated maternal and 
child health centres should be aimed at. Ways 
and means of changing the present pattern of 


health delivery system from the clinical to the 
extension approach will have to be devised 
Health education should be given high pnonty 
in rural areas. Environmental sanitation, 
nutrition education, etc have to be combined 
to make a better impact on child and mother 
health Immunisation services hardly cover 15 
to 20 percent of the rural children The present 
mechanism is not adequate to extend this 
coverage beyond 60 to 70 per cent This needs 
to be examined and ways have to be found to 
extend immunisation services to a larger 
number of children Pregnant and nursing 
mothers will have to be identified and proper 
services should be given to them so that 
maternal mortality could be brought down. 
This will also ensure better health of the new 
bom babies, also many deformities at birth 
could be prevented 

The levels of enrolment are very low for 
girls, more so in rural and tribal areas. 
Likewise, wastage and stagnation rates are also 
very high The existing schemes have to be 
strengthened to attract more girls to schools 
Greater community involvement and parti- 
cipation for families and local leadership has to 
be ensured for makmg this programme a 
success For school drop-outs, functional 
literacy should be jnitiated 

Various social services which are now being 
implemented and are proposed to be extended 
would have to be coordinated and integrated 
for maximising and reinforcmg their impact on 
the beneficianes. This should be effectively 
done at the block level Block Panchayat 
Samiti, Block Development Officer and the 
voluntary organisations will have to be 
effectively involved in supervision and 
implementation of programmes 

Welfare services in several States are at 
present scattered under different admini- 
strative agencies Therefore, there is no 
coordmated overview of this sector They will 
have to be brought under a single agcrcy to 
achieve integrated planning and development. 
Planning units and the departments of social 
services will have to be strengthened for 
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undertaking these programmes The research 
and evaluation base for project identification 
and formulation has to be considerably 
improved Project identification and 
formulation have to be subjected to detailed 
scrutiny with a veiw to reducmg the costs of the 
buildmg component and the admmistrative 
overheads Also, models with least cost options 
will have to be evolved to assist final selection 
Besides, sponsonng of vanous socio-economic 
surveys to bring out the problems of different 
regions and communities will have to be taken 
up m a systematic manner for providing an 
adequate data base Research objectives would 
have to be reoriented towards special 
problems Momtormg of vanous programmes 
m social services is extremely weak This needs 
to be strengthened A large number of 
programmes which are under implementation 
m the last twenty years have not been subjected 
to evaluation, this has to be undertaken 
urgently with a view to assessmg how far these 
programmes are meeting their objectives 

Onentation programmes for personnel 
engaged in social services will have to be 
undertaken m a big way to appnse them with 
the developments Expenence ^ows that many 
persons workuig at the field level m different 
programmes are not sufficiently famibar with 
the programme objectives and details of 
programme implementation 

In the past, due to lack of proper 
supervision, the implementation of schemes 
and also standards of services dehvered by 
them have suffered to some extent This needs 
to be rectified by providmg more personnel for 
supervision at the field level 

The budgetary pattern at the block levd 
does not provide for flexibihty for undertakmg 
programmes for meeting the specific needs of 
different areas Some flexibihty needs to be 
provided m the present budgetary mechanism 

The involvement of Panchayati Raj 
mstitutions and voluntary organisations has 
fallen short of expectations Due to lack of an 
adequate organisational base at the field level 
and also due to local factions m Panchayati 


Raj mstitutions, their mvolvement m the 
unplementation of programmes has not been 
effective Therefore ways and means would 
have to be devised for effectively mvolvmg 
these mstitutions and other voluntary bodies 

For successful implementation of these 
programmes, mere governmental allocations 
and a bureaucratic approach will not be 
adequate The plannmg effort has to be 
supplemented to a large extent by voluntary 
or ganisat ions, schools of social work and other 
research organisations concerned with these 
aspects of development Unfortunately, these 
agencies and umversities and academic 
mstitmons have not been fully associated with 
vanous aspects of pohcy formulation and 
programme review at the State level 

Voluntary organisations have been largely 
concentrated m the past m urban and 
metropohtan areas It is important that they 
spread out to rural areas to undertake 
developmental activities TVhile formulatmg 
schemes, espeaally m the field of social 
services, rural people’s partiapation has to be 
clearly envisaged Panchayati Rqj mstitutions, 
MahUa Mandals, youth clubs, and some non- 
fornial local leaders have to be fully associated 
with the implementation of these schemes 
Without then- active support and participation 
the schemes are not hkely to succeed They 
should be consulted even for identif^g the 
felt needs at the community level 

Welfare schemes, particularly m view of the 
socio-economic and cultural ^versity of the 
country, will have to vary m different States 
Central programiiung m this area tends to be 
somewhat ngid Therefore, greater imtiative 
for the formulation of sdiemes and for 
providmg larger allocations for the poorer 
sections has to come from the States 

In the long run, mdustnahsation of the 
economy, mcrease m the rate of growth m 
agriculture, increased employment 
opportumties, creation of a more equitable 
social structure and mcome distnbution, 
di^ersal of mdustnal growth to rural areas, 
and greater mvolvement of \romen and 
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voluntary agencies will go a long way m 
bnngmg about the clunate of change and 
development needed for the well-being of 
children, women, the handicapped and other 
sections. 

KG KRISHNAMURTHY 


NOTES 

1 Demographic Year Book, 1976 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE SERVICES 

The meanmg and scope of social welfare 
vary from country to country reflectmg the 
histoncal development and evolution of 

administrative organisation and structure, the 
stage and goals of development, the types of 
programmes and the scales of their operation, 
the allocation of responsibility between 
government and voluntary sectors, the socio- 
cultural framework, etc Withm a country, 
there exists a distinction between the concept of 
social welfare services (which is a quasi- 
theoretical exercise m abstraction of what may 
be desired," in a longer time perspective), the 
scope of social welfare services as opera- 
tionahsed m the plan (which has a shorter time 
perspective of usually five years), and the 
administrative responsibihty of a Mmistry or 
Department of Social Welfare for welfare 
services (which generally but not entirely 
corresponds to the plan) 

Social welfare, m the traditional sense, 
meant rehef, curative and rehabihtative services 
for a target group, namely, the chents of 
welfare. It concerned itself more with trymg to 
solve the problems of the chents after they had 
arisen It was basically nucro-oriented m 
approach. The primary motivating forces were 


humanitanamsm and chanty. Welfare, thus 
viewed, was not considered by and large as a 
development concern but rather as one of the 
late entrants for co-shanng whatever 
‘surpluses’ could be ‘spared’ 

The utter madequacy of this approach, 
specially m the context of developing countnes 
v^ere poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, high 
infant mortality, malnutntion and poor 
housmg afflict a very large segment of the 
population and are to a very large extent 
responsible for the problems which required a 
welfare intervention, led to the evolution of the 
developmental approach and thrust to welfare 
to make it an mtegral part of the development 
process. Thus conceived, welfare would imply 
as much concern for the traditional chents of 
welfare services, as for the well-being of the 
underpnvileged and handicapped sections of 
society, which gets reflected throgh a vanety of 
policy and programme options m different 
sectors, both economic and social, that would 
enable the individual and the group to realise 
Uieir fuU potentiahties of development. In this 
reasonmg, social welfare becomes synonymous 
with social development, but is retained m 
preference to the latter which is at the moment 
more of the nature of a concept or movement 
that IS strugghng to have an accepted body of 
theory and practice The vanety of usages and 
understandmgs regardmg the concept and 
scope of social development have not helped to 
provide a common base for discussion 

At the global level, too, m vanous seimnars 
and conferences, organised by the Umted 
Nations and other international agencies, the 
question of definition of social welfare has 
cropped up as also the issue whether it should 
be considered a field, a goal, a method or a 
process or, for pragmatic reasons, related to 
the current adimnistrative responsibilities ui 
social welfare m a country which defines the 
practice, or related to the plan document 
which describes the philosophy, the objectives, 
the mstruments and the fields The question of 
definmg soaal welfare primarily m terms of the 
philosophy, methods and fields of professional 
work, though not necessanly lumted by it, has 
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also cropped up While there is a large degree 
of correspondence between them, they are not 
identical Furthermore, social welfare 
problems are multi-dimensional, requirmg an 
mter>disciphnary approach and mter-sectoral 
mtegration of pohcies and programmes, the 
extent of use of skills of professional social 
work would, therefore, depend upon the 
nature of the intervention strategy and the 
programmes It is generally agreed that any 
definition of social welfare should be 
comprehensive enough to mdicate not only the 
custodial and remedial functions of social 
welfare but also its preventive and 
developmental functions and the changes that 
are takmg place m programmes and activities in 
social welfare m response to the changmg 
scene; it should mclude soaal welfare mputs m 
areas of health, education, housmg, rural 
development, urban renewal, etc 
A document prepared by the Umted Nations 
on "Social Welfare Planning m the Context of 
National Development Plans”, after 
considering the definitions, scope and practice 
of social welfare m different countries, defined 
social welfare as follows “For plannmg 
purposes, the field of social welfare can be 
defined as a body of organised activities which 
are basically meant to enable individuals, 
groups and communties to improve their own 
situation, adjust to changmg conditions and 
participate m the tasks of development These 
activities, requirmg special skills m social 
diagnosis, human relations and mformal 
education among others, can be differentiated 
for mstance from the body of health services or 
from the basic facihties available for formal 
education and vocational traming Some of the 
soaal welfare activities play a supportive role m 
helpmg achieve the plannmg objectives of 
related sectors (self-help housing or 
motivational work for family plannmg, for 
mstance) Some are meant to enable local 
atizens to partiapate m self-help projects and 
help to create the social climate that is an 
essential condition of development Some of 
the soaal welfare activities are auned more 


directly at helpmg vulnerable groups or 
categones of people to achieve, to the greatest 
extent possible, the minimum social 
standards" ’ 


TRENDS BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 

Before considering the strategy and 
approach to social welfare m the five year 
plans. It 15 necessary bnefly to recall the trends 
m the hundred years or so preceding 
independence During this period, the 
approach to social welfare was more soaal 
problem and social reform oriented 
(prevention of sati, prevention of child 
marriage, widow mamage, etc ) with mterest 
focused on basic structu^ and mstitutional 
reforms and changes m pubhc attitudes and 
opmions There was considerable pubhc 
mvolvement m the discussion of social 
problems and their solution, m which the press 
also played a leadmg part. Social welfare 
programmes during the penod were basically 
mdigenous m thought, objectives, content and 
implementation There were, however, some 
exraptions, such as the welfare organisations 
staf^'°by. missionanes or the soaal defence 
legislation which was mfluenced by Bntish 
enactments There was greater stress m the 
services on maintenance, care and 
rehabihtation. The patronage of national 
leaders who, despite Aeir mvolvement m the 
struggle for mdependence, devoted time and 
energy for wdfare work, was mstnunental m 
the establishment of welfare organisations with 
which they retamed close contact The role of 
the State m the execution of welfare 
programmes was negligible The services 
established through voluntary effort were 
unevenly spread, dependmg upon the existence 
of responsive workers and appropnate 
leadership The mstitutions were generally 
personahty onented and their functionmg was 
not mstitutionalized The welfare response was 
generally ad hoc and spontaneous While they 
lacked professionalism in the modem 
connotation of the term, they were imbued 
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with considerable fervour and dedication of 
the workers, humanitarianism and 
vohintarmess 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE PLANS 

For the promotion of welfare m its wider 
sense, a positive role for the State is envisaged 
m the Directive Pnnaples of State Pohcy and 
m other Articles relating to women, children 
and other disadvantaged sections of soaety 
through provisions relating to education, 
nutrition, pubhc assistance, employment, 
health, etc. The launchmg of the five year 
plans in India gave a concrete shape to the 
efforts for realising the goals and aspirations as 
laid down m the Constitution. 

The First Five Year Plan (1951-5Q gives the 
scope of social welfare services m very 
comprehensive terms* “The object of socid 
welfare is the attamment of social health which 
implies the realization of such objectives as 
adequate hvmg standards, the assmance of 
social justice, opportunities for cultural 
development through mdividual and group 
expressions and readjustment of human 
relations leading to social harmony ” 
Subsequent sections descnbe the prograipmes 
and pobcies pertammg to welfare of women, 
children, youth, the faihily, imder-pnviledged 
groups, social defence and welfare of the 
handicapped. Youth movements, the scout 
movements, youth counsellmg, youth and 
volunteer services and national physical fitness 
are also discussed However, the 
comprehensive view of welfare was not backed 
by outlays, as only Rs. 4 crores were allotted, 
liie admmistrative mfrastructie for social 
welfare services was very weak with no Ministry 
or Department for social welfare at the Centre 
or in the States The most significant 
development m the First Plan was the settmg 
up of the Central Social Welfare Board in 1953 
to promote and assist voluntary effort. 

The Second Rve Year Plan (1956-61) 
mamtains the comprehensive note struck m the 
First Plan* “Socid Welfare is concerned with 
the well-bemg of the entue community and not 


Development of Social Weffare Services 

only of particular sections of the population 
which may be handicapped m one way or the 
other**. It draws attention, however, to the gap 
between the aims of welf^are and the rate of 
growth of welfare services, and states that the 
growth of services is a slow process, the 
constramt of resources and other factors (lack 
of tramed personnel and organisations and 
lack of data) tendmg to limit the immediate 
objectives of social welfare services to groups 
which are in a vulnerable position or ne^ 
special attention. The programmes of this 
s^or discussed m the five year plan document 
relate to social legislation, welfare of women 
and children, family welfare, youth welfare, 
physical and mental fitness, correctional 
admmistration, welfare of the handicapped 
and prohibition. The Second Plan provide an 
outlay or Rs 19 crores. Among the important 
programmes launched during this penod were 
the condensed courses of education for women 
and the socio-economic programmes for 
women m need of work and wages. 

The Third Five Year Plan (1961-6Q is more 
^ecific: “Welfare services are directed m 
particular towards those sections of the 
commumty which need special care and 
attention’* The programmes discussed m this 
document relate mamly to women and child 
welfare, social defence, welfare of the 
handicapped, grant-m-aid to voluntary 
orgamsations, traming, and research and 
admmistration. A sigmficant development was 
the establishment of a Department of Social 
Welfare m the Central Government m 196^ 
thus providmg for the first tune a full-fledged 
administrative set-up to promote, sponsor, 
duect and implement welfare services. The 
major schemes undertaken during this period 
were social and moral hygiene and after-care 
programmes, pre-vocational trainmg centres, 
integrated services for child welfare 
demonstration projects, Balsevika tramuig 
centres, grants-in-aid to voluntary 
organisations workmg in the field of social 
welfare, welfare of mmates of perman^ 
babihty homes and mfirmanes, condensed 
courses of education for women, socio- 
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economic programmes for women m need of 
work and wages, education and trainmg 
centres for the handicapped, scholarships to 
the handicapped, etc 

The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) 
provided a larger allocation (Rs 76 81 crores), 
but made somewhat modest claims about the 
scope of social welfare and the role of the 
State. It observed that the government can 
attempt only hmited tasks m trymg to ensure 
optimal benefits from both State and voluntary 
efforts Such tasks vallmdude various types of 
assistance — monetary, technical and 
administrative — to voluntary organisations 
Some of the schemes implemented during the 
plan were family and child welfare projects, 
supplementary nutrition feedmg, grants-m-aid 
to voluntary organisation, research, trammg, 
rehabihtation services and placement services 
for the physcially handicapped, educational 
work m favour of prohibition, soao-economic 
programmes for women m need of work and 
wages, condensed courses of education for 
adult women, etc 

The Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) took a 
more expansive view of the role of the State m 
the organisation of welfare services m contrast 
to the restncted role visualised m the Fourdi 
Plan Also, m refrestung contrast to the earher 
plans. It emphasised the developmental 
orientation to the approach and strategy for 
social welfare and the role of preventive 
.'services and of programmes which would 
enable the physically and socially handicapped 
to realise their full potentiahties for growth and 
development and bring them into the 
mainstream of national development It also 
stressed the need for mtegration with 
programmes m other social and economic 
sectors, mtegration with the mmimum needs 
programmes (mcorpoiated for the first time m 
the Fifth Plan) and mtegration with the overall 
strategy for removal of poverty It called for 
the expansion of services for the socially and 
the physically handicapped and the promotion 
and sponsoi^ip of voluntary effort To an 
extent, the devdopment orientation to welfare 
m Indian plannmg reflected the dehberations 


and recommendations of the International 
Conference of Muiisters Responsible for Soaal 
Welfare (1968) The Fifth Plan allocated a 
marginally higher outlay (Rs 86 13 crores), but 
provided for the launchmg of several new 
programmes on a national scale such as 
mtegrated child development services, services 
for children m need of care and protection, 
functional hteracy, creches for children, 
mtegrated education, etc. It also witnessed the 
adoption of the National Pohcy on Children m 
1974, the setting up of the National Children’s 
Board, with the Prime Minister as chairman, 
and a considerable strengthenmg of the 
admmistrative mfrastructure at the Centre for 
implem^ntmg services The Sixth Plan 
(1980-85) reiterated the approach and strategy 
outlmed m the Fifth Plan and mdicated that it 
supplements the general development 
programmes for the disadvantaged Larger 
outlays were provided for social welfare 
schemes (Rs 271 97 crores) Apart firom 
sizable expansion of some Schemes bke 
mtegrated child devebpment services, some 
new schemes like aids and apphances for the 
physically handicapped were mtroduced 

MAIN FEATURES 

In the three decades of development 
planning begmnmg in 1951, the mam trends m 
the development of social welfare services may 
be bnefly stated as follows 

(1) In the five year plans, social welfare has 
not mcluded m its purview social security, 
which currently covers only work force m the 
organised sector and mcludes pension, 
provident fund, gratiuty and other retirement 
benefits, medical care, compensatory 
payments, etc , under Various legislative and 
administrative measures within the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Mmistry" sf 
Labour 

In the earher plans, pubhc assistance 
programmes (cash assistance) were kept 
outside the purview of the plan and the States 
were expect^ to meet these requirements from 
the non-plan budget Old age pubhc assistance 
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programmes of the nature of non-contnbutoiy 
old age pension are bemg financed m almost all 
the States from their non-plan budgets They 
owe their existence to administrative orders 
and non-statutory notifications. Lately, the 
severely physically handicapped and widows 
have been brought withm the purview of such 
assistance m several States But here agam, 
cash assistance is granted on the criteria of 
absence of mcome or very poor mcome, 
absence of near family members who have the 
social obligation to support, etc , the 
govemmg consideration bemg that but for 
such pension, the person would be destitute 

(2) Unhke many other countries, the 
development of socid welfare services m India 
has taken place outside the statutory 
framework except m the case of (i) socid 
defence which has a legislative history of more 
than a hundred years (such enactments m India 
bemg genrally a sequel to similar enactments m 
Britain), and (ii) social reforms where, too, 
legislative hsitory goes back to the pre- 
independence period and was conceived more 
as measures to prohibit, regulate, control and 
reform, rather than to lay the foundations for 
the development of social welfare services 
Social reform legislations have, however, 
suffered considerably from weak enforcement 
and have not generally been mstrumental in the 
development of services 

(3) The outlay for the social welfare sector m 
absolute terms has shown an mcrease from Rs 
4 crores m the First Plan to Rs 272 crores m 
the Sixth Plan However, the allocation in 
terms of proportion of total public sector 
outlay has remained less than 0.5 percent. Even 
m the Sixth Plan, it is only 0 28 percent of the 
total public sector outlay If only the State 
plans are considered, the outlay for social 
^\elfare sector is 0 25 percent of the total State 
plan outlay However, there is vanation 
betv^een States/Union Territones— m 12 
States/Union Temtones, the percentage 
outlay for social welfare is less than 0 25 
percent, in II States/Union Temtones it is 
between 0 25 and 0 50 percent, m 5 States/ 
Union Temtones it is between 0 50 and 0 99 


percent, and m 3 Umon Temtones it is 
between 1.00 percent and 1 50 percent If only 
the Central plan outlay is considered, the 
percentage outlay for social welfare is 0.32 
percent 

The availabihty of resources for programmes 
m the social welfare sector has thus been extra- 
ordmanly low, reflectmg the low pnonty it has 
received The Workmg Groups constituted by 
the Plannmg Commission for advising on the 
sectoral five year plan for social welfare have 
recoimnended outlays and programmes which 
have not, however, found a place m the plans 
It should, however, be clanfied that m India, 
several programmes for the social and the 
physically handicapped, and the under- 
pnvileged sections of society are unplemented 
m the plan m other social services sectors as 
wiell (mainly m the sectors of education, 
nutntion, health and family welfare, labour 
welfare, backward classes welfare, rural 
development, cooperation, etc ) and therefore 
the totahty of the mput is much larger than 
may appear from outlays speafically mdicated 
for social welfare. 

(4) Central and State allocations of finanaal 
resources for the plans show a wide divergence 
In the Constitution, the tenn social welfare 
does not occur either m the Union List, the 
State List or the Concurrent List. However, 
while some items falling withm the purview of 
social welfare occur m these lists, others do not 
find an entry m either of the lists Both the 
Central and State Governments have therefore 
a responsibility for the promotion of welfare 
services This responsibihty is discharged m 
programme and financial terms through the 
classification of plan schemes mto Central, 
Centrally sponsored and State plan schemw. 
Over the years, there has been a demand by me 
States, m gen^ terms, to reduce the numbff 
of Central sponsored schemes and allocate the 
resources to the States as they have viewca 
Centrally sponsored schemes as an 
encroachment by the Centre mto the States 
spheres of action 

Generally speakmg, mitiatives m policy 
makmg, plannmg and programmmg ni a 
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number of spheres have come from the Centre 
and are to some extent a reflection of the 
system of plannmg as also the low pnonty 
accorded by the States to the sector of socid 
welfare This is seen m the pattern of outlays at 
the Centre and the States The proportion of 
Plan outlays at the Centre (Central schemes + 
Centrally sponsored schemes) and the States 
has varied from plan to plan In the Fourth 
Plan, only 28 9 percent of the total social 
welfare outlay was allocated to the States, m 
the Fifth Plan, the percentage was 26 2 In the 
Sixth Plan the percentage of outlay allocated 
to the States is 44 8 A noticeable feature is the 
much higher percentage mcrease m outlays m 
the State plans for social welfare In the case of 
the Central plan, the outlay has mcreased from 
Rs. 63.S3 cores m the Fifth Plan to Rs 150 00 
crores m the Sixth Plan (about two and a half 
times), m the plans of States/Union 
Temtones, however, the mcrease is from Rs 
22 60 crores m the Fifth Plan to Rs 121 97 
crores m the Sixth Plan (more than five tunes) 

The pattern of finanaal assistance for 
Centrally sponsored schemes which m the 
earher plans was shared between the Centre 
and the States (it vaned from 50 to 100 percent 
for different schemes m the social welfare 
sector) was modified later and was fiilly met by 
the Centre m the Fourth and Fifth Plans 
However, the pnnciple of shaimg was revived 
m the Sixth Plan and two patterns are m 
evidence m the soaal welfare sector — 100 
percent central assistance for two schemes, and 
50 percent central assistance for three schemes 

(5) Both m the Centre and m the States the 
budget provision m the earher plan periods has 
been generally less than the plan outlay For 
instance, m the Fourth Plan, as agamst a plan 
outlay of Rs 80.96 crores, Rs 76 62 crores was 
provided m the budgets Howevo: m the Sixth 
Plan, for the sector as a whole as well as for 
sevei^ schemes the plan outlay is hkely to be 
exceeded, as m the first three years, the budget 
provision was 72 3 percent of the Sixth Plan 
outlay 

(6) The extent of utilisation of budget 
provision has improved over the years both at 


the Centre and m the Statess In the earher 
years, there was surrender of funds particularly 
m regard to new schemes because of delays m 
getting them approved, inadequate 
administrative maclwery, particularly m the 
States, and the absence of viable agencies or 
institutions which could absorb the funds For 
instance, m the Fourth Plan, the percentage of 
budgetary utilisation at the Centre was 86 89 
percent, m the Fifth Plan it improved to 93 02, 
subsequently it has been more than 95 percent 
However, there is considerable vanation 
between schemes m regard to the utilisation of 
budget provision While m the case of some 
there have been fairly large reappropnations to 
permit larger eiqienditure than was ongmally 
budgeted for, m the case of other schemes 
there have been sigmficant shortfalls 

(7) There has been a quahtative change m the 
types of programmes that are now bemg 
undertaken m the social welfare sector, and m 
the scale of their operations. The horizon for 
social welfare programmes is becommg more 
comprehensive, the emphasis shiftmg to 
developmental programmes rather than 
schemes of care and settmg up of mstitutions 
for catermg only to mdividuals with problems 
Thus, for mstance, development of children 
from under-pnvileged sections of society 
through a range of enabling programmes like 
mtegrated child development services, creches, 
etc are receivmg hi^ pnonty The actual 
programmmg exercise shows a definite 
emphasis on services which are preventive or 
developmental m nature Inter-sector Imkages 
for different programmes are also now b eing 
more firmly tied up not only at the p lanning 
stage but also at different levels of 
implementation and machmery set up to 
coordmate the different arrangements The 
scale of operations for some of the schemes 
also shows a significant mcrease For mstance, 
for the socio-economic programme for women 
m need of work and wages miplemented by the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the total 
eiqienditure m the Fourth Plan (1969-74) was 
Rs. 8 32 lakhs, m 1980-81 alone it was Rs 235 
lakhs. Sunilarly, m the scheme of condensed 
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courses for education for adult women, the 
total expenditure in the Fourth Plan was Rs 
78 92 lakhs, whereas m 1980-81 alone it was Rs. 
12S lakhs. Several new schemes such as 
mtegrated child development services, creches, 
provision of aids and apphances to the 
physically handicapped, functional hteracy for 
women, etc., have been mtroduced with 
sizeable allocations. 

(8) In terms of allocation of outlays among 
different categones, child development has 
received the largest outlays, followed by 
women’s welfare and welfare of the physically 
handicapped. In the Fifth Plan (1974-79), 59 6 
percent of the expenditure m the Centrd plan 
in the social welfare sector was on child 
development, 20 5 percent on women’s 
development, 12 1 percent on the welfare of 
the physically handicapped, and 7.8 percent on 
other programmes In the Sixth Plan (1980-85), 
51 5 percent of the outlay is on child 
development, 23 4 percent on women’s 
development, 16 3 percent on welfare of the 
physically handicapped, and 8.8 percent on 
other programmes 

(9) A sizable part of the plan outlay at the 
Centre is utilised m the form of grant-m-aid to 
voluntary organisations for unplementuig 
approved schemes. In the Sixth Plan, for 
instance, approximately one half of the Central 
plan outlay is in the form of grant-m-aid to 
voluntary organisations mainly through the 
Central Social Welfare Board, but also directly 
by the Mmistry of Soaal Welfare 

(10) There has been considerable 
strengthening of the admmistrative machmeiy 
for the formulation and implementation of 
social welfare schemes, particularly at the 
Centre The first major landmark was the 
creation of a Department of Social Welfare at 
the Centre in 1964 and the creation of a 
separate Ministry of Social Welfare in 1979 
The Department began to be headed by a 
Secretary from 1974 Three programme 
Bureaux each headed by a Joint Secretary have 
been created. A separate Technical Division 
was created in 1974 for plannmg, research, 
evaluation and monitormg of soaal welfare 


schemes. Sunilar strengthening has taken pla c e 
m the Central Social Welfare Board and m the 
Planning Commission. Some other unportant 
landmarks have been the creation of the 
National Children’s Board m 1974, with the 
Prune Mmister as Chairman, the settmg up of 
the National Committee on Women with the 
Prime Mmister as Chairman; the mclusion of a 
separate chapter on women’s development for 
the first time in the Sixth Plan; settmg up and 
streamlmmg the machmery for coordmation 
between different imnistnes; preparation of 
Iiluepnnts of plans of action for women, 
children and Ae handicapped; and strong 
advocacy roles during the International 
Women’s Year (1975), International Year of 
the Child (1979), and International Year of 
Disabled Persons (1981) 

Admmistrative machmeiy m the States has 
also developed, and several States now have a 
Secretary with sole or primary resppnsibihty 
for soci^ welfare. For plannmg, programming 
and implementation, most States now have 
separate Directorates of Social Welfare. At the 
district level, too, social welfare officers have 
been appomted in most of the States 

REVIEW 

Despite gams in laying the foundations for 
the development of social welfare services 
through sizeable mcrease m allocations ni 
recent years, strengthening of admmistrative 
machmeiy smee the imddle of the Fifth Plan, 
and a number of pohey and programme 
mitiatives with endorsement from the highest 
levels of deasion making, some madequaaes 
are also evident. These may be bnefly listed as - 
follows 

(1) Plannmg and programming suffers due 
to extremely low outlays and uncertamty about 
the extent of outlays m the subsequent years. 
This affects the undertakmg of preparatory 
work for the expansion of services m 
subsequent years In the absence of a relatively 
smooth growth rate of outlays for different 
programmes, sudden spurts lead to 
considerable strains and tend to quahtatively 
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affect the programmes speaally m spheres such 
as trammg of manpower. Arrangements for 
supportive services from other sectors also 
come under pressure 

(2) Social security, particularly pubhc 
assistance, has been kept outside the purview 
of the plan on the consideration that schemes 
such as old age pension (non-contnbutory cash 
assistance)' are non-developmental Goser 
scrutmy would, however, show that social 
welfare cannot divorce itself of humamtanan 
considerations Furthermore, there is an 
element of arbitrarmess m the sense that old 
age homes can be mcluded as a plan scheme 
even though it is a more expensive form of 
care, but old age cash assistance for those m 
du-e need cannot be classified as such 
Fortunately, the Seventh Fmance Commission 
has shown foresight and understandmg and 
allowed for such expenditure m decidmg on the 
devolution of resources to the States m their 
non-plan budgets 

(3) The process of clearance of new plan 
schemes and modifications of existmg schemes 
takes an unduly long time The Plannmg 
Commission and the Mmistry of Fmance 
separately examme the proposals made by the 
Mmistry of Social Welfare and often a time- 
consummg process of several rounds of 
comments and clanfications follows mstead of 
a jomt meetmg for decidmg on the basic 
parameters withm which a scheme is to be 
formulated Even programmes recommended 
for inclusion by the Working Groups 
constituted for a five year plan do not have an 
easy passage 

(4) The enforcement of measures of social 
legislation, specially those relating to women 
and children, has been very weak, m some 
cases hke dowry, the problem has become 
aggravated despite the legislation prohibiting 
dowry In the case of social defence legislation, 
the coverage as well as the orgamsation of 
services has been madeguate For certam 
problem areas hke adoption, it has not been 
possible to have even enablmg legislation 
despite the urgmgs of several voluntary 
organisations Social action, social reform. 


social movements and social legislation which 
developed such close hnks under the leadership 
and guidance of the national leaders, even 
though they were then actively engaged m the 
struggle for independence, have, after 
mdependence, lost their dynamism and fervour 
and have chartered for themselves relatively 
mdependent paths 

(5) The planmng and administrative 
mac^ery for the programmes, particularly m 
the States/Umon Temtones, is rather weak 
The State plans are often of the nature of 
aggregation of schemes and their financial 
requirements. In the States, the plannmg 
departments do not have a umt for social 
welfare; it is the State directorates/ 
departments of social welfare which do the 
exercises relating to the plan and send them to 
the planmng departments for mcorporation m 
the State plan Once a scheme has been 
hunched, the general tendency is to resort to 
mcremental budgeting with respect to the 
scheme, sometimes with a few modifications m 
regard to cost mputs or target beneficiary 
groups Usually the scheme is not reviewed m 
the context of the problem and its changmg 
nature and dunensions, and the overall 
mtervention strategy that is needed The 
machinery at the district levels for 
implementing social welfare schemes is weak 
and at the block level vutually non-existent 
The machmery for supervision and inspection 
IS also very madeguate and the positive role of 
supervision m promoting standards of services 
and m remforcmg the trammg and experience 
of the functionary is by and large not 
recognised The situation is made worse by the 
relatively recent phenomenon of frequent 
transfers of Secretanes/Directors of Social 
Welfare which affects sound pl ann ing and 
implementation Techmcal eigiertise m social 
wdfare is very madequately utilised, specially 
m plannmg, programnung and implementation 
m the States 

(6) There is weak coordmation m planning 
and implementation at the State level between 
the State social welfare departments and the 
State social welfare advisory boards Even the 
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promotion of the voluntary sector m the State 
and assistance to voluntary organisations are 
by and large mdependent endeavours and the 
coordination is more notional and of the 
nature of awareness rather than a partnership 
or joint sector role In the earlier plans 
amounts disbursed by the CSWB to voluntary 
organisations m the States was small but m the 
Sixth Plan (1980-85), the Central Soaal 
Welfare Board has an outlay of Rs. 42 73 
crores for givmg as grants-m-aid to voluntary 
organisations as compared to an outlay of Rs 
121 97 crores in the plans of States/Union 
Temtones. 

(7) The machmery for monitormg of 
programmes is rather weak and smce most of 
the programmes are implemented m the States, 
the absence of an adequate mfrastructure for 
monitormg has prevented a proper feedback 
being received both at the mstallation and 
implementation phases. At present the general 
practice is to closely oversee the progress m 
regard to expenditure, and 'numbers of 
uistitutions/beneficianes m aggregate terms 
Monitoring in terms of the objectives of the 
programme and the visualisation of the system 
as a multi-tiered pyramidal structure with 
technically tramed staff, is by and large absent 
except in the case of the scheme for mtegrated 
child development services Here, too, the 
extent of utilisation of the feedback at the 
State level shows considerable vanation 

(8) While social welfare has been a low 
priority sector at the Centre and the States, it is 
virtually non-existent at the level of the local 
authonties which have shown only marginal 
interest m the promotion and development of 
welfare services. Panchayati Raj mstitutions 
and local bodies have been more concerned 
with catering to then conventional mumcipal 
functions, rather than expanding their 
horizons to meet at least some of the basic 
welfare needs. 

(9) There is variation m the development of 
soci^ welfare services not only between States 
but also withm a State and between urban and 
rural areas and between the bigger cities and 


the towns. This pattern has tended to remforce 
Itself over the years despite plan directives and 
attempts by the adimmstration to rectify the 
situation. To some extent this is a reflection of 
the tendency for further development to be 
absorbed and pushed mto areas which have 
the mfrastructure and the capacity to utilise 
funds A large number of schemes are operated 
through grants-in-aid to voluntary organisa- 
tions Therefore, areas which already have a 
developed voluntary effort and good 
leadership and can solicit funds are able to 
marghal more resources The grant-in-aid 
mechanism has not been able to rectify the 
situation despite some concessions m this 
regard 

(10) The unevenness in the development of 
welfare services is not only in terms of 
geographical distribution but also in terms of 
types of services; for instance, there are large 
areas m the country which are not covered by 
services for different categories of the 
physically handicapped. Services in the urban 
areas have not developed extension wings to 
reach out to the rural areas. To a large extent, 
this IS because even m the urban areas, despite 
the relatively greater availability in numencal 
terms, the services are still far short of 
requirements The absence of local level 
organisations interested in welfare services hM 
added to the problem. Furthermore, tramed 
workers are not available in rural and tnbal 
areas 

(11) Although there has been considerable 
expansion m the traming of field level 
functionanes for different programmes Md 
some schemes hke the integrated child 
development services provide for inservia 
trammg, no manpower policy has emerged, 
wdiether m the Centre or m the States m regar 
to the employment and trammg of manpower, 
particularly at intermediate and higher levels 
There is also a wide variation in trammg/ 
orientation programmes m terms of duration, 
syllabus and methods of mstruction By an 
large, training programmes are heaviy 
dependent on class room mstruction rain 
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than on training on the job They also suffer 
from deficiencies m the trammg mfrastructure 
and training technology The use of 
supervision as a tool to remforce trammg is 
another problem area which has great potential 
but has not been used to the full 

(12) Smce the Fifth Plan, the availabihty of 
data on the nature and dimensions of different 
problems and on the unplementation of 
different schemes has improved due to the 
statistics generated by organisations hke the 
Census, the National Sample Survey 
Organisation, research sponsored by the 
Mmistiy of Social Welfare, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, Umversity Grants 
Commission and others and statistics compiled 
by different mmistnes The utilisation of 
research and evaluation studies and social 
statistics to unprove programme plannmg and 
implementation is, however, unsatisfactory. 
This problem is particularly noticeable m 
plannmg, programnung and implementation at 
the State level 

(13) There is no structure for regulatmg, 
mspectmg, promotmg and ensurmg standards 
of services or for accrediting/hcencmg of 
mstitutions before they are allowed to organise 
services or to receive fUnds This has resulted m 
considerable vanation m the types of services 
that are given, physical and other facilities that 
are available, and the employment of tramed 
manpower 

SUGGESTIONS 

In a country hke India m which almost half 
the population belong to the economically 
disadvantaged category, soaal welfare pohaes 
and programmes are very clearly hnked with 
the general development of the country, the 
development of social services, and the rise m 
social and economic status of the population 
Nonetheless, some of the more important areas 
of action could be outhned 

(1) Social welfare should be given a higher 
planning pnonty and outlays provided 
accordmgly Social welfare should not be 
considered by planners as only a rehef or 
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custodial activity or a humanitarian service Its 
vital role in anti-poverty development 
strategies and m human resource development 
has to be recognised 

(2) Destitution had histoncally been the first 
diarge of social welfare and a large number of 
countnes have provided social secunty 
coverage m a vanety of ways for such an 
exigency In the earher phases, this was more m 
the nature of pnvidmg rehef after destitution 
had arisen, m the current phase, the trend is to 
prevent such destitution from occurrmg 
through a range of social secunty measures In 
our country, while comprehensive social 
secunty of the nature of non-contnbutory cash 
assistance and medical care is still a distant 
goal. It IS nonetheless necessary to consohdate 
the be ginning s m most of the States/Union 
Temtones for provision of cash assistance on a 
monthly basis to the old, the handicapped, the 
widowed and smular categones who are very 
poor and have no dose relatives to support 
them The unplementation of these schemes 
should be taken over by the soaal welfare 
department. It would equally be necessary to 
have a wide range of mstitutional and non- 
institutional services for children, women and 
die physically handicapped who are on the 
verge of destitution but who can be helped to 
realise theu* full potentiahties for growA and 
development and become sdf-rehant Some 
kmd of social secunty coverage for the self- 
employed and wage earners m the unorganised 
sectors diould also be considered 

(3) The preventive and developmental 
onentation of soaal welfare has to be 
considerably strengthened This would also 
imply considerable strengthenmg of its 
coordmatmg, promotional and jomt sectoral 
roles so that the numbers needing curative and 
rehabilitative services are reduced, and the 
under-pnvileged and handicapped groups are 
brought into the mainstream of national 
development 

(4) The formulation of soaal welfare 
strategies and mtervention programmes should 
not depend only on analysis of the past 
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expenence or the present needs. It is very 
necessary to undertake futunstic exercises so 
that new and emerging social problems are 
anticipated and alternative intervention 
strategies considered well m advance Social 
welfare should widen its horizons to mclude 
social problems, social issues and social aspects 
of economic development so that it can 
mteract with other sectors and facilitate 
preparation of integrated economic 
development programmes m which the social 
dimensions are not lost sight of 

(S) The plannmg machmery for welfare 
services needs to be considerably streamhned, 
particularly at the State and the distnct level, 
by havmg professionally tramed staff to 
undertake more systematic plan formulation 
for the sector, mvolvmg problem identification 
and problem analysis; evaluative review of 
existmg strategies and services and levels of 
development; formulation of the mtervention 
strategy, drawmg up schemes, monitonng the 
progress of schemes; compilation of statistics, 
and evaluation. The plan exercise should take 
mto account not only the pubhc sector but also 
the voluntary sector and the non-plan 
expenditure. The plannmg team should be 
multi-disciplmaiy, as most of the social welfare 
schemes require an inter-sectoral approach 

(Q The administrative machmery for socid 
welfare at the State, distnct and block levels 
needs to be made extension-onented, movmg 
out to reach people It should be considerably 
strengthened, specially smce the allocations for 
welfare services are now mcreasmg and there is 
a much wider range of programmes All social 
welfare subjects should be provided within the 
purview of one department with a whole-time 
Secretary Transfer of senior personnel should 
take place only after a reasonable penod so 
that there is some contmuity m pohcy 

(7) Mechanisms have to be developed for 
closer coordmation and mtegration at the 
State, distnct and field level between the State 
Government and the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board; the vanous departments 
concerned, specially those engaged m rural 


development, should also effectively 
coordinate theu* programmes 

(8) With the considerable expansion of 
services at the field level, it has become 
necessary to consider the pattern of 
admmistrative mtegration and coordination to 
mmimise on the number of functionanes at the 
dehvery points This should take into 
consideration both economic development and 
social development functionaries The delivery 
system has to be streamlined and closely 
momtored 

(9) The machmery for monitonng social 
welfare schemes should be strengthened The 
monitonng exercise should not be hmited to 
mstallation of services and spendmg the 
budgetary provisions but should focus on 
achievements m relation to the objectives of 
the schemes The monitonng system should be 
multi-tiered with properly tramed staff at 
different levels — block, distnct. State and the 
Centre 

(10) The location and distribution of 
social welfare services should be carefully 
planned so that over a penod of time every 
block and distnct has at least the basic services 
Convergence or mtegration of services should 
not be taken to imply starving other areas of 
services 

(11) Tlie traming/onentation of manpower 
for social welfare needs to be looked mto. The 
orientation of decision-makers in plannmg and 
finance departments on the preventive and 
developmental functions of social welfare will 
help dispel the notion that soaal welfare is only 
liimted to curative, rehabilitative ana 
humanitarian functions. For those duectly 
mvolved m the adnunistration of social 
development programmes, short and long 
courses should be developed at senior and 
middle levels as well Traming of field level 
functionanes will achieve better results whm 
the middle and senior levels too have the 
trammg/orientation so that supervision 
becomes an input in the qualitative 
unprovement of the services The technology 
of trainmg needs to be carefully gone into so 
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that It IS more practice-onented The 
infrastructure and trainmg requuements of the 
training mstitutions needs to be carefully gone 
into Schools of Social Work should be 
mvolved m the trammg of field level 
functionaries on a regular basis 

(12) The promotion of voluntary effort and 
financial support to them have been accepted 
as a matter of pohcy Yet there are vast areas 
and fields which are uncovered These have to 
be carefully gone mto so that the grant-m-aid 
pohcy IS able to look mto special needs and 
reqmrements and a more responsive pohcy can 
be formulated by adoptmg a (hfferential 
system dependmg on geographical area target 
group, level of development and programme 
pnonties Voluntary agencies, too, requme to 
be onented with the adinimstrative and 
financial requurements that have to be 
comphed with where pubhc funds are mvolved 

(13) Schools of Social Work have at the 
present moment lumted mteraction with the 
social welfare directorates/departments m the 
States Social Work graduates do not get 
preference m the matter of employment m 
social welfare positions The role of Schools of 
Social Work needs to be carefully considered 
so that they can enhance then* effectiveness as 
agencies for trammg social welfare manpower 
at graduate and post-graduate level and as 
mstitutions with potential for trammg field 
level functionanes, and research, evaluation, 
documentation and professional advice 

(14) Research, evaluation and compilation 
of statistics should be strengthened for better 
plannmg and unplementation It is also 
necessary to bung about changes m the present 
situation whereby rather lumted use is made of 
research and equation studies m plannmg, 
programmmg and unplementation Decision- 
makers must msist on data bemg provided to 
them so that research and evaluation are not 
desirable appendages but functionally useful 
mstruments m the p lanning and administrative 
system 

(15) Malnutntion, mfant mortahty and 
morbidity are major problems afflicting Indian 


children These problems are largely the 
outcome of poverty, ilhteracy, ignorance of the 
mother about nutntion and health, high 
fertihty, poor environmental sanitation and 
hygiene, non-availabhty of drmkmg water, etc 
Mhou^ the mtervention strategy for tacklmg 
the problems of malnutntion and mfant 
mortahty has necessarily to be multi-sectoral, it 
would, nonetheless, be necessary for the 
Mmistry of Social Welfare to have a strong 
promotional and momtormg role m the 
relevant sectoral programmes In the case of 
children m need of care and protection, the 
mtervention strategy should provide a wide 
range of mstitutional and non-mstitutional 
services, particularly the latter, both withm and 
outside the statutory framework of Children 
Acts Programmes hke Integrated Child 
Development Services, which are basically 
preventive and developmental m nature, 
should be expanded Employment of children 
as wage earners below the age of 12 years 
diould be prohibited Even when they work as 
family workers or are self-employed due to 
econonuc necessity, supportive services would ' 
be necessary for their education and trammg 
The employment of older children should be 
regulated, with facihties provided for their 
protection and development 

(IQ In the case of women, development 
strategy has been to ensure that they are 
brought mto the mainstream and are able to 
get their due share firom the general sectors of 
development, particularly education, 
employment, he^th and nutntion. Their 
special problems, needs and handicaps, a 
number of which are the products of the 
existmg social and economic systems, have to 
be given due congmsance and special 
provisions made where necessary so that they 
are able to take full advantage of development 
programmes The Mmistry of Social 
Welfare should play a close momtormg and 
coordmatmg role at the Centre as well as for 
the States Women need to be assisted to 
reahse their rights and to cope with situa- 
tions ansmg from widowhood, desertion, 
cnme, etc. 
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(17) For the physically handicapped, a 
coordinated inter-sectoral strategy for 
prevention, early identification, treatment, 
education, training, rehabilitation and 
placement has to be developed Pohcies and 
programmes should aim at the integration of 
the handicapped in society 

(18) There are certain areas/problems which 
are relatively neglected because of higher 
pnonty given to other problems and needs and 
also because they are often m numerical terms 
relatively* small. Such, for instance, are 
problems relatmg to the care of the elderly 
divorced/separated women, etc It would be 
desirable at least to promote understanding, 
discussion and debate on the nature of the 
problems and its causes and dunensions, as it 
may be possible to enthuse and interest 
voluntary effort in the Held 

A B BOSE 


NOTE 

1 Social Welfare Planning in the Context of National 
Development Plans, United Nations, New York, 
1970, p 65 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
WORK EDUCATION 

While social welfare was not unknown m 
India through the centunes, social work 
education is not indigenous m ongm It was 
greatly influenced by the pattern of 
development of social work education in the 
United States of Amenca Until the thirties, 
social welfare in the USA was very much 
concerned with the provision of personal 
services, first through the Chanty Orgamsation 
Society and later through Pubhc Aid These 


personal services were followed by the 
development of family and child welfare 
services. The cases handled in these family and 
child welfare agencies reflected problems of 
relationship which led to mter-relationship 
help-seeking rather than meeting financial 
need, which was the concern of pubhc aid 
programmes. Casework, therefore, achieved 
the greatest development m family and child 
welfare, and medical and psychiatnc social 
work Because it was the first method of 
mtervention to develop m the context of 
personal services to meet mdmdual need, it 
was also the first to be mtroduced m the 
cumcula of the schools of social work m the 
USA and later m India 

Work with groups began to receive 
attention, as a helpmg method, with the influx 
of unmigrants to the USA and the setting up of 
Settlement Houses m immigrant and poor 
neighbourhoods It was a movement that 
imtially started in the east end of London in 
the last quarter of the nmeteenth century 
These Settlement Houses came to be known as 
group-serving agencies as they provided 
recreation, adult education, hteracy, and other 
services to children, adolescents, adults and 
aged m the community. While their earlier 
emphasis had been on the study of social 
problems (such as poverty, lU-health, housing) 
and social reform, eventually they lost these 
functions and the needs of vanous groups 
became the major targets of intervention The 
first cumculum m group work was estabhshed 
in 1923 at the Western Reserve University (now 
Case-Western Reserve) in Cleveland. Thus, 
group work emerged as a method of 
mtervention m work with people Later, it was 
greatly mfluenced by psychodynamic theonw 
and, hke casework, moved from tangible 
services to the area of human inter- 
relationships 

Commimity organisation was initially linked 
to the orgamsation of Commumty 
and the Community Fund in the USA whicn 
was estabhshed m 1918 as the Comm^iO' 
Chests and Councils of Amenca, Inc Their 
objectives were to plan, organise and sustaui 
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the growth of pnvate welfare Community 
organisation became, however, an important 
method of intervention m work with 
communities when the War on Poverty dunng 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
required the organisation of people in 
detenorated urban-n^^bourhoods, especially 
the organisation of the .black mmofity* 

Because of the histoncal development of 
these methods of mtervention m response to 
needs emanating from an mdustnal and urban 
donunated society, we find that casework 
preceded group work, and community work 
was the last to be incorporated m the social 
work cumculum m a systematic way Problems 
of personal adjustment, rather than systemic 
change, were the focus of the services and the 
trammg imparted to social welfare manpower 

In 1937, the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work laid down that all 
social work education must be offered at the 
graduate level by 1 October 1939 (begummg of 
the academic year m the umversities) Concern 
was felt over this decision m many quartAs 
with regard to the need for workers, especially 
for the tax supported services,” where 'the 
requuements were .not specific m terms of h 
degree m social work for purposes of 
recruitment As a result, the National 
Association of Schools' of Social 
Administration ‘was estabhshed in 1942, 
separate/rom the master’ s'level membership of 
the Amencan Association of Schools of Soaal 
Work, with the objective of accrediting 
mstitutions trammg workers at the bachelor’s 
leve^ The students generally had a broad social 
science, base and a few prehnunaiy courses m 
social ^^^are They were generally regarded as 
pre-professional programmes This situation 
lasted till 1946 when the National Council of 
Social Work Education was estabhshed as the 
accrediting body for both the master’s and the 
bachelor’s level programmes as multiple 
accreditation by two separate associations was 
not favoured These developments had 
considerable influence on social work 
education m India, as we shall see later, m 
relation to the urban context of social work 


education, the hnk with the university, and the 
nature of the cumculum with the triad of 
casework, group work and community work as 
the major methods of intervention 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Dr Gifford Manshardt, an Amencan 
Protestant missionary, who had graduated in 
theology from the University of Chicago, came 
to India in 1925 through the Amencan Marathi 
Mission, a Protestant Chnstian organisation 
This organisation decided to undertake work 
m slums and, with that objective, founded the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House in 1926, 
headed by Dr Chfford Manshardt as its first 
Director The agency was similar to a 
Settlement House m its objectives and 
^tivities It was located m an area which had 
many social problems including poverty, 
gambhng and prostitution 

Dr Manshardt mooted the idea of develop- 
mg a school of social work to meet the need for 
trained manpower to work in Indian 
conditions With financmg from the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust, the first school was 
founded m 1936 known as the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work and later 
renamed as the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences m 1944 (heremafter mentioned as 
TISS) Because it was founded by an 
Amencan, it had three major charactenstics 
imported from Amencan experience — it 
required a basic bachelor’s degree for 
admission, was for a duration of two years, 
and It was called a “School” much as m the 
Amencan pattern The school admitted 
students, once every alternate year because of 
the small size of the faculty which was locally 
recruited m order to be able to give mdmdud 
guidano^and "smce the profession of social 
work was m its infancy m India, we did not 
wish to turn out more graduates than might 
reasonably be expected to be employed on a 
professional basis” ^ This practice continued 
from 1936 to 1942, and thereafter it was 
discontmued 

The first library was assembled from a 
bibhography prepared by the University of 
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Chicago Library The faculty consisted of one 
German Jewish refugee, one Indian, with his 
background in education and theology, an 
Indian graduate of the University of Bombay 
with a background in sociology and an 
American Visiting Professor None had 
specific education in social work 

For almost another decade, there was no 
other programme of social work education m 
the country In 1947, both Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad, and Kashi 
Vidyapeeth, Varanasi, established such 
programmes Subsequently, several others 
came into existence, incluc^g Delhi m 1948, 
Baroda in 1950, Madras and Lucknow m 1954 
and another institution in Bombay (besides the 
TISS) in 1955 Thus, by the end of the second 
decade after the first institution was estabhshed 
m 1936, only 7 institutions were established 
The sixties experienced the highest rate of 
growth By 1975, when the Second Review 
Committee for Social Work Education 
established by the University Grants 
Commission undertook a survey, there were 34 
institutions for social work education 
(hereinafter referred to as the UGC Report).^ 
The Handbook on Social Work Education 
Facilities in India also reported 34 institutions 
in 197^ (hereinafter referred to as the 
Handbook) 

DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM 

Manshardt states that “the attempt to root 
training of social work m expenence was the 
work of the Tata School from its mception” * 
In spite of the above assertion, he observes 
that, in actuality, -the question of which, 
subjects were to be taught, was resolved by ' 
combining {he curricula of the Amencan 
schools of social work with'the'Bntish pattern' 
However, it was stated that western content 
was subjected to critical analysis for its 
applicability to India. Evidently, the method of 
building the curricula, based on identification 
of the problems that were faced m society and 
the tasks to be undertaken and then locating 
the subject matter to suit the tasks to be 
performed, was not utilised Rather, the 


methodology followed was, as happens too 
often with academicians, to try to fit and adapt 
existing curricula to existing conditions, since 
our framework for selection is often the 
subject matter rather than the problem calling 
for action 

The first curriculum mtroduced in 1936 by 
TISS, included the methods of social 
casework, administration and research 
Subjects related to sociology, economics, 
psychology and human development were 
offered. Subject matter on target groups 
mcluded the child, the family and juvende 
delinquents Medical and psychiatric 
mformation were also offered. All the courses 
were compulsory and no specialisations were 
offered 

For ten years the cumculum did not change 
and the subjects contmued to be pretty much 
the same. Neither group work nor community 
organisation had found their place m the 
syllabi although they were beginning to find a 
place m the cumcula of schools in the USA. 

The need to have a basic cumculum, 
common to all schools, was occupying the 
attention of the Amencan schools m the late 
thuties and the forties. Smce 1942, the 
Amencan Association of Schools of Soda 
Work tned to focus attention on a desirable 
'Minimum Cumculum’, and Sbme agreement 
was amved at which was superseded m 1944 by 
the ‘basic eight’® These courses included 
Public Welfare, Social Casework, Group 
Work, Community Organisation, Medica 
Information, Social Research, Psychiatry and 
Social Welfare Admimstration. TTie topics in 
the TISS syllabus were similar at that tmc 
except that the Amencan syllabus included 
-field and target group related mformation 

Because of the increase m the number of 
Schools in USA, there was continuing 
preoccupation in the forties with developuiB ® 
cumculum which could be recognised as the 
basic requirement for all professional work^* 
An early pioneer m this work was the School oi 
Social Service Admmistration, University ot 
Chicago. Another leader in the field, the New 
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York School of Social Work at Columbia 
University, began its own cumcular revision 
towards this end, in 1950, a half century after 
the establishment of these first two Schools m 
that country The major objective appeared to 
be to remove vestiges of too early a 
preoccupation with agency related concerns 
and to widen out to profession-related 
concerns Hence, the attempt was made to 
remove these specialisations from the syllabus 

It appears from the readmg of history that 
trammg for social work emanated from the 
needs of agencies and, therefore, early 
cumcula tended to be tied to su^ specific 
needs As the profession developed, there was 
a growing concern with identifying and 
transmitting a common professional base m the 
first degree awarded, with the emphasis on 
specialisations as areas for advanced study 
The well-known Hollis-Taylor report 
underscored the need for this change ^ 

Parallel to this academic search for a 
common base, later to be termed genenc, the 
separate national organisations for social 
workers which had been estabhshed merged m 
1955 These included the American 
Association of Psychiatnc Social Workers, 
Medical Social Workers, the Visitmg Teachers’ 
Association (School Social Workers), 
Association of Group Workers and 
Community Organisation, and the Amencan 
Association of Soaal Workers It then came to 
be known as the National Association of Social 
Workers In a sense, the influence of 
specialisation by fields was thus lessened 

In 1949, Gordon R Hamilton stated m an 
article m the Social Work Journal* "If we can 
agree that the older specialisations by 
agency settmg are breakmg down m the face of 
a broader base for social work, we shall be 
more prepared for the newer specialisations of 
advanced practice. administration, 
supervision, teachmg and research 

Commentmg on the above quote, the Hollis- 
Taylor report states that “m implying that 
social work specialisations should be 
charactensed by/{/ncr;o/i5mstead of hy agency 
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settings, Hamilton exhibits a sound 
understandmg of social work practice and keen 
msight concerning the essential nature of 
advanced professional education" 

By the tune the Amencan schools turned the 
decade of the forties, they had been mfiuenced 
by the thrust to become genenc However, 
because of the supremacy of casework as the 
method of problem-solvmg, at that time, 
genenc meant the use of this method across 
settings Later, group work was taught m a 
sunilar manner The combination of methods 
for producmg a social work generahst was a 
development of the late sixties 

While all these developments were takmg 
place m the USA, the cumculum of the then 
only school in India, TISS, remained 
unchanged matenally until the end of the 
second world war Dunng the first decade of 
its existence, the pressure on the School to 
mtroduce field related courses was growmg 
The Government and mdustnal concerns 
wanted Labour Welfare Officers who had 
more specialised content m their specific field 
The Report of the (Bhore) Health Survey and 
Development Committee (1945) recommended 
the settmg up of social services departments m 
hospitals and the necessity of utilismg 
psychiatnc social workers m the treatment of 
mental lUness At the same time, pressure was 
buildmg up from the field to provide personnel 
for the juvenile courts and probation officers 
for work with adult offenders Hence, there 
was a move towards introducing the 
specialisations of Labour Welfare and 
Personnel Management, Medical and 
Psychiatnc Social Work, and Cnminology and 
Correctional Adnunistration This is paraUel to 
the pressures on Amencan schools in their 
early years to prepare personnel for specific 
agency related jobs 

Secondly, dunng the penod immediately 
foUowmg the second world w'ar, the influence 
of the Amencan pattern on social work 
education here mcreased Specialisations in 
vanous fields of social work were mtroduced 
with either the assistance of Amencan experts 
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or deputing their faculty abroad Thus, the 
foundations of social work education were laid 
with very close links to another culture, and its 
special concerns which were related to an 
urban and mdustnal society, unlike India 
whose problems emanated from an agrarian 
society with mass poverty The problems of an 
agrarian society, with mass poverty, received 
less focus In fact, group work and community 
organisation first appeared in the basic courses 
in 1948-49, twelve years after the introduction 
of casework m the cumculum. 

By 1948-49, the TISS bulletin announced the 
first cumculum with specialisations and, 
interestingly, it was spread over five terms, of 
which the first four were to be focused on 
equipping “the student with the necessary 
scientific knowledge, professional philosophy, 
practical skills which enter mto the effective 
programme of social work. Although the 
Institute does not foster narrow specialisation 
during the first four terms, it has mtroduced 
specialisation courses for those who have 
successfully completed the programme of work 
during that penod. Such a programm helps 
students who desire to do advanced work m 
any particular field of social work 

These fields included Family and Child 
Welfare, Medical Social Work, Psychiatnc 
Social Work, and Personnel Management and 
Labour Welfare 

In 1949-50, the five terms contmued but the 
basic courses were covered m three terms and 
two terms were devoted to speaahsations 
Medical and Psychiatnc Social Work were 
combined and Public Welfare Admmistration 
was added This pattern was continued until 
1950-51. By 1951-52, the terms were brought 
down to four. The first year was genenc, with 
the specialisations in the second year, 
combined with some common courses 

While Amencan Schools had begun to shift 
to a genenc cumculum by the fifties, TISS had 
just estabhshed the field related speciahsations 
Since no other institutions existed before 1947, 
It was but natural that the newly estabhshed 
programmes after mdependence (1947) looked 


to the pioneer institution, TISS. Hence, a 
majonty of programmes m India have this 
pattern of specialisation by fields 


REVIEW OF THE PRESENT CURRICULA 

The present cumcula at the master’s and the 
post-graduate diploma level show that, out of 
30 institutions, 22 offer specialisations 
Usually, the first year is genenc, and in the 
second year, courses in the specialisations are 
offered. Field work and research are also 
related to the area of specialisation. 

The papers in the core content generally 
mclude Man and Society, Human Behaviour, 
History and Philosophy of Social Work, Fields 
of Social Work, Social Legislation, the three 
methods of Casework, Group Work and 
Community Work, and Administration and 
Research These tend to be the stereotyped 
subjects m the first year 

In the second year, most institutions offer 
the traditional speciahsations The UOC 
study*® showed that, of the 20 institutions with 
specialisations m their cumculum, 16 offered 
Labour Welfare/Personnel Management/ 
Industnal Relations Six mstitutions did not 
offer any papers in this specialisation 
Community Organisation/Development was 
offered by 14, Family and Child Wdfare by 12, 
Correctional Admmistration and Medical and 
Psychiatnc Social Work by 10 each. Social 
Welfare Admmistration was offered by ^ 
Social Research and Statistics by one, and 
Tnbal Welfare and Welfare of Backward 
Classes by 2 The new specialisations 
mentioned m the UGC study were Rura 
Institutions andjAgnculture, Social Work with 
Weaker Sections, and Social Work with 
Special Groups 

Students’ mterests in specialisations are les 
motivated by commitment, idealism and 
service, and to a larger extent by job security 
and benefits. Hence, 47 percent of the 
enrolment is shown in labour 

welfare/personnel management/industrial 

relations The least attractive jobs are those in 
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conununities, especially rural development and 
tnbal welfare The emphasis tends to be more 
on speciahsations which are remedial and 
rehabilitative than those which have a 
developmental emphasis 

There is generally no agreement on the core 
content that is expected to cover a 
specialisation Hence, the number of papers 
ranges from one to nme with the predommant 
pattern bemg one to three papers The number 
of speciahsations offered m each mstitution is 
also, generally, very small smce it is considered 
expensive to maintain faculty for each 
specialisation A number of institutions, 
therefore, have only two or three 
specialisations, of which Personnel 
Management/Labour Welfare is generally one 
There is, generally, only one faculty member 
for each speciahsation 

The review of courses generally shows a 
stereotyped pattern with hmited relevance to 
local needs There is madequate emphasis on 
poverty and development llie traditional role 
of welfare, remedial and rehabilitative, 
prevails Social work methods obtam a low 
pnonty m the number of hours of teachmg 
allocated to them, although they are expected 
to be the major tools of intervention m 
workmg with people The curriculum tends to 
be weighted m favour of mformation givmg 
rather that m developmg capacities for analysis 
and problem solvmg skills expected of social 
workers 

There are six mstitutions offeimg a genenc 
programme However, there was no consensus 
among them as to what should constitute a 
genenc cumculum In the trend that was 
current m the USA for many years, genenc 
referred to the teachmg of a method m all the 
settings, but students tended to speciabse by a 
method This method of viewing genenc 
content is now senously questioned m the 
USA In India, there were three major ways of 
viewing the term genenc 

(a) The course offers all ihe methods of social 
work which are viewed m their apphcation 
to all the settmgs 


(b) The course contams one paper on each of 
the fields of social work 

(c) The course offers core content and, m 
addition, has special mterest papers or 
electives In only one mstitution, the 
electives offered relate to substantive areas 
of students’ interest, social science 
content, or areas of role (practice, 
teaching, administration, research) 
Generally, otherwise, these special mterest 
areas were by flelds m ^ the other 
mstitutions offeimg a genenc programme 

In recent years, there has been an attempt m 
these mstitutions to mtegrate the teachmg of 
the methods 

Besides influences from the pioneer 
mstitution m the country, whose alumm were 
drawn to the newly estabbshed mstitutions, the 
mid-fifties expenenced another penod of 
mfluence from the USA with the establishment 
of the Technical Cooperation Mission (TCM). 
The Council on Social Work Education (USA) 
and the U S Government sponsored several 
Amencan educators as consultants to Indian 
schools and opportunities were opened up for 
Indian educators to obtam degrees m social 
work m the USA 

The focus of the TCM was on the 
strengtheiung of the basic courses such as 
Human Behaviour and nnprovmg the teachmg 
of methods through the development of case 
records Field work also received emphasis 
Through semmars for social work educators, 
sponsored under the aegis of this programme, 
the Association of Schools of Social Work m 
Indi» was estabbshed m Baroda m 1959 as it 
provided opportunities for social work 
educators to begm to come together to share 
their coiiunon concerns 

Smce the seventies, several mstitutions have 
undertaken a major review of their curricula 
and developed new courses, with a more 
developmental focus and emphasis on poverty 
The Association of Schools of Social Work m 
India has also organised seminars on 
developmentally oriented curricula The new 
courses mclude the Profile of Poverty, 
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Problems of Underdevelopment and 
Developmental Approaches, Social Change, 
Social Action, Communications (media 
techniques), Non-formal Education/Social 
Education, Population Education and Family 
Planning, Welfare of Weaker Sections, and 
social systems related courses including the 
economic, political and educational systems 

There is a need to reorient social work 
education towards developing skills m the 
analysis of the systemic problems, and 
problem-solving skills which are clearly 
oriented towards systems and attitudmd 
changes of a socially exploitative and 
inequitable structure of society Hence, 
society, social systems and soaal change must 
receive greater emphasis 

There is also a search for developmg field 
work placements which parallel this new 
leammg m the classroom There is a greater 
emphasis on placements m communities There 
is an attempt to extend work m co mmuniti es 
around the problem for work m the mstitution 
m which the student is placed, e g , community 
health for students placed m hospitals 
Another attempt is to place students around a 
problem area rather than the agency as the 
focus of the student's task The "floating” 
placement de-emphasises agency structural 
constramts There is a need to develop skills 
which are not only related to the dehvery of the 
services but to structural change The 
traditional organisation of field work, m 
institutional structures, is not necessarily the 
best means for offering such expenences 

The third component of the curriculum, 
research, is no longer compulsory in all 
mstitutions In some institutions, there are two 
streams — one for those who have aptitude and 
mterest m beconung the producers of research 
and the other for those who will largely need to 
become mtelligent consumers of research 

STATISTICAL PROFILE 

There are now forty institutions for social 
work education m the country but detailed 
mfoimation is available on thirty-four existing 
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at the tune the UGC report and the Handbook 
were under preparation The Handbook on 
Social Work Education Facilities in India 
(197Q, reported that 27 institutions offered a 
master's degree m social work and two 
mstitutions offered post-graduate diplomas, of 
which one mstitution was private and the other 
was awarded by a umversity In the report of 
the Second Review Committee on Social Work 
Education, the number of master’s 
programmes were reported to be 28." In 
addition, there were two institutions 
mentioned earher which offered the diploma. 
Both studies mentioned the existence of 10 
mstitutions offering the bachelor’s degree m 
social work, of which, S also offered the 
master’s degree. Eleven mstitutions, m both 
studies, reported that they offered flie Ph.D. 
programmes although only two of these had 
the M Phil, degree. It is obvious that most of 
the programmes for social work education are 
at the master’s level, smular to the pattern 
mitially set m the country There are less 
bachelor’s level programmes compared to the 
master’s or the Ph D Only four institutions 
offer a post-secondary school certificate. 
Hence, social work education tends to be m 
the realm of higher education — beyond the 
first degree 

A detailed statistical profile on social work 
education, based on a survey done by the 
Second Review Committee on Social Work 
Education of the UGC, is given m its report. 
Only some findings are reported here 

The pattern of afflliation showed that a 
majonty (21) were affiliated colleges of State 
universities** Only 9 of these institutions 
functioned as departments, or mamtamed 
mstitutions of umversities, two of which were 
in Central universities There were three 
departments of social work in deemed 
umversities Only one mstitution was pnvate 

The geographical distnbution of mstitutions 
IS very unevmi Thus, while Maharashtra had 8 
mstitutions and Tan^ Nadu 6, States m the 
extreme north and north-east had none 
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As for urban-rural imbalances, these are the 
greatest because social work education has 
been at higher academic levels and is university 
onented Hence, its location is m urban, 
university centres Only four institutions have 
some ru^ bias, including Gujarat Vidyapeeth 
at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar College at 
Ahmednagar, Simiketan at Shantmiketan and 
the Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya at 
Coimbatore ” 

In the Handbook, the total enrolment each 
year for 28 MSW programmes was reported to 
be 960 with an average enrolment of 34 

At the BSW level, the data showed that m 9 
mstitutions, the total enrolment each year was 
520 

There were only two institutions with 
M Phil degrees The total number enrolled 
was 30 For doctoral programmes m the year 
197S, the data reported m the Handbook 
showed that 10 had been awarded Ph D 
degrees that year, 6 others had submitted then 
thesis, and 99 were registered The total 
number, who graduated m 1975, was shown to 
be 936 between the MSW and BSW 
programmes 

Enrolment statistics showed that between 
1970 and 1975, there were 60 percent men and 
40 percent women m the MSW pro gramm e.*^ 

There were 284 full-time and 72 part-time 
faculty reported m 33 mstitutions m the UGC 
study'® The male/female distnbution m the 
UGC study was 71 percent males to 29 percent 
females There were 19 nen and 5 women 
pnncipals 

The salanes of faculty vaned with the nature 
of the affiliation Generally, Central and 
deemed umversities were the most favourably 
placed, followed by departments of State 
umversities The affihated colleges, which were 
m the majority, were the least favourably 
placed” 

Demonstration projects have been orgamsed 
by such institutions since 1936, when the first 
mstitution, TISS, was founded They include 
community centres, family agency, foster care, 
adoption and school social work Balwadis and 


nutntion projects were included jin community 
activities These projects served the institutions 
for demonstration, experimentation, field 
trainmg and research 

Most of the institutions are engaged in 
research projects However, the actual 
output of such research was small m the case of 
a large number of mstitutions due to the 
preoccupation of the faculty with field work by 
the students With the setting up of the 
Planning, Research, Evaluation and 
Monitormg Division of the Mmistry of Social 
Welfare, Government of India, a very 
nnportant mput for generating data has been 
made available and new opportunities have 
opened up for these mstitutions to obtam 
funds for undertaking research as well as 
developmg, thereby, a means for the growth of 
mdigenous teaching materials 


PRESENT ISSUES AND FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

Levels of Training The earher review shows 
that social work education is generally at the 
umversity level and is even higher than the first 
degree m most mstances The trend is to 
provide the first education m social work at the 
master’s level and then go beyond it to M Phil 
and Ph D The result is that many basic and 
pre-professional social science courses are 
mcluded at the master’s level, whereas, 
ordinarily, they cannot quahfy to be at such an 
advanced level There is a need to mtroduce 
bachelor degree trammg which would be more 
consonant with the types of jobs now available 
m most of the employing oiganisations We 
tram students at great pubhc eiqiense smce the 
trammg comes m the sixth year after the 
student has left school While the student has 
continued to study m the educational system, 
the costs are underwntten through public 
funds. The issue is whether much of social 
work education could be completed at a lower 
level m the educational ladder 

The second issue is whether a bachelor’s 
degree course is pre-professional or 
professional Generally, the consensus today is 
that the bachelor’s degree should be a 
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professional course prepanng social workers 
for jobs of a front-bne or semi-front bne 
nature requiring the use of professional skills 

Further, the profession is also confronted 
with the issue of training of para-professional 
front-line workers who may be more 
programme onented, with more narrowly 
defined job skills than the bachelor degree 
workers The latter are likely to be more 
process onented in relation to the professional 
skills of intervention for working around a 
problem area such as children or health 

At present, the bulk of training of these 
front-bne workers is earned on by agencies 
other than institutions for social work 
education Histoncally, this was mevitable, as, 
until 19S2, when Community Development 
was launched there were only five mstitutions 
m the country and, with ^e launching of 
massive community development programmes, 
many trainmg mstituions had to be developed 
almost instantly. Hence, the best that' these 
mstituions could do was to provide 
consultative service on curriculum 
development, and m the imtial years, some of 
the faculty were even utilised in their traming 
as visiting lecturers 

Today, these trainmg institutions are either 
managed by the government, or they are 
supported by a total grant from the 
government to voluntary organisations The 
information providied in the Handbook on 
Social Work Training Facilities in India 
(1979)® shows that there are 27 Balsevika 
Training Centres run by the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare through grant-m-aid Nme have 
been added in 1979-80 There are six Family 
and Child Welfare Trainmg Centres and nme 
institutions for training of tnbal welfare 
personnel For the field of Co mmuni ty 
Development, there are 85 Gram Sevak 
Training Centres and 22 Gram Sevika Tr aining 
Centres mostly under the administrative 
control of the respective State Governments 
and Union Territory admmistrations Hence, 
the bulk of personnel for the vast development 
services m India are tramed outside these 


educational institutions, mostly through 
governmental assistance, and the curricula are 
designed centrally 

Most of these institutions provide training to 
front-bne workers for the rural and tribal 
areas Their courses generally are short-term, 
normally never more than a year’s duration 
They are not linked to the existing academic 
career ladder Hence, the trainmg and the jobs 
in which they enter tend to be dead-end 
Because of this factor alone, apart from the 
fact that they are low salaned positions, they 
tend to attract those who cannot find a place 
m the normal educational system, or whose 
financial status makes it necessary to obtain 
traming with an immediate job potential 
However, the end result is stagnation for those 
who have ability to rise both in the educational 
and the job ladder to exercise fully their talents 
and capacities Institutions offering degree 
programmes in social work should review their 
present activity and assess their potential for 
developing such programmes at lower levels, 
but withm the educational ladder such as at the 
Higher Secondary Certificate (HSC) level It is 
also essential to develop the courses in such a 
way that there are several terminal points with 
job potential, thus making it possible for 
tramees to move from the educational system 
to the job and vice versa The trainee triangle 
has to be inverted so that we develop a large 
base at the lower level, and a smaller number of 
trainees at higher levels (master’s) Today, it b 
the other way around with the bachelors 
degree holder m a minority 

Urban-Rutal Imbalances If these 
mstitutions are to become more relevant to 
national needs, they will also have to consider 
the effects of their present location on such 
traming A majority are urban based 
mstitutions Rural workers cannot be trained 
m urban areas These institutions may consider 
the possibility of developing rural extension 
services through the development of a rural 
campus. Begmning with traming for front-line 
workers, they could develop higher levels oi 
trainmg for social work 
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Curricular Issues As noted before, these 
institutions have an urban bias, training 
w-orkers for positions in urban systems — 
industry, health, and legal systems They are 
responsive to problems arising from 
industnahsation and urbanisation They follow 
the pattern of social work education m the west 
which was primarily responsive to problems 
created by industnalisation In the west, such 
content is realistic when 80 percent live m 
urban conglomerations and only 20 percent 
hve in rural communities It is the other way 
round in the developmg countries Whereas 
social problems ansmg from mdustnahsation 
affect only a few m our soaeties, the major 
probelms faced are the end products of social 
structural inequities and the resulting 
polansation of incomes, goods and services by 
which the majonty iind themselves outside the 
mamstream of life Therefore, the cumculum 
needs to relate to an analysis of these realities 
and problem solvmg in relation to them— the 
twm problems of poverty -and population and 
their concomitants, unemploy- 
ment/under-employment, lU-health, illiteracy, 
exploitation, the need for redistnbutive justice, 
and reduction m social polanties 

There is also need for developing field work 
placements which parallel this new learmng m 
the classroom Skills have to be developed 
which are related not only to the dehvery of 
services but to structural changes The 
dilemma faced is that such field work, to be 
effective, would not be possible m the present 
lii’elfare structures, and, m addition, would 
most hkely jeopar^se the mstitutional base of 
the mstitution which denves its sanction from 
bureaucratic university/governmental 
structures 

Specialist Versus Generalist Debate Most 
institutions offer a specialist programme m 
spite of research evidence to the contrary 
which shows that with the prevailmg job 
market m India, students do not necessarily 
take a job m the area of their speciahsation: 
they do not necessarily stay with then initial 
interest which is likely to change and move m 
other durections with matunty, situational 


factors, and development of new mterests or 
discovery of potential hitherto unrecognised. 
This means that we tram a person for a field 
and, m turn, make him dysfunctional if he is 
forced to take a job m a field other than his 
own 

Secondly, we believe we offer a 
speciahsation, but m the absence of any 
consensus on the core Content of any 
speciahsation, we actually fail m this objective 
Thus, we find that most institutions offer 
anywhere from one to three papers and only 
one offers five, and one nme papers For a 
specialisation to have meanmg, it should 
mclude philosophy and history of development 
of the special field, major theones m the field, 
legislation, administration, the relevant 
methods of mtervention, a review of existmg 
research and the gaps m knowledge identified 

The Place of Labour Welfare/Personnel 
Management /Industrial Relations: This 
speciahsation may truly be said to be 
mdigenous It arose m India due to the 
histoncal factor that the begmmngs of 
industrialisation comsided with the 
establishment of social work education m 
mdustnal centres, and the emerging problems 
fured by mdustry with the predommantly rural 
labour drawn to The cities The employment of 
labour welfare officers was required by the 
Factones Act of 1948 However, with the 
growth of powerful trade umons, and the 
developing field of mdustnal relations and 
personnel management, which is not 
necessarily located m mstitutions for social 
work education, its relevance and pnonty need 
to be re-exammed Organised mdustnal labour 
IS said to be m the top 10 percent of mcome 
earners m the country. While social work can 
contmue to have significant mputs in this field, 
It IS no longer exclusively of concern to social 
work education, since other types of 
institutions have entered the field of 
management and mdustnal relations There is, 
on the other hand, a greater and more urgent 
need to work for unorganised labour T his is a 
field which requires recognition and some 
pnonty m social work education 
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On the other hand, even the institutions tor 
social work education, which do not have 
speciahsation, offer courses on industry and 
the industnal worker, because such worken 
are the chent system m many settmgs m which 
social workers operate, e.g urban slums and 
hospitals They provide field work m industry m 
those areas which are considered to be die 
legitunate responsibihties of social workers 
such as personal and family problems of the 
employees (e g problems of absenteeism, 
alcohohsm, mdebtedness); work m the housmg 
colonies/slum neighbourhoods with 
concentrations of industrial workers; 
personnel development, and organisation of 
welfare services beyond the statutory 
requirements A further development is m the 
adoption of rural areas and urban slums by 
industrial and busmess houses as a part of their 
social responsibility. This is an expanding field 
of employment and concerns itself with those 
who have not benefited from development, 
provided that it does not become a new form 
of exploitation by such mdustnal and business 
houses 

Indigenisation of Literature Indigemsation 
of hterature can only follow indigenisation of 
our practice As long as our approaches remain 
western m their orientation— defining 
problems and seeking solutions with the 
analytical and problem solving tools developed 
elsewhere — we cannot hope to indegmise our 
knowledge, skills or even values One is Imked 
to the other to a great extent A great deal of 
work needs to be done in this area 
Experienced faculty need to be taken from 
their regular tasks, penodically, for producing 
such materials Both the UGC and the 
Government can play a major role m 
underpinning the costs 

Accreditation and Organisation of Social 
Work Education There is a tendency to set up 
institutions for social work education without 
proper planning and facilities at great cost to 
standards Ultimately, the graduates from such 
institutions have difficulty m obtaining 
employment Such institutions start without 


identifymg the level at which the training is 
required and the type of syllabus which .will 
meet the local needs for mannower 

In such a situation, there is need to establish 
an adequate accreditmg organisation at the 
national level. The Association of Schools of 
Social Work m India, established in 19S9, has 
very little authonty smce it consists of 
voluntary membership of mstitutions. A plan 
for the estabhshment of a National Council for 
Social Work Education, a statutoiy body, has 
been suggested in the UGC report “ 

The second UGC Review Committee has 
identified the minimum standards required and 
these should become operative There is also a 
need expressed m the same report for a 
planned development of such institutions in 
relation to regional needs, development of 
curricula which reflect local needs, and 
adequate fundmg through more responsible 
participation of both the Central and State 
Governments m the preparation of trained 
manpower It is also necessary to have a 
systematic development of held service 
projects as laboratones of such institutions, 
similar to a laboratory m a science college, a 
hospital for a medical college, a land grant to 
an agricultural college, or a workshop for a 
engineenng college Unless both the UGC and 
the Government are more involved m the 
planned development of such institutions, 
manpower training for social welfare and 
development is likely to suffer 

Training, a Requirement for Jobs Lastly, it 
IS essential to make training a requirement for 
jobs m this sector Hitherto, only jobs in 
Labour Welfare have a statutory base As long 
as social welfare and development continue to 
be seen as bemg synonymous with chanty, 
philanthropy and reform, there is likely to be 
little recognition of the need for social work 
education and training Recognition is lacking 
that there is a burgeonmg of knowledge in 
regard to development of specific skills and 
strategies for intervention, and values Md 
attitudes which may differ from the older 
traditional ones with their roots in chanty and 
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philanthropy There is need to reconcile the 
essential qu^ty of humanism of the profession 
with the quahty of rationalism and a saentific 
approach 

CONCLUSION 

Social work education m India has now 
passed four decades The profession is faced 
with many crucial issues related to 
organisation, structure and cumculum The 
Second Review Committee for Social Work 
Education has placed before the educators a 
document calhng for far-sweeping changes 
The outcome m the next few decades will 
depend on the seriousness of purpose with 
which Its recommendations are implemented 
by the relevant bodies— the mstitutions for 
social work education, the universities, the 
University Grants Commission and especially 
its Panel on Social Work Education, the 
Association of Schools of Social Work m 
India, the Departments of Social Welfare at 
the Centre and in the States and Union 
Temtones, and the Plannmg Commission All 
these bodies are crucially mvolved m the 
organisaition and dehvery of education for the 
profession of social work 
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DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY 
ACTION 


Social welfare has its ongm m chanty, 
philanthropy and poor rehef Presently it 
covers a very wide and broad spectrum of 
human activities The term, however, still 
remains unsatisfactorily defined The common 
agreement on the term is that it denotes 
services meant to cater to the special needs of 
persons (and groups) who by reason of some 
handicap — social, economic, physical or 
mental — are unable to avail themselves of or 
are traditionally denied the amenities, facihties 
and services provided by the community In 
this sense, welfare services are meant to benefit 
the weaker, dependent or underpnvileged 
sections of the population The beneficianes 
of these services may be physically 
handicapped persons, such as the bhnd, the 
deaf or the cnppled, sociaUy dependent 
mdividuals, hke the orphan, the widow or the 
destitute; mentally retarded persons; 
economically underprivileged groups such as 
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those living in slum areas, and women 
handicapped by restnctive social traditions or 
practices 

In the Indian situation, for a long time, 
communities based on caste had welfare 
programmes for their own benefit Members of 
the caste were expected to voluntarily 
contribute to the caste fund either in cash, 
kind or labour and help the other members at 
times of need Some of the castes had their 
own trusts and educational foundations which 
gave grants, loans or other facilities to 
members of the caste The physically 
handicapped and other disabled mdividuals 
also became the charge of the community and 
It was the caste which took care of these 
individuals In times of crisis and calamities the 
village community pooled its resources to help 
those in distress and on occasions this cut 
across caste and religious boundanes Cases 
also of individual acts of chanty were not 
infrequent 

Various religious communities too organised 
themselves to help and protect their members 
The best form of organisation based on the 
rehgious affiliation is found among the Parsis 
who have many chanties and trusts which 
provide services for the normal as well as the 
underprivileged sections of the Parsi 
community 

CONCEPT 

Voluntary action is autonomous and 
flexible It IS initiated by a group of Iike- 
minded people to change and transform the 
socio-economic life of the people, specially the 
weaker sections, based on social justice and 
not merely for chanty or rehef It is often used 
synonymously with voluntary effort, even 
though voluntary action and voluntary effort 
are not the same While the former calls for 
planning and involvement of a group to deal 
with a problem the latter may not entail such 
steps 

The essential feature of voluntary action is 
that It IS problem-onented It is initiated not 
only to solve the problem but to prevent the 


occurrence of the problem It calls for 
understanding and identification of the 
problem, fixing up of priorities, formulation of 
programmes taking into consideration the 
problem and available resources and, finally, 
carrying out the programmes by a group of 
individuals working mdependently without 
external control or coercion Voluntary action 
ultimately aims at creating a situation 
conducive to the development of potentiahties 
in individuals, groups and communities to find 
solutions to their problems, and ways and 
means to handhng these to reahse their 
ultimate goal 

Voluntary action may include a wide range 
of activities hke construction and mamtenance 
of educational institutions, hospitals, inns, 
roads, etc , providmg jobs to the needy 
through various economic development 
programmes; and community services It also 
mcludes organised social action for social 
justice and end of exploitation— social, 
econotmc and political In fact, the basic task 
of any voluntary action group is to develop 
Man and not just orgamse services for him. 

The group mitiating the action may work 
mfomially or formally When the group works 
formally, it comes to be known as a voluntary 
organisation The characteristics of a voluntary 
organisation are 

(i) It IS registered under an appropriate Act 
to give a corporate status to a group of 
individuals, so that they get a legal personahty, 
and an individual’s habihty may give place to 
group habihty The Acts under which the 
organisations can be registered, depending on 
the nature and scope of activities, are the 
Societies Registration Act, 1860, the Indian 
Trusts Act, 1882, the Cooperative Societies 
Act, 1904, and the Joint Stock Companies 
Act, 1956 

(u) It has an administrative structure, and a 
duly constituted managing/executive 

commitiee 

(ill) It has definite aims and objects, and 
programmes in fulfilment of these 
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(iv) It IS an organisation initiated and 
governed by its own members on democratic 
pnnciples without any external control 

The basic commitment of the people 
engaged m voluntary action is to have planned 
change by organising voluntary organisations 
for the development of economic and social 
life of the concerned community Some of the 
volunteers ran work for the totd development 
of the community while some may work 
specifically for the benefit of the weaker 
sections Volunteers work with local people to 
promote people’s involvement and enhst their 
participation m development and welfare 
programmes The fundamental objective is to 
develop people’s capacities and resources to 
enable them to take over and manage problems 
and tasks by establishing their oivn voluntary 
action groups and institutions 

The basic tenet of an external voluntary 
action group is to act as a catalyst and pull out 
of the community or the area of work by 
developing people’s institutions and 
organisation as early as possible 

HISTORY 

The history of development of social welfare 
in India pnor to independence is primarily the 
history of voluntary action Before the 
nineteenth century, chanty on a large scale on 
voluntary basis outside the rehgious channels 
took place mainly dunng emergencies such as 
famines and floods The nch and the ruling 
were enjoined to support the indigent A 
system of madhukan was prevalent m some 
parts of the country Under this custom, poor 
Brahmin boys supported themselves dunng 
their studentship by taking meals once a week 
by turn in one of the households with which, 
they had pnor arrangements There used to be" 
a list of households who had volunteered to 
provide such a service to these students The 
Chinese traveller Hsuan-tsang observed in the 
seventh century that the Indian people were 
always m the habit of planting trees on the 
wayside to give shade to travellers They 
voluntanly came together to dig tanks and 


wells for dnnkmg water for the community It 
seems that the community had its own 
mdigenous organisations to provide such 
services on a collective basis 

In the medieval penod m India, there was a 
system of adheenams prevalent in the southern 
part of the country In this system, the 
community organised and established centres 
of learning and research where free boarding 
and lodging were provided to students A 
number of hbranes were set up around such 
mstitutions of learmng Communities raised 
funds through their own organisations to 
distribute grants to hospitals, schools, colleges 
and poor homes The practice dunng the 
medieval penod of constructing Dharmsalas 
(rest houses) for travellers still contmues Thus 
m medieval India, the problems of indigency 
were mitigated largely by mutuality of 
obligations according to the norms then 
prevalent The latter part of the sixteenth 
century and the early seventeenth century saw 
the outbreak of severe fanunes which swept 
across the countryside These resulted in 
deaths of large numbers of people from 
starvation The kings responded with royal 
chanty doles But there were no systematic 
efforts to meet the problem on a scientific 
basis Further, throughout the eighteenth 
century, the problems of individuals and 
groups were met by individual philanthropy 
and religious chanty The concept of 
rehabilitatmg the poor and the handicapped 
was absent 

Voluntary action in social welfare in India in 
earlier times had, however, a rather restnctive 
and sectanan bias based on caste and religion 

Voluntary action got stimulus in the 
nineteenth century It manifested itself in three 
duections, namely (i) religious reforms, (ii) 
social reforms, and (iii) voluntary social work 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy had considerable 
mfluence not only in Bengal but also elsewhere 
m the field of social reform His experiment of 
organismg vigilance committees of volunteers 
to fight sati (1815-1820) yielded magnificent 
results His voluntarism enveloped a variety of 
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interests such as improving conditions of 
widows, education of women, removal of caste 
restnctions, etc The Atmiya Society (1815), 
the Umtanan Comimttee (1822), and the 
Brahmo Samaj (182Q were some of bis 
creations m the eastern part of the county. 
Dadabhai Naoroji m the western part, speaally 
Bombay and Maharashtra, played a pioneenng 
role from 1849 to 1865 m the furtherance of 
education of girls, religious reforms and 
women’s education. During the same penod, 
primary schools m Marathawada were started 
on a voluntary basis, and several teachers gave 
their services free as such bodies lacked funds. 
During the latter part of the century, leaders of 
pubhc opmion, mfluenced by western hberal 
thought but retaining at the same time their 
strength of conviction m India’s ancient 
culture and thought, organised voluntary 
movements which had a powerful impact m 
different parts of India Such movements were 
Arya Samaj (1875), Ramaknshna Mission 
(1897), Theosophical Movement (1893) and 
Anjuman-Himayat-I-lslam (1898). The 
argument of the leaders of these movements 
was that all religions were ftmdamentally right, 
but the sheddmg of extraneous impunties was 
required These were of the nature of 
protestant movements agamst the then enstmg 
state of affau-s ' 

Chnstian missionanes did pioneering work 
m all fields of welfare whether it was the setting 
up of orphanages or institutes for the 
handicapped and the old and the mfirm For 
instance, upto 1895, only Christian 
missionanes had set up orphanages Later, 
philanthropic groups and other secular 
organisations also shared some responsibhties 
m this field However, a large part of the 
appeal was denonunational 

In the early years of the twentieth century, 
rebgious fervour gave way to radonalistic 
principles The birth of the Servants of India 
Society m 1905 laid the foundation of secular 
voluntary action in India A few years later, 
Mahatma Gandhi, with this high ideals and 
practical approach, mspired hundreds of 
sincere and conscientious workers to follow in 


his footsteps with a spint of dedication He 
provided a large number of constructive social 
welfare programmes, designed to remoie some 
of the e^ that had crept mto society. He 
against untouchabihty and set up the Hanjan 
Sevak Sangh in 1932 to improve the lot of 
Hanjans^ 

Voluntary action got a big boost in the early 
twentieth century Actions which had begun 
on an informal basis received formalised 
structure and got organised through registered 
bodies. The sponsorhips or the organisations 
engaged m voluntary action also undens ent 
significant changes A number of non-reli^oiis 
bodies started taking mterest m the held of 
welfare They attempted to change and 
transform the socio-economic hfe of the 
people. They laid greater emphasis on 
organising the people either to adjust isith the 
situation or to change the situation They did 
not rule out conflict or confrontation with the 
powers that be to get social justice for the poor 
by peaceful and non-violent means 

The formahsation of voluntary action maj* 
be traced to several circumstances social 
awareness on the part of national leaders and 
absence of welfare services for the deseivmg 
and the needy, rehabihtation of refugees from 
Pakistan after the partition of the country', 
breakdown of traditional mstitutions such as 
the joint family and the village community 
Much had provided basic secunty; spread of 
education, nsmg expectations; changes in 
aspirations of the weaker sections, specially 
women, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
and promotional efforts of the government 
There was, however, a decline m the number of 
voluntary action groups that had been 
prominent in the earher period. 

Of the vanous foniis of activity m the fidd 
of social welfare, the earhest were the Vi’elfw 
of women, children, the mfiim and the 
destitute. Ihis trend still contmues. 

NATURE AND EXTENT 

Precise figures about the nature and extent 
of voluntary action are not avaflable. It is 
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estimated that after independence about 
10,000 agencies have been established 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country^ Besides, there are a number of 
voluntary action groups which have been 
promoted and developed by different 
mimstnes, such as Mahila Mandals, youth 
clubs, cooperative societies, etc 

People’s contnbution has been an mtegral 
part of rural development programmes m 
India, but assessment of the extent of 
voluntary action is difficult It is estunated that 
the extent of people’s contnbution dechned 
due to the faulty pohaes of grant-m aid of the 
grovemment and the shift m emphasis from 
amehorative to development programmes 

Voluntary action has not grown uniformly 
over the years For instance, organisations 
mitiatmg voluntary action have muhtiphed 
rapidly after mdependence m 1947 with the 
mtroduction of development planning m 1951 
A study of the growth of voluntary 
organisations in the States of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan shows that 80 
percent of the orgamsations have come mto 
existence after 1947 Geographically, the 
growth of the agencies has not been uniform 
The States of Maharashtra, Bengal, Gujarat 
and Kerala lead m terms of total numbers * 

Directones compiled by the Central Social 
Welfare Board for the vanous States tell a 
similar story about voluntary action m the field 
of social welfare The hsted agencies are those 
which responded to the schedules sent by the 
Central Soaal Welfare Board ’ The number of 
voluntary organisations m the different States 
as recorded are Kerala 750, Gujarat 600, Tamil 
Nadu 500, Uttar Pradesh 450, Assam 428, 
Punjab 189, Manipur 179, Delhi 147, Bihar 
108, Pondicherry 100, Tnpura 89, Haryana 73, 
and Goa, Daman and Dm 73 

The all-India directories on welfare services 
for the bhnd and deaf give some idea about 
voluntary action m the field of the physically 
handicapped There were 87 voluntary 
orgamsations actively enaged m work for the 
bhnd and there were 68 for the deaf Out of 87 


bhnd welfare agencies, 63 agencies got financial 
assistance from the government while others 
managed on their own In respect of the deaf, 
14 agencies raised funds entirely from the 
pubhc 

If the distribution is grouped by region, the 
western region accounts for about one-third of 
the total number of agencies, next is the 
eastern region. The reasons for such a trend are 
probably that action for social reform and the 
movement for mdependence were both better 
developed m these parts of the country The 
movements and their leaders exposed people to 
hberal rational thou^t and mstilled m them a 
desire to organise w'elfare services and 
programmes for the uphftment and betterment 
of the suffering masses The uneven 
distribution has continued even after 
mdependence Concentration of voluntary 
action has taken place m the developed 
distncts at the cost and ne^ect of under- 
developed and poor distncts The most 
important reason for such a skewed 
distnbution of voluntary action is availabihty 
of mfrastructure facihties and other resources 
m the developed regions 

The size of the State or its population has no 
relationship to the growth and extent of 
voluntary action For example, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh have large populations 
but a rather weak base of voluntary action and 
voluntary organisations Similarly, in the 
north-eastern states and several other states of 
the country, only a few voluntary orgamsations 
can be found Difference m hteracy levels 
combmed with socio-pohtical situations have 
greatly contnbuted to this uneven growth The 
State capitals and metropohtan cities have 
attracted more voluntary organisations than 
other towns or the rural areas, thus giving an 
urban bias to services rendered^ by voluntary 
organisations Accessibihty to centres of power 
and abihty of the leaders to obtam men, 
material and resources are mamly responsible 
for havmg voluntary organisations m urban 
areas There is also a differential rate of growth 
withm the same State m different districts 
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Moreover, there are marked variations in the 
growth of different fields of social welfare 

Very few voluntary action groups and 
voluntary organisations are active where they 
are needed most — in tribal and hilly areas and 
in the villages There are, however, some 
exceptions as, for instance, Bharatiya Adinuati 
Sewak Sangh founded by Thakkar Bappa m 
1948 for work in tribal areas. 

Grants-in-aid given by the Central Social 
Welfare Board and the Ministry of Social 
Welfare of the Government of India and by the 
States can be only a partial index of the volume 
of voluntary action in India. A large number of 
voluntary organisations neither seek nor 
receive grantS'in-aid and raise funds on their 
own As grants are not given on cent percent 
basis, voluntary organisations have to find the 
remaining amount through local sources by 
enlisting voluntary contributions or raismg 
funds through various campaigns 

The Prime Minister's National Relief Fund is 
an important source of support for voluntary 
action as amounts contributed to this fund are 
utilised to provide relief to people affected by 
natural calamities, such as earthquakes, 
floods, cyclones, droughts, famines and fires. 

The Bhoodan movement of Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave was a major movement for voluntary 
action The land donated to it by 1957 
amounted to 42 lakhs of acres. By 1969, 
1,40,020 villages were declared for Gramdan 
Vinoba Bhave has mdened the concept of dan 
(gift) and created other forms of it These 
include Shramdan (gift of labour), 
Sampattidan (gift of money, income or wealth) 
Buddhidan (dedication of mental abilities to 
the realization of Sarvodaya ideals) and 
Jeevandan (dedication of one’s hfe to the 
cause). In addition, m 1957 a Shanti Sena 
(Peace Army) was launched for all those who 
pledge themselves to work for truth and non- 
violence Some indication of the size of the 
mo\cment may be gauged from the number of 
workers involved in it In 1964, Sarva Seva 
Sangh quoted the figure of 8,621 Lok Sevaks 
(sen'ants of the people) who had signed a 


pledge to serve humanity without recognizing 
differences of caste, class and creed, and to 
remain free from association with any kind of 
party and power politics.^ 

A number of examples of voluntary action 
can be cited throughout the country whereby 
people attempted to solve then problems on 
their own rather than depending on the 
government. These have taken various forms 
such as construction of roads, wells, tanks, 
schools, medical facilities and provision of 
relief to the needy 

The National Social Service Scheme started 
in 1969 has provided a volunteer force of 
young students to work for the amelioration 
and development of weaker sections of society 
This number has now reached about 3 lakhs; 
and It 15 hoped thab the scheme will be able to 
involve actively 10 percent of the entire student 
force enrolled in the universities The Nehru 
Yuvak Kendras established at district 
headquarters other than metropolitan areas 
provide valuable opportunities to rural youth 
in the age group of 15 to 25 years to participate 
m creative activities and community services 
such as eradication of illiteracy, health 
education, sanitation programmes and land 
reforms 

Chipco Andolan (embracing trees) in Tehn 
Garhwal of Uttar Pradesh, Mitti Bachao 
Abhiyan in Hoshangabad in Madhya Pradesh 
and Bhoomi Andolan in Bodh Gaya of Bihar 
are some recent examples of voluntary action. 
The people are organised through these 
resistance movements to help them secure 
social justice and protect their environment 
and interests 

Voluntary action in the area of legal aid has 
been systematically organised by Anand 
Niketan Ashram of Vadodara distnci of 
Gujarat In the year 1978-79, the scheme 
handled 259 legal cases involving vanous type 
of disputes It rendered advice and guidance in 
about 5,(XX) cases 45 meetings were held m 
villages to give primary information about legm 
rights and obligations flowing from land 
reforms and debt-rehef legislations It was 
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successful m getting orders abobshing rural 
debts of tnbals to the tune of Rs 56,390 ‘ 

Voluntary action received great 
encouragement in the field of women and child 
welfare as people responded enthusiastically 
and generously to the call to donate funds for 
the Kasturba Gandhi National Memonal Trust 
estabhshed m 1945 The target was Rs 75 
lakhs, but the collection had reached Rs 1 20 
crores by December 1945® There has been 
good public response to appeals to 
commemorate the memory of Gandhiji and 
other national leaders and public figures 
through a variety of projects 

Comprehensive figures regarding the annual 
quantum of foreign fundmg in support of 
voluntary action in the country are not 
available A conservative annual figure arrived 
at by aggregating the mdividual allocations for 
India of 15 donor agencies dunng the years 
1976-77 and 1977-78 is Rs 40 crores 

This estimate does not mclude agenaes 
abroad which give dnectly to projects m India 
without channellmg the money through a 
fundmg agency In the case of the Cooperative 
for American Rehef Everywhere (CARE) more 
than 50 percent of its annual world-wide 
contnbution is allocated to this country In the 
case of Evangelische Zentralstell Fur 
Entwicklungshilfe (EZE), the Indian share is 
nearly 30 percent, Oxford Famme Rehef 
Committee (OXFAM), Community Aid 
Abroad (CAA), Danish International 
Development Agency (DANIDA), and 
Chnstian Children’s Fund (CCF) all hst India 
as the largest smgje recipient of then funds If 
rehef allocations were mcluded, the annual 
amount spent would register a sharp mcrease m 
certain years Foreign fundmg of voluntary 
work m India contmues to mcrease Some 
donor agencies feel that voluntary 
organisations that they support would like to 
use them as a crutch, a tendency which they 
would hke to resist Community fund raising 
efforts m India have scarcely begun to gather 
momentum, and have a very long way to go 
before they can begin to sustain voluntary 


effort on the scale that foreign donors now 
do'“ 

Professional social workers with the help of 
then two national bodies, namely, the Indian 
Association of Tramed Social Workers, and 
the Association of Schools of Social Work, 
have made some contnbution m the field of 
voluntary action Both these associations have 
sent teams of workers and teachers to 
adimnister rehef among drought stricken 
people m Bihar (1966-67) and among refugees 
from Bangladesh (1971-72) The Schools of 
Social Work have participated in rehef 
programmes to give succour and help to people 
affected by natural calamities from tune to 
tune in then respective regions 

The participation of professional social 
workers as a body m voluntary action has been 
margmal In a few cases, however, pioneenng 
work has been done, as for mstances m the 
foundmg of Sanjivani in 1976 by a Delhi group 
of social workers to prevent suicides and 
provide counsellmg services to mentally sick 
people round-the-clock 

Rotary and Lions Gubs have done w'elfare 
work through its members by givmg funds for 
a number of welfare projects and grants to 
mstitutions 

THE WORKERS 

Not many published research studies m the 
field of voluntary action are available A study 
of voluntary social welfare m India by 
Giowdhary is based on data collected from 
6,000 voluntary agencies, 600 Mahila Mandals 
and 66 national organisations" The basic 
objective of the study was to determme the 
concept, scope, extent and forms of voluntary 
effort and its advantages Lahtha made a study 
of voluntary work m India which covered 
about 400 agencies and 856 volunteers m nme 
cities Smce a majonty of voluntary welfare 
agencies are clustered m the metropolitan 
cities, the study sample has been drawn mamly 
from Delhi, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, 
Bangalore^ Hyderabad, Lucknow, Patna and 
Amntsar A third study is on voluntary 
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organisations in rural development by 
Mukherjee which covered 1,8S0 organisations 
and has done an indepth study of 360 
organisations.*^ 

The findings of these studies show that a 
sigmficant change has taken place in the 
structure of voluntary action In earher times 
most of the workers were unpaid, but now they 
are gradually being replaced by professional 
and paid workers For the full tune given to 
voluntary work, the workers have to earn a 
living to maintain themselves and their 
famihes The work, too, demands sustamed 
attention of qualified personnel 

Workers m voluntary agencies in many cases 
function as multipurpose functionaries largely 
due to inadequate personnel and material 
resources. Consequently, they are often found 
domg work unrelated to their educational and 
professional competence. 

Recruitment and selection of workers is 
done through mformal channels, personal 
contacts, camps or work projects and 
advertisements Of the different methods, 
recruitment through advertisements plays the 
least part m getting volunteers The second and 
third of the studies mentioned above confirm 
that a high proportion of workers have come 
through personal contacts of the personnel 
already mvolved m the agencies in one capacity 
or another One of the mterestmg findmgs of 
the second study was that one-fifth of the 
professionally qualified workers became 
volunteers on their own imtiative by contactmg 
the agencies with an open offer of their 
services This had been done to gam experience 
to be able to qualify for a paid job Some give 
tune to social work after attendmg some other 
full-tune -work Professionally qualified and 
married women who had ample leisure tune 
wiUmgly came forward to gainf ully and 
fruitfully use then talent and tune 

Despite the preference for quahfied and 
tramed workers, there is a great variation m 
regard to educational quahfications of 
workers These range from simple hteracy to 
high professidnal trammg Except for a few 


regional and national organisations, an 
overwhelming number of agencies have not 
been able to attract experienced and qualified 
personnel due to modest scales of salanes and 
paucity of funds. In addition to educational 
qualifications, emphasis is laid on personal 
qualities, dedication, and aptitude for work 
with the down-trodden people Altruism 
(desire to be helpful to others), personal 
mterest (seeking personal benefit such as 
experience, recognition, knowledge and 
prestige), and sociability (meeting and knowing 
people), philanthropic considerations, social 
responsibility, commitment to certain values, 
etc , are the factors which motivate people to 
take to voluntary action 

The first study conunents that while 
mcreasing use of voluntary workers had helped 
m economising expenditure on the staff of the 
agencies, yet it has been an impediment in the 
proper recruitment of personnel needed for the 
agencies 

The field of voluntary action is expected to 
attract both men and women According to the 
third study, a majority of the workers in 
voluntary organisations are men whereas 
findmgs of the second study indicate that 
volunteers, specially in women welfare 
agencies, are mostly women But the same 
study states that m the field of community 
welfare and backward class welfare men 
predommate Workers m many cases do not 
belong to the regions where they work. More 
than 50 percent are drawn from urtian areas 
and most of them belong to the middle class A 
majority (70 percent) according to the second 
study belong to the age group of 25-54 years, 
and to the age group 30-35 years accordmg to 
the third study 

The leadership, with some exception, is 
concentrated m the hands of elderly persons 
Their style of functioning exhibits a 
combmation of authontanan and democratic 
leadership The younger persons who have jnst 
been elevated to the position of leadership ar® 
found to be more democratic than their older 
colleagues 
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There is a tendency towards monopolisation 
and interlocking of leadership at the top level 
of voluntary action groups and organisations 
The studies have found that the same person is 
President in one organisation, Secretary in 
another, Treasurer in the third and a member 
of the executive committee in the fourth This 
interlocking of leadership can be advantageous 
in formulating coordinated policies, 
programmes and activities, facilitating 
exchange of technical knowhow and 
experience, and mobilising people for a 
common goal and task The greatest 
disadvantage of such leadership is that fresh 
blood IS not allowed to flow into the 
organisations and leadership becomes 
routinised and rigid It also prevents the 
growth of a second hne of leadership Leaders 
in most of the groups and organisations would 
like to perpetuate themselves rather than allow 
the second rank leadership to grow They have 
been found to occupy positions of importance 
for more than 20 to 25 years in an agency The 
continuation of elected or nominated members 
for very long tenures m any group or agency 
makes them so powerful that they prevent 
democratic practices 

In many organisations there is httle mcentive 
or recognition of front-lme workers Leaders 
do not care to properly delegate the authonty 
or delmeate work responsibilities amongst 
different volunteers This has adversely 
affected the growth of voluntary action and 
voluntary agencies Volunteers may also have 
certam shortcomings as they may not take their 
work responsibilities senously It is essential to 
have trained, reliable, disciplined and 
responsible volunteers 


PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES 

With the advent of independence, 
significant changes have taken place m soatd 
welfare programmes and activities There was 
undue emphasis m the earlier period on 
instituionahsation as the most effective method 
to solve the problems of physically and sociaUy 
handicapped This approach of havmg 


speaalised mstitutions for particular groups of 
chents is no longer encouraged For mstance, 
the services provided for the sighted children 
are integrated with the blind, mstead of 
providing separate services for the latter This 
trend gives a healthy social environment for the 
growth, development and sociahsation of the 
handicapped In exceptional cases, 
institutional care may be provided 

The most healthy development that has 
taken place m recent years is that ad hocism 
has been replaced by systematic rehabihtative 
programmes The emphasis has also shifted 
from the curative to the preventive side Stress 
IS laid on research and survey to study social 
problems, methods and techniques of 
rendering services with certain minmium 
standards, and givmg a legal base to a host of 
social wdfare services to be provided or 
assisted by the State through legislation 

Takmg mto consideration these trends, 
voluntary action m the field of social welfare 
has tned to orgamse the followmg programmes 
and activities for women, children, the aged 
and the mfiim, and physically, mentally and 
socially handicapped sections of the 
population The emphasis m these programmes 
IS on makmg the beneficianes self-rehant The 
programmes listed below are mdicative and not 
exhaustive 

Target Croups Programmes 

(1) Women Services for deserted, and 

destitute women, hostels for 
low mcome group workmg 
women, socio-economic 
programmes to raise and 
supplement the family 
mcomes, condensed courses 
of education and vocational 
trammg for adult women, 
functional hteracy, Mahila 
Mandals, legal aid 

(2) Children Integrated services for pre- 

school children, orphanges 
and foundling homes, short- 
stay homes, foster care 
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services; adoption services; 
creches; Balwadis; sponsor- 
ship programmes, cultural 
and recreational centres and 
libraries, school health 
services, vocational trammg, 
campaigns for enactment of 
suitable legislation and 
preventing exploitation of 
children, counselhng sendees, 
publication of literature and 
dissemination of mformation. 

(3) Handicapped Preventive services, services 

for early detection, treat- 
ment, restoration, education, 
training, placement and 
rehabihtation of the blind, 
the deaf, the mentally 
retarded and the 
orthopaedically handicapped, 
vocational trammg centres; 
counseUmg services 

(4) Old and Old age homes, domiciliary 
Infirm services, health and medicsd 

check-up, old age assistance; 
counselling services 


The distmctive feature of voluntary action is 
Its emphasis on active mvolvement and 
participation of people m the programmes 
from the stage of planning to implementation 
and evaluation Participation in the broadest 
sense helps to sensitise people and thus to 
increase the receptivity and ability of people to 
respond to programmes Panicipation is 
essentially a political act and the ideological 
content of any process of participation cannot 
be Ignored In any programme which includes 
participation as one of the basie objectives, it is 
important to ask who participates and on what 
terms The process of participation consists of 
five basie concepts (a) critical faculty, (b) 
participation, (c) organisation, (d) solidarity, 
and (e) articulation The process of 
participative education, therefore, is directed 
towards creating and nurturing the above five 
concepts within a group, which should result in 


a state of autonomy or independence on the 
part of the group 


FACTORS DETERMINING PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION 


(i) Development of Need Based 
Programmes. People have different needs and 
priorities The participation of people will 
depend to what extent the programmes are able 
to meet then physical, social, economic and/or 
psychological needs It is desirable to find the 
felt needs of the people to mitiate the 
programme 

(iij Workers: People get involved because 
either the cause is dear to them or they denve 
mspiration from the workers. The worker’s 
knowledge, understandmg of the people and 
problems, attitude, motivation, trtdning skills, 
and ability to communicate are the important 
factors in involvmg and mobilismg people for a 
particular goal or a task. The worker must have 
cntical abihty, and a general political awareness 
and sensitivity His functions over a penod of 
tune should range from one of direct 
mtervention in the work of groups to one of 
mduect support The role of the worker is to 
direct and guide the educational process and, 
unportantly, to help organise the functioning 
of the groups 

' (ui) Leadership This is another crucial 
factor which can promote or discourage 
people’s participation. Democratic leaders can 
promote greater participation by mvolving the 
people in the decision malting process of the 
organisation. 


(iv) Communication Effective communica- 
tion IS an essential mgredient for people s 
participation The communication should be 
precise, sunple, specific and in a langua^ 
which people can easily understand Feuk 
songs, folk dances and folk drama can be 
effectively used to communicate with people 
Emphasis is on articulation and powers of 
observation and interpretation of the worker 
to be able to communicate and carry 
conviction with people 
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(v) Respect Respect for the individual, the 
group, the community and establi^ment of 
harmonious relationships wth people based on 
mutual trust, free from any imphcation of 
chanty, patronage or dependence 'will greately 
enhance people’s participation 

FACTORS IMPEDING PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

There are many problems which have 
hindered people’s participation in 
programmes Most people take an active 
interest for personal gam, but when it comes to 
voluntary action in the mterest of pubhc 
welfare they are passive Their apathy paves 
the way for exploitation by vested mterests 
Some of the factors responsible for such a state 
of affans are (i) general backwardness of the 
people, (u) lack of preparation of the people as 
responsible citizens, (ui) absence of an 
adequate number of dedicated workers, (iv) 
over-emphasis on targets and time bound 
programmes, (v) political mterference and 
vested interests, (vi) easy availability of funds 
without proper plannmg and assessment of felt 
needs and safeguards for the community,*(vii) 
distrust of agencies and workers who do not 
have a base m the community and are unable 
to win Its support, and (viii) lack of 
decentralisation which could give a feeling of 
being partners in development rather than 
development bemg thrust from above 

METHODS 

Different methods have been used to mvolve 
and mobilise people m voluntary action These 
include community organisation, social action, 
extension, education, and training The 
workers or organisations may use one or more 
of these methods The pnncipal formal 
methods to secure local participation are to 
hold regular meetings vsith the people and to 
give as wide a representation to them in the 
organisational structure of the voluntary action 
group or agency as possible Small group 
meetmgs and discussions are also found useful 
m mobihsation and involvement of people 


More important than the formal methods 
are a vanety of mformal methods that are 
uithsed by workers Examples of such methods 
are contactmg people through adult education 
programmes, mformal meetings with the local 
people wherem, along with general matters, 
discussion about the problems and 
programmes of the orgamsation are also held, 
arousmg the mterest of and motivatmg young 
people who are expected to work as equal 
partners 

The most important method of enlistmg 
people’s participation is to keep the machmery 
of organisation at the doorstep of the people so 
that It IS readily available to them Use of 
dififerent methods depends on the objectives 
and programmes of the organisations, time, 
situation, the phase, the stage, and the type of 
worker Usu^y, at the formulation stage, 
methods which are given importance are 
contactmg mdividuals, groups or community, 
holdmg meetmgs and discussions, usmg audio- 
visuals, etc , whereas at the implementation 
stage, formation of committees becomes 
necessary 

ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ACTION 

Voluntary action m the field of social 
welfare has all along existed as a catalyst for 
generatmg new ideas and pomeermg innovative 
social welfare activities and services It was 
there not merely to fill the gaps that existed m 
some areas m which government could not 
enter Voluntary action helped to mitiate some 
bold and new expenments, methods and 
approaches for orgamsmg people to fight the 
situation rather than remam passive and docile 
observers The weaker sections of the people 
with their organised strength have not only 
been able to redress their grievances but also to 
participate actively m the mamstream of 
society The services that these organisations 
provided were frequently forerunners of 
governmental efforts 

Voluntary action has been largely 
experimental m nature Programmes which are 
new, mnovative and pioneenng m nature have 
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been taken up; methods and techmques of 
successful action developed, and knovdedge 
and expenence made available to the people 
concerned. Voluntary action has played an 
effective role m disseimnation of mformation, 
identification of needs in a changmg society, 
creation of pubhc opinion m favour of 
progressively tackling social problems, 
experimentation m new techniques to bring 
about changes in people's attitudes and values, 
and organisation of programmes for the needy. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH GOVERNMENT 

Voluntary action is supplementing 
government efforts and programmes m the 
social welfare fleld mstead of competmg with 
It. There has been at tunes a feehng that some 
types of voluntary action are of the nature of 
confrontation or conflict with existing pohcies 
and programmes. However, m most mstances 
thesehave been motivated with a desire to gam 
social justice for the deprived and 
disadvantageous groups in society There has 
been a growmg awareness that voluntary action 
can be much more effective and successful by 
establishing better working relationships with 
the government. The government has also 
recognized the value and unpoitance of 
voluntary action and has endeavoured to 
support and strengthen such efforts m 
different ways. The steps taken by the 
government in this direction mclude: settmg up 
of the Central Social Welfare Board as early as 
19S3 to develop and support technically and 
financially voluntary effort m the country, 
specially m relation to the welfare of women 
and children; implementmg a nation-wide 
large-scale grants-in-aid programme for 
supplementing, assistmg and str en g th ening, 
rather than substitutmg or replacing voluntary 
endeavour; regulatmg social welfare services 
and mstituions organised by voluntary agencies 
through hcensmg of welfare mstitutions; 
ensuring mmimum standards of services; 
preventmg exploitation of staff and people; 
helping in the organisation of traming 
programmes to prepare a cadre of paid and 
voluntary workers; providmg a forum for 


exchange of ideas and sharing of expenence to 
evolve and develop common strategies for 
action. 

Voluntary action itself stands at the 
crossroads. The nature and mspiration of 
voluntary action have evolved over decades. 
Startmg from social reform, education and 
health services, voluntary action after 
mdependence has moved to welfare, relief and 
development At times voluntary action has 
been influenced by political factors. 
Development unphes change which can affect 
established mterests and this is likely to 
generate tensions and conflicts. Development 
and social action are therefore not apolitical. 
Voluntary action can unpinge on pohtics; 
different ideological positions may be adopted 
m attammg the goal of development with social 
justice to the underprivileged and the 
oppressed. Voluntary action has, until now, 
ventured by and large m aiding government 
programmes. Success of voluntary action 
draws local pohticians, bureaucrats and other 
functionanes who wish to share, if not to 
appropriate, the credit and thereby enhance 
their own populanty. 

Indian pubhc opmion should be mobilised to 
contnbute funds for worthwhile social action 
programmes and projects through voluntary 
action as much as for disaster lehef. Trusts, 
temples, Waqfs, Gurdwaras, churches, 
chanties, religious and other endowments, 
and mdustry command substantial resources 
which could be productively and purposefully 
used m support of voluntary action. It should 
be possible over time to raise significantly large 
funds through a vanety of fund raismg dnves 
that mobibse and harness small contnbutions 
through flag days, sale of greetmg cards, 
raffles, jumble sales, sponsored walks, charity 
concerts, film premiers, sporting events, and 
pubhc appeals. Tax.concessions would provide 
an added mcentive to make contributions in 
amounts that qualify for tax rebates. 

In the development of voluntary action, the 
major problem at the moment is not fiinds but 
ideas, and people's organisations. Any 
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worthwhile idea generally attracts funds even if 
this takes time It is not yet adequately 
appreciated that the awakenmg of a 
community through education and 
organisation marks a vital pre-mvestment 
phase 

K.D. GANGRADE 
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DISASTERS AND DISASTER 
RELIEF 

Disasters, one of man's oldest concerns, 
reach back to penods of pre-history and myth, 
yet, strangely enough, are hardly an area of 
cntical scrutmy • Rehef systems have been m 
vogue smce the days of legend and poetry, yet 
the forms of reh^, for the most part, have 
remamed unchanged, the victmis offenhg 
manual labour to the State m return for 
subsistence 

For centuries, the theme of the super-natural 
as a cause of suffering has persisted Walford, 
coUectmg the statistical record of fanunes 
pamstakmgly for the Royal Society, refers to 
the sighting of comets as associated with 
fanune.^ 

It IS cunous that the explanations of disasters 
appear to remam largely untouched by the 
scientific temper of the twentieth century The 
term 'natural calamity’ is used inter- 
changeably with disaster ^ 

In recent years, however, the awareness of 
the role of man m the destruction of the 
environment has led to a questiomng of the 
term And the mcreasmg understanding of the 
behaviour of wmd and weather has brought 
about demands that man cease to confront 
nature— that he should not build settlements m 
flood plains nor cities over coastal areas where 
oil derricks undermine the earth’s crust It is 
important therefore to understand natural 
phenomena What is ‘drought’’ What is 
'flood’’ How does one study these recumng 
disasters? 
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The meteorologist defines ‘drought’ as 
"ramfall departure from the normal ” The 
agronomist, however, seeks several other 
parameters. These are* ramfall, the crop 
pattern, the livestock population, the demands 
made on available water resources and finally 
the degree of socio-economic stratification that 
affect access to water and other natural 
resources. 

From the pomt of view of the kmd of rehef 
required, ‘floods' can be differentiated mto 
three kmds‘ (i) flash floods that brmg about a 
sudden nse in water levels and as sudden a 
subsidmg, (u) floods m perennial nvers that 
can submerge vast tracts of land, these floods 
tend to recede m a few days at the most, (m) 
floods in river systems where nvers are 
supported by major tnbutanes and small 
nvers. Rismg almost simultaneously these 
nvers and streams can threaten habitation and 
disrupt the economy For the people perched 
on the narrow stnps of land between tracts of 
water, floods commg m waves at mtervals of a 
few weeks can spell distress for a fanly long 
penod. 

The term ‘cylone’ is denved from the Greek 
word kukloma meanmg the coil of a snake. 
When fully developed, a cyclone is a vast 
whirlwmd of extraordmary violence, ISO to 800 
km across and 10 to 17 km high, spirallmg 
around a centre and progressmg along the sea 
at the rate of 300 to 500 km a day. The wmds 
associated with such storms are always violent 
A vast whirlwmd of enormous power, the 
cyclonic storm transfers its whirlwind 
movements to the water — ^the wmds producmg 
storm currents of water, dangerous to 
fishermen ana ships at sea When a cyclone 
approaches a coast the sea waters often nse 
causmg dangerous mundation of the coastal 
areas 

An ‘earthquake’ releases an enormous 
amount of energy which can affect geological 
structures, sub-soil conditions, as well as man- 
made structures In assessmg the magnitude of 
the disaster, the ground response, the 
acceleration and soil composition as well as the 


resonance, the relation between the ground 
vibrations, and the height of buildings have to 
be taken mto account The Richter scale 
enables the estimation of the shock m terms of 
specific kinds of impact The after shocks of 
earthquakes can also cause already unsettled 
buildings to collapse 

Techniques are being evolved to consider the 
vulnerability of areas which are exposed to 
more Aan one disaster Known as the 
“composite vulnerability analysis”, the 
technique is an attempt to consider the 
geophysical, metereological and hydrological 
properties of these phenomena m comunction 
with the physical features of the area ^ 

A drou^t or a flood need not necessarily be 
a ‘disaster’ In order to determine the presence 
and seventy of a disaster we need to study the 
vulnerability of the community as well as the 
nature and efficiency of the prevailmg systems 
of relief 


DEHNITION 

What IS a disaster'^ Etymology, (“disaster, a 
malefic star, a nushap due to a baleful stellar 
mfluence” OED) is of little help except 
perhaps to indicate man’s inability or 
unwiUmgness to come to terms with disaster 
Usage IS a better guide It sanctions the use of 
the term ‘disaster’ for a whole range of distress 
situations, both individual and communal 
These can mclude fires and drownmg, 
earthquake and tornado, epidemics and 
starvation, heat and cold, rats and locusts 
What have these m common’ What are their 
differentiatmg charactenstics’ 

The classification of disasters into natural 
and man-made is popular but is not useful As 
stated earher, the awareness of man’s laymg 
waste resources such as forests and nvers, his 
tendency to build homes in flood plams and on 
sea coasts has rendered the term ‘natural’ 
questionable^ Another common typology falls 
back on the dimension of tune Disasters are 
divided by Forman into “sudden, slow- 
developmg or creepmg.”® 
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The scarcity manuals of several States in 
India offer typologies of disasters without 
fonnal use of the term These mclude* a spatial 
or geographical typology — ^the determmmg of 
the scale of disaster by referrmg to the spatial 
dimensions — disasters can be small, 
“locahsed” or large, “regional" disasters, a 
typology with reference to recurrence m time 
for example, once-m a hfe time disasters such 
as earthquakes (m the Indian sub-continent 
major earthquakes are rare) m contrast to 
recurring disasters such as drought and floods 
which merely aggravate a distress that is 
chronic’, disasters that can be cumulative or 
superimposed upon one another, i e a flood 
or excess ramfall followme a drought, or “a 
second year of drought’^, a typology that 
dist ing u ish es between a natural disaster such as 
a flash flood or cyclone and a socio-economic 
crisis (scarcity, famme) m which a natural 
calamity may be one of the factors ’ 

The concept of ‘scarcity’ as a season of 
severe unemployment and distress offers a 
remarkably clear understandmg of the crisis 
that recurs m rural areas time and agam Indian 
admmistrators recognised'that a disaster such 
as an earthquake or a fire could be followed by 
‘scarcity’ or even tfanune’ iQiless govenunent’s 
rehef measures were efficient 

Such a concept can be made apphcable to a 
whole range of distress situations,-mcludmg the 
displacement of population due to buildmg of 
dams or other projects, the use of uihabited 
areas to test nuclear weaponsTxir an msurgency 
or a not that renders the population dependent 
on the State for food, clothmg and shelter for a 
fairly prolonged penod ** 

Thus, defined spatially and socio- 
economically, disasters may be divided mto 
two broad categones the first, which mjure 
destroy or affect everyone trapped withm the 
spatial or temporal dunension, and the second, 
which injure one group and ennch another 

The first is an event m time — the magnitude 
and seventy of which are determmed both by 
the properties of the tnggenng agent as well as 
the vulnerabihty of the affected population 


The second is an event that is long-drawn a 
process m which both victim and beneficiary 
are participants, the mcreasmg seventy of 
distress marked by the nsuig pace of transfer of 
the assets of one group — ^land, cattle, 
labour — ^to the other The &st category may 
be referred to as exogenous — th^ which relates 
to an energy that is external to the society, and 
the second as endogenous emergmg from 
forces withm the society 

The endogenous disaster may be defined as a 
process within which distress — biolopcal, 
economic and psycho-social— is suffered by 
one section of the commumty, while matend 
gams and social satisfactions accrue to 
another ^ 

The exogenous disaster may be defined as an 
event concentrated m time and space m which 
a commumty or a society experiences and 
shares severe danger, mjury and destruction, 
or disruption of the social structure and 
essential functions of the society An air crash 
and a tornado are easy illustrations of an 
exogenous disaster 

DISASTER THE TIME DIMENSION 

Disasters, as stated earher, are events m tune 
and therefore have distmct phases of onset, 
climax and withdrawal In the case of the 
exogenous disaster, the first phase is a threat 
and wammg to the commumty of the commg 
danger, the second, the emergency or crisis 
v/hen the commumty shares the unpact and the 
suffermg, the thinl, either of rehef or 
detenoration, and the fourth, of recovery or 
destruction Many scholars have given a four- 
phase break-up, namely, rescue and recovery, 
restoration, rehabilitation and 
commemoration ” Imphcit m this break-up is 
the assumption that the rehef process is 
tnggered smiultaneously with the disaster 
event Such an assumption is not necessarily 
valid The commencement of relief is 
dependent on several factors The most 
important of these are wiUmgness of authority 
to 'recognise* the disaster, and the timing of 
such ‘recogmtion’ Disasters and rehef need 
not necessarily go together 
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The endogenous disaster, e g famine, can 
be broken up into three tune penods: the onset 
of the process which is marked by a sudden nse 
m pnces particularly of food grams. Work 
becomes scarce, workers plentiful and wages 
fall Often there is mass migration of people 
looking for work To the factory owner or 
large farmer, such a condition m the labour 
market is beneficial Durmg the second phase, 
the victims pawn or exchange their 
assets— economic, physical and social— for 
food, land and cattle, home, tools, seed gram, 
women and children Obviously it is very 
difficult to tell when one phase ends and the 
other begins Durmg the thud and final phase, 
the victims are stricken psychologically as well 
as physiologically — if need be, they are 
prepared to look for food grams m dung 

DISASTER SOCIAL RESPONSE 

How do the victims react to disaster’’ If 
popular accounts are to be believed, the 
victuns tend to lose then human quahties. In a 
fire accident — an exogenous disaster — stones 
of the mad rush towards the exit leadmg to 
stampede and death of old people and children 
are widely circulated In the case of famme of 
the endogenous type, the accounts are even 
more lund. These mclude a father snatching 
food from his son and so on Even if the 
victuns are capable only of survival-centred 
activity, would they deviate from human 
behaviour? If mstances of cannibalism have 
been reported, do they not tend to be rare? 
Are there also not accounts of victuns dying of 
‘starvation’ unable to break even food taboos, 
such as eatmg meat or beef? 

Where these stereotypes have m fact been 
tested, they have proved to be wrong Fntz, for 
example, has helped to establish that m 
disasters such as flash flood or accident, 
victuns do not tend to panic “Flight is ordered 
rather than panicky The breakdown of 
moral codes is rare Stricken populations tend 
to help themselves, often accepting the 
authonty of the leadership that emerges durmg 
the period ’’ * While accepting Fntz’s findings. 


It may be added that, in general, these are 
apphcable to disasters of the exogenous 
category only, and that too, to its filrst phase 
Once the danger recedes, the social solidanty 
tends to wane “The process of recovery 
favours only those who have had access to 
resources and power pnor to the disaster.”'^ 

Very often, durmg the penod of recoveiy 
and rehabihtation, the poor and the socially 
depnved not only lose their share of rehef and 
resources, but can even be dispossessed of their 
homes and trades formerly located within the 
affected area The consequential social 
tensions help reproduce conditions comparable 
to the farmne process. Often, the victims of 
disasters of the exogenous category may also 
have to suffer a cumulative disaster— the 
endogenous being superimposed upon the 
exogenous. 

RESPONSES ENDOGENOUS DISASTERS 

The mitial responses are totally dissimilar to 
that of the exogenous category. The onset of 
the famme process is marked by an increase in 
crime, a tendency to revolt against authonty, a 
questionmg of long cherished norms and 
values and a marked declme m soaal solidanty 
However, victuns can also show a tenacity ui 
clmgmg to a particular norm or value to which 
they have deep attachment — ^these can include 
the land they till or the craft they practise, or 
norms such as hberty, religion, chastity of 
women and so on 

Durmg the second phase, when survival 
Itself IS threatened, large number of victuns opt 
for identical strategies. Instances of mass 
migration durmg fammes, from India to the 
olantations of Ceylon, Mauntius and Fiji, can 
be cited Sunilarly, the pressure of famine can 
bnng about conversion to other religions, 
acceptance of slavery or other forms of 
bondage, sale of children, the acceptance ol 
prostitution by women The practice ot 
mfanticide and abortion have been associated 
with fammes Here one must stress that the 
acceptance of these ways does not always imply 
that the victuns have rejected these norms and 
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values The sale or the abandoning of children, 
for example, is often looked upon by the 
parents as the only way of savmg the children’s 
hves 

The progress of famme is marked by the 
increase m the social distance between the 
victuns and the society withm which the victim 
hves and suffers Dunng the third and fmal 
phase, victims weakened by starvation 
surrender as it were to famme They roam 
aunlessly in search of food At this stage, 
famine victims appear to be mentally affected 
and are often the object of pity and horror, 
their survival-centred activities cause 
revulsion 


DISASTERS AND THEIR RECOGNITION 

The problem of ‘recogmtion’ is applicable to 
both categories of disasters ‘Recogmtion’ can 
be defined as the acknowledgement by the 
community or society of the condition of the 
victim. For mstance, a imnmg disaster in areas 
where muung is declared illegal may not be 
‘recogmsed’ In fact attempts would be made 
to hide or suppress the event Often drought or 
flood m areas that are remote or difficult of 
access may not attract rdief 

In case of famme, ‘recogmtion’ may be 
withheld altogether, or such ‘recognition’ may 
be delayed until the victims have reached 
death’s door Further, governments can devise 
procedure to substitute euphemisms for 
famme. If the term ‘famme’ is stricken off the 
vocabulary of the administration, then famme 
IS presumed not to exist ^ 

Sometimes victims can force recognition by 
staggenng mto the metropolitan towns to die m 
pubhc gaze Accounts of famme by histonans, 
economists or the media tend to identify 
famme with the termmal phase of the process 
There is a critical gap between the victims’ 
perception of the on-set of the process and that 
of the commumty. This needs to be stressed 
Studies mdicate that the portrait of famme we 
have today is not of famme itself but only of its 
tenmnal phase 


The gap m perception between famine 
victims and the society m which they hve and 
suffer IS measurable It can be measured m 
biological time, le the tune taken by the 
human body to lose approximately between 
twenty-five to thirty percent of its ‘normal’ 
body weight Doctors attendmg on starvation 
victims have noted that death can occur any 
time after that, and whatever the immediate 
cause, the death can be attnbuted only to that 
process — starvation 


What should be emphasised here is that 
society not only does not accord recognition to 
starvation until victuns have mamfested its 
visual symptoms,hke emaciation, etc , it tames 
until such a condition has affected sufficiently 
large numbers of the commumty. 

I need only to cite two authorities, one an 
economist the other a nutntionist, to establish 
this pomt Aykroyd’s descnption of famme is 
obviously that of the third phase “I have 
pamful recollection of victuns of the Bengal 
famme m 1943 who had wandered hopelessly m 
search of food throngmg mto Calcutta and 
other cities, they were hopelessly disonented, 
scarcely knowmg where they were or what they 
were domg, and very difficult to handle 


Amartya Sen, m a recent work, exphcitly 
identifies famine with disease and moitahty 
He states the distinction between 'starvation' 
and ‘famme’ as starvation being of people 
going without adequate food, “while 
famine is a particularly widespread 
manifestation of its causing widespread 
death” “ 


On the other hand, famme victuns define 
famme with reference to stratagems deployed 
as a desperate measure to halt death These 
stratagems can often be mstitutionalised 
Jackson is one of the few social historians who 
considered famme from the victuns’viewpomt 
In a bttle known essay he descnbes the famme 
conditions m the nmteenth century among the 
Akamba tnbe m East Africa and exammes the 
mstitution of the enlarged family that takes m 
migrants dunng periods of famine The 
enlarged family is a new econonuc formation 
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that apparently had sprung up m re^onse to 
the famme. Significantly, the word for femme 
among the Akamba is Mayua or ‘pressure’ 

LITERATURE ON DISASTEROLOGY 

The survey of hterature mdicates that there 
are basic madequacies m the prevalent 
acadenuc approach. Three observations can be 
made m a brief summary. Firstly, the mabihty 
to differentiate between the two categones of 
disasters had led to a somewhat academic 
dispute. For mstance, Torry states that the 
findmgs of anthropologists and soaologists are 
diametrically opposite^ If sociology has 
found that crime tends to wane durmg a 
disaster, anthropological studies show that 
crime is on the mcrease If sociology has 
declared that social solidanty is on the 
mcrease, anthropology has found evidence to 
the contrary. Torry does not appear to 
understand that the disaster label which is used 
for fammes as well as tram accidents descnbes 
categones of events that are dissimilar.^ This is 
the basic failure A large number of studies by 
sociologists are restncted to disasters of the 
first category, while the part study of famme 
by Raymond Futtf’ which Torry has rehed 
upon refers to the second, i.e the endogenous 
category 

The mferences made by both groups of 
scholars are restncted to the first phase of each 
of the categones The Imutations of Futh’s 
approach have already been referred to. Firth, 
while noting the early changes m soci^ 
attitudes to cnme, etc., has not looked at the 
strategies of the famme-stncken durmg the 
second and third phases He has argued that 
the acceptance of what was virtually 
mdentured labour and mass migration was not 
a consequence of the famme but of a desire for 
change and modernisation^ Futh has not 
considered the element of force in the 
conditions imposed upon the famme-stncken 
and the pressures suffered by those who wish 
to save them dependants from starvation In 
other words, both sociology and social 
anthropology have failed to give a coherent 
analysis of the social responses to disasters 


Bennet goes on to add that “cntena do not 
exist to measure the degree of hunger, 
emaciation or elevation of the death rate 
serving to differentiate famine from 
shortage”.^ 

The impact of starvation upon the human 
system has been well-documented. It is a 
distmct biological process It has httle m 
common with a mere shortage of food. Mass 
starvation imposing conditions of anxiety and 
trauma caused by the starvation and death of 
near ones, offer a dunension for further study. 
It appears that httle attempt has been made to 
know whether criteria do exist and, if so, what 
they are 

RELIEF ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 

The Indian system of rehef administration is 
a blend of medieval Indian, ^fictonan English 
and surprisingly modern elements The 
system’s ability to anticipate modem notions 
on disasters and their impact, and its 
contnbutions to typology has been referred to 
Its ideology however is frozen m mid- 
nmeteenth century England For mstance, the 
system will not permit the worker to earn 
subsistence beyond the day It has not been 
able to formulate a coherent rehef policy for 
children and dependents. It has not conferred 
the right to relief on disaster victuns The 
forms of rehef e g ‘food for work’ date back 
to medieval India And as m ancient times, the 
State wears a look of pamed surprise when 
disaster stnkes Disasters contmue to be 
“unprecedented” and heaven-sent 

f 

The system has attracted a few notable 
commentators Bhatia’s excellent account of 
the economic history of nmeteenth century 
fammes and Snvastava’s lucid narrative are 
useful Recent studies mclude Subramanian’s 
comprehensive reviev^^ of admmistration of 
scarcity m Maharashtra m the years 1970-73, 
and Suresh Smgh’s work?^ on his experience as 
rehef admmistrator m 1966-67 of Palamau 
distnct, |Bihar. Both, however, are msular in 
their approach, restnctmg themselves to givmg 
an account of the area admmistered by them 
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HISTORY 

We are not concerned here with the history 
of famines m all then lund detail But the 
important moments m the history of relief 
administration are relevant The Arthashastra 
of Kautilya has to be cited for its enunciation 
of first pnnaples the rehef of the subjects 
dunng famme and other disasters was held to 
be the responsibihty of the Kmg ^ If the kmg’s 
stores were exhausted, he should borrow from 
his nch friends, but provide for the people he 
must Kalhana’s movmg descnption of the 
plight of the famme-stncken juxtaposes the 
reqionse of the sensitive kmg Tunjma with that 
of the d^enerate ruler Pangu absorbed m his 
pleasured Commg to the Muslim penod, it 
goes to the credit of Allauddm Khilji that he 
estabhshed the first cham of subsidised gram 
stores in every quarter of his capital,. Delh^ 
To Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq is attnbuted 
system of taggavF loans to peasants that was 
later institutionalised by the Bntish in two 
Acts, Land Improvement Loans Act (XDC of 

1883) and the Agncultunsts’ Loans Act (XII of 

1884) According to Snvastava, Tughlaq also 
introduced a welfare system which provided a 
six-month supply of gram as advance to the 
affected people Shah Jehan devised a 
transport system which earned foodgram to 
affected areas m Gujarat 

BRITISH PERIOD RELIEF POUCY 

Intervention by government m the gram 
trade, was an issue pubhely debated In 
Warren Hastmgs’ tune and mimediately after, 
the government actively mterfered m the gram 
trade,^^ unposmg punishment on traders who 
raised gram pnees By mid-nmeteenth centu^, 
this was altered to total non-mterferened® 
Secondly, the character of rehef orgamsation 
m India was determmed by the newly formed 
Pubhc Works Department^' The reermtment 
of large masses of cheap labour for canals and 
roads implied the need for an organisation to 
supervise the execution of milhons of units of 
work Disaster victims were divided mto 
diggers (usually men) and earners (women and 
children) to fulfil the task apportioned to 


them A third element related to the pobey on 
‘recognition’ of disaster The provision of 
rehef on a mass scale had to be preceded by a 
formal declaration of famine Such a 
declaration was not made as long as land 
revenue was paid, whether by the peasant 
hunself or by his rural banker who held the 
mortgage on his land Given these pohey 
postulates, the death of milhons dunng the 
nmeteenth century was mevitable 

THE FAMINE CODE 

The Famme Code (finahsed between 1880 
and 1883) for the most part only articulated the 
provisions of a system that had already come 
mtobemg The Code became the model for the 
provmmal codes which were published shortly 
thereafter 

The Code can be divided mto sections that 
roughly correlate with the different phases of 
the disaster event— the penods of threat and 
wammg, the ensis, the orgamsation of rehef 
and closure of rehef operations It offers a 
typology to enable admmistrators to assess the 
impact of disasters It describes the 
'premomtoiy signs’ of commg danger It 
suggests gauges for assessmg the ‘levels’ of 
distress FmaQy, it also sets up a momtormg 
apparatus to check whether rehef has mdeed 
been provided to the victims and, if so, 
whether the rehef has been adequate 

The Code’s pnmary failure lay m its mabihty 
to recognise the signs of the onset of famme, 
le the starvation process What are referred to 
as “premonitory signs’’ mdicate an ignorance 
of the affected people For mstance, the 
emaciated condition of the people, particularly 
children, is taken to mdicate that famme has 
matured Emaciation can hardly be a sign of 
“commg danger’’ Agam the reference to “the 
aimless” wandermg of the people “m search of 
food” can only refer to famme m its termmal 
phase ^ 

GAUGES OF DISTRESS CROP FAILURE 

The prmcipal gauge of crop failure is the 
annewan or the ‘anna value’ of crops The 
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annewan is a formula evolved to amve at the 
revenue-paying capacity of the peasant in a 
givep year A crop satisfactory to the cultivator 
IS reckoned as a ’twelve anna crop’. It gives 
the State the right to expect the cultivator to 
pay the current year’s revenue together with 
the arrears of the previous year’s A crop that 
is assessed at fifty percent or below (six annas 
and four annas) is accepted as ‘failure’ In 
States such as Gujarat and Maharashtra, the 
annewan continues to be a critical indicator for 
the declaration of ‘scarcity’ The system was 
evolved mainly to determine the capacity of the 
cultivator to pay land revenue Its relevance 
today is questionable It expresses a relation 
between the high and the low levels of the given 
field The ‘low’ could be half a quintal in one 
field and only 200 grammes in another It is a 
poor indicator of levels of fall in food supply 
or of malnutrition New indicators therefore 
need to be devised to express levels of 
‘diistress’ or hunger 

NORMS OF RELIEF 

The norms of relief relate to the safeguards 
introduced to preserve the life and the health 
of the victims These include the linking of the 
wage to the quantum of food required to 
sustain the worker and his dependents,'*^ the 
pnnciple of continuity in relief which msists 
that relief be provided for the entire period of 
distress, the principle of coverage which 
stipulates that an adequate proportion of the 
population be covered particularly through 
relief works, and finally, that of duration 
^^hIch requires that relief should not cease 
prematurely These appear to be elementary, 
yet distress in India and in most parts of the 
world is due not to the total absence of rehef, 
but because such relief is sporadic and poor 

PREPAREDNESS AND MANAGEMENT 

The system requires preparedness on the 
part of the government to provide work for 
millions of people for a period of four to six 
months For this purpose, both the work plans 
as well as the stock of tools have to be m 
readiness It also demands that the Collector or 


the head of the distnct keep a watch on the 
seasons, the state of pnees and wages and the 
other signs listed in the Code Management is 
essentially cnsis management It demands the 
recruitment of an army of labourers, the 
generation of adequate purchasmg power, and 
the ensuring of the availabihty of gram It also 
requires the mobilismg of available skills and 
resources m government and among voluntary 
organisations and other agencies and the 
coordination of such services 

The system has considerable hmitations.. It 
does not seek to go beyond providing the 
mmunum to support hfe Devised as it was in 
the mid-nineteenth century, it lacks the critical 
component of ivelfare. It has few provisions 
for women and children Even today, they are 
largely dependent on voluntary organisations 
or international agencies for their support The 
objectives of the system are limited It does not 
seek to bring about change or to mtegrate relief 
with the development of the community 

THE SYSTEMS IN USE 

The Scarcity Manuals of the States now in 
use have not only reproduced substantial 
portions of the Code, they have also retained 
two elements of pohey: first, the P W D. 
system of task work, and second the 
imposition of conditions of work that would 
serve as a deterrent to its acceptance. 

However, there is considerable variation 
between States m the management of relief as 
well as in the observance of pnnciples and 
norms of relief Some exaniples are provided in 
the followmg section which also summarises 
briefly the administrative CTperience of 
disasters during the last decade ^ 

No State m the country has evolved a 
comprehensive relief pohey for women and 
children They continue to be looked after by 
the Mmistry of Social Welfare with funds from 
mtemational agencies and other sources 

THE BIHAR EXPERIENCE (1966-1967) 

The Bihar famme of 1966 and 1967 was a 
socio-economic cnsis. It was marked by both 
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drought and flood and widespred crop 
failure It was preceded by years of neglect of 
the traditional irrigation systems The small 
streams and the wells that had been the 
mamstw of the agriculture had fallen mto 
disuse ^ Fohtical mstabihty, the changes m the 
tenurial system {Zamindan had been 
abolished) and consequent unsettled 
conditions in the rural economy were 
unportant factors 

All the signs described m the Famme Code 
were present The nse m the price of cereals 
was sharp. **Even if food was available, few 
had money to buy it”^ Dacoity, particularly of 
gram stores, rose, accordmg to government 
figures, by 100 percent over 1965 Crime and 
petty theft were also widespread People began 
to harvest standmg crops and to mtervene m 
the supply of canal waters The volume of 
migration to West Bengal particularly from the 
tribal areas rose sharply The government was 
under great strain TTiere was a senous threat 
to law and order 

Although all these signs manifested 
themselves by 1966, the declaration of famme 
did not come until the summer of 1967 The 
government .lost valuable tune dunng which 
the health of the people deteriorated The 
victims became the objects of widespread pity 
and concern 

The Bihar famme of 1966-67 can be treated 
as a landmark It brought about changes m the 
pohcy of the Central Government, particularly 
m respect of financmg of rehef expenditure It 
established procedures for coordination 
between the Central Government and the State 
Government. An official of the Planmng 
Coinimssion of the rank of Adviser was 
stationed at Ranchi to assist the State In 
addition, a committee consisting of Mmisters 
and officials from the Central Government, 
including the Minister for Food and 
Agriculture, the Secretanes for Finance, 
Agnculture as well as the Chief Mmister of the 
State and his pnncipal officials, reviewed 
pohcy and progress from time to tune The 
machmery for coordmation can be considered 


as an important instrument in stemming the 
tide of distress m the State 

The actual numbers provided relief for a 
cnsis of that magnitude (affecting a population 
of 4 5 crores) was very low About 600,0(X) 
were on rehef works dunng the year Dunng 
the same year Maharashtra with an affected 
population of 1 5 crore; had also 600,000 on 
rehef works and mcurred an expenditure of Rs 
11 58 crores on rehef In Bihar, another six 
lakhs were on gratuitous rehef (At the peak 
penod, July 1967, there were 7 60 lakhs on 
gratmtous rehef) The total numbers on the 
two kmds of rehef fonned roughly 4 percent of 
the population In contrast nearly 4 lakhs of 
people were dependent on feedmg programmes 
of CARE/UNICEF 

There was a massive flow of funds, 
volunteers and goods from a large number of 
organisations, national and mteroational The 
contribution made by all of these mcludmg the 
Prime Mmister’s Rehef Ftmd and UNICEF 
were on a par with the eiqpenditure mcurred by 
the government Accordmg to the Government 
of Bihar, the expenditure on rehef was Rs 36 
crores The contnbution form voluntary 
organisations was also assessed at Rs. 36 crores 

In order to make an assessment of the role 
played by government m Bihar vis-a-vis the 
voluntary organisations, a companson should 
be made with Maharashtra’s famine years of 
1970-73 While the expenditure on rehef was of 
the order of Rs 250 crores, the contnbution 
from voluntary sources was less than ten 
percent of this amount 

A Bihar Rehef Committee was set up under 
the Chairmanship of the late Jaya Prakash 
Narayan The Comrmttee was responsible for a 
programme of feedmg of 4 lakh people 
through a network of kitchens UNICEF and 
CARE covered a population of 50 lakhs of 
women and children The beneficianes were 
provided a diet supplement of 225 grams of 
milk and 110 grams of wheat 

The Prune Mmister’s Rehef Fund raised over 
Rs 17.03 crores by way of donations 
Hundreds of volunteers streamed mto Bihar to 
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provide the much needed manpower to 
disburse relief 

SCARCITY IN MAHARASHTRA (1970-1973) 

The crisis in the rural economy m 
Maharashtra began to build up as early as 1970. 
The nse in cnme as well as the threat to the 
law and order situation were indicators of the 
cnsis Thefts, particularly gram thefts, were on 
the increase There were cases of violent mob 
upnsings as well 

The crisis affected lakhs of people within the 
State and beyond its boundaries as well. 
Weavers in the nearby States of Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh, dependent on selling their 
goods in Maharashtra, were also affected It 
was preceded by three years of crop 
failure — the first caused by excess of ramfall, 
the second and third by drought 

Water was scarce There was no dnnkmg 
water nor water for cattle Despite the best 
efforts of the authonties large numbers of 
cattle could not be saved 

The sheer magnitude of the cnsis can be 
gauged from the numbers provided with work. 
Metal breaking centres were packed to 
capacity, sometimes three thousand workers or 
more to a quarry Numbers on relief rose from 
nineteen lakhs m September 1972 to forty lakhs 
in May 1973 The tools needed to provide 
work, pickaxes and hammers, were 
manufactured on an emergency basis to enable 
people to obtain work Formally, children were 
banned on relief works although many of them 
did help their parents, but m 1S>73 the ban was 
lifted To some extent, the nse m numbers can 
be accounted for by the inclusion of the 
children on the muster roll 

The organisation of relief dunng the years 
1970-73 can be hailed as an achievement in the 
follovr’ing respects provision of work to all 
those who demanded it, provision of tools m 
order to make this possible, and continuity m 
providing relief What was achieved was a 
coverage of the population which ranged from 
twenty to thirty percent, the duration of relief 
to o\er twenty-four months, m certain pockets 


for ten months, and m some other pockets, 
works which were opened m 1971 were 
continued till September 1973 

The District Collector acted as the kmgpin in 
coordinating the work of all the departments 
He was responsible for meeting the mass 
demand for work, for providmg foodgrain to 
match the release of huge sums of money and 
coping with the sheer concentration of people 
m labour pockets, and the tensions that such 
concentration could generate between the 
labour and the State, the State having now 
become the employer Extraordinary powers 
were given to the Collector to manage the 
immense task Wide powers to sanction funds 
were provided (to as much as Rs ten lakhs at 
the peak penod) In addition, the Collector 
could also sanction a number of posts of 
subordinate technical staff Relief works were 
the mainstay of relief, gratuitous relief playmg 
a minor role 

There has been considerable cnticism of the 
government for providmg rehef through road 
works and metd breaking centres. But the 
State had little choice Given the postulate that 
rehef could be provided only m return for 
labour, that continuity m relief had to be 
maintamed and that rehef had to be provided 
within a 8 km radius, the State had to fall back 
on road buildmg An mdication of the pressure 
can be obtamed by the fact that the twenty- 
year road plan for the State was exhausted 
during the two-year period of scarcity. Massive 
organisation of rehef helped to improve the 
health of the people It helped to bring about 
some degree of normalcy even during the cnsis. 
This was reflected m the observance of village 
feasts and other ntuals of normal tunes 

The government bore the responsibihty of 
providing rehef The role of voluntary 
organisations was himted to providmg the 
much needed supplements 

THE NARMADA FLOODS, 1968 GUJARAT 

The unprecedented floods m Gujarat m 196S 
caused havoc on a vast scale The floods m the 
Tapti and the Narmada coincided with high 
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tide The towns of Surat and Ankleshwar were 
flooded Banana plantations, foodgrains and 
other crops were destroyed The rehef system 
covered all types of needs faced by the 
population It brought about a speedy return 
to normalcy by providing food, clothmg, 
household utensils to the landless poor and 
subsidies and loans to small scale mdustnes A 
massive land reclamation effort was 
undertaken by government Government also 
started scaraty relief works to sustam the 
landless throu^ the rehabihtation penod The 
success of the operation depended upon the 
anticipation by the government of different 
types of needs 

FLOOD RELIEF ADMINISTRATION ASSAM 

The seventy of distress m Assam can be 
attnbuted to several hydrological factors — the 
excess rainfall, the nsing of several nvers 
simultaneously, the submerging sometimes 
permanently of the small islands and sand 
shoals on the nver known as the Char The 
distress can be prolonged due to the recumng 
waves of floods Often this can bnng about 
‘scarcity’ conditions which the State is ill- 
equipped to cope with 

The Government of Assam appears to be 
handicapped on several counts It has no 
system of collection of data from the village 
level, particularly on premonitory signs of 
distress It has no system of monitonng 
distress 

In 1974, ther were several waves of floods in 
the Brahmaputra and its tnbutanes The 
government opened two relief camps, one at 
Panban and the other at Golakgunj to feed 
and house the affected But the two camps 
provided for less than ten thousand people, a 
fraction of the affected population 

Food was provided, but the quantum per 
person per day did not exceed 300 grammes 
However, relief to agncultunsts’ and small 
peasants through provision of seeds and other 
inputs was better organised 

Relief works were provided for a few days at 
the most for each village None of the cntena 


such as duration, coverage and contmuity w'ere 
observed Gratuitous rehef also followed a 
similar pattern It was sporadic as vs eU as v\ eak 
As a result, mortahty could not be avoided 
The State had no system of providing aid to 
different classes and occupational groups such 
as fishermen, weavers and artisans The 
suffenng particularly among fishermen was 
severe and contnbuted to mortahty 

Disaster expenences m different States have 
been chosen to indicate the considerable 
vanation m the admmistration of rehef 
Maharashtra and Gujarat have devised systems 
that provide adequate rehef to cover a 
substantial percentage of the affected 
population and mamtam contmmty m rehef 
for the penod for which rehef is provided, m 
comparison Assam and Bihar provided rehef 
that covered a small percentage of the affected 
population The quantum and the quahty of 
rehef were also poor 

ROLE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

The focus m this article has been on the 
evaluation of the role of government in disaster 
rehef Where distress is of mass dimensions, 
the State alone can undertake the burden of 
providmg relief Under such conditions, 
voluntary agencies can play a dual role that of 
providing the supplements that are vital, and 
of critically evaluatmg rehef provided to the 
people Disaster victims, when they are among 
the under-pnveleged, cannot voice their 
gnevances Voluntary agencies can monitor 
distress and appeal to the pubhc conscience 

Non-governmental agencies can be divided 
into four mam groups (i) International 
organisations such as the United Nations, 
UNICEF, and UNDRO that volunteer to assist 
when called upon to help by the affected 
country (ii) International non-governmental 
agencies such as OXFAM or the Red Cross 
which are playing an mcreasing role in 
providing specisd skills and resources, such as 
low housmg technology, medical help, etc. (ui) 
National orgamsations m India such as the 
Ramaknshna Mission operatmg m several 
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States that respond to emergencies almost 
immediately The mformal groups that spnng 
into action and the public committees that are 
set up to raise donations and monitor rehef, 
can ^so be included m this group (iv) The 
little-known but very effective village agencies 
which perform specific functions such as 
guarding crops, organising migration, etc , and 
running village kitchens The Gram Sena, as it 
IS called, is responsible for guarding the crops 
when they are ready for harvest, in some 
villages in Gujarat, kitchens are opened to 
prevent starvation, village agencies also 
organise migration of men and cattle The role 
of voluntary agenaes as well as the response 
of private individuals to distress is noteworthy 
in Gujarat 

DISASTERS ABROAD 

In China, as in India, there has been a long 
history and tradition of rehef administration 
In several underdeveloped countries, 
particularly in Africa, where disasters recur in 
quick succession, the failure to evolve 
indigenous systems has led to excessive 
dependence on international aid 

CYCLONE IN BANGLADESH 

The Bangladesh cyclone of 1970 and the 
Sahel drought of 1968-73 may be mentioned 
because they represent two different categones 
of disasters, the first a cyclone and tidal bore 
representing an exogenous disaster, the second 
a famine, an endogenous disaster 

Both are significant because they involved 
international relief agencies on a massive scale 
since the local governments were not m a 
position to cope with the disaster. They also 
brought about significant advances in relief 
theory and practice 

The Bangladesh cyclone and the massive 
tidal bore of 1971 swept away a reported 22,000 
people or more Although there was a clear 
two-day wammg of the impending disaster, the 
warning did not reach the people, neither were 
efforts made for their mass evacuation 
International agencies which rushed to help the 


stncken country learnt their first lesson in rehef 
administration. As Lincoln Gien of the 
Population Council reported, “a large number 
of countnes sent fuUy equipped field hospitals 
including surgical teams which were clearly not 
needed Thousands of Bengalis were 
moculated against cholera when there was no 
such indication Water processing and storage 
facilities were moved in although there was no 
salinity What the people desperately 
required was food, immediate shelter as well as 
housing and rehabilitation efforts to sustain 
agriculture 

THE SAHEL DROUGHT 

The ‘drought* did not come upon the Sahel 
m a single season It was a case of gradual and 
relentless pressure upon water resources over a 
five year penod Unplanned development aid 
to increase livestock and for dnllmg deep wells 
mcreased the demand for water resources It 
contnbuted to the breakdown of the ecological 
system It has been reported that byl971, Lake 
C^ad had shrunk to one third of its size and 
the nvers Niger and Senegal were thin streams 

The rehef machinery was not instaUed until 
too late The Sahel group of States — Chad, 
Niger, Senegal, Mah, Mauntania and Upper 
Volta — were poorly equipped to deal with a 
disaster of that magnitude As early as 1968, 
Mall, Nigar and Senegal appealed for 
emergency rations for a iiulhon people ” 

Although the international community 
(whose presence was sizable m the area) was 
aware of the coming of the famine, it had not 
worked out plans for rehef Bureaucratic 
delays were responsible for the ‘holocaust’ 
Tens of thousands of children were reported to 
have died m a measles epidemic that could 
easily have been averted One estimate places 
the number of deaths at a hundred thousand 
The traditional hostility between pastoral 
nomads and sedentary farmers helped to 
exacerbate the tragedy The rehef distributed in 
the town did not reach the nomads Rirther, it 
permanently destroyed a pastoral way of life 
and reduced the proud Touregs to the status of 
refugees m urban shanty towns 
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Medical teams, althou^ sent m late, played 
a significant role The findings of the medical 
team of the Centre for Disease Control, 
Atlanta, USA, flatly contradicted offiaal 
reports on the prevdence of disease and 
malnutrition m these areas After a survey jf 
the affected States, it declared that death rates 
had gone up in Niger from 23 per thousad for 
1966-71 to 54 per thousand In Mauntama, it 
noted that "famme can be considered as 
affecting the majority of this nation’s people” 
and that a well-planned immunization 
campaign against measles could have prevented 
moitality and morbidity among children It 
declared that it was not enough to send 
millions of tonnes of food aid It emphasised 
the need for a speaahsed food distribution 
system that would support the severely- 
affected pastoral nomads The failure of the 
mtemational rehef agencies to save hves m the 
Sahel has not been fully documented Other 
academic studies are necessary for a proper 
evaluation What should be stressed here is 
that the Sahel tragedy re-enacts the psycho- 
soaal gap between the victun community and 
the roaety withm which it hves 

AMRITA RANGASy^I 
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DOCUMENTATION IN SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Documentation as a modem technique of 
library science in India owes its ongm to late 
Dr SR Ranganathan Documentation 
activity in the country got impetus with the 
estabhshment of INSDOC m 1952 to meet the 
needs of scientific research m laboratones, a 


number of which came mto existence after 
mdependence 

The connotation of the term 
‘documentation’ has vaned from tune to time 
In the 1950s documentation was taken to be 
synonymous with buildmg bibhography with 
emphasis on micro thoughts embodied m 
articles in periodical hterature Subsequently it 
was taken to cover buildmg a bibhography and 
reference service, finally, it was understood to 
cover buildmg a bibliography reference service 
and mechanical reproduction of a document 
required by a reader Some also mclude 
translation service, as sometunes, scholars hke 
to have Enghsh translations of articles m 
French, Spanish or other foreign languages In 
our country smce Enghsh is the medium for 
advanced thinking in most subjects, 
documentation work is done largely m En^sh 
But in case a reader does not understand that 
language, then translation service becomes a 
necessity 

Documentation acquired a clearer definition 
m the 1960s The role of documentation is to 
collect the currently known facts from various 
sources, organise and store them systematically, 
and retneve and dissemmate them m a helpful 
way to the readers or the researchers in the 
shortest possible time 

Libraries m the past lent books or issues of 
penodicals to its readers and left the task of 
finding out mformation lo the readers 
themselves But the amount of documentary 
matenals pouting mto hbranes as a result of 
research and studies especially after World 
War II, IS prodigious and there is virtually a 
hterature explosion The exigencies of the 
second world war helped the emergence of 
documentation as a disciphne Documentation 
m India emerged out of reference services 
rendered m the Madras Umversity library as 
early as in 1928, precisely on an occasion when 
the umversity had arranged for a course of 
lectures by late Sir C V Raman The hbrary 
staff gathered from him the mam theme of the 
lecture, scanned through penodicals m physics, 
collected about 60 articles on radiation and 
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listed them under the caption ‘Raman effect’ 
This was perhaps the first bibliography or 
nascent micro document for the use of the 
specialist readers though the term 
‘documentation’ was not used 

SCOPE 

The scope of documentation should not 
restnct itself to micro literature embodied in 
articles of periodicals, as quite useful 
information can be had from newspaper 
clippings, publications containing speeches, 
debates, reviews of publications and even tape- 
recorded matenals It is necessary to tap these 
resources also There is no clear cut 
demarcation between macro thought and 
micro thought They are only used for 
convenience Hence documentation consists of 
scanning the host documents, pickmg out the 
macro documents and micro documents, listing 
them in a helpful order and bnngmg them 
to the notice of the seekers of information A 
documentation list may contain two 
parts — one devoted to micro documents and 
the other to macro documents. Abstracts of 
articles in the first part and annotations in the 
second make them more useful 

TYPES OF DOCUMENTATION LISr 

Broadly speaking.documentation lists are of 
three kinds based on their structure A 
documentation list which gives in one 
alphabetical sequence entnes of documents by 
authors and subjects is called a dictionary 
documentation hst A documentation list 
which groups subjects under broad subject 
headings and further arranges each group 
alphabetically by author’s name is called a 
documentation list based on subject headings 
The third type of documentation list is the one 
in which the subjects are classified 
systematically by speafic subjects usmg class 
numbers It is called classified documentation 
list This 15 the most useful form Its utility can 
be increased by providing an alphabetical mdex 
giving in one sequence the class mdex and 
author index entries 


IMPORTANCE AND COMPLEXITY 

Documentation has assumed considerable 
importance in social welfare dunng the last 
three decades There has been a contmuous 
mcrease m the number of books and 
penodicals m the field of social welfare and 
alhed fields This will further mcrease as a 
result of expansion of reseatch and training 
activities, seminars, publications, etc 
Documentation will have to handle reports, 
proceedings of conferences, etc Besides there 
IS the' scatter of micro documents relating to 
social welfare m various other publications 
There has been an enormous increase in the 
amount of official literature produced in recent 
years Very often these publications do not 
appear m abstracting or indexing journals and 
therefore tend to escape the documentation 
hst 

A problem faced when documenting social 
welfare hterature is the ambiguity of terms used 
to denote more or less the same meaning 
Secondly, it is rather difficult to demarcate the 
areas of social welfare literature and isolate 
them from their alhed fields The concept and 
content of social welfajre has undergone change 
and sometimes mcludes everything that 
contnbutes to the well-being of the people In 
a sense, therefore, social welfare mcludes social 
services and even economic programmes like 
food for work, etc , which have primarily a 
social objective 

Classification of subjects covering social 
welfare poses a big problem No social science 
disciphne by itself is self-contained Hence the 
areas covering social welfare are often 
overlapping Hence, m documentation an 
mter-disciphnaiy approach has to be followed 
However, for purposes of documentation the 
areas can be grouped under different headings 
covermg the disciplines of social work, fields of 
social welfare and social development 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

Documentation m social welfare made a 
start in 1951, when the library attached to tte 
Ministry of Labour and Employment started 
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systematic documentation work This was 
however more in the field of labour economics 
than on labour welfare but mduded m its 
purview welfare subjects such as housmg, 
health, educational facilities, recreation, etc 
The work made humble begmnmg as a 
fortnightly typed list In 1952 its scope 
expanded and it began to appear as a monthly 
cyclostyled list From 1957, an annual volume 
was brought out at the end of the year with a 
cumulative mdex Later, several biblio- 
graphies relating to labour were compiled 
Similarly, there were other libranes attached to 
government departments and nunistnes which 
brought out documentation lists oiv social 
welfare and allied fields The Delhi School of 
Social Work, which was bnngmg out a 
mimeographed monthly bulletin of 
documentation m social work and related 
fields (1955), now bungs out a pnnted journal 
entitled Development and Welfare which 
makes a selective mdexmg of articles, reports 
and publications It has two parts The first 
part contams articles selected from over 1,100 
journals m the areas of social development, 
social pohcy, social movements, social work, 
sociology, psychology, economics, religion, 
philosophy, health, education, area studies, 
and several other related subjects 

The Tata Institute of Social Sciences brings 
out the Current Social Science Documenta- 
tion It IS a local documentation list brought 
out every month primarily to meet the needs of 
the faculty, research scholars and others It is 
also sent to other Schools of Social Work on 
request It has two parts Part I is an 
alphabetical list of articles with suitable subject 
headings selected from the journals received 
dunng the month, and Part 11 con tains a 
classified bst of books added during the 
month The hbiary has brought out a number 
of subject bibhographies on social welfare, 
housmg, social research, etc It has undertaken 
the task of compiling a comprehensive 
retrospective mdex to journals received m the 
library as a part of documentation work Two 
journals selected for this purposes are Indian 


Journal of Soaal Work (1940-1980) and Social 
Welfare (1954-1979) 

The Indian Council of Social Science 
Research and its six regional centres at 
Calcutta, Shillong, New Delhi, Chandigarh, 
Hyderabad and Bombay are promotmg 
documentation activity m the entire field of 
social sciences mcludmg social welfare The 
first project was the compilation of Union 
Catalogue of penodicals and senals Thuty- 
tivo volumes of the Umon Catalogue have been 
published These provide mformation on 
location of the available volumes of social 
science senals in selected libranes m India 
Mention may also be made of the pubhcation 
of the directory of research mstituions m social 
sciences, directory of professional 
organisations of social scientists m India, 
directory of social science periodicals, 
directory of doctorates m social sciences 
awarded by Indian Umversities from their 
mception upto and mcludmg the year 1971, 
etc The Indian Council of Social Science 
Research also publishes five journals of 
abstracts and reviews m the fields of 
economics, geography, pohtical science, 
psychology and sociology and social 
anthropology, one journal of abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations, and another of abstracts 
of reports of projects and fellowships funded 
by the Council It also pubhshes five Research 
Abstracts Quarterly, Indian Dissertation 
Abstracts, and Journal of Abstracts and 
Reviewsi 

The V K R V Rao Committee, which 
recommended ^he establishment of the ICSSR 
m 1970, also recommended the setting up of a 
"data cell” in the Secretanat of the Council to 
assist institutions for developmg a network of 
data archives Accordingly, the Data Archives 
was established m 1973 

The ICSSR has set up an Inter-Libraiy 
Resources Centre, a jomt project with the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University This Centre has a 
collection of a large number of back files of 
social science periodicals readily available for 
consultation Xerox copies of articles are 
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supplied on prescnbed charges In addition, 
ahnost all indexing and abstractuig social 
science penodicals are also available for 
consultation. 

Some other institutions which bnng out 
documentation lists, which include 
documentation of social welfare and alhed 
areas, are. 

(1) The Ministry of Social Welfare 
undertakes documentation m the Held of social 
welfare and development and brings out 
pubhcations on different subjects. It has 
brought out an annotated bibhography on 
aging in India, a handbook on social work 
education facilities and trammg facibties m 
India Lok Kalyan, a quarterly newsletter of 
the Ministry, has been recently converted mto 
a magazine to disseiiunate mformation on child 
development, soaal defence and other fields of 
social welfare The National Institute of Pubhc 
Cooperation and Child Development and the 
National Institute of Soaal Defence are 
undertaking documentation m their respective 
fields. 

(2) Research and Documentation Centre 
(RDQ m Soaal Welfare and Development, 
Bombay It pubhshes monographs on the 
various aspeas of soaal welfare which are 
circulated to welfare organisations, schools of 
soaal work, universities, etc. The RDC also 
prepares hnear and comparative faa sheets and 
bibliographies on various subjects of social 
welfare for the reference of mdividual scholars, 
organisations, and for use m semmars and 
conferences 

(3) Monthly Bulletm of Documentation m 
Police Saence (an aimotated documentation 
list of books, selerted articles, research reports, 
pamphlets and new'spaper cuttmgs) issued by 
the Bureau of Police Research and 
Development, Mmistiy of Home Affairs, 
Government of India, New Delhi 

(4) BuUetm of Documentation m Urban and 
Regional Planmng, issued by Town and 
Country Planning Organisation, Government 
of India, Mmistry of Works and Housmg. 


(5) Manpower Documentation, issued by 
Documentation Centre, Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, New Delhi 

(6) National Institute of Rural Development, 
Hyderabad, bnngs out bibhographies on rural 
development and other related subjerts 

(7) Library Bulletm, issued by Centre for 
Studies m Social Sciences, Calcutta 

(8) Indian Adult Education Assoaation 
bnngs out a mimeographed monthly 
newsletter which contains annotated list of 
books and articles on adult education and 
related subjeas 

(9) The Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi, bnngs out a 
quarterly called Documentation m Public 
Adnunistration It mdexes articles pnmanly 
related to Public Admmistration but also 
mdexes on Social Welfare, Social Change, 
Soaal Service, etc 

(10) The Jawaharlal Nehru University 
Library and Northern Regional Centre ICSSiC 
JNU Campus, New Delhi, have started 
recently brmgmg out jomtly a cyclostyled mdex 
called Suchika, a monthly mdex of penodical 
hterature on soaal saences and area studies It 
documents articles on soaal welfare, youth 
welfare, social reforms, family studies, etc 

(11) The Library of Gandhian Institute of 
Studies, Rajghat, Varanasi, bnngs out a 
monthly documentation list which is mamly 
devoted to social saences but mcludes soad 
welfare It is a cyclostyled fast 

(12) Library attached to the Mmistry of 
Home Affairs brings out bi-monthly 
Documentation List and daily current 
awareness fast 

(13) The Library attached to the Ministry of 
Law brmgs out a Monthly Index to Legal 
Penodical Literature and also a fast of 
Additions 

(14) The National Medical Library attached 
to the Dureaorate General of Health Services, 
Delhi, brmgs out the Monthly Library Bulletm 
and quarterly mdex to Indian Medical 
Penodicals 
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(15) Bulletin of Current Awareness 
(incorporating Documentation of Labour) 
issued by Ministry of Labour and 
Employment, Government of India, New 
Delhi 

(IQ Current Literature, issued by Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Simla 

(17) Indian Education Abstracts, a quarterly 
pnnted publication of the Central Secretanat 
Library, New Delhi, contams selected 
hterature on education published m India 

Mention may also be made of the quarterly 
publication “Guide to Indian Periodic^ 
Literature” It mcludes documentation of 
social welfare though its scope is much wider 
It has a subject-author uidex to articles and 
other reading matenal appearing m about 400 
Indian journals in the field of social sciences 
and humanities The entries have been 
arranged alphabetically 

FUNDING AND UTILISATION 

The question is who is to bear the charges 
for documentation services^ The answer is 
rather difficult Since documentation is 
considered as one of the hbraiy activities, the 
cost should be borne by the hbraiy itself 
However, the photo-reproduction cost and the 
cost of translation services may be recovered 
from the indentmg party The access to 
bibhographical services should however be 
free 

Current researches are by and large action- 
onented and hence it becomes necessary that 
projects undertaken are completed withm the 
assigned tune schedule Tune is an important 
factor m all decision-makmg and hence 
documentation m social welfare should be 
prepared expeditiously and made available to 
scholars and pohcy makers ahke so that the 
process of decision makmg has a better 
mfoimation base 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

Though several mstitutions are engaged m 
documentation work, there are many gaps 


Much of the current effort is of the nature of 
alphabetical listing which do not follow any 
standard code in making the entries 
Conventional penodicals contammg micro 
documents, proceedmgs of conferences, 
unpublished reports of government 
departments and voluntary agencies, and 
documents marked 'for private circulation 
only' create problems in proper 
documentation The efforts of several 
mstitutions m brmgmg out documentation hsts 
is spasmodic which may be due to shortage of 
qu^fied personnel 

Secondly, unhke some of the social sciences 
m which a large number of penodicals, books, 
etc are published, m the field of social welfare, 
these are far less ui number Abstractmg 
service is also madequate Documentation 
services m the field of social welfare will come 
of age only when abstractmg service m this area 
IS fully developed Hence there is an urgent 
need for an mdependent abstractmg journal 

As social welfare programmes expand and 
then scope and hnkages with other sectors of 
activity become more evident, the dimensions 
of documentation are bound to widen at local, 
regional as well as national level A long-term 
plan should be framed, based on a systematic 
assessment of the existmg documentation 
services m the country and the possible 
requirements in future Documentation 
services at different places should be hnkedto 
become mutually supportive while avoiding 
duplication There is need to review 
documentation activities of vanous mstitutions 
and examme whether they are on proper hnes, 
and whether there is duphcation of work 
causmg waste m resources and tune There is 
also need to speed up the periodicity of 
documentation hsts, smce their usefulness will 
be limited if there are long time lags 
Documentation should be taken up as a full 
time activity, as part time work has very httle 
utility 


KRISHNARAO RAGHAVENDRA RAO 
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DOWRY 

Dowry refers to the movable and immovable 
property that a bnde bnngs with her at the time 
of mamage to her husband and/or his 
parents/guardians, often on their exphcit and 
occasionally on their implicit demands 

The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, describes 
dowry as “any property or valuable secunty 
given or agreed to be given either directly or 
indirectly (a) by one party to a mamage to the 
other party to the mamage, or (b) by the 
parents of either party to a mamage or by any 
other person, to either party to the mamage or 
to any other person, at or before or after the 
mamage as consideration for the mamage 
This, however, excludes dower or ‘mahr’ in the 
case of persons to whom the Muslim Personal 
Law (Shanai) applies, and also wedding 
presents made at the time of a mamage to 
either party to the mamage in the form of 
cash, ornaments, clothes or other articles 
unless they are made as consideration for the 
mamage of the said parties ”* This definition 
presumably discnminates between the movable 
and immovable nature of things and the time 
when they are delivered ^ 

It is apparent that the scope of the meanmg 
of the word dowry as generally understood has 
been amply broadened under this difinition 
and covers a wide spectrum of transaction 
practices that' form part of marriages in 
different regions in the country It covers the 
matenal wealth brought not only by the bnde 
to the bndegroom or his family but also by the 
bndegroom to the bnde’s family and, thus 
includes in it- the usage of bnde-pnce, whereby 
‘a payment in cash and kind is made to the 
bnde’s father in exchange for authonty over 
the woman, which passes from her kin group 
to the bndegroom's kin group ^ Thus, the two 
major types of transfer of matenal wealth 
which accompany marriage — (a) wealth 
travelling in the opposite direction of the bnde 
(bndc-pnce) and (b) wealth travelling along 
with the bnde in the same direction — have 
been considered as components of dowry, 
subject to certain conditions Consideration of 


the penod for such wealth transfers by the 
parties to the mamage, by parents of either 
party, or by any other person to any other 
person has also taken the actual practice in 
view Normally, ‘property or valuable secunty’ 
which constitutes dowry is not always given at 
the tune of mamage It may be given before or 
after the marriage ceremony and also not nece- 
ssarily by the parties immediately concerned, 
but even by third persons as well This is also 
supported by observation and expenence 

In the Hindu community, as in many other 
communities, there is an enga^ment ceremony 
pnor to the celebration of marriage Of late, 
another ceremony caUed 'thaka’ is becommg 
prominent, especially in Punjab and Haryana. 
This takes place before the engagement and 
refers to the affirmation of relationship 
established between the negotiating parties for 
matrnnonial alliance The girl’s parents present 
sweets, fruits and cash to the boy’s parents. 
Similarly, at engagement, giving of such 
presents is repeated on a wider scale among 
almost all the communities, though m di^erent 
forms. If during this period, some 
festivals— religious or others— take place, the 
girl’s parents send gifts to the boy’s parents 
On the mamage date, just pnor to the 
mamage, cash gifts are again exchanged 
between the bnde’s and the bndegroom’s 
parents and relatives Even after mamage, 
when the gjrl goes to meet her parents, she 
again bnngs gifts Durmg the first year after 
mamage, the gul’s parents send her presents or 
cash at every festival, fast, visit or family 
ceremony 

In fact, from the thaka ceremony 
(affirmation of negotiations) to the end of, 
specially, the first year after mamage, the girl’s 
parents continue to give presents to their 
daughter and her m-laws All the expenditure 
meurred dunng this penod is actually another 
form of dowry Dowry, thus, “is not one 
isolated payment but one array of gifts given 
over time However, among the ways of 
payment that constitute dowry, that given ai 
the lime of mamage is most important and 
conspicuous 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Not much IS known about the cultural 
norms practised in the pre-Vedic mamage 
ceremonies Some mformation for the Vedic 
penod can be had from the marriage hymns of 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda which 
mention dowry These hymns begm with the 
allegory of the mamage of Surya. the daughter 
of the Sun, with Soma or the Moon “The 
bnde bearmg a beautiful robe and a coverlet, 
eyes daubed with unguents,* head dressed upon 
the Opasa or Kunya style, started for the house 
of her intended lord m a canopied chariot 
accompanied by bndal fnends Her treasure- 
chest containing her dowry was also placed m 
her chariot The Atharvaveda once 
mcidentally refers to royal bndes brmgingwith 
them the dowry of a hundred cows In the 
marriage hymn, ‘vahatu" or dowry is 
mentioned Also, a kmg is cursed that his 
queen may not fetch any dowry for him ^ In 
the Aitaraya-Brahmana, a bargain mamage is 
called 'Pashuvivaha" or ‘animal mamage’, but 
It IS not clear as to which party exacted money 
Draupadi, Subhadra and Uttara were given 
valuable presents of horses, elephants and 
jewels by then parents at the tune of mamage 
The Jatakas also give an account of how nch 
presents were given to the bndegroom when 
nch merchants hke the father of Visaka sent 
their daughters to their husbands’ homes In 
Raghuyansa, a vivid descnption is given of how 
the Kmg of Vidarbha sends handsome presents 
to his sister Indumati immediately after the 
mamage It seems that these presents were 
made voluntarily out of affection m the 
anstocratic or royal families This mference has 
been further supported from the absence of 
references m the Smntis to the custom of 
dowry 


The Smnta have recogmsed eight forms of 
mamage — ‘Brahma’, ‘Daiva’ ‘Prajapatya’, 
‘Asura’, ‘Gandharva’, ‘Rakshasa’ and 
'Paisacha' It is only is the ’Brahma’ form of 
mamage that the father gave away his daughter 
with such ornaments as he could afford, to a 
man of character and leammg, whom he 
mvited voluntarily and received respectfully 


without takmg anythmg in return ’ The Smntis 
regard it the most honourable type of 
mamage, as it was free from physical force, 
carnal appetite, imposition of conditions and 
lure of money One, however, comes across 
some reference in the Rtgveda where the 
guardians of the girl had to offer dowiy to the 
bndegroom A daughter who had some 
physical defects w'as to be disposed of with 
money ® 

The method of offermg bnde-pnce was also 
practised sometimes This was adopted m the 
‘Asura* form of mamage where the husband 
after havmg paid money to the relations of the 
bnde and the bnde herself, accepted her out of 
free will Even m the Vedic penod, bargams 
were sometimes struck and the bnde was 
practically sold for a heavy pnce Sometunes, 
out of greed, girls themselves selected wealthv 
though otherwise unfit husbands, for money * 
The Smnti wnters condemned this practice 
Accordmg to Apastamba-Smnth “not even a 
Sudra should accept money while giving away 
his daughter Takmg money is a sale m 
disgmse 

Thus, even sporadic cases of bargain 
mamages where transactions of wealth took 
place between either party to the mamage 
received unqualified condemnation as a 
custom However, from the time of Manu 
Smnti, advanced ipaidenhood came to be 
decned and vu-gmity became a badge of 
respectabihty With this, regulations which 
unconditionally enjomed child mamages were 
laid ' On rehpous grounds, the father of the 
girl now became anxious to get nd of the girl 
even with an offer of money to the 
bndegroom’s father The religious concept of 
mamage as a sacrifice also helped the nse of 
this ciistom Dowry was regarded as dakshina 
attendmg the mam gift of the girl 

In medieval times, the hypergamous system 
of mamages among the royal and the 
aristocratic families gave further mducement to 
the practice of dowry The rules under this 
system prescribed that a girl of a low^er class 
could marry a boy of a higher class but not vice 
versa The parents of the girl considered such 
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status-climbing alliances advantageous to gain 
more prestige for themselves and paid the 
social cost of such a marriage through huge 
dowry Hypergamy is known to exist among 
some Brahmin castes, such as, Kuhn, Audich, 
Khedaval, Anavils and Nambudin Brahmins of 
Malabar, and among non-Brahmin groups, 
such as, Marathas, Rajputs, and Leva Patidars 
of Gujarat By the thirteenth or the 
fourteenth century, the dowry system became a 
positive evil of great magnitude, particularly 
among the higher classes 

In ordinary families, however, the amount 
of dowry remained nominal It presented no 
impediment in the settlement of the girl’s 
mamage till the middle of the nineteenth 
century It is only after that and more during 
the last five decades or so that this practice has 
become widespread and has begun to assume 
grave proportions 

PRESENT SITUATION 

Dowry, as an appendage of the marriage 
system, is now widely ‘accepted’ and practised 
It has influenced every section of the Indian 
society irrespective of caste, creed, religion, 
region and economic status From a symbol of 
regard and affection, it has become a social 
binding It has penetrated the rural 
communities and the backward classes also 
which were once unaware of its ramifications 
or had a tradition of bnde-pnce 

Pnor to the present development of the 
means of communication, the rural population 
had limited contacts with the urban areas The 
village was a self-contained unit where a family 
knew about the economic status of its 
neighbouring families Celebration of 
marriage, therefore, was a community function 
where social prestige or social condemnation 
on the point of dowry was non-existent The 
present close contacts with the urban areas 
where, on weddings, hosts vie with one another 
in holding lavish receptions with Gargantuan 
meals, decorations, new clothes, jewellery, 
etc , have resulted in the imitation of urban 
values, to earn social status through 


ostentatious expenditure on weddmgs New 
communities, for mstance, the peasants of 
Karnataka, die GoUa (caste of cowherds) and 
the Lambadas of Andhra Pradesh, and the 
villages in Himachal Pradesh surveyed by the 
Socio-Economic Survey Division of the Census 
of India have turned to dowry ** 

Earher, the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat, the 
Khatris of Uttar Pradesh, the Mathur 
Kayasthas and several castes in Maharashtra 
did not customarily settle mamage transactions 
m cash or kind But today people belonging to 
these groups are also adopting dowry It is 
virtually universally practised in Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan and also Bengal, 
Onssa and Madhya Pradesh Aggarwals and 
other Vaishya groups in the Hmdi-speaking 
areas, the Rajputs and the Kayasthas and the 
landowning castes of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
practise dowry Among the Kanyakubja 
Brahmins, the Rajputs, the Patidars and 
Anavil Brahmins of Gujarat and other 
communities, hypergamy has resulted in 
establishing a high rate of dowry In the South, 
the Reddis,^the Kammas and the Velmas as also 
the traders and well-to-do Brahmins of Andhra 
Pradesh, the Naidus, the Brahmins, the 
Vellalas, the Mudaliars and the Chettiars of 
Tamil Nadu, Brahmms, Vaishyas andysome 
Lingayat groups in Karnataka and the vanous 
Christian groups in Kerala are known for high 
downes With the exception of most Muslim 
communities, the non-Cathohc Christian 
groups outside Kerala, the Parsis and those 
^o still follow the custom of paying bnde- 
pnce, giving dowry at the time of mamage has 
become an all-India phenomenon There is, m 
fact, no difference now in the pattern and 
motives for conspicuous consumption^ and 
dowry, either rehgion-wise or caste-wise 

The patnlmeal tnbal groups of the Indian 
subcontinent customarily pay bnde-pnce. 
Many castes on the lower rungs of the 
hierarchy and some on the middle rungs also 
follow this custom There are 116 scheduled 
tribes, 59 scheduled castes and 65 
non-scheduled caste Hindus who pay bnde- 
pnce at mamage time. As they come under the 
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influence of Sanskntic values, they tend to give 
up their custom and adopt instead the custom 
of dowry 

The form and amount of dowry to the 
daughter and her mlaws vary in different 
States The dowry may consist of movable 
Items (such as clothes, jewellery, utensils, beds 
and beddmgs, electncal gadgets, furniture, 
carpets, television set, radio, car, scooter or 
cycle and several other articles of utihty and 
decoration in the house) besid^ cash, savmgs 
certificates, and financial support for foreign 
education or for setting up business In the 
immovable items of dowry are mcluded land, 
house, shop, factory, etc These gifts are not 
given exclusively to the bride, the bndegroom 
and his family are also honoured with these 
There are, however, regional, community and 
caste vanations m the practice of dowry 

Among the communities which follow bnde- 
pnee, some pay only cash, others make the 
payment m kmd, and still others pay the bnde- 
pnee m both caidi and kmd Transactions of 
dowry are settled many times by professional 
mamage brokers also, particularly m the big 
cities 

SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

The attitude of society towards the 
prevalence of dowry custom is neither uniform 
nor consistent 'hieoretically, a majonty 
among the educated m the middle class 
disfavour it, but m actual practice, it upholds 
the custom under the fold of certam social and 
cultural justifications The upper strata of 
society and those at the lower rung do not 
normally advocate its abohtion A number of 
factors seem to mfluence their attitude and 
explam their adherence to it 

A daughter, under the protection of law, 
enjoys today the right to mhent equally the 
property of her father with the male heirs 
With tins prerogative, her claim to dowry 
seems to be irrelevant and irrational Many 
parents, however, feel that mstead of a share to 
property, she should continue to receive 
dowry Her share m the landed property or 


business is likely to initiate unwelcome 
mterference in the management of their 
property by the son-in-law and his family 
Spatial distance, problems of loss and profit 
and other family secrets are bound to lead to 
vanous difficulties and maladjustments 
Moreover, her property mhentance will not 
affect the practice of givmg dowry Dowry- 
seekers will try to estabhsh matrimonial 
alliances with those who possess large 
property It is necessary also for providmg her 
with a feehng of security m tunes of crisis, 
particularly under the present socio-economic 
framework where unemployment and lUiteracy 
among the females contmue to be high 

Social tradition, performance of mamage 
ntes and ceremonies, and above all the 
rehgious ideology of varadakshina (ntual gift- 
givmg to the bndegroom) also dommate the 
average family, which feels that the custom of 
dowry cannot be brushed aside even under the 
pressures of modem society The bonds of 
social tradition are strong specially among the 
educationally backward groups Others who 
have hberated themselves of the out-worn 
tradition feel that so long as Indian society 
continues to practice arranged mamages, 
considers mamage a sacrament and a necessity, 
and IS subject to the pulls of tradition, the pnee 
of choosmg a mate will have to be paid 

Status consciousness and personal 
glonfication, it is generally felt, are other 
major reasons for the preservation of the 
dowry ntual Some families are able to 
establish it because they have unaccounted 
eammgs, and through huge dowry are also able 
to ‘purchase’ a good match for their daughter 
Some people over-spend just for the fear of 
then rdatives who snigger and gossip and 
create family scandals, or purely for reasons of 
self-prestige 

NEGATIVE IMPACT 

The custom of dowry, though widely 
practised, has produced adverse effects on 
society In India smee the per capita mcome is 
very low, the capacity to save is dso extremely 
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limited.Most of the families, m meeting dowry 
demands to buy a secure and happy future for 
their daughter, have to indulge in debts 
Marnage often consumes the provident funds 
and insurance policies of the parents Houses 
and lands are mortgaged and even human 
bemgs are kept under servitude as bonded 
labourers of the money-lender or the land- 
owing families who give loan for marriages to 
the bnde’s or the bndegroom’s family Some 
parents are driven to adopt unfair means to 
earn money for dowry 

Parents of honest means have to depnve 
themselves and their children of the mmimum 
comforts, nutntious food and also proper 
education to save enough for dowry Dowry 
expenditure is not a productive investment; 
most often it is utihsed in ostentatious 
consumption 

Sometimes, when parents of moderate 
means are unable to meet the abnormal 
demands of dowry, they many their young 
daughter to an old man or to an unworthy 
person who does not ask for dowry Such ill- 
assorted matches, or where the girl is 
constantly harassed for brmging less dowry, or 
has to remain a spmster because of dowry, lead 
to cases of mental breakdown, burning of 
bndes, suicide, or a continued unhappy 
mamed life, family tensions, etc 

The custom of dowry has arisen from and 
also been responsible for the mfenor status of 
women m our society Many girls feel rejected 
right from birth due to their differential 
upbringing from sons, deprivations m food, 
clothing, recreation and education as parents 
want to save for their dowry This 
discnmmation is observed in the matrimonial 
advertisement colunms also where offers of 
‘decent marriage’ are made even for 
accomplished and educated gnls to secure a 
suitable match for them 

LEGISLATION AGAINST DOWRY 

Since the dowry system has been a social 
evil, some State Governments, after 
Independence, enacted legislation like the 


Bihar Dowry Restraint Act, 1950, the Andhra 
Pradesh Dowry Prohibition Act, 1858, and the 
Jammu & Kashmir Dowry Restraint Act, 1960 
The Union Government took a further step to 
stop this evil in the entire country and passed 
the Dowry Prohibition Act in 1961 This law 
came into force from 1 July 1961, and has 
superseded the State laws except that of 
Jammu & Kashmir Under the Act, to give, 
take or demand dowry or to abet the giving 
and taking of dowry is an offence punishable 
with imprisonment up to six months or a fine 
up to five thousand rupees or wth both Everj’ 
offence, under this Act, is non-cognizable, 
bailable and non-compoundable Prosecution 
can be instituted only with the prior permission 
of the State Government 

The Act, under Section 6, provides that if 
any dowry has been received, it is the bnde 
who is entitled to it Any other person 
receiving the dowry is obhged to transfer it, 
under the pam of punishment, to the bnde or 
hold It m trust till she attains the age of 
eighteen years If the bnde dies before 
receivmg it, her hens are entitled to claim it 
from the person holding it for the time being 
All agreements for giving and taking of dowry 
are void 


ENFORCEMENT OF LEGISLATION 

The Act has failed to achieve its purpose 
because of the vanous anomalies m its 
provisions It could, therefore, hardly be 
enforced 

Although the definition of dowry given m 
the Act IS exhaustive, exclusion of weddmg 
gifts at the time of marnage from the definition 
permits an open violation of its prohibition It 
IS felt that the biggest of downes could slide 
through this gapmg hole in the Act Parents 
generally spend huge amounts of money on 
ornaments, clothes, cash gifts and other 
articles to prepare dowry for their daughter If 
these are not considered dowry, much less is 
left to cover it The Act, therefore, does not 
help the average family to get any exemption 
from dowry 
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The Act has also not comprehended the 
difference between the ‘giver’ and the ‘taker’ 
of dowry, although they stand in two 
mcomparable situations The former acts 
under compulsion and desperation, while the 
latter is guided by the spint of greed This 
shortcoming in the legislation m the States 
before 1961 and m the all-India legislation now 
has made people indifferent to its existence 
This is the mam reason for the paucity of cases 
on dowry m -the courts The few cases m the 
courts m the past nearly three decades of the 
existence of legislation agamst dowry despite 
the wide prevalence of the practice clearly show 
that the legislation has not been able to achieve 
Its purpose 

Further, a complete ban on the payment of 
dowry and the simultaneous recogmtion under 
Section 6 of assigmng dowry to the bnde if it 
has been received by any person are unnatural 
as well as contradictory First of all, a complete 
ban under the existmg social norms does not 
seem possible, and a ban and assignment also 
cannot coexist • 

finally, taking cognizance of offence after a 
complamt and that too, after the sanction of 
the State Government makes the Act still more 
inappbcable It is unnatural to assume that 
parents who are interested m building a secure 
future of their daughter or son even after the 
payment of dowry or bnde-pnce will ever enter 
into htigation, and no thu-d party is expected to 
spend tune and money to mtroduce social 
reforms through the courts 

Some of the States are aware of the problem 
and have recently taken steps to remove the 
lacunae The State Governments of Bihar, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Onssa, Punjab 
and West Bengal have m the years 1975 and 
1976 made the Dowry Prohibition Act more 
strmgent In Bihar, Himachal Pradesh and 
Punjab offences under the Act are now 
cognizable The State Governments of 
Haryana, Himachal Prade^, Onssa and West 
Bengal have made denial of conjugal nghts, as 
a form of dowry persecution, punishable .In 
the States of Bihar, Haryana, Hunachal 
Pradesh and Punjab, the offences now attract 


both impnsonment and fine Display of 
presents made at the time of mamage is now an 
offence m the States of Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and Punjab The value of customary 
gifts at the tune of Thaka, betrothal or 
mamage has been limited to eleven rupees m 
the States of Himachal Pradesh and Punjab 
In Haryana and Punjab, carrymg of more Aan 
twenty-five members m a mamage party is now 
an offence Cognizance of offence of demand 
of dowry can now be taken on complamt by 
notified social welfare organisation m West 
Bengal and by an authorised Gazetted Officer 
m Haryana The Union Government is also 
reviewmg the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, 
with a view to make it more effective A Jomt 
Committee of the Houses of Parhament 
exanuned the questioh of workmg of the 
Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, and has 
submitted its Report m August 1982 The 
Report contains a number of 
recommendations which are under the 
consideration of Government 

ROLE OF VOLUNTARY EFFORT 

When law stands at the crossroads of 
implementation and fails to achieve its 
objectives because of the lag between actual 
unplementation and the sanctions under its 
provisions, organised voluntary effort at the 
grass-root levels appears to be the panacea 

For a long tune, women, tradition and 
rehgion have been firmly mterhnked with the 
preservation of social customs hke child 
mamage, dowry and the purdah system m 
Indian society Prejudices, social mequahty 
and discrimuiatory practices towards women 
for centunes m upbringing, education, 
mamage, etc , have created passivity among 
them 

Educated women should come forward to 
combat the evil of dowry ui every village, 
taluka, district and State They should create 
awareness among women of then- nghts under 
the Constitution, enthuse them to receive 
education and orgamse them to fight agamst 
the outmoded dowry custom, traditions and 
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rebgious ceremonies responsible for the 
retardation of social and economic progress. 
Earher efforts seem to have failed to arouse 
social consciousness or even bnng a change m 
life-values 

Organisation of anti-dowry rallies, pledges, 
and women’s semmars, etc decrymg dowry 
system have not produced the desued impact 
even among the educated Stnshakti (women 
power) resulting from the combmation of 
formal as well as mformal education can 
produce a force strong enough to break the 
chains of this tradition and eradicate the dowry 
evil. 

Voluntary organisations can also help to 
mobihse pubhc opmion against dowry Social 
welfare organisations, particularly women 
organisations with a network of branches at 
different levels m rural and urban areas could 
be effective mstruments for mobilising pubhc 
opinion agamst the evil, m educating the 
community and can function as watchdogs. 
They can also help in the enforcement of the 
legislation, The youth can particularly play a 
vital role to combat this evil. 

Voluntary effort can also help by 
encouraging ‘dowry-less’ marriages, 
commumty weddmgs as practised now among 
the Pushkama community m Rajasthan and 
Namdhan Sikhs m the Punjab, givmg property 
to daughters mstead of dowry at mamage, and 
performance of civil mamages. 

Popular movements to ensure success of the 
anti-dowry legislation, regular use of mass 
media, and organisation of semmars and 
conferences by social organisations and by the 
enlightened pubhc leaders and social reformers 
can also help to change conventiopal thinking 
about the practice of dowry 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

« 

The future of the dowry system depends 
mainly on two factors* (a) the general social 
will to eradicate the evil, and (b) the pohtical 
will to provide, through law, an enforcement 
machinery to fight it. 


It IS clear from the history, present nature 
and dimension of the custom that it is old, rigid 
and widespread. The hold of tradition and 
religion, illiteracy, status-ego, greed, lacunae in 
the existing legidation, and a weak social and 
pohtical will to abolish it have been responsible 
for Its retention and even growth 

Social action can be created by organised 
voluntary effort It cannot be on a wide scale 
mvolvmg or mviting mass action initially, 
because organisations, pubhc leaders and 
social reformers are still few, and the funds 
limited for the coverage. Moreover, they are 
mostly located m the urban areas. The strategy 
of approach, therefore, will have to start from 
the urban base where the ehte, the youth, 
mass media and finances can be mobilised to 
support the movement at least among the more 
receptive sections of the population and then 
spread its coverage Educated women, school 
and college teachers, university students, and 
reputed social workers can start anti-dowry 
campaign committees and through a well 
drawn out programme help in rooting out 
dowry The major programmes under their 
execution can be. (a) organisation of simple 
commumty weddings, (b) mter-caste or civil 
marriages without dowry; (c) ban on 
matrimonial advertisements whic^ pronounce 
‘decent marriage’, (d) emphasis on women and 
youth forums to propagate effort by both the 
parties to the mamage to shun dowry, (e) 
encourage parents to give property to the 
daughter instead of dowry; (f) keep a close 
watch on the existmg mamage bureaux which, 
m the natne of eradicating dowry, are 
becommg highly commercialised and are rather 
spreadmg the evil, and (g) organise regular 
talks, semmars, conferences, anti-dowry weeks 
to create social awareness against the custom. 

Pohtical will, along with the mobilisation of 
social will, can also help to mitigate the evil 
First of all, it should remove the weaknesses m 
the current legislation and create an 
enforcement machmery with representatives 
from voluntary organisations for quicker 
appeal and enforcement of legislation on 
dowry prohibition 
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The enforcement of the Act has become 
difficult due to the current anomahes in the 
definition of dowry under the Act Ignorance 
of difference between the giver and receiver of 
dowry, non-cogmzable nature of the offence, 
and need for prior sanction of State 
Government for prosecution by the court, 
thereby causmg delay m prompt action, are 
other difficulties There should be a complete 
ban on dowry and the simultaneous 
recognition of the right of the bnde to hold it if 
It has been received As was acclaimed durmg 
the Parliamentary debates oa the Dowry Bill, 
statutory himtations should be plac^ on^ 
weddmg gifts, and pomp and show in wedding 
ceremonies The Government of India has m 
1976 amended the Central Civil Service 
(Conduct) Rules, 1964, to stipulate that “no 
government servant ^all (i) give or take of abet 
the giving or takmg of dowry, or (u) demand, 
dnectly or mdirectly from the parent or 
guardian of a bnde or bndegroom, as the case 
may be, any dowry” Impact of the legislation 
should be evaluated after a span of five years, 
and if possible, free legal aid provided to 
victims under the Act 

All mamage bureaux should be registered 
under law Their methods of working should 
be screened to check their commeraal mterests 
which are usually promoted m the name of 
social service to society ' 

SWARN LATA HOOJA 
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DRUG ABUSE 

The use of psychoactive substances for 
obtammg rehef from mental tension or 
physical discomfort or for attaming pleasure or 
new experiences has been m vogue from times 
immemorial Drug use is one form or another 
has been a common feature of most cultures 
throughout history ’ 

Drug dependence is essentially a clinical 
concept The effect of a drug on behaviour is 
related to environmental factors of ingestion 
and personality as also to the function of the 
drug^ Drug taking behaviour comprises the 
psychological make-up of the person, the 
perceived environment, and the level of 
mteraction between the individual and the 
social world The understanding of such 
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phenomena is facihtated when viewed m the 
relevant socio-cultural matrix 

The problem of drug dependence m India 
presents certain features which are different 
from those obtainmg in the developed western 
countnes, because the principal drugs of 
dependence such as cannabis, opium, cocame 
and alcohol have been in use for a long penod 
m our history * Another distmctive feature of 
drug use here has been its association with 
social rituals, religious beliefs, etc 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The intoxicating properties of certain 
cannabis preparations were probably known m 
India more than 2,000 years ago * The earliest 
reference to it is in Atharva Veda, a religious 
text believed to belong to the period 
2000-1400 B C ^ A number of Hmdu samts 
took cannabis to overcome hunger and thirst, 
it supposedly promoted concentration durmg 
meditation. Cmnabis in the form of dnnks is 
offered m some Hmdu temples Cannabis is 
consumed in holy cities of India hke Hardwar, 
Varanasi, Pun, Mathura and Vrindaban 
Cannabis is also used durmg certain festival 
occasions, e g , Holi, Shivratri and on 
mamages Habitual use of opium became 
popular dunng the Moghul penod (sixteenth 
century) 

The first systematic study on narcotic use 
was conducted by a Royal Commission in 1893 
and subsequently by Chopra and his co- 
workers from 1928 to 1950’ These reports 
amved at the conclusion that opium smoking 
was rare, it was mamly a group activity at 
social gatherings Later, opium eating replaced 
the residual habit of smokmg Admmistration 
of opium to infants was also reported m certam 
parts of India The purpose was to put the 
child off to sleep, so that the mother could 
attend to her daily work. Some children 
became dependent on opium and had to be 
weaned away from it, usuaUy without medical 
mtervention^ Independence of the country 
brought total prohibition of open sale of 
opium except through licensed vends The 


quantity of excise opium issued for 
consumption m India to officially registered 
users (the penod of registration was arbitrarily 
fixed, starting 1956, endmg 1959) was reduced 
to nearly one-nmetieth m 1960-61 compared to 
1947-19^ by a compulsory ten per cent annual 
reduction m supply.^** The total number of 
registered addicts all over India was 80,809 in 
1975.*^ Owing to restnctions placed dunng 
earlier years, opium dens practically 
disappear^. 

Half a million cocame consumers belongmg 
to different strata of society are estimated to 
have existed m India dunng the penod between 
the world wars The coca plant does not grow 
m India, the drug was mostly smuggled to 
India from Far Eastern countnes The lower 
strata of society were most affected by its use 
with betel leaves Chopra and Chopru^ came 
to the conclusion that even if there were a few 
cocaine users in the country, cocaine 
dependence as a problem does not exist in 
India now, which is also supported by lack of 
evidence of illicit trafficking It is difficult to 
state precisely the factors which brought about 
this change. 

The earliest references to alcohohc drink 
(somaras) m India is traceable to the year 2,000 
B C In India, consumption of alcohol was 
looked down by society specially dunng the 
Buddhist era. Alcoholic dnnks are prohibited 
among Musbms, certain caste Hindus and 
Jams On the other hand, its use was permitted 
on rebgious grounds to the tantrik sect of 
Saktas among Hindus One of the first 
attempts at prohibition of alcoholic beverages 
was dunng the Moghul period because of the 
Islamic tradition 

ORIGIN OF THE DRUG SCENE IN INDIA 

To understand issues related to the 
development of policy in the area oi drug use. 
It IS worth looking at the historical 
antecendents. Opium, as a drug, has been a 
Central Government monopoly since 1857 and 
has been subject to a senes of legislative actions 
after it (Opium Act, 1878, Dangerous Drugs 
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Act, 1930, Drugs and Cosmetics Act, 1940, 
Medicmal and Toilets Preparations Act, 1953) 
mainly to tighten availability Historically, the 
mam objectives of legislation to control opium 
were twofold, firstly, to centralise cultivation, 
and secondly, to get mcreased revenue from 
sale to other countnes and to domestic 
consumers It is for these reasons that controls 
on opium cultivation spread over a long span 
of time have been fairly successful m India 
unhke other countnes, where the decision to 
control Its cultivation has been more abrupt 
and of recent ongm The lesson learnt is that it 
takes time to restnct a population and an area 
to the cultivation of opium crop and it takes 
further tune to consohdate this practice so as to 
prevent leakages and lUicit cultivation 
Cannabis, on the other hand, never 
attracted the same quahty of control measures 
as opium, because its harmfulness was 
perceived to be much less, while revenue 
benefits to the government are almost 
negligible Hence, it contmued to be available 
without very stnngent legal controls, more so 
because it grew wild m the countryside 
Alcohol use was not mtroduced by the 
British m India, but its spread was facilitated 
by the personal example of an average 
Engbshman The consumption was accelerated 
by the abolition of the pot-still distillation and 
starting of commercial production for revenue 
purposes The use was also facihtated when 
Indian officers inducted in the civilian services 
and the army adopted the norms of British 
officers with whom they served 
The mam conclusions which emerge from a 
consideration of the history of use of drugs m 
India are (i) The issue of control/availabdity 
of drugs of dependence has close Imks with 
excise and revenue, especially when the drug is 
a trade commodity, e g opium and alcohol 
The greater the revenue potential, the greater 
the controls of availability (ii) The 
mtroduction of the new drug alcohol on a 
wider basis is accelerated by the social value 
attached to it by the elite classes or groups The 
spread is by imitktion breakmg gradually the 
existmg social control mechanisms (m) The 


control over cultivation and production of a 
dependence producmg drug is a gradual 
evolutionary process, accompanymg social 
change The decline in its use is an 
accompanymg reverse process (e g , opium) 
(iv) The use of a dependence producmg drug is 
closely mterwoven with the fabnc of society 
and serves essential functions, such as 
therapeutic (pam rehevmg) and mcreasmg 
work efficiency (e g opium use m adults and m 
children) (v) A dependence producmg drug 
which does not have a revenue potential tends 
to receive less governmental action and support 
to curb Its use, e g , cannabis (vi) India 
provides one of the earbest examples of use of 
the concept of prohibitmg drug use both 
unsuccessful (e g , alcohol by Mughal rulers) 
and successful (cocaine dunng the early 
twentieth century of British penod) 

TRENDS IN RURAL AREAS 

In an attempt to debneate recent trends, 
data presented here pertain mamly to three 
studies which have been conducted on drug use 
and the multi-centered survey of university 
students sponsored by the Mmistry of Soci^ 
Welfare, Government of India The other 
studies m the country have also been referred 
to, although to a more bmited extent, to 
highbght some of the relevant findmgs 

Chopra*^ estimated that there were thirty 
lakh camabis users in rural India Chopra and 
Chopra** summed up then researches spread 
over thiry years about the magnitude of the 
problem and study of long term users Then 
estimates of magnitude were derived from 
mdnect data, mamly excise sales figures In one 
such estimate for undivided Punjab, they 
indicated that 0 1 per cent of the population m 
1928 was usmg opium, though the number of 
registered addicts was very low*^ A similar 
exercise was earned out by Das Gupta et a! 
Mio, based on mdnect data, estimated that 
13 3 per cent of the population around 
Varanasi used cannabis^ 

Dube, while carrymg out a psychiatnc 
morbidity survey in and around Agra, found 
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2 27 per cent of the population to be 
dependent on drugs More than 50 per cent of 
these were dependent on alcohol, 17 5 per cent 
on cannabis leaf, and the rest were multiple 
drug users (nature not specified) 

Surya found that 3 6 per 1000 of surveyed 
population in Pondicherry was dependent on 
alcohol ^ In Vellore, Verghese and Beig found 
alcohol dependence rate of 2 per 1000^ in 
Lucknow city, Thackore found alcohol 
dependence rate to be 18 6 per 1000^ In two 
rural communities in West Bengal, Elnagar ^ 
al. found a prevalence rate of alcohol 
dependence to be 13 per 1000, and Nandi et al 
to be 19 per 1000 TTie point to be observed is 
that all these studies both in rural and urban 
areas found only alcohol dependence as a 
diagnostic category, and no other dependence 
syndrome The surveys are in different parts of 
the country and at different times but the 
trends are similar Vahia reported dependence 
on keemam (an extract of tobacco) used m 
betel leaves, which contained an alkaloid akm 
to opiates, as the only new mdigenous 
dependence ^ 

The absence of opiate dependence in all 
these psychiatric morbidity surveys can be due 
to three reasons (i) Social perception is geared 
more to alcohol than to other drugs (ii) The 
respondent did not consider use or abuse of 
these drugs worth reporting (in) The 
individuals who were carrying out the survey 
were perhaps less onented to locating other 
drug use or, possibily due to small samples in 
the survey, did not find any 

A study in Punjab was earned out by Deb 
and Jindal around Punjab Agricultural 
University, Ludhiana, to study the pattern of 
alcohol consumption in villages which • had 
benefited most from the green revolution^ 
They found that 74 1 per cent of the male 
population above the age of 15 years consumed 
alcohol and the per capita expenditure on 
alcohol was fairly high compared to the income 
lc\els It did not include any other drug in its 
pumew 

In a study carried out in a single village in 


Sangrur distnct near Patiala (Punjab), it was 
found that tobacco was the commonest 
substance abused The prevalence rates of 
other drugs were as foUows alcohol, 256 per 
1,000, opium, 189 per 1,000, barbiturates, 62 
per 1,000, and cannabis, 22 per 1,000^’ The 
study estimated that among alcohol users 95 7 
per cent fall in the normal dnnking category 
(consumption of 0 to 10 cl of pure ethanol 
daily), 3 0 per cent m moderate dnnking 
category (10 to 20 cl of ethanol consumed 
daily) and 1 2 per cent in heavy dnnkers 
(alcoholics) category (20 cl or more of ethanol 
consumed daily) 

A survey of 24 villages in three border 
distncts of Punjab showed that alcohol was the 
most commonly used drug (583 per 1,000), 
followed by tobacco (193 per 1,000), opium (63 
per 1,(X)0), and cannabis (12 per 1,000) in the 
population, mostly males Use of 
psychotropics was virtually absent in all the 
villages, including common “over the 
counter” prescription drugs such as 
acetylsalycylic acid However, when villages are 
individually examined there is a difference m 
prevalence rates of opium and alcohol which is 
difficult to explain It is evident that the opium 
use rafes are much higher than the guess 
estimates of Wig and Verma, as well as other 
official statistics'^ The mean daily ethanol 
consumption levels seemed to correspond to 
those based on Lederman’s equation of log 
normal distnbution curve and sales data The 
levels are lower than those observed by Brij Lai 
and Gurmeet Singh in their study but close to 
those seen in the west 

On a careful review of these studies certam 
common observations emerge The drugs 
which -were traditionally used, viz alcohol, 
opium and cannabis, seem to be the drugs 
which are currently used as well. There does 
seem to be an alteration m the pattern of 
preferred drugs Use of cannabis has dechned; 
use of opium is more than the official estimates 
but has still perhaps dechned; use of alcohol 
has certamly gone up Use of psychotropics has 
not become widespread mspite of the mcreased 
health facihties These observations are 
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interesting keepmg m view the fact that India is 
a signatory to the Single Geneva Convention 
and legal sanction against cannabis and opium 
have been m operation for a fairly long tune 
Though the legal sanctions did control the 
availabihty of both these drugs, the declme m 
cannabis consumption which remamed quite 
freely available is difficult to explam except on 
socid grounds Lastly, m India, herom and 
other synthetic opiates were not found to have 
made then appearance 

These finduigs m the histoncal context of 
India’s eiqienence provide some clues which 
are relevant to pohcy makmg The first is that 
there is an mterplay between availabihty of 
drugs of dependence which can alter due to 
legal pohcies, leadmg to the nse and fall in the 
use of drugs Secondly, legal action m the area 
of control of drug availabihty ou^t to be 
started and unplemented slowly The laws must 
remam for a considerable period of tune 
statements of mtention rather than action, 
especially when the dependence producing 
substances are raw plant matenals rather than 
synthetic drugs. Yet statements of legal 
mtention are necessary, because it tends to 
discourage fresh entrants mto the area of drug 
use The mamtenance of the distmction is also 
necessary because the use of drugs which are 
proposed to be banned is closely mterwoven 
with the socio-economic matrix of the rural 
agranan society. Strmgent legal action only 
serves to disrupt this usage and makes the 
appearance of substitute drugs easier The 
rationale behmd such conceptualisation of 
legal action is that it can be a method of 
promotmg social change by signalling the 
direction This has been described by Ahmed 
for areas m Assam, where patients started 
reportmg for treatment after the closure of the 
syftem of registration ^ 

The current crop substitution programmes 
m some countnes whereby cultivators are 
mduced to change, aim at combmmg soaal 
change with legal action and primary health 
care These are hkely to have limited success 
because one cannot accelerate the rate of social 
change in a given geographical area or 


community m isolation from the rest of the 
country A factor which is commonly ignored 
IS that strmgent action on psychotropics is 
perhaps a pnonty because then use has not 
even started m rural areas The relevance of 
this pomt would be more evident when data 
from urban areas, where it has assumed the 
potential of a problem, are exammed 

URBAN TRENDS 

There is a different trends m urban areas 
Reference to alcohobsm as the only diagnosed 
dependence syndrome has ahead} been made 
It IS also evident chat the rates have been nsmg, 
and that m the urban adult population alcohol 
use has been gomg up, which is also well 
supported from the nse m production figures 
(e g , the production of beer rose from 310 
lakh litres m 1970 to 800 lakh htres m 19T^. 
and has been dealt with m detail elsewhere 
Wig and Veima, m their survey of some 
psychiatnc umts, observed that 55 5 per cent of 
the patients presented themselves for 
treatement of alcohol dependence, broadly 
conftrmmg the observations made m the 
psychiatnc morbidity surveys about alcohol 
dependence and the rising levels of 
consumption ^ 

Banerjee, as early as 1965, found that 26 per 
cent of students attendmg a general health 
clmic smoked tobacco, while 114 per cent used 
amphetammes In a study of high school 
students it was observed that 34 1 per cent had 
used a drug over a penod of past one year The 
commonest drugs were alcohol (26 per cent) 
and cannabis (12 per cent) Use of other drugs 
was small ^ Among umversity students the 
pengji (one year) prevalence rate was 38 7 per 
cent and current use rate 3 9 per cent ^ 

Data from seven universities (three m the 
metropohtan cities of Bombay, Madras, and 
Delhi, three m non-metropohtan cities of 
Jaipur, Hyderabad and Sagar and one m 
Varanasi which is a residential and a rebgious 
centre) m which prevalence sur\eys were 
conducted under a programme sponsored by 
the Mmistry of Social Welfare, with 
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comparable sampling system, size, 
methodology and common questionnaires, 
shoi^s that m all the universities the drugs most 
commonly used were the ones socially 
acceptable, viz , alcohol, tobacco and 
pamkiUers^ The prevalence rate of alcohol 
ranged from IS 1 per cent m Bombay to 9 0 per 
cent m Hyderabad. The prevalence rate of 
tobacco was highest m Madras and lowest (6 3 
per cent) m Hyderabad. The prevalence rate 
for painkillers was highest m Delhi (20 9 per 
cent) and lowest in Madras (1 2 per cent) The 
prevalence rate for cannabis was highest m 
Varanasi (10 9 per cent) and ranged elsewhere 
between 0 4 per cent to 1 5 per cent. The 
cannabis rate in Varanasi was almost equal to 
that of alcohol which probably reflects the 
cultural factor. The use of cocaine and LSD 
was negligible in all centres 

An overwhelmmg percentage (rangmg from 
S3 to 78) of students m all the umversities have 
not taken any drug at all, mcludmg socially 
acceptable drugs like tobacco, alcohol and 
painkillers If tobacco and alcohol are 
excluded from consideration, the range of the 
non-users mcreased to 90 to 96 per cent This is 
also conflrmed by the other studies referred to 
earher. 

Drug use 1 - far more common among males 
than among females It also appears that sin^e 
use IS rather uncommon and that students 
prefer poly-drug use Alcohol and tobacco 
provide the base on which other drug use 
occurs 

The majonty of the students use drugs in an 
expenmental manner. The range of students m 
the expenmenting category is well above 80 per 
cent m the case of dependence producing 
substances. Amphetamines and barbiturates 
have also been used by students in situational 
contexts like examinations. 

The regular users of drugs in the 
multi-centered survey are those whose 
frequency of drugs use ranges from a number 
of times per week to even d^y. Tobacco and 
alcohol form the bulk of drug used by regular 
users followed by minor tranquibsers, cannabis 


and pamkillers A remarkable feature is the 
absence of regular use of opiates m any of the 
studies 

SOCIO-CULTURAL CHANGE AND DRUG USE 

Changes from the traditional histoncal 
pattern have been m four du'ections flrstly, the 
movement away from non usage 'of drugs as a 
cultural norm is now begmnmg at an earher 
age, secondly, the movement away now begins 
with tobacco and alcohol The third change 
from the traditional pattern appears to be that 
alcohol seems to be replacmg cannabis and 
opium as the drug of choice on festive 
occasions The fourth change appears to be 
mcreasmg acceptance and tolerance of alcohol 
use m all social strata (if one takes Punj^|b, as 
an example) as well as over the country*^ The 
difference between social classes and preferred 
drugs seems to be disappearing even thou^ 
some castes or groups are more prone to use 

In rural society, however, use of opium 
though reduced, has contmued m individuals 
who come from lower socio-economic groups 
and are mvolved m hard physical labour, 
especially during the harvestmg season The 
reasons for this contmumg use are difficult to 
assess because m Punjab there is considerable 
mechanisation The use was present m earher 
times and has been observed m recent tunes 
also A possible explanation lies in 
assumuig that despite the green revolution and 
consequent econormc prospenty which has led 
to greater alcohol use, opium still has not lost 
Its appealJ** It enables individuals to work 
harder and thereby remams a part of the socio- 
economic fabnc It has been oberved that 
among opium users, durmg the harvestmg 
season, no tendency to mcrease the dose was 
seen and it wms not even repeated durmg the 
day^’ The opium user was a part of the rural 
society, causing little harm to hunself or 
others. Das Gupta et alf^ on an impressionistic 
basis, and Ray'*® observed that the most of the 
long term cannabis users also did not show 
tolerance or adverse effect suggestmg that even 
use of cannabis appeared to be part of the 
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social situation This is indirectly supported by 
the results of the student survey at Varanasi 
which showed the highest orevalence rate of 
cannabis use (10 9 per cent; i ^here its use is a 
part of the social iniheu 

In the rural areas, on the other hand, alcohol 
use had not been integrated and its use tended 
to be disruptive Deb and Jmdal observed that 
in then sample, excess mcome from green 
revolution tended to be diverted mto excessive 
recreational or regular use of alcohol Such 
families showed increased involvement m 
litigation and less remvestment on farm mputs 
It also suggests the possibility that with 
advance m technology and agriculture there 
must be commensurate efforts to gainfully 
reinvest the extra income and increase 
alternative avenues for recreation activities 

Among the demographic features which 
stand out are use which is confined almost 
exclusively to males, early age of start of 
alcohol consumption and attempts at 
mtegration of alcohol use Religion, farnily and 
local institutions such as the village Panchayat 
appear to be losing then restrainmg mfluence. 
Inspite of the spread of modem allopathic 
medicines in Punjab through the primary 
health centres, the use of other psychoactive 
substances is virtually absent, which is a fairly 
happy situation 

In urban areas, drug use seems to be an 
indulgence of children from the middle, upper 
middle ^^lass and high economic status 
famihes” Drug use can be accounted for as a 
trend to modernisation, as a part of risk takmg 
and normal exploratory behaviour®^ The 
crucial contnbutory factor leaduig to it seemed 
to be the loosenmg of parental control, partly 
due to break up of the jomt family and par^ 
due to the situation of both parents worlmg. 
There is also a high correlation between 
smokmg and dnnking by parents and the 
child’s drug use It has also been suggested that 
this behaviour IS in part due to mobihty of 
men and ideas ” ' 

The last point, which deserves careful 
consideration is the absence of abuse of large 


scale herom oor related substances m India 
u^ich IS at vanance mth the picture in some of 
the other south-east Asian countries This 
probably can be explained by three factors m 
addition to those referred to earhei^ (i) the 
geographical situation of India, which did not 
favour large scale smugglmg of drugs across the 
national boundaries, (u) the relative poverty 
and financial restnctions on the repatnation of 
funds, and (lu) the absence of any large scale 
presence of foreign mfluence or ‘spill over 
phenomena’ referred to by Leong in 
Malaysia^ 

The crucial questions from the pohcy pomt 
of view' seem to be three (a) whether the 
process of modernisation can be gone through, 
while preservmg cultural norms, (b) whether 
the respectabihty accorded to some socially 
acceptable dependence producmg drugs (such 
as alcohol and tobacco) m the west, can be 
reduced, (c) whether a tighter prescnption for 
monitonng of psychoactive drugs should be 
enforced In this connection the role of both 
national and mtemational agencies seems 
relevant Sale of some chemical drugs by 
competmg national and mtemational drug 
firms appears to be redundant and from the 
country’s pomt of view such an admmistrative 
restriction would help m controlhng then 
abuse 

The mtemational ramifications of pobcies 
on alcohol have had a vanegated history which 
can be best summansed m the statement that 
western countnes throughout mamtamed that 
It was not a dmg but food and that sobnety or 
temperance was an mdmdual affair, while 
other drugs hke narcotics were dangerous to 
society The mtemational agreements on these 
are the Smgle Geneval Convention (1961) and 
tne Litemational Psychotropic Convention, 
Vienna (1971), and its amendmg protocols 
India IS a signatory to both The change m 
attitude came about m 1975, when the World 
Health Assembly requested the Director 
General of the WHO to (a) direct ^ecial 
attention m future programmes of the WHO 
to the extent and seriousness of the mdividual, 
pubhc health and social problems assoaated 
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with current use of alcohol m many countries 
of the world and the trend towards higher 
levels of consumption, (b) study in depth on 
the basis of such information, what measures 
could be undertaken in order to control the 
increase in alcohol consumption involving 
danger to public health, and (c) take steps m 
cooperation with competent mtemational and 
national organisations and bodies to develop 
comparable information systems on alcohol 
consumption and other relevant data needed 
for public health oriented health pohcy 

At the mtemational level the trend appears 
to be towards reducmg alcohol availability and 
to recognise that it is potentially as dangerous 
as any other narcotic or psychotropic drug, 
especially as technological development takes 
place. 

The crux of the problem m the development 
of pohcies is that the drags (mcludmg alcohol) 
are seen as potential sources of revenue and are 
often considered mdependently of health and 
social costs. This is as true for opium as for 
alcohol Unless a basic change occurs m the 
pomt of view of governments whereby the use 
of such substances are seen as public health 
problems with accompanying social and 
mdividual costs, the present situation is hkely 
to continue to the detriment of the 
development of a pragmatic policy for theu* 
control ' 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY PREVENTION 

Programmes have not been mitiated m the 
areas of alternatives to drug use, voluntary or 
governmental, except for some sporadic 
efforts It may be so because the problem 
presents a low key profile Although m some 
3tates problems connected with alcohol abuse 
have been realised, no orgamsed community 
level activities have been launched Parent- 
teacher associations have yet to take roots 
within the school systems m the country, hence 
educational programmes specifically designed 
for parents have not been mitiated The same 
holds true for school health and education 
programmes. 


There is a proposal for updating and 
consolidatmg the existmg laws on drugs and to 
have a new legislation Tor the purpose There 
has been an increase m enforcement measures 
in this area, the Central Bureau of 
Investigations (CBI) havmg formed s special 
cell withm it for intelligence activities Among 
the programme areas under consideration are* 
(i) research and surveys on drug abuse; (ii) dmg 
education of secondary school and college 
students, teachers and parents, (in) 
dissemination of information on the dangerous 
effects of mtoxicant substances by radio, 
television and films and discussion of the social 
consequences in conferences and seminars m 
educational mstitutions; and (iv) ‘family life 
education’ which envisages the provision of 
community based services to prevent drug 
abuse by education of parents and children 
and offenng counselling and guidance to drug 
prone mdividuals within the family settmg. 
Some limited progress has been made in these 
spheres, mamly through voluntary effort. The 
I^istry of Soaal Welfare gives grants to 
voluntary organisations for educating and 
mobilising pubhc opinion m favour of 
prohibition Mass media are also utihsed for 
the purpose. The Mmistry of Health and 
Family Welfare constituted a Comirattee on 
Drug Abuse m India which, m its report 
submitted in 1977, made an assessment of the 
problem «and gave recommendations on 
legislative, administrative, preventive, 
rehabihtative measures, etc. A National 
Advisory Board on Drug Control has been set 
up 

The Indian Council of Medical Research has 
constituted a workmg group on drug abuse to 
assess (i) the magmtude of drug problem m the 
country, particularly m vulnerable groups hke 
students, factory workers, plantation and dock 
workers and truck dnvers; (n) to compile 
secondary data annually; (ih) to find out 
suitable preventive measures to reduce demand 
and control of ilhcit drugs; and Cv) to assess 
effectiveness of mtervention strategies. 

There are not specially organised facihtiM 
for the treatment' of drug addicts m the 
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country Most of the drug dependent 
individuals are treated in psychiatry 
departments of hospitals Mental hospitals and 
mpatient units of psychiatry departments do 
provide admission facihties for such patients 
Some of the teachmg and trammg mstitutions 
are also ui the process of developmg small 
units. Accordmg to the recommendations of 
National Committee on Drug Abuse, “In the 
context of madequate facihties for deahng with 
health problems, it is not desirable to provide 
specific and separate treatment facilities for 
drug addicts It would be both economic and 
efficient if the treatment of drug addicts is 
developed as a part of general health services of 
the country" 

D MOHAN 
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ECONOMIC CRIME 

Economic crimes are unlawful acts 
committed to secure an .economic benefit or 
advantage by harming or intending to harm the 
mterests of the society or a section thereof The 
act IS generally wilful and is committed through 
cheatmg, fraud or concealment and not by 
force The motive of the cnminal, unlike 
conventional cnmes, is always avarice or 
rapaciousness Economic crimes form an 
important category of soaal offences. Tax 
evasion and avoidance, share-pushing, 
maladministration of companies, restnctive 
trade practices, hoarding, profiteering, 
smuggling, bnbery and corruption, and 
adulteration of food and drugs are some 
examples of economic cnmes. 

Economic cnmes are sometunes though not 
quite accurately called ‘white collar cnmes 
Tlie tenn ‘white collar cnme’ emphasises the 
relatively high social status of the cnmmm and 
connection between the crime and the 
occupation of the cnminal. The expression 
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‘economic cnme’ is, however, wider in scope 
and covers all persons, irrespective ot their 
status, whether engaged m an occupation or m 
activities not connected with one’s occupation, 
e g , smugglmg of goods for personal use or 
fumishmg of a false tax return 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Economic cnmes m'e probably as old as the 
records though then- separate study m cnminal 
theory is of recent ongm Corruption and 
bnbeiy, m one form or another, have always 
existed and so has the evasion of taxes In the 
commercial field, the famous ‘South Sea 
Bubble’ m England leading to the passmg of 
the Bubble Act 1720 is an example of legislative 
effort to deal with fraud by some unscrupulous 
persons against a section of society In USA, 
U K and some other European countnes, 
attention was focused on economic crimes 
particularly after the First World War when it 
was realised that losses resultmg from business 
frauds far exceeded those from offences 
against property under the orthodox notions of 
cnm^ 

In India, economic cnmes have mcreased in 
number, type and gravity dunng and after the 
Second World War 

PRESENT NATURE 

The nature of economic cnmes may vary 
from country to country depending upon its 
socio-economic structure The importance of a 
particular type of econormc crime may also 
vary from tune to time While one type, say, 
black-marketmg, may assume importance at 
one stage, it may ptde mto msigniflcance at 
another and a different type of economic 
cnme, say, smuggling, may come into 
prominence 

In India economic cnmes have been 
categonsed by the Committee on Prevention of 
Corruption as undei^. (1) offences calculated 
to prevent or obstruct the economic 
development of the country and endanger its 
economic health, (2) evasion and avoidance of 
tax lawfully unposed, (3) misuse of their 


position by public servants m the making of 
contracts and disposal of pubhc property, issue 
of bcences and permits and similar other 
matters, (4) delivery by individuals and 
mdustn^ and commercid undertakings of 
goods not in accordance with agreed 
specifications m fulfilment of contracts entered 
mto with pubhc authorities, (5) profiteering, 
black-marketing and hoarding, (6) 
adulteration of foodstuffs and drugs, (7) theft 
and misappropnation of pubhc property and 
funds, and (8) traffickmg in licences, permits, 

DIMENSION OF THE PROBLEM 

Economic crimes m a sense cause much 
greater harm to society then the conventional 
ones A smgle economic crime of, say, tax 
ftuud, may exceed the finanaal loss due to 
several thousand thefts, robberies and 
dacoities Their quantification is, however, 
beset with several difficulties Conceptually, 
the categones of economic offences are not 
prease Unhke cnmes agamst hfe and pnvate 
property, their reporting is very poor The 
statistics of detection bemg highly madequate, 
they do not reflect the extent ot prevalence of 
economic cnmes but give only a general idea 
Even such statistics are not available at one 
place and have to be culled out from the 
reports of the enforcement agencies or 
mformation supplied to Parliament and its 
Committees For certain offences, notably 
evasion of taxes on mcome and commodities, 
the inadequacies of data relating to gross 
domestic product, taxed incomes and 
commodity-wise production mhibits precise 
quantification With these major constramts, 
the dimension of the important econoimc 
cnmes in India is mdicated below 

Ihe tax on mcome lost in 19S3-S4 was 
estunated by Kaldo/ at Rs 200 to Rs 300 
crores, though the Central Board of Revenue, 
as It then was, placed the ftgure between Rs 20 
to 30 crores Adoptmg substantiaUy Kaldor’s 
method, namely, the excess of taxable gross 
domestic product over income actually 
brought to tax, the Wanchoo Committee put 
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the income that escaped tax in the year 1968-69 
at Rs 1,400 crores and loss of tax at Rs 470 
crores A wide difference of opinion existed m 
the Committee over the conectness of this 
figure; the minonty view was that the income 
that escaped tax was more than twice the above 
figur^ Even the above guess is subject to 
several qualifications^ No official estimate of 
the extent of income escaping tax every year is, 
however, available 

Some idea of the size of tax evasion can also 
be had from the figures of concealed mcome 
disclosed to the income tax department and 
those detected by it. 

During the period 1951-75, the Government 
of India announced four schemes of amnesty 
for the declaration of concealed income known 
as the 'Voluntary Disclosure Schemes’ In the 
first three schemes, during 1951-65, income 
disclosed was Rs 267 crores with a tax yield of 
Rs. 61 23 crores;’ the fourth m 1975 netted an 
income of Rs. 746.07 crores and wealth of Rs 
841.72 crores with a tax yield of about Rs 250 
crores . The wealth disclosed contamed an 
element of multiple countmg The actual 
addition to the economy or net wealth was 
estimated to be Rs 200 crores ’ Thus about I^. 
1,000 crores of concealed income and wealth 
came out m the regular economy dunng 1975 
The aggreate during the 25 year period 1951-75 
was about Rs 1,267 crores of concealed 
income and wealth with about Rs 311 crores 
of tax thereon The size of income evaded 
every year is, however, much larger than is 
reflected by the results of the disclosure 
schemes mentioned above Big industnal 
houses and professionals who are m high 
income brackets do not apnear to have been 
attracted by these schemes^" 

In early 1981, the CentralGovemment\issued 
Speaal Bearer Bonds (SBBs) to mop up black 
money The Special Bearer Bonds Act, 1981, 
provided for the issue of SBBs of Rs 10,000 
each with the holder receiving Rs 12,000 on 
maturity at the end of 10 years These Bonds 
netted subscriptions aggregatmg about Rs 970 
crores 


The concealed income detected by the 
mcome tax department for which penalties 
were also levied has been Rs 25 to 30 crores 
annually " These figures do not include 
additions made to incomes disclosed by tax- 
payers on contentious points of law or where 
the evidence was not considered enough to 
justify the levy of penalties for concealment of 
income The concealed income detected, 
according to the government, “represented 
only the tip of the icebere”, the extent of such 
money being very large “ 

Evasion of Central Excise and Customs 
duties has also been very high In the 1970s, the 
Central Excise (Self Removal Procedure) 
Review Committee adopted several approaches 
to amve at some broad quantitative estimates 
of evasion either in its totality or in terms of 
mdividual sectors of production " It was, 
however, unable to quantify and unwilling to 
guess though, on the basis of what the 
Committee heard and investigated, it came to 
the conclusion that the evasion was 
considerable In a recent report of the 
Estimates Committee, the difficulties of 
quantification have been duly recognised Over 
a period of two years alone 24,422 cases of 
evasion of excise duty were detected by the 
Central Excise department 
As to the evasion of Customs duties and the 
extent of smuggling, an idea can be had from 
the value of seizures of important commodities 
made by the Customs authonties smee 1^5 m 
violation of the import trade regulations 

Value of seizures (Rs m crores) 

1976 1977 1978 1979 1980* 

(upto Oct ) 

36 02 29 94 30.94 40 42 47 12 

* Figure provisional 

Gold, watches, synthetic fabnes, diamonds 
and precious stones were the unportant 
commodities smuggled to India 
Bnbery and corruption, through misuse of 
authonty by pubhc servants, both of the 
Central and State Governments, has been a 
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source of great concern Extension of the 
public sector m recent years has added to the 
dimensions of this crime Cooperative societies 
and their apex mstitutions have been another 
major area of corruption The Central Bureau 
of Investigation of the Government of India is 
the major enforcement agency dealing vwth 
such cases mvolvmg pubhc servants in the 
Central Government or public sector 
undertakings Additionally, the respective 
departments of the government or 
undertakings have their vigilance umts The 
States have their own enforcement agencies to 
cover their employees mcludmg ofHcials of the 
cooperative societies 

The annual reports of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation during the penod 1974-78 do not 
show any significant mcrease in the detection 
of cases of bribery and corruption The 
number of government servants mvolved m 
cases registered by the Bureau has fallen from 
1,123 m 1974 to 743 m 1978, while that of other 
pubhc servants has increased from 454 to 652 
during the same penod The data are too 
inadequate to dispel the behef among large 
numbers of people that bnbery and corruption 
have been on the mcrease m recent years 

Notwithstandmg the above presentation, 
there is a fairly widespread unpression that 
major economic crunes hke tax evasion, 
corruption and offences which hamper the 
economic development of the country have 
been mcreasuig m recent years The growth m 
cnmes agamst hfe and pnvate property lends 
mdirect statistical support to this unpression 


CAUSES AND PATTERNS 

The root cause of economic cnmes hes m the 
acceptance of the goal of material 
advancement as the only measure of one's 
success m hfe and its pursuit at any cost 
mcludmg unethical and unlawful conduct 
This thmkmg has gathered strength m recent 
years m the wake of mdustnahsation, rapid 
urbanisation, and the changes m mstitutions, 
norms and values 


In developing countries like India, 
constramts of economic resources have 
necessitated the miposition of certam soaal 
controls to promote planned development 
The licensmg of mdustnes, regulation of 
foreign exchange resources, unports and 
exports, the distnbution of scarce commodities 
have become mevitable Despite vigilance 
exercised by the government, these controls 
and regulations have come to be used by the 
unscrupulous for amassing money for 
themselves on which httle or no tax is paid 
Smce considerable discretion vests with those 
administermg controls, the scope for 
corruption has mcreased, m the form of ‘speed 
money’ for issumg hcences and permits and 
‘hush money’ for turmng a blmd eye to their 
misuse 

Monopoly production m certam sectors of 
the economy and occasional shortages of 
essential commodities lead to corrupt busmess 
practices hke hoardmg and over-chargmg of 
pnces called profiteenng The pnce over- 
charged is generally not accounted for and to 
that extent taxes are also evaded 

The unrealistic ai}d impractical nature of 
certam provisions m some of the econonuc 
laws and the existence of loopholes encourage 
their violation The prohferation of taxation 
laws and high rates df certam taxes make tax 
evasion profitable and tempting 

The demand for money from the pohtical 
system and the extension of pohtical patronage 
IS another important cause for the prevalence 
of economic cnmes though the extent of its 
mfluence is difficult to assess 

The lack of strong and effective enforcement 
machinery, delays m adjudication and 
madequate punishment contnbute to the 
chmate of mdulgence and disrespect for the 
law 

Lastly, the virtual absence of any senous 
social stigma against econoimc offenders and 
the enormous power and social respectabihty 
they enjoy with their large stocks of illegal 
money are strong motivations not only for 
them to continue them nefenous activities but 
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also for several others to emulate them and 
start violatmR econoimc laws 
As regards the modes and patterns of 
economic cnmes, these differ dependmg upon 
the nature of each cnme 

In the field of tax evasion a number of 
devices are used in conceahng mcomes In the 
business of foreign trade, overnnvoicmg of 
imports and under-invoicmg of exports are 
very common devices In the manufactunng 
sector, sales of licences and entitlements of raw 
matenals, secret commissions and cuts on 
purchases and sales are well known In tradmg 
activity, non-recordmg of sales or their under- 
recording is the most commonly practi^d 
mode of tax evasion Some professionals resort 
to tax evasion by not recordmg their complete 
receipts and by mflatmg their professional 
expenses 

The evasion of excise duty is mainly 
practised by totally suppressmg or under- 
stating the production of goods When goods 
are hable to ad valorem rates of duty, their 
value IS under reported Someumes, the 
commodities are incorrectly descnbed or 
classified so as to attract a lower duty liability. 

Smugghng is mcreasingly bemg mdulged m 
by well organised groups of racketeers havmg 
international networks These racketeers 
develop efficient systems of communication 
and generally operate from behind the scenes 
so as to remain outside the clutches of law. The 
commodities selected are such as have large 
price differentials in two or more countries 

Adulteration of food and drugs is generally 
practised by middle level manufacturers -The 
cover of a popular brand or a trade name is 
used to manufacture and market a spunous 
commodity Sometimes the adulterated 
commodities manufactured are without any 
trade name or manufacturers’ address and 
being cheap are generaUy purchased by the 
poor sections of soaety 

Bnbery and corruption are mdulged m by 
some unscrupulous politicians and government 
employees largely through grant of favours to 
industnal and business concerns by way of 


awardmg contracts, issuing hcences or permits, 
givmg tax exemptions or under-estunatmg tax 
habihties. Certam labour union offlcials engage 
m cnmmal nusappropnation or misappLcation 
of union funds, collusive deals with employers 
and use of fraudulent means to maintain 
control over the union. 

Pronteenng, black-marketmg and hoardmg 
are offences committed by some mdustrial and 
tradmg concerns to take advantage of supply 
shortages or by creatmg artificial shortages 
generally of essential commodities 

The emerging pattern of economic cnmes is 
one of horizontal and vertical proliferadon. 
Horizontally, larger numbers within each 
occupation^ group feel tempted to break or 
evade laws Vertically, these crimes have 
started mfectmg the lower middle and poor 
social classes (e g ilhcit distillation). Another 
disturbmg trend is the increasing collaboration 
between persons engaged in convenbonal 
cnmes with those mdulging in economic 
offences and their attempts at mobilising 
pohtical influence so as to escape the law 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

For the prevention and control of economic 
crimes, legislatures, enforcement agencies and 
the judiciary have to play an important role 
More unportant, however, is the role of the 
comiminity at large which has to generate and 

sustam the kind of social pressures necessary to 

contam these cnmes effectively 

Role of Legislation* Legislation is required 
for identification, mvestigation, adjudication 
and punishment of activities of an economic 
nature considered harmful to the interests o 
society A number of special laws, botn 
preventive and punitive, have been passed m 
recent years to deal with activities made 
illegal 

Preventive laws aim at regulating certain 
activities, demanding good behaviour from 
habitual offenders and detainmg 
preventive custody for a short 
Foreign Contnbution (Regulation) Act, ivi > 
is a notable example of a regulatory law 
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regulates acceptance and utilisation of foreign 
contributions or hospitality by individuals or 
associations to prevent contamination of the 
political and social hfe of the country For 
demanding good behaviour from habitual 
offenders or their abettors, the Code of 
Cruninal Procedure, 1973, (Section 110) 
authonses a Judicial Magistrate to obtain a 
bond with sureties notably from those 
mdulging in smugglmg, foreign exchange 
violations, adulteration of foods and drugs and 
profiteenng m essential commodities If any 
offence IS committed or abetted by a person 
dunng the penod he is bound for good 
behaviour, the money specified m the bond 
becomes payable to the State 

Preventive detention is provided mainly for 
offences of a senous nature like smugglmg, 
foreign exchange violation, black-mar ketmg 
and interrupting supply of essential 
commodities To guard agamst its arbitrary 
use, a high powered judicial review of 
mdividual cases and of the maximum penod of 
detention have been presenbed m each of such 
enactments 

Punitive laws provide for penalties, fines and 
imprisonments For some offences like 
smuggling or hoarding, the seized 
commodities can be confiscated In the case of 
smugglers and foreign exchange manipulators, 
the assets owned by them or by their relatives 
or associates are also hable to confiscation 
unless they can prove then* acquisition to some 
lawful activities Tax evaders can be denied 
credit facihties from banks beyond Rs 1 lakh 
for a speafic penod There are also provisions 
m certam laws for the pubhcation of the names 
of the persons convicted 

Another notable feature of punitive laws is 
that, unlike conventional crimes, the bar of 
Imiitation for launchmg prosecution is not 
applicable to most of the economic crimes In 
such cases the courts can take cognizance of 
these offences at any time after their 
commission 

The legislation is reviewed penodically by 
special comimssions, parhamentary committees 


and mmistnes concerned with a view to meet 
changmg situations and to cover defects and 
lacunae noticed m its workmg Based on review 
by the Law Commission, the punishments for 
vanous offences were made stiffer m the 1970’s 
and periods of mmimum and maximum 
imprisonment were Imked to the size of the 
monetary loss mvolved m the offence 

Police and other Law Enforcement 
Agencies The pohee mvestigate and launches 
prosecutions m vanous States for economic 
offences mamly relatmg to theft of pubhc 
property, forward contracts, mamtenance of 
supphes of essential commochties, preservation 
of ancient monuments and antiquities, and 
bnbery and corruption 

The Central Bureau of Investigation 
mvestigates offences of bnbery and corruption 
by Central Government employees and those 
of the undertakmgs owned by the Central 
Government Its Econormc Offences Wmg 
deals with violations of Central laws, notably 
of import and export regulations, and foreign 
exchange controls, and with frauds, cheatmg 
and embezzlements relatmg to jomt stock 
compames, spunous drugs, etc It also takes up 
States level offences relatmg to bnbery and 
corruption and others requirmg thorough 
mvestigations at the request of the State 
Governments concerned llie Bureau m aintains 
a haison with the International Police 
Organisation (INTERPOL), coordmates with 
other enforcement agencies and dissemmates 
mtelhgence relatmg to economic enmes 

For most of the economic offences, there are 
special enforcement agencies, e g Income-tax 
Department for tax evasion, Customs 
Department for smugglmg and so on These 
agencies have also powers to unpose fines and 
penalties after heanng cases m a quasi-judicial 
manner Their actions are, however, subject to 
mdependent review by tnbunals or courts and, 
on questions of law, by High Courts and the 
Supreme Court 

Coordmation among the mam enforcement 
agencies is secured through -mter-departmental 
coordmation committees Sometunes jomt 
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investigations are also undertaken by them 

Judiciary. The trial and punishment of 
economic offenders by imprisonment or fine is 
generally assigned to the courts set up for 
conventional crimes In 1978, the Code of 
Cnmmal Procedure, 1973 was amended to 
enable the State Governments to constitute 
Special Courts of Judicial Magistrates to try 
any particular case or class of cases The 
Central Government have advised the State 
Governments to constitute special courts 
wherever the work justifies for trymg economic 
offences The objective is to ensure speedy tnal 
of such offences Some States have set up 
Special Courts to try important economic 
offences 

Like others, the vires of every law on 
economic crimes can be challenged through a 
writ petition to a High Court or the Supreme 
Court Some important law^^ dealmg with 
serious econonuc crimes have, however, been 
placed in the Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution of India to prevent challenge to 
their legahty on grounds of the violation of any 
of the fundamental rights 

The Community. In the long run the success 
of the fight agamst economic crimes depends 
largely on the extent of the community’s 
involvement and participation It takes the 
form of developmg traditions of integnty and 
obedience to law, generatmg pressure for 
reforms, giving mformation and otherwise 
cooperatmg with law enforcement agenaes as 
well as the Courts, and generally creatmg a 
social climate of abhorrence and contempt 
agamst such crimes 

Involvement of the community is promoted 
in several ways A contmuous process of pubhc 
educauon in various forms is secured, among 
others, through the nght of free speech and 
expression which is guaranteed by the Indian 
Constitution. The debates m Parhament and 
the State Legislatures and the proceedings of 
Courts are open to the pubhc and are covered 
by the mass media Several laws on economic 
crimes provide for pubhcation of the names of 
the offenders Information from the public 


agamst econormc offenders is encouraged, 
suitable monetary mcentives are also given for 
the purpose. Several law enforcement agencies 
support programmes of publicity against 
economic crimes The cumcula of schools and 
colleges include education on developmg 
quahties of enlightened citizenship 

There are several representative institutions 
at the village, city. State and national level for 
articulatmg and carrymg out the commumty’s 
will For strengthening these mstitutions, 
spread of education is of crucial importarice. 
Apart from education through schools and 
colleges, the press and audio-visual 
media— notably the latter— play an important 
role Group orgamsations (consumer councils), 
religious institutions and social welfare 
movements (Sarvqtfayff or uphftment of all) lay 
down ethicd standards and encourage their 
comphance Pohtical parties help improve the 
commumty’s consciousness of the role of adult 
franchise m tackbng social evils mcludmg the 
economic crimes 


MAIN PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

The mam problem m tackhng economic 
crimes is their complex and diffused nature 
which often obscures the cnimnahty of the act 
Furthermore, unhke conventional crimes, they 
are of recent ongm, pubhc recognitibn of theu* 
mjunous nature has been slow to develop 
With the type of publicity now given, 
contrasted with crimes hke murder and theft, 
pubhc resentment is seldom created It has also 
been very difficult to generate pubhc pressures 
needed for strong legislation and its effective 
enforcement. 

On the legal plane, mcrease in special laws 
on econonuc crimes and frequent changes in 
them have presented difficulties m their precise 
understandmg not only by the pubhc but also 
by the legal profession and the enforcement 
agencies The trial procedures and the number 
of judicial reviews perrmtted under the law, 
though justifiable on human rights 
considerations, are often taken advantage of to 
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prolong litigation and ecape punishment for 
several years 

Inadequacy of well-equipped and well- 
tramed enforcement personnel leads to delaj^ 
in investigation and prosecution of economic 
offenders With nicrease in both conventional 
and economic crimes, the number of cases 
pendmg m the courts have gone up 
significantly causmg delays m the tnal and 
p unishmen t of offenders 

There is an impression m some quarters that 
the punishments awarded are not deterrent 
enough despite legislative prescnption of 
nununum sentence and steppmg up of 
punishments generally m recent years 

In the short run, the mam issues that 
require consideration concern improvements m 
procedures of legislative drafting, ensurmg 
speedy disposal of cases by the courts, and 
stren^hening of the judiciary and law 
enforcement agencies A search for the right 
type of punishment is also required It is 
debatable whether the legal provisions for 
impnsonment of econoimc offenders have 
been effective m the control of economic 
crunes Monetary penalties can be held 
unsatisfactory on the ground that they are a 
weak deterrent and are often passed on 
ultmiately to the consiuners For the reform of 
tnal procedures, thought has to be given to the 
need for reducuig the area of appeals 
consistent with the rights of the mdividu^, and 
applymg special rules of evidence and tnal of 
economic offences by high-powered courts 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

The future outlook for the contamment and 
progressive reduction of economic crimes is 
uncertam. The processes of mdustnahsation 
and urbanisation will change radically the 
social structure of Indian society New 
occupations and professions will develop. 
Advances m science and tedmology, unless 
accompamed by a sigmficant shift m favour of 
technology of decentralised production, will 
concentrate economic power m fewer hands. 
The powera of professional groups with 


specialised knowlede will become very 
unportant Geographically, there are hkely to 
be rapid movements from rural to urban areas 
The surveillance of primary social groups, e g 
family, neighbourhood or religious 
mstitutions, will weaken still further The 
spread of knowledge is hkely to sharpen the 
urge for material advancement with scant 
regard for punty of means or mamtenance of 
high ethical standards 

With these changes, economic crunes are 
hkely to mcrease m magmtude and complexity, 
new forms of anti-social behaviour also 
come to the forefront They are hkely to 
transcend, mcreasmgly, the national frontiers 
and will be committed m. larger numbers, m 
association with persons of different countnes 


MEASURES TO TACKLE THE PROBLEM 

Any strategy for tackhng economic crunes 
requues measures to improve the wilhngness of 
the vanous social groups to comply with 
economic laws on the one hand and theu stnct 
and expeditious enforc^ent on the other 

Wilhngness to comply depends largely on the 
‘mdmdual’ and ‘group’ onentations and 
selective compliance with ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
laws 

Reducmg the demand for untaxed money 
from the pohtical and administrative systems, 
in social customs hke mamages, and for 
ostentation and luxury consumption would 
help m unprovmg mdividual and group 
onentations 

The State funduig of pohtical activity, 
mcludmg election processes accompamed by 
some effective form of pubhc accountabihty of 
all funds for such activities is hkely to reduce 
sigmficantly the demand for untaxed money 
from the pohtical system It will also unprove 
the effectiveness of commumty leaders m 
controlhng economic offences 

By makmg the pohtical system mdependent 
of untaxed money, the demand for such 
money by the admmistrative system is also 
hkely to dunimsh as the two are somewhat 
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interlinked. The narrowing down of 
discretionary powers of granting licences, 
quotas, permits, etc , and increasing public 
scrutmy and exposure of the exercise of such 
powers through responsible social mstitutions 
(Committees of Parliament and State 
Legislatures) are hkely to reduce bnbery and 
corruption 

The problem of reducmg the demand for 
untaxed money on social customs and on 
luxury consumption requires the creation of a 
clunate of austerity and economy through 
sustamed programmes of social education not 
only by social welfare agencies but also by the 
political parties. 

Reabstic and comparatively sunple laws 
induce better comphance It is, therefore, 
necessary that economic laws are penodically 
appraised with a view to sunphfymg and 
rationahsmg them and makmg them conform 
to changmg reahties The draftmg of legislation 
should be backed by strong research cells m 
sponsoring mmistnes Before enactment by the 
legislatures, the views of experts in the 
concerned disciplines and the public at large 
should be considered through specially 
constituted committees of Parliament and 
State Legislatures For this purpose the existmg 
mstitution of 'Select Committees’ may be 
made use of more frequently. A greater degree 
of stabihty is required m economic laws, the 
issues settled by judicial decisions should not 
be disturbed by amendmg legislation unless 
there are compellmg reasons to do so 

Improvement in the enforcement of 
economic laws, as suggested by the Law 
Commission of India m one of its recent 
reports,** requires covenng up legislative 
deficiencies, prescnbmg stiffer pumshments, 
cuttmg down delay in tnals by stre amlinin g 
procedures, improving detection, and 
strengthening the mvestigatmg agencies, etc 

While several of the recommendations of the 
Law Commission have been implemented, the 
one relatmg to the setting up of speaal courts 
exclusively for trymg economic offences merits 
urgent consideration These courts will be of 


high status, e g. Sessions Courts. Apart from 
developmg expertise and a sense of perspective 
m the judges mannmg these courts, they will 
highlight the social importance of prosecuting 
the economic offenders. A separate procedure 
for these courts providyig for speedy tnal 
could be laid down. Among others, the 
procedure may provide for an offer to the 
accused to make a statement of his case after 
the charge is framed and the case of the 
prosecution is made known to hun. At present, 
unless all the witnesses of the prosecution have 
been cross-examined, the accused is not 
required to disclose his case This is very tune- 
consummg The proposed reform ^ould, 
however, provide smtable safeguards to secure 
the constitutional guarantee against self- 
mcnmmation These reforms are likely to 
speed up the tnal and punishment of economic 
offenders 

The adequacy and competence of the staff 
employed for detection and mvestigation of 
the offence is crucial to the success of any 
enforcement effort. Failures at this level will 
nullify fair cnmmal adjudication No doubt, 
there are Hnancial constraints Additional 
expenditure on improvmg the quality and 
augmenting the strength of law enforcement 
agencies may, however, bnng m much larger 
returns. 

Greater efforts are now being made to detect 
and punish offences committed by the 
comparatively more affluent members of 
mdustnal, busmess and professional groups 
This IS a healthy trend 

Research is also requu-ed for appropnate 
types of punishment which will effectively 
tackle economic crimes Withm the existing 
framework, depnvmg the economic offenders 
of their ill-gotten gams and awardmg them 
deterrent impnsonments are hkely to create the 
maximum impact In fact, m Indian society, the 
stigma of impnsonment carries much greater 
deterrence than imposition of fine 

At the mtemational level, there is need to 
impart greater urgency to the study of 
problems of crime prevention and exchange of 
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infotmation through multilateral conventions 
or bilateral agreements The United Nations 
has been domg useful work m this direction by 
organising international conferences and 
evol^g model agreements on exchange of 
mformation 

There is ugent need to formulate a long-term 
plan aimed at developmg a national ethos 
against economic offenders and the 
mcalculable harm they cause to the matenal 
well-bemg of society The plan should cover 
citizens of the future through appropriate 
changes m school and college cumcula so that 
the ri^t values are mculcated early m hfe The 
techmcal abihties of citizens to comply with the 
major econotmc laws should be enhanced and 
tile community’s cooperation sought m 
detecting violations Apart from schools, 
colleges and adult hteracy programmes, the 
mass media, mcluding cmema, television and 
radio, can be effective weapons for executing 
the plan 

SR WADHWA 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The word ‘education’ has been denved 
from the Latin et/i/cares which means “to lead 
out” That is to say, the role of education 
should be growth and development of 
individual potentialities 

After independence, efforts started through 
the development planning process for 
achieving the fourfold objectives of growth, 
modernisation, self-rehance and sgaal justice 
These can be achieved only through deep 
structural changes m the economy, socio- 
cultural changes m the value system and the 
institutions, and psychological changes m the 
attitudes and motivations of the people Being 
a vital instrument for all these changes, 
education obviously assumes a significant role 
m the process of development Besides, it also 
provides trammg to the work force for vanOus 
jobs and helps in the development of new 
technologies in various sectors of the economy 


Through the network of schools, colleges, 
umversities and other mstitutions for research 
and trammg under the formal system and a 
variety of non-formal and informal 
arrangements, the educational process seeks to 
develop the vast human resources of the 
country At the same time it also endeavours to 
create conditions under which the hvmg 
standards of the masses are raised and greater 
equality of opportunity m all fields is ensured 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Leammg has been a tradition of Indian 
culture and education has always been valued 
The traditional system helped m preserving our 
ancient cultural hentage by transmitting 
knowledge and skills from one generation to 
another But it lost its relevance m the 
nineteenth century after the English- 
dommated educational system was mtroduced 
The new system gamed prestige mainly because 
It provided access to employment under 
government The system was designed 
primarily to protect and strengthen colonial 
rule 

At one stage, there were major differences 
over the objectives of education, medium of 
instruction, agencies for organising 
educational mstitutions, and methods to be 
adopted for spreadmg education However, as 
President of the General Committee of Pubhc 
Instruction and Law Member m the Governor 
General’s Executive Council, Macaulay 
propounded views m his famous mmute of 1835 
which proved decisive He stated that the 
object of educational policy m India should be 
the spread of western leammg through the 
medium of the Engbsh language He also 
suggested the use of mstitutions of onental 
learning for the promotion of English 
education No direct responsibility was 
proposed to be assumed for the education of 
the masses It was thought that if a class of 
people could be educated m Enghsh, this 
would help m spreading education among the 
masses 
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The decision led to expansion of the Enghsh 
educational system by foreign imssionanes, as 
also by Indian enterpnse Wood's Educational 
Despatch of 1854, based on a thorough 
enquiry mto educational developments m India 
by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, reiterated the major objectives of 
education in India as stated m Macaulay’s 
minute It also recommended estabhshment of 
graded schools and universities on the British 
pattern, provision for grant-in-aid to 
encourage pnvate enterpnse, encouragement 
to the education of women, and settmg up of 
Education Departments to direct and supervise 
educational mstitutions 

The pohcy dnectives suggested m Wood’s 
Despatch were not implemented, so that 
school education progressed at a very slow 
rate The Indian Education Commission (1884) 
reviewed the situation and recommended that 
pnmary education, being an important 
mstrument for the mstruction of thd masses, 
should be considered as the direct 
responsibility of government and statutory 
compulsion should bemtroduced, if necessary 
It also recommended that the content of 
pnmary education should be related to the 
needs and hves of the people and the medium 
of mstruction should be the vernacular The 
other recommendations of the Commission 
mcluded improvement of admmistration and 
quahty of teachers, and provision of hberai 
grants to organisations runnmg secondary 
schools In the early years of the present 
century, reforms were mtroduced m higher 
education, a beginning was made in 
agncultural education, and pnmary education 
was expanded Greater responsibihty was taken 
by the Central Government for financmg 
education and a Department of Education was 
established under ^e Government of Lidia 
Education became n provincial subject under 
the Government of India Act, 1935 

At the time of mdependence, there were 
1,92,000 pnmary schools with enrolment of 
over 102 lakhs, about 13,000 middle and 
secondary schools with enrotoent of nearly 23 
lakhs, and 16 universities with a large number 
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of affihated colleges and a student strength of 
1,26,000 The problem of adult illiteracy had 
begun to receive attention before 
mdependence, and a large number of night 
schools were opened for the benefit of working 
adults, many of them throu^ non-official 
voluntary effort 

With a veiw to reconstructing the 
educationa] system and relating it to the needs 
and environment of the people under the 
mspiration of Gandhiji, the ‘Wardha Scheme 
of Basic Education’ was formulated The mam 
features of this scheme were (i) provision of at 
least seven years elementary education to each 
child m the age group 7-14 years, (ii) 
organisation of education around some profit- 
yieldmg vocation (craft) which should enable 
the student to pay for the cost through the 
product of his labour, (m) use of mother 
tongue as medium of instruction, (iv) 
hquidation of illiteracy, and (v) greater stress 
on the education of Hanjans and weaker 
sections 

As part of post-war reconstruction plannmg, 
a long-term plan was prepared by Su John 
Sargent under the aegis of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education This was a very 
comprehensive plan touchmg all sectors of 
education, from the pre-pnmary to the highest 
level of general and professional education and 
mcoiporating m itself the central prmciple of 
the Wardha Scheme, namely, “learning 
through activity’’ But the scheme met with 
cntiasm mamly on the ground that forty years 
was too long a penod in relation to the 
country’s need for rapid development 

THE CONSTITUTION 

Serious efforts to evolve a national system of 
education, which could meet the country’s 
aspuations and socio-econormc and pohtical 
requirements began after mdependence 
Education was accepted as a major mstrument 
for development through improvement of 
human resources, traming of manpower m 
vanous skills and professions, and promotion 
of apphed research in physical and social 
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sciences New ideas had been thrown up by the 
National Planning Committee of the Indian 
National Congress and the University Grants 
Commission 

The Constitution placed the m^or 
responsibility for educational development on 
the States, making education a State subject 
Education m Union Terntones and Centrally 
administered areas remained with the Centre, 
which was given the responsibility for 
coordination and determination of standards 
in institutions for higher education. The 
Central Government’s responsibilities also 
included research, training of the vocational 
and technical labour force, and maintenance 
of central universities and of institutions for 
scientiHc and technical education fully or 
partly financed by the Government of India 
and declared by Parliament as institutions of 
national importance The Union Ministry of 
Education, with its subordinate and attached 
organisations, was entrusted with these 
functions 

Realising the importance of a baste 
minimum of education for all citizens, m 
Article 45 of the Directive Pnnciples of State 
Policy, the Constitution declared that within a 
penod of 10 years from its commencement, the 
State should endeavour to provide for free and 
compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14 years Under 
Article 46, the Constitution also provided for 
promotion, with special care, of the 
educational and econoimc interests of the 
weaker sections of the soaety and m particular 
of scheduled castes and scheduled tnbes 

EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS AND 
COMMITTEES 

Three important Commissions have 
contnbuted significantly to the process of 
rethinking in education which began in the 
early Hfties These were the University 
Education Commission (1948-49), the 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), 
and the Education Commission (1964-66) In 
addition to these Commissions, several 
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Comnuttees were also appomted from time to 
time to study specific problems Important 
among these were the Committee on 
Elementary Education (1952-53), the Rural 
Higher Education Committee (1954-55), the 
Committee on the Three Year Degree Course 
(1956-58), the National Committee on 
Women’s Education (1958-59) and the 
Committee of Members of Parliament on 
Education (1967) 

The University Education Commission, with 
Dr S Radhaknshnan as chairman, submitted 
Its report m 1949 The major recommendations 
of the Commission were 

(i) Universities should play a greater role in 
the advancement of knowledge by 
concentrating on fundamental research 
and leaving applied research to industry, 
administrative or non-umversity scientific ' 
organisations, 

(ii) University education should be placed on 
the concurrent list; 

(ill) The Central Government should accept 
responsibility with regard to finance, 
coordination, adoption of national 
pohcies, mamtenance of standards and 
liaison between universities and research 
laboratones, etc , 

(iv) A University Grants Commission should 
be established for allocating grants to 
universities, and 

(v) There should be no universitj of the 
purely affihatmg type 

Smee the Commission submitted its report 
before the adoption of the Constitution, its 
major recommendations, specially about the 
sharing of responsibihties between the Centre 
and the States, were mcorporated m the 
Constitution However, the recommendation 
m favour of keeping higher education on the 
concurrent list was not accepted The 
University Grants Commission ^GQ was 
established by an executive order m 1953 and 
was converted into a statutory body in 1956 
The UGC has smee played a vital role in 
shaping the pohcies and programmes for 
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higher education and the development of the 
university system 

The Secondary Education Commission was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr A L 
Mudaliar m 1952 to look mto the functioning 
of the secondary education system and to make 
recommendations for its reorganisation, so 
that It could serve more effectively as the 
preparatory stage for university and other 
higher education and also as a teimmal state 
for the preparation of middle-level manpower 
The Commission presented its report m 195% 
Its principal recommendations, which were 
mostly accepted, were: 

(i) The duration of the school course should 
be 11 years followed by a three-year 
degree course (The Commission was of 
the view that the subject matter covered 
up to the mtermediate stage withm 12 
years could be completed withm 11 
years), 

(u) The secondary stage of three years should 
have m its cumcula three languages 
(mother tongue, English, and Hmdi for 
those whose mother tongue is not Hmdi, 
a modem Indian language for those 
whose mother tongue is Hmdi), a 
common course of social studies and 
general science, one craft and three 
additional subjects from seven prescnbed 
groups, viz , Humanities, Science, 
Technical, Commercial, Agnculture, 
Fme Arts and Home Saence, 

(ui) Multi-purpose schools should be 
established with a view to diversifymg the 
secondary school curriculum and 
providmg terminal courses in the 
specified branches 

The Commission also recommended vanous 
measures for the reform "bf exanunations, 
raising the quahty of teachers and teachmg, 
and providing educational and vocational 
guidance to students Several States reduced 
the duration of the secondary stage to 1 1 years, 
mtroducmg diversified courses from Gass IX 
and estabhshed a number of multi-purpose 
higher secondary schools on the pattern 


recommended by the Commission 

The University Education Commission and 
the Secondary Education Commission had 
surveyed two important components of the 
educational system Several other committees, 
task forces and other bodies appomted from 
tune to tune, had studied specific problems and 
made recommendations However, none of 
them had looked at the problems of 
development of the educational system as a 
whole in an mtegrated manner with a view to 
achievmg the stated goals over a fixed span of 
tune Because of the fragmented approach a 
national pohcy on education, which could take 
a comprehensive view of the problems and 
devise long-term strategies, had yet to emerge 
The Education Commission appomted in 1964 
under the Chairmanship of Dr D S Kothan 
was, therefore, required to look mto the 
fiinctiomng of the entire educational system 
and advise government on “the national 
pattern of education and on the general 
pnnciples and policies for the development of 
education at all stages and in all aspects” The 
report of the Commission, which was 
submitted in 1966, under the title. Education 
and National Development, is a comprehensive 
document presentmg a detailed analysis of the 
entire system and making concrete proposals 
for the balanced development of all sectors of 
education The Commission was of the view 
that the “existing system of education designed 
prunanly to meet the needs of impenal 
admmistration withm the limits set by feudal 
and traditional society, will need radical 
changes if it is to meet the purposes of a 
democratic and sociahst society”. The 
Commission made important 
recommendations concerning objectives, 
teaching methods, programmes, size and 
composition of the student body, selection and 
professional preparation of teachers, and 
organisation of education It also presented a 
plan of action covermg the 20-year period of 
1966-86 

NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 

The recommedations of the Education 
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Commission were considered in vanous official 
and non-official forums, includmg the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, and a 
Committee of the Members of Parliament 
specially was also set up On the basis of 
consensus emerging from all these discussions, 
a draft “National Policy on Education” was 
prepared This document was issued in the 
form of a Government of India Resolution m 
1968 after approval by Parliament The mam 
features of the Policy Resolution were 

(i) Strenuous efforts for early fulfilment of 
the constitutional directive of providmg free 
and compulsory education for all children upto 
the age of 14, with necessary action to reduce 
wastage and stagnation, 

(u) Development of regional languages, 
teaching of Hmdi and English, and of a 
modem Indian language m Hmdi-speaking 
States and regional languages, Hindi and 
Engbsh in non-Hindi States at Ae secondary 
stage, and adoption of regional languages as 
media of mstraction at the university stage; 

(ill) Equalisation of educational oppor- 
tunities by removing regional imbalances 
m the provision of educational opportunities, 
adoption of a common school system and 
givmg greater emphasis to the education of 
girls, scheduled castes, scheduled tnbes and 
other backward classes and to physically and 
mentally handicapped children; 

(iv) Introduction of work expenence and 
national service programmes m school and 
college curricula with a view to bnngmg 
schools and colleges closer to the community, 

(v) High priority to science education and 
research, 

(vi) Special emphasis on the development of 
education for agriculture and mdustry with at 
least one agncultural university m each State, 
and relating technical education more closely 
to industry, 

(vii) Expeditious expansion of facihties at the 
secondary stage to cover areas and socio- 
economic groups which have lacked these 
facilities m the past, and mcrease in vocational 


and technical content in conformity with the 
requirements of the developing economy, 

(viii) Restncting admissions at the higher 
stage to the extent of availability of physical 
facilities, restraining the establishment of new 
universities, improvement of standards of 
teachmg and research and strengthening of 
centres of advanced study, 

(ix) Development of a large programme of 
part-time education and correspondence 
education, and 

(x) Adoption of the educational structure on 
the 10+2+3 pattern 

The policy statement also mentioned that 
mvestment on education should be gradually 
mcreased to the level of six per cent of the 
national mcome so as to meet the needs of 
additional resources for implementmg the 
policy 

The Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Five Year Plans, 
vdiich have been formulated after the adoption 
of the policy, have broadly followed the 
educational policy agreed to m 1967 However, 
the actual implementation has left large gaps. 
Even m respect of allocations of resources, 
education could reach only about 4 per cent of 
the national mcome as against 6 per cent 
envisaged m the policy statement. Inter- 
sectoral allocations withm education have 
failed to reflect adequate concern for the 
pnonties envisaged m the national policy 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND FIVE-YEAR 
PLANS 

Planned development m the country started 
m 1951 when the Plannmg Commission was set 
up and the First Five Year Plan was launched. 
Development of human resources was 
recognised as one of the basic objectives of 
socio-economic pl anning . 

At the beginning of the First Plan, available 
educational tacihties were quite madequate 
Only 16 67 per cent of the population was 
hterate and elementary schools enroUed even 
less than a third of the child population m the 
age-group 6-14. Wide divergences existed 
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betwen levels of educational development m 
different States and parts of the same State 
There were glaimg dispanties m educational 
facihties in urban and rural areas, between men 
and women, and between socially backward 
and other communities Girls constituted 
respectively 28 per cent, 18 per cent and 13 per 
cent of the total enrolment at the pnmary, 
middle and high sdiool stages The duration 
and standards of education vaned considerably 
between States and the rates of wastage and 
stagnation were exceedmgly high 
Takmg a view of the prevaihng conditions, 
the First Plan proposed 
(i) Reorientation of the educational system 
and integration of its different stages and 
branches, 

(u) Expansion of various fields, espeaally of 
basic and social education and 
remodellmg of the secondary, technical 
and vocational education, 

(lu) Consohdation of the existmg secondary 
and umversity education and devismg a 
system of higher education suited to the 
needs of the rural areas, 

(iv) Expansion of facihties for women’s 
education, especially m rural areas, 

(v) Trammg of teachers, especially of women 
and basic school teachers, and 
improvement m pay scales and service 
conditions of teachers, and 

(vi) Assistance to backward States by way of 
preferential grants 

Smce 1951-52 there have been systematic 
efforts to reorganise and develop the 
educational system However, the emphasis m 
vanous plans, has been changmg from one 
aspect to another While m the first three five 
year plans, the major stress was on the 
reconstruction and expansion of the system, m 
subsequent plans qualitative improvement has 
received greater attention, with special 
consideration for tnbal and backward 
communities 

The educational system has expanded 
impressively since the early fifties The total 


number of mstitutions has risen by nearly 130 
per cent and enrolment has mcreased at an 
average annual rate of more than 7 per cent 
According to the Fourth AU-India Educational 
Survey (1978-79), pnmary schoohng facihties 
were available to 92 8 per cent of the rural 
population withm a walkmg distance of 1 km 
and to 97 8 per cent withm 2 kms , 85 per cent 
of the total number of children m ^e age- 
group 6-11 and 40 per cent m the age-group 
11-14 are enrolled m schools Higher and 
technical education facilities have been 
expanded to match the requirements of 
educationally and technically qualified 
manpower m different sectors of the economy 
Expansion of the network of techmcal 
institutions and research 

laboratones/mstitutions has given to the 
country the thud largest stock of scientific and 
techmcal manpower m the world 
Major mstitutional structures created during 
the penod for quahtative improvement of 
education at vanous levels mclude the National 
Coimcil of Educational Research and Traimng 
(NCERT), the University Grants Commission 
(UGC) and the National Institute of 
Educational Plannmg and Admmistration 
(NIEPA) at the Central level and the State 
Councils of Educational Research and 
Trammg and State Institutes of Education m 
the States Pay scales and service conditions of 
teachers have been unproved and expansion 
and improvement of teacher trammg facihties 
has helped improve the curriculum, teaching 
methods and teacher competence Important 
developments under major sectors of education 
are bnefly descnbed below 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The B G Kher Comrrattee (1950) had 
recommended that the goal of umversd and 
free education for all children m age group 6-14 
should be achieved by 1960 This 
recommendation was mcorporated m the 
Constitution and, withm the Imuts of the 
available resources, serious efforts began with 
the First Plan for the expansion of schoohng 
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facilities While for a \ancty of causes, the 
dircctise still remains to be fuinilcd, the overall 
results arc quite significant Primary schooling 
facilities (classes I-V) arc now available within a 
walking distance of 2 km to almost the entire 
population and a middle school (classes VI* 
Vill) IS available to almost every child within 5 
km The number of primary and middle 
s«.hools has increased from 2,23, (XX) in 1950-51 
to more than 6,00,000 at the beginning of the 
Sixth Plan A uniform pattern of five years’ 
primary education followed by 3 years middle 
or upper pnmary education, has been accepted 
almost all o\cr the country Syllabi and text 
books have been considerably improved, 
making them more relevant to national needs 


and the local and regional environment 
Enrolment in pnmary and middle schools has 
gone up from 22 3 million dunng 1951 to 90 5 
million in 1979-80 The table A below gives an 
idea of the progress of enrolment at the 
pnmary and middle stages through successive 
Five Year Plans 

The aim of the Sixth Plan (1980-85) is to 
raise enrolment at the pnmary stage to 82 6 
million and at the middle stage to 25 8 million 
If these targets are achieved, then 95 per cent 
of children in the age-group 6-1 1 and 50 3 per 
cent in the age-group 11-14 would be enrolled 
in schools The aggregate percentage for the 
age-group 6-14 would be 76 7 per cent In 
order to achieve the target a large programme 


TABLE— A 

Enrolment at the elementarj' stage 

( in lakhs ) 


'tear 

Primary stage 

Middle stage 

Elementary stage 


(Classes PV) 

(Classes VI- VIII) 

(Class I- VI II) 


Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

ID 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


192 

54 

31 

. 5 

223 

59 


(42 6) 

(24 9) 

(12 9) 

(4 3) 

(32 0) 

(17 9) 

lUSS 

251 

76 

43 

9 

294 

85 


(52 8) 

(32 8) 

(16 5) 

(6 9) 

(40 0) 

(23 5) 

1^0 61 

350 

114 

67 

16 

417 

130 


(62 4) 

(41 4) 

(22 5) 

(11 3) 

(48 5) 

(31 2) 

iw< « 

505 

183 

105 

28 

610 

211 


(76 7) 

(56 5) 

(30 9) 

(17 0) 

(61 1) 

(43 2) 

IflTOTI 

571 

213 

133 

39 

704 

252 


(78 6) 

(60 5) 

(33 4) 

(19 9) 

(62 6) 

(46 0) 

!•)'< -6 

657 

250 

167 

50 

817 

300 


(83 8) 

(66 1) 

(36 7) 

(23 9) 

(67 0) 

(51 1) 

|»rg 1.0 

710 

272 

195 

65 

905 

337 


(87 6) 

(65 9) 

(40 2) 

(21 1) 

(67 8) 

(52 0) 


Note Heurcs in piranlhcsts indicate the enrolment as percentage of the population jn the corresponding 
••ee group 
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of non-foimal education has been planned so 
that those who cannot attend full tune schools 
may still be brought withui the fold of the 
educational system Sunultaneous efforts are 
also bemg made to reduce wastage and 
improve the retention of children m schools. 
Elementary education now forms part of the 
muumum needs programme 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Literacy m the country has mcreased from 
16.67 per cent m 1951 to 36 17 per cent m 1981 
If the population m the age group 04 is 
excluded, the percentage of the hterate 
population would be nearly 42 Regrettably, 
adult education is an area which received 
relatively low pnonty ui educational plans and 
improvement m the hteracy rate has mostly 
been achieved through expansion of schoohng 
facilities Also, growth of hteracy could not 
keep pace even with population growth as a 
result of which the total number of ilhterates in 
the country mcreased from about 300 milhon 
in 1961 to about 440 milhon m 1981 Startmg 
from the social education programme m the 
Fust Five Year Plan, different schemes were 
included m subsequent Plans under the rubnc 
of adult education hi I9ff7-68 an effort was 
made to link adult education/hteracy 
programmes with agncultural operations T his 
led to the Farmer’s Functional Literacy 
Project Conceptually, this was a sound 
programme, but its coverage was extremdy 
toited In the Fifth Plan, the need for 
focusmg attention on ilhterate youth m the 
economically active age-group of 15-25 was 
pressed and a broad-based scheme of non- 
formal education for adults m this age-group 
was launched m 1975-76 The two programmes 
contmued simultaneously, but the total annual 

WWW® ttem never exceeded 

3W,000 Both schemes suffered from lack of 
erosive follow-up. Hence, a large proportion 
of thoM who benefited from them agam lapsed 
into ilhteracy This has also been the major 
s ortcormng of programmes started by various 
atatM on Aeu own Of these, the Gfam 
anikashan Mohim m Maharashtra is the best 


known because of extensive coverage it 
achieved durmg the early sixties 

The National Adult Education Programme 
(NAEP), formulated m 1977-78 and launched 
on 2 October 1978, aimed at covermg a 
population of nearly 100 milhon m the age- 
group 15-35 withm a period of about 5 years A 
project approach was followed in its 
implementation and adequate structures were 
also created to unplement the programme In 
the Sixth Plan, the scheme has become a part 
of the revised minimum needs programme and 
the targets have been reformulated It is now 
hoped that the full coverage of the entue 
illiterate population m the age-group 15-35 
might be possible by 1990 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The number of High/Higher Secondary 
Schools mcreased from 7,228 m 1950-51 to 
45,590 m 1979-80, and enrolment m classes IX 
to XI rose from 125 lakhs to 936 lakhs durmg 
this period Growth of secondary education 
durmg each of the three decades of pl annin g is 
shown m the table ‘B’ (next page) 

Along with expansion of secondary 
education efforts were made to reorganise and 
strengthen education at this stage, which 
provides the Imk between elementary and 
higher educaSon and also serves as a t erminal 
point As a result of the Mudaliar 
Commission’s recommendations, the duration 
of the secondary stage was accepted as three 
years (IX, X and XI Qasses), and multi- 
purpose higher secondary schools were 
established which also provided some 
vocational courses of a termmal character The 
scheme ran into difficulty after some years For 
this there were two reasons The resources 
needed for conversion of high schools mto 
higher secondary schools were msufficient and 
several States did not accept the c hang e to a 
three-year secondary course followed by a 
thiee-ycar degree course The Education - 
Commission (1964-66) also did not consider 11 
years (8 years elementary and 3 years 
secondary) to be sufficient preparation for the 
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TABLE— B 

Growth of secondary education — institutions and enrolment 


Year 

No of Higl^Higher 

Enrolment in classes IX to XI (m lakhs) 


Secondary Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

19S0-S1 

7,288 

10 9 

1 6 

12 5 



(9 3) 

(15) 

(5 5) 

1960-61 

17,257 

247 

56 

30 3 



(17 5) 

(4 3) 

(11 1) 

1970-71 

36,738 

57 3 

21 3 

78 6 



(26 8) 

(9 8) 

(18 5) 

1979-80 

45,590 

66 1 

275 

936 



(28 7) 

(12 5) 

(20 8) 


Note Figures in parenthesis indicate enrolments as percentages to population in the respective age-groups 


academic levels desired to be achieved at the 
end of the secondary stage. They, therefore, 
proposed the 10+2 pattern which is now the 
nationally accepted pattern. Estabhshment of a 
Board of Secondary Education m almost every 
State and exammation reforms programmes 
initiated by them coupled with the efforts of 
NCERT to improve text books and 
curriculum, teaching methods and teacher 
training have contributed towards improving 
the quahty of education at this stage 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Like secondary education, higher education 
also expanded rapidly after mdependence as 
may be seen from the table ‘C below. 


TABLE— C 

Growth of higher education — 
Institutions and enrolment 


year 

No of 

No of afflllr 

Total 


Universities ated colleges 

enrolment 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1950-51 

27 

695 

3,62,223 

1960-61 

45 

1,542 

8,95,541 

1970-71 

84 

3,604 

19,53,700 

1980-81 

112 

A,m 

27,52,437 


This high rate of growth has been due mamly 
to pressing social demands and the need to 
extend facilities to the backward regions. Smce 
the expansion of higher education is not 
related to manpower needs, it has resulted in 
increasing the number of unemployed 
graduates Scholastic achievements have also 
dechned The University Grants Commission 
was not able to check this expansion m the 
early stages However, dunng the decade 
1971-72 to 1980-81, the average annual growth 
rate of enrolment to higher education came 
down to 3 6 per cent as agamst 13 4 per cent 
dunng the preceding decade An encouraging 
sign has been the proportionate decline m the 
enrolment to Arts classes as agamst mcrease in 
Science and Science-based courses. Faculty 
improvement programmes and implementation 
of U G C. pay scales to the teaching staff in 
universities and colleges have been significant 
mputs in improvmg the' quality of teachers 
Libraries and laboratories have been 
strengthened through development grants 
given by the Commission The Commission has 
also helped in establishing some centres for 
advanced studies in selected universities for 
post-graduate and research work Three new 
Central Universities have been established. 
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These are the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(Delhi), the North Eastern Hill University 
(Shillong), and the University of Hyderabad 

Besides development of universities and 
colleges, specific institutions/bodies hke the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
Indian Council of Histoncal Research, Indian 
Council of Philosophy, Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, etc , have also been 
established to promote research in specific 
areas 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

With the establishment of five Indian 
Institutes of Technology and 14 Regional 
Engmeermg Colleges, technical education has 
expanded rapidly The five IITs alone have a 
total capacity to tram 12,129 engmeers and 
scientists and then annual outturn is 2,731 In 
addition, the School of Planning and 
Architecture, New Delhi, the National 
Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology, 
Ranchi, the Nationd Institute of Trainmg m 
Industrial Engmeermg, Bombay, and the 
Indian Institutes of Management at 
Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Calcutta and Bangalore, 
have made trammg faahties available m several 
areas of technology and management TheAU- 
India Council of Technical Education is 
responsible for mamtammg standards m 
technical education To a large extent, it has 
succeeded m controlling the mdiscnmmate 
growth of mstitutions for technical education 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 

In addition to the major areas descnbed 
above, educabonal plans have also provided 
for development of physical education, games, 
sports and other extra-cumcular programmes 
The National Service Scheme is now the smgle 
largest programme for mvolvmg college and 
university students m community service 
Started m 1969 with a small coverage of about 
40,000, the scheme has now been extended.to 
cover nearly 500,000 students For the 
development of non-student youth, mainly 


from the rural areas, and their involvement in 
community activities, the scheme of Nehru 
Yuvak Kendras (NYKs) was staned Rural 
sports, cultural and recreational programmes, 
adult education, vocational trammg for self- 
employment, and youth leadership training are 
the major activities of NYKs The other 
programmes include health, moral and 
spintual education, education for international 
understanding, social and national mtegration 
through education, mid-day meals, and special 
programmes for the education of girls, 
handicapped and socially backward 
communities Programmes for socially 
backward communities have been receivmg 
special attention Separate sub- 
plans/component plans are bemg drawn up for 
the welfare of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tnbes 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

The total expenditure on education (from all 
sources) mcreased from Rs 114 4 crores m 
1950-51 to Rs 2,104 7 crores m 1975-76 
Expenditure from government sources duimg 
this penod mcreased from Rs 78 crores to Rs 
2,085 crores Government’s expenditure m 
1980-81 amounted to Rs 3,746 crores An idea 
of the government expenditure on education 
durmg the past decade can be had from the 
Table ‘D’ (next page) 

Out of the total budgeted amounts for 
education by the States and Union Temtones 
durmg 1980-81, 47 6 per cent was to be spent 
on elementary education, 31 1 on secondary 
education, 12 9 on umversity and other higher 
education, 3 per cent on technical education, 
and the rest on other educational programmes 

Plan expenditure on education has mcreased 
fromRs 153 crores m the First Plan to Rs 911 
crores durmg the Fifth Plan The outla> for 
ongmal Fifth Plan was 1,285 crores The Sixth 
Plan outlay for education is Rs 2,523 7 crores 
The Table ‘E’ gives the breakdown of expendi- 
ture durmg various plan penods on different 
segments of the educational programme 
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TABLE— D 

Educational expenditure from government sources 

(Rs incroFcs) 

hear 

Total expendi- 
ture by all 
departments 

Ejqjendtture 
by Education 
Department 

Total Expendi- 
ture on educa- 
tion as pro- 
portion of revenue 
budget fVb) 

Expenditure Education 

by Education budget proportion 
Department to total national 
portion of mcome (%} 

budget f%) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1970-71 

970 83 

894 35 

15 1 

13 9 

28 

1975-76 

2,085 21 

1,809 11 

15 7 

13 6 

34 

1980-81 

3,746 16 

3,11001 

15 4 

128 

N A 


- 

TABLE— E 

Sub-sectorwise Expenditure on Education in Five Year Plans 

(Rs in crores) 

Sub-sector 

First 

plan 

Second 

plan 

Third 

plan 

Annual 

plans 

Fourth 

plan 

Fifth 

plan 

• 

Sixth 

plan 

(outlay) 

Elementary 

85 

95 

201 

75 

239 

292 

905 

education 

(56) 

(35) 

(34) 

(23) 

(30) 

(32) . 

.(36) 

Secondary 

20 

51 

103 

52 

140 

166 

420 

education 

(13) 

(19) 

(18) 

(17) 

(18) 

(18) 

(17) 

Higher (general) 

14 

48 

87 

77 

195 

204 

486 

education 

(9) 

(18) 

(15) 

(24) 

(25) 

(23) 

(19J 

Other educational 

14 

27 

66 

33 

94 

113 

351 

programmes 

(9) 

(9) 

(ID 

(10) 

(12) 

(12) 

(14) 

Total General 

133 

221 

457 

237 

668 

775 

2162 

Education 

(87) 

(81) 

(78) 

(74) 

(85) 

(85) 

(86) 

Technical 

20 

49 

125 

81 

106 

109 

278 

education 

(13) 

(18) 

(21) 

(25) 

(13) 

(12) 

(11) 

Cultural 


3 

7 

4 

12 

27 

84 

programmes 

® 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

Total 

153 

273 

589 

322 

786 

911 

2,524 

education 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


Note Figures in patantheses indicate percentage to total plan expenditure 
•For four years only, as the plan was terminated one year earlier 
® Included in general education 


Some of the critical problems m education at The problem of numbers* Population 
the present stage of development are reviewed growth has over-strained the educational 
below system India has the largest proportion of its 
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population below the age of IS years 
Therefore, schooling facilities which have been 
expanded almost three times at the elementary 
stage after mdependence still fall short of the 
total requirement and the du:ective m the Con- 
stitution of umversal elementary education, 
which should have been achieved by 1960, is 
still a distant goal Nearly IS per cent of the 
children in,the age-group 6-11 years and 60 per 
cent m 11-14 years age-group had yet to be 
enrolled at the beginnmg of the Sixth Plan 
(1980-81) The target for the Sixth Plan is to 
enrol 11 7 miUion additional children m the 
age-group 6-11, and 6 3 milhon m the age- 
group 11-14 Even if these targets are achieved, 
there would still be about S per cent children m 
the age-group 6-11 and SO per cent m the age- 
group 11-14 who would still be out of the 
school system This is on the assumption that 
the Sixth Plan targets will be fully accomplish- 
ed, which IS quite unhkely Moreover, earlier 
projections for the growth of numbers in- the 
school-gomg age-groups will also require up- 
ward revision 

The large gaps in elementary education exist 
in nme States, namely, Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Onssa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal Together, these States account 
for 82 per cent of the non-enrolled children m 
the age group 6-14 There are nearly 200 
distncts (mostly within these States), where the 
enrolment ratio is markedly below the national 
average Children who do not attend school 
belong generally to backward socio-economic 
groups and commumties and a large proportion 
ofthemaregurls. 

Retention of students Out of every 100 
children enrolled m Qass 1, 60 drop out before 
they complete four years at school, which is 
considered to be the mmunum penod for at- 
tainmg functional 'hteracy These drop-out 
constitute nearly 50 per cent of the total 
numbers m the age-group 6-11 Smce nearly IS 
per cent children m this age-group are still not 
enrolled and about 50 per cent drop out before 
t hey b ecome functionally hterate, our school 
system IS able to make effectively hterate only 
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about 35 per cent of the children and the rest 
are added to the ranks of ilhterate adults This 
also explams the slow growth of the literacy 
rate 

School cumculum. teachers and physical 
facihties Starting from the Wardha scheme of 
basic education, there have been several at- 
tempts to change the school curriculum, but 
none of them could bnng about any radical 
change The cumculum still remams unrelated 
to the child’s environment and local socio- 
economic conditions Efforts to provide wor- 
thwhile work experience could bear no signifi- 
cant results A large proportion of schools do 
not have satisfactory buildmgs and other 
physical fecdities The mcentives and orgamsa- 
tion for attracting first generation learners 
from economically and socially backward com- 
mumties are too inadequate and do not deal 
with the difficulties encountered by parents m 
sendmg then* children to schools The teachers 
provided m the schools suffer from too many 
madequacies and handicaps Theu salane's and 
service conditions m most States are not able to 
attract enough talent and enthusiasm for the 
profession The ngidities of the school system, 
which include smgle pomt entry, sequential pro- 
motion, and fuU-tune mstniction also con- 
tnbute to the drop out rate 

Liqmdation of ilhteracy Nearly two-thirds 
of India’s population is still illiterate Even m 
the economically most productive age-group of 
15-35, the number of ilhterate adults is more 
than 1(X) milhon Ilhteracy on such an enor- 
mous scale is a major cause of mass poverty 
and poor participation in educational and 
developmental programmes High positive cor- 
relation between the mcidence of adult il- 
hteracy and low enrolment rate suggests that 
the problem of universahsation of elementary 
education cannot be tackled effectively unless 
sunultaneous efforts on an adequate scale are 
made to eradicate ilhteracy among adults and, 
even more so, among women The provision of 
Rs 128 crores made for adult education pro- 
gramme under the Sixth Plan fails to reflect the 
urgency of the problem 
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Vocationalisation of the secondary stage 
The secondary stage in education has two 
important functions to prepare students for 
the university and other higher education, and 
to serve as a terminal basis for courses of a 
vocational nature, enabling young people to 
move into middle level jobs Secondary schools 
mostly fail in performing the second role The 
result IS an ever-mcreasmg reserve of 
unemployed matnculates whose number stood 
at 2 46 million at the beginning of the Sixth 
Plan Indiscriminate expansion of secondary 
education, uiadequate number of vocational 
schools like Industrial Training Institutes, and 
inadequate efforts in vocationahsmg the 
secondary curriculum are among the senous 
problems which call for urgent attention 
Partly for want of resources and partly for lack 
of political will, the 10 + 2 pattern with a strong 
vocational content m the last two years stage, 
has not yet been effectively implemented 
Although the Sixth Plan laid considerable 
stress on this programme, the progress so far 
has not been substantial enough 

Reorganisation and restructuring of 
university level courses. Rapid expansion of 
higher education after independence provided 
new opportunities to several groups hitherto 
depnved, including backward communities, 
and helped them in their upward social 
mobihty However, the expansion took place 
mostly in general academic courses, which 
accentuated the problem of educated 
unemployment This is evident from the fact 
that there were nearly one million unemployed 
persons having university degrees or diplomas 
in 1980 The frustration generated among 
students due to this situation is exhibited in 
different forms, including campus unrest 
Efforts to involve students in meaningful 
constructive activities are still a drop m the 
ocean and a large number of colleges mostly 
located in semi-urban and rural areas are still 
untouched by them The solution to the 
problem lies to an extent m restructunng 
university level courses by introducing 
vocational courses and mcreasing the social 
content and enlarging employment 


opportunities 

Financial resources Government 
expenditure on education constituted nearly IS 
per cent of the total budget of the States and 
the Centre and about 4 per cent of the national 
income This is much below the level of 6 per 
cent accepted in the National Policy 
Statement The share of education in the five 
year plans has been continuously falling 
Starting from 7.22 per cent of the total plan 
outlay during the First Plan, it has come down 
to 2 59 per cent during the Sixth Plan The 
effects are clearly visible as the educational 
system is languishing for want of adequate 
finance The distnbution of available resources 
within vanous sectors of education has also 
been consistently discriminated against 
programmes of elementary and adult 
education These trends have to be reversed as 
speedily as possible 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

After Its comprehensive study of the entire 
system, the Education Commission had 
observed 

“Indian education needs a drastic 
reconstruction, almost a revolution We need 
to bring about major unprovements m the 
effectiveness of primary education, to 
introduce work experience as an integral 
element of general education; to vocationalise 
secondary education, to improve the quality of 
teachers at all levels and to provide teachers in 
sufficient strength; to liquidate illiteracy, to 
strengthen centres of advanced study and to 
strive to attain in some of our universities at 
least higher internatibnal standards; to lay 
special emphasis on the combination of 
teaching and research and to pay particular 
attention to education and research in 
agriculture and allied science ” 

These observations of the Education 
Commission remain valid The following 
aspects call for urgent action on an adequate 
scale 

(i) Further expansion of the network of 
schooling facilities at the elementary level. 
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specially m the educationally backward btates 
and in relation to the soci^ly disadvantaged 
groups 

(n) Shedding the rigidities of the formal 
system and developing extensively non-formal 
education programmes to benefit those who 
cannot attend full-time schools These 
programmes should supplement thfc efforts of 
the formal system and should prepare boys and 
girls for re-entry into the formal system 

(ill) Making all-out efforts to \vlpe out adult 
illiteracy as soon as possible and providing 
adults facilities for foUow-up and continuing 
education relevant to the economic, social and 
cultural needs of adults, particularly those m 
the productive age-group of 15-35 years 

(iv) Vocationalismg secondary education and 
introducing courses of a termmal character 
mostly in activities which are likely to expand 

(v) Introducing meaningful work expenence 
programmes related to the local environment 
at all levels in general education and relating 
the cumculum and text books with local and 
regional conditions and needs 

(vi) Restructunng university level courses 
with a view to hnking them with development 
and providing employment orientation 
Research and higher education should lay 
stress on inter-disciphnary approaches and 
should take up as far as possible new emerging 
areas of knowledge relevant to national 
development 

(vii) Removmg the rrasmatch between higher 
and technical education and the employment 
market and plannmg and regulating the growth 
of facihties m relation to manpower needs 

(viu) Providing hberal fmancial assistance to 
deservmg students with hmited means and 
those belonging to socially backward 
communities 

(ix) Improving management in the 
educational system and decentralising 
educational planning In most States 
educational admmistration has not been 
strengthened m keepmg with the expansion of 
the system and supervision has slackened 


Also, the required qualitative change in the 
planning and management system could not 
take place because arrangements to tram 
persons in this field and develop a cadre of 
educational planners and administrators 
are grossly madequate 
The Sixth Plan strategy of educational 
development lays special emphasis on the 
above measures and the programmes 
proposed, if implemented in earnest, would at 
least provide a definite direction to future 
educational development Apart 
from providmg necessary financial inputs to 
achieve the proposed objectives, it would also 
be necessary to intensify efforts in providmg 
such mputs as do not call for significant 
financial monetary provisions but are equally 
important for the improvement of the quality 
of education Most important among them are 
pohtical will and efficient management of the 
system 

SN SARAF 
MC DUBFY 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

The basic skills of reading, wntmg and 
counting are not only essential for takmg 
advantage of the opportunities that 
development makes available but also for 
economic development and social change The 
integration of. an individual with the 
mamstream of national hfe is facilitated by his 
mteUigent use of the information provided by 
the media, which enables him to transcend the 
spatial bamers With education, participation 
m the democratic process becomes more 
meanmgful and issues rather than personalities 
and caste and rehgious considerations become 
the foci for debate and discussion The basic 
mmunum education among the large mass of 
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the people is particularly significant for India at 
Its present stage of economic development In 
view of their importance for development and 
the economic well-being of the nation, 
knowledge and skill inputs need to be provided 
to agriculture and other rural occupations To 
a large extent, these have to be provided 
through schools so that future farmers and 
artisans do not have to depend upon 
intermediaries for the use of improved 
production technologies 

Elementary education is particularly 
important for economic development in our 
context For many years to come a large 
majority of the people will continue to give up 
further education after completing the first five 
or eight years of schooling Therefore, 
successful implementation of development 
programmes in rural areas will depend upon 
the willing and intelligent participation and 
leadership of elementaiy school leavers The 
kind of education and training that they should 
have must, therefore, receive serious 
consideration 

Even educationally, the developmental role 
. of elementary education is significant 
Research has indicated that later learning 
depends substantially upon learning that has 
already taken place Leammg is a sort of 
building blocks activity Without initial 
learning, concept formation and acquisition of 
complex skills become difficult Some forms of 
learning may, in fact, be impossible without 
earlier learning having taken place ' Those who 
advocate postponement of leammg of academic 
subjects and skills to a stage when a child has 
become ‘mature’ tend to forget that much 
learning has to take place before new learning 
can be undertaken with optimal efficiency ^ 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

The general neglect of mass education m 
India was a major failure of the colonial 
education policy Government’s limited 
energies were directed to the estabhshment of 
institutions of higher education m the form, 
for instance, of degree-awarding universities of 


Calcutta, Madras and Bombay This was done 
with a view to providing personnel for 
subordinate positions in the government 
Education of the masses was left to grow by 
Itself Even in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, when Britain had acquired 
considerable experience of organising 
compulsory education, the effort to introduce 
It in India was defeated by official opposition ^ 

Sustained effort for the promotion of 
primary education commenced with the 
inauguration of the Constitution in 1950 
Although the goal of free, universal and 
compulsory education could not be 
accomplished withip the stipulated penod of 
ten ^'ears, substantial progress has been made 
in the provision of educational facilities This is 
indicated by increases that have taken place m 
the number of institutions, enrolment, 
teachers, expenditure incurred, etc 

Enrolment in elementary schools provides an 
index of the progress that has been made m the 
provision of educational facilities Table *A’ 
(next page) sums up the position in this regarrf 

Enrolment at the elementary stage has grown 
nearly fourfold in classes I-V and about sixfold 
in classes VI-VIII The rate of increase has 
been more substantial in the case of girls 

INSTITUTIONS AND TEACHERS 

The number of primary and rmddle schools 
more than doubled between 1951 and 1978, 
their number increasing from 2 23 lakhs in 1951 
to 5 87 lakhs in 1978 The number of teachers 
m these schools mcreased dunng this period 
from 6 23 lakhs to 21 02 lakhs Increase in the 
number of teachers in elementary schools has 
been at a much faster rate than the 
estabhshment of schools indicating expansion 
of existing mstitutions as well as estabhshment 
of new institutions Women have increasingly 
taken to the teaching profession and their 
percentage to the total number of elementary 
school teachers has increased from 13 7 in 1951 
to about 28 in 1978 

There has been steady improvement in the 
academic qualitications and professional 
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TABLE— A 

Progress of enrolment at the elementary state 


Age group/classes 

Enrolment (m lakhs) 
1950-51 

6-10/I-V 

Boys 

138 

Girls 

54 

Total 

192 

11-13/VI.VIlI 

Boys 

26 

Girls 

5 

Total / 

31 

6-13/1-Vlll 

Boys 

164 

Girls 

59 

Total 

223 

expenence of teachers 

There has been 


considerable progress m respect of both 
between 19S1 and 1971, bemg the penod for 
which information is presently available ^ The 
percentage of trained teachers mcreased during 
this penod from 59 to 86 in primary schools 
and from 53 to 87 m middle schools As 
regards academic quahfications, the percentage 
of teachers with education equivalent to 
high/higher secondary school or more 
mcreased from 14 5 m 1951 to 62 8 m 1976, 
partly due to the oversupply of graduates and 
partly because of improvements m salary scales 
and service conditions inducmg more qualified 
candidates to seek teaching positions in 
elementary schools 


1979-80 

Percentage of the age group 

(Estimated) 

1950-51 

population 

1979-80 

438 

60 

100 

in 

25 

66 

710 

43 

84 

130 

21 

52 

65 

5 

28 

195 

13 

40 

587 

46 

86 

337 

18 

52 

924 

32 

69 


EXPENDITURE 

Although in absolute figures the funds 
provided for elementary education have 
substantially mcreased, the share of elementary 
education m the total expenditure on 
education has decreased shghtly over the years, 
from^SS 7 per cent m 1951 to 37 4 per cent m 
1976’ This IS particularly noticeable m respect 
of pnmary schools where the expenditure has 
decreased from 32 per cent to 21 2 per cent 

The trend m plan allocations for elementary 
education is shown m Table ‘B’ below ^ 

The low pnonty given to elementary 
education is particularly indicated by the 
change that has taken place in the allocation 


TABLE— B 

Plan outlays/expenditures on elementary education 


First plan (1951-56) expenditure 
Second plan (1956-61) expenditure 
Thud plan (1961-66) expenditure 
Annual plans (1966^) expenditure 
Fourth plan (1969-74) expenditure 
Fifth plan (1974-79) a) draft outlay 

b) final expenditure 
Sixth plan (1980-85) outlay 


Total allocaiion on 
Education 


(Rs in crons) 

Elementary 

education 


Per cent on 
elementary 
education 
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for It in the Fifth Five Year Plan The Draft 
Plan proposed Rs. 743 crores for elementary 
education within the total allocation of Rs 
1,726 crores for education In the final version 
of the Fifth Plan, while the total outlay for 
education was reduced to Rs 1,28S crores or 
by Rs 441 crores, the outla) for elementary 
education was reduced to Rs 410 crores or by 
Rs 333 crores In other words, out of the total 
reduction of Rs 441 crores, elementary 
education accounted for 76 percent 

The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) has 
provided for elementary education Rs 934 
crores or about 37 percent of the total outlay 
of Rs 2,524 crores for education If past 
experience is any guide, the expenditure that will 
be incurred on education will be substantially 
lower than provided for m the plan, more so 
especially m the case of elementaiy education 


PROBLEMS 

Inspite of substantial progress recorded over 
the last three decades, the reabsation of the 
constitutional directive continues to remain a 
distant goal Because of the large drop out, the 
contribution of elementary education to the 
eradication of illiteracy has not been 
commensurate with the investments that have 
been made in this sector The present day 
curriculum is generally regarded as irrelevant to 
societal needs The physical facilities at 
elementary schools are unsatisfactory The 
teaching and learning processes are earned out 
ineffectively 

Despite the establishment of a large number 
of institutions, large areas contmue to be 
without elementary schools The fourth all- 
India education survey has, for instance, 
shown that m 1978, out of 9 65 lakh 
habitations, 1 91 lakh or about 20 per cent had 
no primary school/section within the 
habitation or within a walking distance of 1 
km In 'he case of middle schools, the position 
was still worse, 3 20 lakh habitations or more 
than 34 per cent had no school/section withm 


the habitation or within a walking distance of 3 
kilometres ® Were these criteria to be 
lowered— taking into consideration the tender 
age of children, difficult terrain, natural 
bamers, difficult weather conditions, etc — the 
position in regal d to the availability of schools 
within easy reach would certainly be much 
more unsatisfactory 

However, a large proportion of habitations 
without schoohng facilities have so sparse a 
population as to make the establishment of a 
school economically non-viable For instance, 
of the 1 91 lakh habitations without pnmary 
schooling facility wihtin easy reach, 84,000 or 
44 per cent had a population of less than 300 
on an average, similarly, of the 3 20 lakh 
habitations without middle school facility, 2 54 
lakh or about 79 per cent had an average 
population of less than 500 

Considerable variation exists among the 
States in the access of children to pnmary and 
middle school education An analysis of data 
for 15 States indicates that the percentage of 
rural habitations without pnmary schools 
within a walking distance of 1 5 km vaned 
from 4 in Punjab to 48 in Himachal Preadesh 
In the case of middle schools, the variation of 
habitations without a school within the 
habitation or a distance of 5 km was from 9 per 
cent in Punjab to 38 per cent in Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sparsenesss of population is a major reason 
for non-availabihty of schooling facility within 
easy reach, however, some non-educational 
factors may result m wrong location of 
schools For instance, the fourth education 
survey (1978) has mdicated that quite a 
substantial proportion of habitations with a 
population of 300/500 or more — considered to 
be satisfactory for establishing economically 
viable pnmary/middle schools — did not have 
an mstitution within the habitation or within a 
walking distance of 1 km/3km 

Inter-state disparity also exists m respect of 
the proportion of children already enrolled m 
schools While for the country as a whole 
educational facihties were available in classes 
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I- V in 1979-80 for 84 per cent of children in 
the age-group 6-11, in a number of States hke 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Onssa, Rajasthan, Tnpura, etc , this 
percentage was substantudly lower Similar 
variations existed m the case of enrolment in 
classes VI-VIII In 1979-80, almost all the non- 
enroUed children of the age group 6-11 (352 
lakhs out of 406 lakhs) were concentrated in 
the states of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Onssa, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal Most of the non-attendmg children 
were girls 

Dispanties within a State are often more 
acute than among States take, for instance, 
the distnct-wse vanations in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh in the proportion of children 
enrolled m elementary schools. In Madhya 
Pradesh, for mstance, the percentage of 
children of the age group 6-11 vaned in 1975 
from 32 3 in Sagar to 89 7 in Indore Similarly, 
this percentage in respect to children of the 
age-group 11-14 varied from 10.6 in Sagar to 
50 9 in Indore In Rajasthan, in Banner 
distnct, only 13 2 per cent of girls m the age 
group 6-11 and 3 7 per cent m the age group 

I I- 14 were enrolled m 1977 while, for the State 
as a whole, these percentages were 29 4 and II 
respectively ” 

For various reasons all sections of the 
population are not able to take advantage of 
educational opportumties ui equal measure 
For instance, in the case of gals, social 
prejudices intervene leadmg to their premature 
withdrawal from schools While certain 
communities, hke scheduled tnbes, hve m 
isolated areas where establishment of 
educational institutions presents considerable 
difficulty, others hke scheduled castes suffer 
from social handicaps which prevent them 
frim taking advantage of the already 
established facihties In 1978, scheduled castes 
and scheduled tnbes accounted for 14 6 per 
cent and 6 3 per cent respectively at the 
pnmaiy stage and 10 6 per cent and 3 6 per 
cent at the middle school stage Although these 


dispanties exist, firm data are not available to 
determme then extent 

In a system which seeks to provide equal 
access, the proportion of vanous communities 
in school enrolment should roughly be the 
same as their proportion to the total 
population This is not true m respect of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tnbes and 
other backward classes at the elementary stage 
and even more at the middle school stage 
While they constituted respectively 15 per cent 
and 7 per cent of the total population m 1971, 
their share m middle school stage enrolment 
was 10 6 per cent and 3 6 per cent respectively 
in 1978 

Non-availabihty of schooling facilities withm 
easy reach is one of the major reasons why 
enrolment of children belonging to these 
communities is low The fourth education 
survey indicated 77 3 per cent of the 
habitations with population of 300 or more 
being served by a primary school/section 
within the habitation In the case of 
habitations predominantly populated by 
scheduled castes and scheduled tnbes, the 
percentage was 66 9 and 77 8 respectively ^ 

Students taking more than the required 
penod to complete a grade and/or their 
dropping out of the system without obtaining 
mmimum basic education have been the two 
major deficiencies of elementary education, 
reducuig its effectiveness to contnbute to the 
eradication of illiteracy Overall calculations of 
dropout rates have indicated that out of 100 
students entenng grade I, only 40 reach grade 
V and only 25 grade VIII These calculations, 
however, tend to magnify the dropout rates 
because they do not take into account the 
mflation m enrolment of grades that takes 
place because of the large number of children 
repeatmg them Some carefully conducted 
studies have mdicated that repetition of grades 
(stagnation) is as serious as is the premature 
withdrawal of children from schools 

Stagnation is quite a serious problem The 
major reasons for it are educational, especially 
ill-equipped schools, over-crowded class- 
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rooms, heterogeneity in the age composition of 
children due to indiscriminate admissions, 
teachers ill-equipped to help the smooth 
transition of the child from the mformal 
atmosphere of the home to the formal 
atmosphere of the school, etc. Therefore, it 
should be easier to think of and implement 
remedial measures to reduce the incidence of 
stagnation This may not be the case with 
wastage where socio-economic reasons are of 
prunary importance and may not be easily 
managed on theu- own by education planners 
and administrators. The juxtaposition of 
wastage and stagnation has tended to dimmish 
the effort to deal with stagnation. 

Expansion of educational facilities has 
generally tended to take the form of 
appointment of teachers, httle attention has 
consequently been given to the provision of 
basic physical facilities which are essential for 
an efHcient and effective teachmg process 
Recent statistics on school buildings are 
provided by the fourth education osurvey 
According to it, 40 per cent of existing primary 
schools were housed in kutcha, thatched huts 
or were being run in the open, 34 per cent 
primary schools had no mats or fbmiture for 
children to sit on; 39 per cent had no 
blackboards and 60 per cent had no drmking 
water facilities.^^ 

Unemployment among teachers has emerged 
as a major problem in recent years. In the 
Third Plan, a large number of teacher traming 
mstitutions came to be established because of 
the increased demand for teachers on account 
of the massive programme of expanding 
educational provisions In no State, however, 
were trainmg facihties created on the basis of 
any long or short term projection of 
requirements of teachers The demand for 
teachers has now tapered off, partly because 
the needs of expansion are not as large as they 
were earlier, and partly because States arc 
flnding It difficult to provide large allocations 
for elementary education such as would allow 
them to embark upon a sizable programme 
for establishing new primary and middle 
schools 


DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 

The need for expansion of elementary 
education will no doubt continue till the 
pertinent Directive Principle of the 
Constitution (Article 45) is fully realised. The 
time has probably come when greater emphasis 
should be given to the consolidation and 
improvement of elementary education The 
type and quality of education and training are 
more important for economic development 
and social modernisation than merely the 
numbers receiving school education Over the 
last three decades of planning, resources and 
energy have by and large been concentrated on 
mcreasmg enrolments and very little attention 
has been given to such intangibles of education 
as curricular feorientation, effective 
instruction, suitable consultancy and 
organisational arrangements which are really 
significant if elementary education is to play 
the vital role expected of it in economic and 
social development 

Provision of educational facilities will 
continue to be a major goal m elementary 
education The three facets of this programme 
are’ (a) the universal provision of facilities, (b) 
ensunng that every child in the age group 6-14 
years is enrolled, and (c) retention of children 
for the full penod of compulsory education In 
the past, we have tended to emphasise the first 
two elements, often at the cost of the third 

The problem presented by sparsely 
populated areas has been mentioned earlier 
However, while sparseness of population is a 
major factor which makes the establishment of 
a school in a habitation economically 
nonviable, it cannot be an argument for 
denymg educational opportunity to children 
hving there An alternative strategy has to be 
developed and implemented to bnng children 
bving in sparsely populated areas within the 
fold of education Among others, the 
components of this strategy may include the 
estabhshment of sub-schools (as in Madhya 
Pradesh) maintained by a locally available 
educated person on payment of a small 
honorarium, with the sub-school attached to a 
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nearby mstituion for acadenuc guidance, the 
use of peripatetic teachers who may be asked 
to teach a group of students in two habitations 
on the basis of a three day week, setting up of 
mobile schools (as m Jammu and Kashmu*) 
where the teacher moves, along with 
equipment and instructional matenals, with 
the nomadic population, provision of 
education on a part-tune basis, the use of 
radio, television and postal courses for children 
who have mastered the basic skill to undertake 
self learmng, and establishment of Ashram 
schools where education and residence are 
subsidised from the public exchequer 

In appomtmg teachers for new schools, it 
will be necessary to ensure that teachers who 
are already in service are fully utihsed Data 
from a number of States mdicate that while 
some areas are without teachers, m others there 
IS oversupply, generally, backward and rural 
areas remam without teachers for long 
stretches of tune In a situation where there is 
considerable unemployment among teachers, 
then unwiUingness to go to schools located m 
the mtenor cannot be allowed to jeopardise the 
educational interests of children Some 
firmness on the part of the adimnistrative and 
pohtical leadership is required Adoption of 
recruitment procedures which ensure the 
selection of teachers from areas where their 
services are required would help ensure 
availabihty of teachers m backward areas If 
the average daily attendance, rather than 
enrolment which is generally inflated, were 
accepted as the criterion for appomtment of 
teachers, much of the new enrolement could be 
taken care of by teachers who are already m 
service The resources so freed could be 
deployed for enhancmg the productivity of 
elementary schools 

The removal of dispanty, between and 
withm States which seems to have become 
accentuated over the years, is largely 
dependent upon the e^orts that the States 
themselves make In the case of many States, 
which are educationally backward, the average 
tax effort and expenditure on elementary 
education is not proportionate to the State 


income, which is a more valid cnienon for 
measunng the ability of the States to support 
the development effort 

Low enrolments are not a function onh of 
non-availability of financial resources If, for 
mstance, they are due to poverty or lack of 
appreciation of the value of education and 
social prejudice, augmentation of financial 
mvestments will be of marginal value W hat is 
needed is to identify the problem areas where 
elementary education has not made headway 
and develop appropriate strategies and 
programmes 

Although their meffectiveness is quite well- 
known, single teacher schools will continue to 
be an important institutional means to provide 
education m habitations not yet covered With 
the existing resource constramts, provision of 
more than one teacher m a primary school with 
less than the desirable enrolment (say 30 to 35 
children) will continue to be a distant goal In 
the present plannmg environment where, while 
university departments with almost one to one 
faculty-student ratio may be tolerated, a 
teacher-pupil ratio of less than 1 40 in a 
primary school will continue to be frowned 
upon 

Smce we cannot yet do without smgle- 
teacher schools, appropnate technologies to 
make them more efficient and effective 
mstruments of education have to be thought 
of The teachers of these schools need to be 
tramed m such techniques as development of 
non-graded curricula, making children 
undertake self-leamuig, streanung of students 
according to ability and attainment, 
organisation of schools m two shifts, etc Self- 
learmng packages and radio lessons can also be 
developed to meet the specific needs of 
students m smgle teacher schools 

Three approaches are called for m bnngmg 
an mcreasmg number of children of scheduled 
tnbes and scheduled castes to school Firstly, 
although for some tnbal commumties hvmg m 
sparsely populated areas, the establishment of 
an elementary school may not be justified on 
economic cntena, for the mtegration of these 
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communities with the mainstream of national 
life, considerations other than formal 
economic rationality should prevail In 
addition, the programme of Ashram schools 
should be expanded Secondly, efforts should 
be made to augment the supply of teachers m 
tribal areas firstly by allowing better pay scales 
and adequate housing facilities to teachers who 
are willing to work in these areas and, as a long 
term measure, by educating tribal boys and 
girls at State cost on the condition that they 
will take up teachmg m tribal areas Lastly, 
education provided m tnbal institutions should 
be renewed so that it is seen by tnbals as being 
relevant to their traditions and culture. 

A number of reasons account for non- 
enrolment of children— the perception of 
parents that education available m schools is of 
little utility; poverty which compels children to 
participate in economic activities; poor 
nourishment; lack of clothing and text books; 
social prejudices which operate m the case of 
girls and the scheduled castes; the need to 
retain girls at home for looking after small 
children while parents are engaged m economic 
activities, and so on. These can be tackled by 
educational authorities. Massive adult 
education compaigns, with the support of 
women’s organisations and other voluntary 
agencies, aimed at persuading parents to send 
children to schools will help Similarly, 
provision of incentives m the form of mid-day 
meals, free text books, stationery, clothing and 
attendance scholarships, cumcular reform to 
make education more relevant to 
neigfibourhood needs, residential quarters for 
women teachers to promote them availability m 
rural areas, attachment of Balwadis, creches 
and play centres to primary schools to free girls 
from domestic chores, regulation of vacations 
m relation to seasonal requirements of 
occupations and so on, will also help 
counteract the effects of poverty and socid 
prejudices 

Retention of children in school for a 
sufficiently long time to attain a basic 
minimum level of education and skill is a 


serious problem requiring urgent 
consideration There has been little change in 
the dropout rates; m fact, with mcreasmg 
enrolments, the magnitude of dropouts has 
increased A mqjor effort, therefore, needs to 
be made m enhancing the holding power of the 
school. Non-graded teaching, automatic 
promotions, making the age composition of 
the grades homogeneous by insisting on 
admitting children at the age of 6, are some of 
the measures which will no doubt help. 

Other areas where considerable work 
requires to be done can also be identified. 
Firstly, considerably higher pnonty must be 
given in the allocation of resources to 
improvement of physical facilities in schools. 
With the conditions that obtain at present, the 
surprising thing is not that a sizable number 
drops out but that a sufficiently large number 
of children still stay on in elementary schools. 

Secondly, teacher preparation requires 
serious thought. Pre-service and m-service 
training must, in particular, aim at developing 
among teachers the competence to deal with 
problems faced by children on their first 
admission and those of the single-teacher 
schools. Considering that 60 per cent of the 
children of primary schools drop out between 
classes I to III when they may not be 
economically very helpful to the household, 
teachers must be specifically prepared for and 
deal with the problems that a child encounters 
in making the transition from the informal 
atmosphere of the home to the formal 
atmosphere of the school 

Thirdly, curricular reorientation, to make 
education more relevant to the needs of the 
neighbourhood, have to be undertaken with a 
sense of urgency. It is only when parents 
perceive education to be useful that they will be 
motivated to send their children to schools, 
and keep them there for a sufficiently long 
time An essential ingredient of the elementary 
school curriculum should be socially useful 
productive work Apart from concretising 
leammg, the objective in mtroducmg it is to 
provide knowledge and skills that will help 
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future farmers and anisans to improve the 
productivity of vanous occupations and also to 
take up economic activities which will diversify 
the economy of the community The efforts 
made by the NCERT m developing teachers’ 
competence to develop locally specific 
curriculum and instructional materials for 
formal and the non-formal system need 
augmentation and wider application by State 
Governments 

NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 

Part-time short duration classes for children 
who cannot, for vanous reasons, attend 
schools dunng regular hours, are bemg 
advocated as an alternative means of realising 
the constitutional directive As a major 
strategy to provide education to the non- 
atrending children, part-time education was 
emphasised in the draft Fifth Plan Part-time 
classes were visualized as being of two types 
continuation classes for children who, havmg 
completed five years of pnmary school, would 
like to continue education on a part-time basis, 
and hteracy classes for those who had either 
never been to a school or had dropped out so 
early (say m class 1 and II) as not to have 
attained permanent literacy Although a target 
of enrolling 70 to 80 lakh children in these 
classes dunng 1974-79 was proposed, except 
for some ad hoc experimental work in a few 
States, no systematic effort was made to 
develop part-time education as a major 
strategy to universalise elementary education 

There is renewed interest in part-time 
education (now christened non-formal 
education) The Intenm Report of the 
Working Group on Umversalisation of 
Elementary Education recommended 
non-formal education to be a major strategy to 
bnng withm the fold of education non-enrolled 
children and also those who drop out 
prematurely from elementary schools The 
basic strategy for umversalisation of 
elementaiy education advocated was that 
“every child shall contmue to learn m the age- 
group 6-14 on a full time basis, if possible, and 


on part-time basis, if necessary” The States 
have, however, still to become fully involved in 
developing a viable and effective programme 
of non-formal education although the Ministry 
of Education and Culture provides assistance 
for the establishment of non-formal education 
centres 

A number of problems are associated with 
the organisation of part-time non-formal 
education Cntical evalution of the work done 
so far indicates that "while the basic 
formulation, particularly in regard to non- 
attendance 'and premature withdrawal is 
sound, the proposal is faulty in many of its 
assumptions and quite nebulous in operational 
details” Some of the assumptions which 
underhe the advocacy of non-formal education 
as a strategy for umversalisation are discussed 
below 

The estimates of dropouts (assuming that, 
out of every 100 children who enrol in class 
1,40 reach class V and 25 class VIII) are not 
correct, they fail to distinguish the incidence of 
stagnation from that of wastage The two need 
to be considered separately because, as 
mentioned earher, while dropout takes place 
due to economic reasons over which education 
authonties have hmited control, the incidence 
of staganation can be substantially reduced 
through educational manipulation 

The question of equating education received 
m the non-formal education centres with that 
of the formal system is yet to be fully settled 
There is a real danger, as happened m the case 
of basic education, that two parallel systems of 
education will come into existence — one 
patronised by the well-to-do and the other for 
the econoimcally handicapped and the socially 
under-pnvileged 

Part-time education will, by necessity, have 
to be limited to the ‘essentials’ The cumculum 
of non-formal education centres is being 
condensed so that the first five years’ 
education can be given m two years This may 
lead to senous gaps m the education of those 
who attend non-formal education centres which 
no amount of educational ennchment at a later 
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stage can remove Such deficiency in 
educational preparation may adversely affect 
the chances of educational advancement of 
those \ery groups for whom education may be 
the only means for upward mobility 

An effective organisation of non-formal 
education centres, where the situation is highly 
unstructured, chentele non-homogeneous m 
age, attainments and motivations and the basic 
tasks ill-defined, will depend largely on the 
type of teachers that are recruited for them 
Entrusting of education in these centres to 
existing teachers whose record of work in full- 
time schools IS none too bright, would hardly 
help, particularly if these teachers are expected 
to work on the basis of a paltry refnuneration. 

The organisation of non-formal education 
on grounds of reducing costs of elementary 
education, as is often advocated, may mean 
that Its development as a major strategy to 
promote education and bnng about radical 
changes in the total education system, would 
often be subjected to considerations of 
economising expenditures Non-formal 
education must receive a fair deal in financial 
investments, particularly because it is expected 
to meet the needs of the hard core of the poor 
and the under-pnvileged. 

IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITY 

Although the needs of expansion will 
continue to receive importance, a stage has 
come when more attention needs to be given to 
improving the productivity of elementary 
schools by enhancing their holding power 
Improvements in the quahty of education need 
not depend on flnancial resources What is 
needed is to identify programmes which, while 
requinng marginal financial investments, have 
nevertheless a multiplier effect One can easily 
identify five major activities which fulfil these 
criteria curricular change, upgradation of 
competence of teachers, effective 
administration and supervision, mechanisms 
for inter-institutional support and promotion 
of innovation These are discussed briefly m 
the following paragraphs 


Cumcular Reform: Curricular reonentation 
has basically two dunensions— the personal 
and the social While the former requires the 
provision of an atmosphere and programmes m 
school which ensure the full physical and 
mental development of the child, the latter 
demands that the education provided should 
be relevant to social needs in terms, for 
instance, of knowledge and skills which 
contribute to productivity, strengthen 
democracy and national mtegration, hasten the 
process of modernization, and build the 
character of people by cultivating in them 
social, moral and spiritual values 

The introduction of socially useful 
productive work as an integral part of the 
elementary school curriculum is of particular 
sigmHcance The elementary school must be 
developed as a focal mstitution for increasmg 
the productivity of various economic activities 
and also help in diversifying the occupational 
hfe of the community Socially useful 
productive work must be forward looking and 
must aim at promotmg useful skills in the rural 
areas To organise it meaningfully, the school 
will need the help and guidance of the 
extension wings of various development 
departments. In fact, it would be desirable if 
these agencies could develop the elementary 
school, which provides the principal 
mstitutional mfrastructure in many rural areas, 
as the focal institution for spreading in the 
country the knowledge of improved 
technologies of production 

Teacher Competence A sizable number of 
teachers of elementary schools are both under- 
qualified and untrained The school teacher 
being the kingpm in the teaching-learning 
process, qualitative improvement of 
elementary ^ucation can be brought about 
by upgrading his competence The surplus 
availability of both trained teachers and high 
school and college graduates in almost all the 
States provides an opportunity for making a 
more discriminating selection and recruitment 
of teachers While such a policy can be 
adopted with regard to the new teachers, 
efforts have to be made to improve the 
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teaching competence of teachers who are 
already in the system A massive but well 
organised programme of inservice training is 
required The State Institutes of 
Education/State Councils of Educational 
Research and Training which have been m 
existence for many years provide a useful 
mechanism for this purpose Theu* structure 
and functions need to be made into more 
effective instruments for bnnging about 
improvements in elementary education The 
move to integrate vanous specific purpose 
mstitutions into an all embracing organisation 
like the State Council of Educational Research 
and Training, so that their research, trainmg 
and extension inputs can be provided to the 
schools system in an integrated manner, is 
welcome This would not only enhance the 
effect of these inputs, but would also allow the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Trainmg to provide its expert services to the 
States in a more meaningful manner 

A mtqor means of upgrading the knowledge 
and skills of existing teachers which is yet to be 
tapped m a meanmgful way is the radio and, 
wherever possible, the television In 
collaboration with radio and television 
stations, group discussions and broadcasts on 
topics which are relevant to school teachmg 
can be orgamsed A useful pattern for such 
activity IS provided by the radio rural farm 
forums Suiular radio forums can be set up for 
teachers of elementary schools 

Pre-service trammg of teachers also requires 
substantial reform The National Council for 
Teacher Education has suggested m its 
curriculum framework some significant 
changes Apart from mcreasmg the duration of 
trainmg, it would be worthwhile to consider 
two mam directions for miprovmg teacher 
education — the organisation of teacher 
education on the basis of cycles of mitial 
exposure to theory underlying teacher 
education, mtemship m schools and further 
education where teachers bring to the 
institutions their expenence of school teaching, 
and the development of comprehensive teacher 
education mstitutions to break the isolation 


that exists between training instituions of 
different categones 

Strengthening of Administration and 
Supervision The ultimate responsibility for 
implementing educational programmes rests 
with the administration, particularly at the 
distnct and block levels The strengthening of 
admmistration has nor been commensurate 
with the educational expansion that has taken 
place, more so at distnct and block levels 
Procedures have also remained by and large 
unchanged The nature of administrative tasks 
has undergone considerable change over the 
years — the emphasis on inspection and 
supervision has to be replaced by that on 
consultation and guidance, support of the 
community for schools has to be generated in a 
big way, distnct and local officers have to work 
closely with locally elected representative 
bodies, and many of the programmes of 
improvement have to be undertaken on the 
basis of human effort and in spite of the 
paucity of resources Action for administrative 
strengthening is required in many 
directions—delegation of decision making 
authonty to distncts and blocks, change in 
recruitment and selection of administrators, 
development of admuiistrative structures for 
planning, project formulation and monitonng, 
creation of units for collection, compilation 
analysis and dissemination of information, and 
upgrading of the competence of existing 
administrators and supervisors 

Community involvement m the efficient 
running of elementary schools seems to be 
inescapable even though the association of 
Panchayati Raj institutions with the 
administration of elementary education may 
not have been an unmixed blessing The 
association of these mstitutions and other 
organisations that the community may 
constitute for elementary education is 
necessary It is only the local community which 
can ensure that teachers perform educational 
functions efficiently and students attend 
schools regularly 

School Complexes The implemenation of 
the idea of school complexes recommended by 
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the Education Commission can help m 
improving the supervision of elementary 
schools Teachers in these schools can receive 
guidance from headmasters and other teachers 
of the neighbounng middle and secondary 
schools. The idea is to group various types of 
schools in an area and integrate their working 
with one another In the first tier, each middle 
school will be integrally hnked with a number 
of adjoining primary schools The headmaster 
of the middle school will organise extension 
services for teachers in pnmary schools as well 
as supervise their work In the next tier, each 
such 'complex’ will be integrally linked with a 
secondary school in the area and the 
headmaster of the latter will provide guidance 
to all the schools In the area Similarly, 
secondary schools can be linked to a college for 
academic guidance and improvement 

Apart from breaking down the isolation that 
exists among vanous types of schools, the 
school complex will enable the department to 
delegate many of its powers, help m 
rationalising the provision of equipment and 
materials by extending the access of all schools 
to equipment and materials of a central school, 
help in economising on expenditure and 
generally provide a nucleus for improving 
school instruction The committee of 
headmasters, which may be set up in each 
school complex, can be used as the basic unit 
for the purposes of planning the educational 
advancement of the area 

Promotion of Innovation: There is need for 
building mechanisms whereby innovative ideas 
and practices can be experimented withm 
actual school situations, perfected and passed 
on for general adoption in the school system 
The draft Fifth Five Year Plan had proposed 
the development of some of the existmg 
elementary schools as experimental 
mstitutions It was visuahsed that these 
expenmental mstitutions will be Imked to 
teacher traming mstitutions and, through 
them, to State Councils for Education 
Research and Trammg or State Institutes* of 
Education and to the National Council for 
Educational Research and Training A belt of 


expenmental schools would be adopted by 
teacher trammg institutions for academic 
guidance With margmal additional inputs the 
schools would be enabled to identify 
mnovative ideas and practices and expenment 
with them. After the new practices had been 
successfully tned out, each experimental 
school would, m its turn, assist 10 to IS schools 
m Its neighbourhood. 

RESOURCES FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In view of the developmental role that it 
must perform in bnngmg about socio- 
economic change m rural areas, elementary 
education must receive a larger share m the 
allocation of financial resources. Recognising 
that the number of elementary schools is so 
large that even a modest increment in per 
capita expenditure leads to financial 
implications of considerable magnitude, it 
would be difficult to meet these increments m 
expenditure only from the public exchequer. 
The burden has, therefore, to be shared to 
some extent by local communities 

State Governments can increase the 
allocation of resources m a number of 
ways — meeting the entire cost of teachers 
salanes, increasing the amount of admissible 
percentage of grant-in-aid to privately 
managed mstitutions, providmg in their budget 
mcreased amounts for educational grants to 
local bodies, increasing the matching 
contnbution of the State; or augmenting the 
resources of local bodies by transferring to 
them additional sources of taxation. 

Even when allocations have been made m 
the State plans, there has been a tendency to 
divert resources from elementary education to 
other sectors of education or to other 
development activities, as the review of the 
expenence of the Fifth Plan has shown The 
earmarking of Central assistance which was 
resorted to in order to prevent such diversions 
has not helped because reduction in Centrd 
assistance in proportion to shortfall in 
expenditure on elementary education is so 
small as not to bother the State government 
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which would prefer to retain discretion and 
forego small amounts of central assistance In 
view of this It may be desirable to provide some 
outlays m the Central plan for assistmg States, 
particularly those which are educationplly 
backward A begmnmg m this direction has 
been made and an outlay of Rs 25 crares 
provided for m the Central sector m the Sixth 
Plan (1980-85) for assistmg educationally 
backward States for estabhshmg non-formd 
education centres for children m the age-group 
6-14 

Local communities and representative 
mstitutions of people hke Panchayats should 
mcreasmgly share expenditure mcuired on the 
development of elementary education The 
State can, however, play the role of stimulatmg 
local taxation for local purposes, for mstance, 
by assuring commumties that while the 
government’s existing contribution to 
elementary education will not be reduced, 
additional amounts would be provided to local 
bodies if they mcrease local taxation Local 
communities can be encouraged to contnbute 
to the estabhshment of a school fund from 
which sunple and immediate needs of the 
school can be met Local communities have m 
the past contnbuted toward the construction 
and mamtenance of school buildmgs m the 
form of land, labour and materials This 
practice can still be encouraged The chargmg 
of development fees for specific purposes is a 
source which is bemg tapped m many States, 
this practice needs to become universd There 
are other areas where the help of local 
commumties would be essential, for mstance, 
the orgamsation of work expenence for 
students can take place more effectively if 
students are allowed to participate m work m 
local farms and local workshops under the 
supervision of local farmers and artisans 

TN DHAR 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The national employment service in India is 
commonly understood to be the network of 
employment exchanges spread over the 
country 

The evolution of employment service can be 
traced from the early twenties The 
Unemployment Convention of I L O (1919), 
which provided the basis for establishment of a 
system of free public employment service, was 
ratified by the Government of India Although 
the question of providing employment service 
was also considered by various Commissions 
and Committees set up by the Government of 
India, the establishment of this service could 
not come through for one reason or anbther 
until 1940 National Employment Service 
Labour Tnbunals were set up to implement the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance in the year 1940 These were 
intended to assume gradually the role of 
employment exchanges for technical 
personnel The Tribunals were empowered to 
compel employers to give up an employee, to 
force the employee to take up employment in 
the national service, and to fix wages and terms 
of their services They were thus distinctly 
different from the present-day employment 
exchanges 

As the second world war proceeded, the 
need was felt for a service to deal with the 
placement of skilled and unskilled workers 
who would face unemployment on cessation of 
hostilities The first employment exchanges for 
skilled and unskilled personnel were set up 
under the aegis of these Tribunals since they 
had gained considerable experience in 
organising technical training schemes for 
providing skilled technical personnel for the 
armed forces During 1943-44, eight 
employment exchanges were set up These were 
controlled and supervised by the National 
Service Labour Tribunal till 1945 Later, the 
Government of India decided that the 
resettlement of ex-service personnel should be 
a civilian responsibility The emphasis shifted 


from mere regulation of the employment 
market to the rehabilitation of demobilised 
persons. After the partition of the country in 
1947, employment exchanges were called upon 
to handle the resettlement of displaced 
persons Thus, the employment exchanges 
which were originally set up to cater tq the 
rehabilitation of demobilised service personnel, 
started assisting the resettlement of displaced 
persons In 1948, employment exchanges were 
thrown open to all employment seekers alike 
At the beginning of the First Five Year Plan, 
there were 123 employment exchanges in the 
country 

In 1952, the Government of India set up a 
Training and Employment Service Committee 
(Shiva Rao Committee) which made 
recommendations for the reorganisation of the 
service The functional activities of the service 
were expanded to cover programmes of 
occupational information and research, 
vocational guidance and employment 
counselling, and collection of employment 
market information The administration of 
employment exchanges was transferred to 
State Governments in 1956 for ensuring their 
greater involvement in various programmes of 
the employment service Equally significant is 
the enactment of the Employment Exchanges 
(Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 
1959, which made it compulsory for certain 
categones of employers to notify their vacancies 
to the employment exchanges Convention 
number 88 of the International Labour 
Organisation relating to the organisation of the 
employment service was ratified by the 
Government of India in June 1959 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

The Central set up, comprising the 
Directorate General of Employment and 
Traming, functions under the Ministry of 
Labour The responsibilities of the 
Government of India centre around evolving 
national pohcies, standards and procedures to 
be followed by the employment service in the 
States, planning and formulation of 
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programmes in consonance with the agreed 
policies, training of employment service 
personnel and co-ordmation and evaluation of 
the services 

The State Governments are at present in full 
administrative and financial control of their 
employment services There were 638 
employment exchanges as at the end of 1980 
These included 

(a) district/sub-regional employment 


exchanges 516 

(b) university employment information 

guidance bureau 71 

(c) project exchanges 10 

(d) colliery employment exchanges 7 


(e) special employment exchanges for 

the handicapped, one each in 
Bombay, Delhi, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, 
Bangalore, Chandigarh (Punjab), 
Kanpur, Trivandrum, Jabalpur, 
Patna, Chandigarh (Haryana), 
Jaipur, Bhubaneshwar, Simla, 
Gauhati and Agartala 18 

(f) professional and executive offices 15 

(g) plantation exchange 1 

”638 

To render employment assistance to 
employment seekers in rural areas. 
Employment Information Assistance Bureaux 
were set up in different States and these 
function in the rural areas as part of the 
employment service The number of these 
Bureaux functioning at the end of December 
1980 was 257 

The Government of India set up in 1958 a 
tnpartite committee known as the Central 
Committee on Employment with 
representatives from State Governments, 
employers and workers organisations. 
Members of Parliament and economists The 
Committee advises the Ministry of Labour on 
problems relating to employment, creation of 


emplojTnent opportunities and the working of 
the national employment ser\ice The 
Committee examines employment and 
unemployment trends both in urban and rural 
areas The government have since reviewed the 
functions of this Committee m the context of 
current priorities in the field of emplojinent 
and decided, through a resolution dated 27 
December 1980, to set up a new Central 
Committee on Employment under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister for Labour to 
advise the Ministry of Labour on problems 
relating to emploj-ment 

LEGISLATION 

The Employment Exchanges (Compulsory 
Notification of Vacancies) Act, 1959, has been 
implemented in all States/Union Temtones 
except in Sikkim, Dadra and Nagar Haveli and 
Arunachal Pradesh Under the Act, all 
employers m the public sector and those 
employmg 25 or more persons to work for 
remuneration m the private sector are requu’ed 
to notify vacancies to the prescribed 
employment exchanges on a compulsory basis 
To enforce the provisions effectively, 14 States 
and Union Temtones have established 
enforcement machinenes 

When the Act became operate e m 1960, it 
covered about 55,800 establishments 
employmg nearly 95 lakh persons There has 
been a marked increase thereafter At the end 
of March 1980, the Act covered 1 43 lakh 
establishments employing about 2 21 crore 
persons Of these, 0 40 lakh estabhshemnts 
were in the pnvate sector and employed about 
67 6 lakh persons 

The Act makes it possible to pool together 
mformation regarding employment trends, 
manpower demands and occupational 
shortages which is essential for manpower 
planning It imposes two mam obligations on 
employers Before they are filled up, vacancies 
are required to be notified in a prescnbed form 
to the appropnate employment exchanges 
Vancancies relating to employment m unskilled 
office work, domestic seixice, agnculture. 
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vacancies of less than three months’ duration 
and those carrying a remuneration less than Rs 
60 per month are exempted The Act also does 
not apply to vacancies m any employmait 
connected with the staff of Parliament, 
vacancies proposed to be filled by promotion 
or absorption of surplus staff, and those for 
which recruitment is to be made through the 
result of any exammation conducted or 
interview held by any mdependent agency such 
as the Union or State Public Service 
Commissions Employers are required to 
submit two returns to employment 
exchanges — one quarterly (ER-I) and the other 
once in two years (ER-II-occupational pattern 
return). 

During 1979-80 the number of vacancies 
notified to employment exchanges by public 
and private sector estabhshments wa& 8 62 
lakhs as compared to 8 17 lakhs during 
1978-79 As regards submission of returns, the 
response from the pnvate and public sector 
was respectively 81 3 per cent and 85 8 per cent 
for the quarter ending in March 1979 

REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 

Qtizens of India residing m the country are 
eligible for registration at employment 
exchanges for employment assistance Subjects 
of Nepal, Bhutan and persons ofhi3ian ongin 
who have migrated from Pakistan, Burma, Sn 
Lanka and the East_ African countries of 
Kenya, Uganda and United Republic of 
Tanzania with the intention of permanently 
setthng down in India, are also eligible for 
registration Tibetan refugees who came over 
to India before 1 January 1962 with the 
intention of permanently setthng down in India 
are also eligible for registration Other foreign 
nationals resident in India can also be 
registered provided there is no prohibition 
against their employment under the local laws 
and regulations or other orders sanctionmg 
their residence in this country 

Registrants are required to renew their 
registration penodically The penod of renewal 
IS one year for all categones of applicants The 


renewal procedure ensures that the names of 
persons who no longer need employment 
assistance are removed and do not 
unnecessarily inflate the live register 

The number of job seekers ^on the hve 
registers of employment exchanges has shown 
an upward trend and rose from 143.34 lakhs on 
31 December 1979 to 162 lakhs on 31 
December 1980 This included 23 45 lakh 
women job seekers The composition of job 
seekers by categones on 30 June 1980 was as 
under* 

Educated 76 62 lakhs 

(matriculates and above) 

Scheduled castes 17 24 lakhs 

Scheduled tnbes 4.48 lakhs 

Ex-servicemen 1 63 lakhs 

Earher, there were arrangements at all 
employment exchanges for the registration and 
placement of highly qualified applicants A 
separate section de^t with highly quahHed 
tqiphcants m the exchanges Due to the 
reluctance of highly qualified persons to 
register at employment exchanges, these 
arrangements did not work satisfactorily 
Accordingly, in July 1962, it was decided to 
reorganise the machinery for the registration 
and placement of highly qualified persons. As 
a result, Professional and Executive 
Employment Offices have been set up at the 
headquarters of the State Directorates of 
Employment 

Registration of highly quahfied persons is 
effected by three agencies 

(i) National Register Unit of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 

(u) University Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureaux, 

(ill) Professional and Executive Employment 
Offices of the National Employment 
Service 

The National Register Unit of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is registering 
scientists and technical personnel returning 
from abroad and persons holding a doctorate 
in science or a Master’s Degree in engineering 
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technology, medicines, agnculture, vetennary 
sciences, home sciences, etc 

Professional and Executive Employment 
Offices have already been established in IS 
States/Union Territories at the State 
Directorates of Employment In the matter of 
registration and circulation of vacanaes, there 
IS close coordination between the Professional 
and Executive Employment Offices and the 
University Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureaux 

The functions of the Professional and 
Executive Employment Offices are 

(a) registration and placement of highly 
qualified applicants, 

(b) coordination of the registration and 
placement work of university employment 
information and guidance bureaux within 
a State, and 

(c) maintenance of liaison with large 
employers and promotion of employment 
opportunities for highly qualified 
appbcants 

Professional and Executive Employment 
Offices register the foUowmg categories of 
applicants 

(1) persons holding bachelor’s or higher 
degree or equivalent diploma in a 
professional or speciahsed course such as 
engineering, medicine, agriculture, 
vetennary science, technology and law, 

(2) persons holding post-graduate degree in 
education or an equivalent diploma, 

(3) persons holdmg master’s degree in first or 
second division or higher degree or post- 
graduate diploma or equivalent m other 
subjects 

referral WORK 

Referral of appbcants to employers for 
consideration against vacancies is one of the 
pnmary functions of the employment service 
While the total number of employment seekers 
on the registers of the employment exchanges 
on 31 December 1980 was 162 lakhs, the 


average number of job opportunities notified 
each month to the employment exchanges was 
about 70,000 dunng the penod Januaiy- 
December 1980 On an average, about 4 46 
lakh subnussions were made each month 
dunng January and December 1980 This, 
however, covers only a small percentage of the 
registrants The large number of appbcants 
whose particulars are not submitted are, 
therefore, dissatisfied and feel that they are not 
bemg given a fan deal It is often not 
appreciated that the long penod of waiting is 
due to several factors such as lack of adequate 
employment opportunities, considerable 
overcrowding of jobseekers in white collared 
and unskilled groups of occupations, lack of 
marketable skills, etc 

With a view to making available to 
employers quabfied workers, particularly m 
categones m short supply, and having on the 
bve registers of employment exchanges persons 
with cntical skills, a scheme to advertise 
Central Government vacancies which are hard 
to fill was introduced in 'September 1968 
Durmg 1980, 70 advertisements for 4,439 
vacancies were issued Of the vacancies 
advertised, 996 were for scheduled tnbes and 
113 for ex-servicemen 

The central employment exchange maintains 
records of can^dates of certain selected 
categones bke engmeermg graduates, medical 
graduates, engmeenng diploma holders with 
expenence, scheduled caste post-graduates and 
scheduled tnbes graduates This facibtates 
quick submission of highly qualified 
candidates agamst emergent demands placed 
upon the central employment exchange 

All vacancies ansmg m Central Government 
offlces/establishments (except those filled 
through Umon Pubbc Service Commission or 
other similar recruitmg agencies), ^respective 
of their nature and duration, are not only to be 
notified but are also to be HUed through 'the 
employment service alone Other sources of 
recruitment could be tapped only if the 
employment exchange issues a non-availabibty 
certificate. 
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For recruitment in quasi-government 
institutions, statutory bodies, etc., it has been 
laid down that vacancies occurring in them 
should invariably be notified to the 
appropnate employment exchange, and the 
recruitment should be made only through the 
employment service. The need for issuing 
advertisement for inviting apphcations or 
tapping other sources of recruitment should be 
considered only if the employment exchanges 
issues a non-availability certiflcate. 

According to mstructions, public sector 
undertakmgs are required to notify all 
vacancies ansing under them (other than those 
to be filled through the UPSQ to the 
employment exchange/central employment 
exchange and to recruit staff agamst posts 
carrying the pay scale, the maximum of which 
does not exceed Rs 800^ through the national 
employment service Other sources of 
recruitment can be tapped only if the 
employment exchanges issues a non-availabihty 
certificate. Other senior posts have to be filled 
on an all-India basis, through the medium of 
press advertisement Copies of advertisements 
are to be endorsed to the employment 
exchanges to enable them to sponsor 
candidates. While advertising such vacancies, it 
has to be stipulated in the advertisements that 
other things being equal preference wiD be 
given to candidates registered with 
employment exchanges. 

During the period January-December 1980, 
8 4 lakh vacancies were notified to the 
employment exchanges In all, 4 78 lakh 
persons were placed in gainful employment. 
Figures of placements achieved in respect of 
different categones of persons on 30 June 1980 
were as follows (in the next column) 

Despite the enactment of the Employment 
Exchanges (CNV) Act, 1959, the degree of 
cooperation extended by employers in the 
private sector to the employment service has 
been very limited and many of them fill then 
vacancies without considering apphcants 
sponsored by the exchanges 


Category 

placement 
(number m 
thousands) 

Percent of 
placement 
agaisnt re- 
gistrations 

Educated (Matnc 

100 00 

79 

and above) 



Scheduled Castes 

32 80 

98 

Scheduled Tnbes 

960 

92 

Ex-Servicemen 

S90 

14 32 

Women 

65 90 

70 


EMPLOYMENT MARKET INFORMATION 

The employment market information 
programme, which was imtiated about two 
decades ago, covered, in the initial stages, all 
public sector establishments and non- 
agncultural establishments m the private sector 
employing 25 or more persons workmg for 
remuneration, falhng under the purview of the 
EE (C^\0 Act, 1959 Since March 19^, 
estabhshments in the pnvate sector employing 
10 to 24 workers are also bemg covered on a 
voluntary basis The total number of 
establishments covered by the employment 
market information programme (excluding 
those employing 5 to 9 workers) was 1.95 lakh 
at the end of March 1980. Of these, 1 03 lakh 
establishments were in the public sector 

Information collected from establis hm ents 
on a quarterly basis relates inter alia to the 
demand trends for personnel and vacancies 
remaming unfilled, etc In addition, data 
regarding occupational and industrial 
distnbution of employees in all establishments 
covered under the programme are also beiqg 
collected on a biennial basis (alternatively in 
the public and pnvate sectors at the end of 
September eadi year). 

The only data regarding employment trends 
collected on a regular and contmumg oasis are 
under the employment market mformation 
programme. Data collected under this 
programme reveal that: 

(i) Employment in the organised sector 
increased on the whole by 3 0 per cent 
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(provisional) m 1979-80 as against 3 6 per 
cent in 1978-79 and 3 5 per cent in 

1977- 78 

(u) Employment continued to grow m the 
public sector, the rate of growth bemg 
4 3 per cent (provisional) over the 
previous year 

(ui) Employment m the private sector 
increased nonunally by 0.3 per cent 
(provisional) as against 2 3 per cent m 

1978- 79 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND CAREER 
COUNSELLING 

The national employment service renders 
vocational guidance and career advice through 
the University Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureaux and the vocational guidance 
units set up at the employment exchanges 
Employment seekers are guided m the choice 
of careers, or vocations suited to their 
educational qualifications, interests and 
aptitudes in the light of prospective manpower 
demand and supply At the end of December 
1980, vocational guidance units were 
functioning m 263 employment exchanges m 
the country m addition to 71 Umversity 
Employment Information and Guidance 
Bureaux. At the State headquarters, there are 
state vocational gmdance umts to coordmate 
and supervise the activities of vocational 
guidance sections at the employment 
exchanges. Collaboration with guidance 
services of the education authonties is achieved 
throu^ coordmahon committees at Central, 
State and district levels. 

Coachmg-cum-guidance centres have been 
set up to render gmdance to scheduled 
caste/scheduled tribe applicants The 
applicants are equipped with mformation 
about job requirements and the types of 
tests/interviews they are hkely to undergo 
when called by the employers The centres also 
undertake follow-up with employers about 
placements against vacancies reserved for 
scheduled caste/scheduled tribe apphcants 
Ten such centres were funchoiung in 198B-81 


In collaboration with the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, the Directorate General of 
Employment and Training has been 
conducting classes in stenography for 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
candidates, with a view to prepanng them for 
vanous competitive examinations for fiUing up 
posts of clerks and stenographers 

The programme of vocational guidance and 
employment counselhng is jointly operated by 
the Directorate General of Employment and 
Traimng and the State Directorates of 
Employment The Directorate General of 
Employment and Training is responsible for 
the general pohcies and procedures, training of 
staff, preparation of tools and matenals for the 
service, and effective coordination with 
guidance services under the educational 
authonties The State Directorates of 
Employment administer the service through 
the employment exchanges and ensure 
effective liaison with the guidance service of 
the State Education Departments 

Vocational guidance is a continuous process 
of assistmg the uidividual, startmg from the 
school stage and, therefore, forms prt of 
guidance services of educational institutions. 
For rendermg this service to schools, specially 
tramed Counsellors and Career Masters are 
provided by the educational authonties 

At the national level, a Central Coordmation 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Counselhng has been set up. 
Coordination at the State level is achieved 
through State Coordmation Committees for 
Vocational Gmdance At the distnct level, there 
are Distnct Coordmation Committees for 
vocational guidance and employment 
counselhng 


APTITUDE TESTING PROGRAMME 

The objectives of the aptitude testmg 
programme of the Duactorate General of 
Employment and Trauung mclude apphcation 
of tests for selection of smtable candidates for 
admissioirto mdustnal traimng mstitutes and 
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use of tests for assisting applicants in the choice 
of careers most suited to their aptitudes 

The programme for selection of tramees m 
engineenng trades at the mdustnal trammg 
institutes under the craftsmen trammg scheme 
has been m progress smce July 1963. 

The Directorate General of Employment 
and Training is responsible for the 
development of suitable aptitude tests, for 
conducting research to enhance the efficiency 
of the tests and for making overall 
improvement m the organisation of the 
programme. State Governments are responsible 
tor conductmg the tests at the mdustnal 
training institutes before final selection. 

Some follow-up studies on tested selected 
and non-selected candidates have been 
conducted in order to judge the effectiveness 
of aptitude tests for selection Correlation 
studies between aptitude test results and 
training performance of tramees have been 
conducted which show that aptitude tests can 
be profitably used for the selection of 
candidates m mdustnal trammg mstitutes 

A check hst for gauging the mterest areas of 
candidates seeking individual guidance at em 
ployment exchanges has been m use smce 
1962 This has now been revised mcoiporatmg 
new Items and covermg 11 mterest areas m 
place of ten m the earher-check list A battery 
of clencal aptitude tests for rendenng guidance 
to applicants registered with employment 
exchanges is under preparation 


OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 

In order to facihtate placement activities of 
the national employment service a need was 
felt for the classification of occupations. In 
1945, the first endeavour was made to brmg 
into use a 'Guide to Occupational 
Qassifications’ This publication contamed 
approximately a thousand bnefly defined 
occupations It was subsequently revised in 
1948 and remamed m use until 1958. Dunng 
the post-mdependence penod the tempo of 
developmental activities and of 


industrialisation called for a more 
comprehensive occupational dictionary aimed 
at standardisation of the nomenclature and the 
occupational definitions. A national 
classiHcation of occupations was prepared m 
1958 This publication contained bnef 
definitions of about 1,990 occupations. A 
revised edition of the national clEissification of 
occupations (1968) defines and classifies 2,484 
occupations. 

In addition, equation of trades in the Armed 
Forces to civilian occupations was undertaken 
to aid m the assessment of servicemen’s 
smtabihty and to match their skills with civihan 
job-opportunities Smularly, a survey to 
identify occupations suitable for the physically 
handicapped was done m 1973-74 to serve as a 
tool m the placement of handicapped persons. 

An occupational mformation unit was set up 
at the Directorate General of Employment and 
Trammg m 1955 with supportmg units m 13 
States Currently, the vocational guidance umt 
m the DGE&T looks after work relating to the 
national classification of occupations. 

CAREER LITERATURE 

The development of career mfonnation m 
the employment service dates back to 1955 
when m pursuance of the Shiva , Rao 
Committee’s recommendation, a Career 
Pamphlets Unit was set up m the DGE&T. 
This umt mitially produced occupational 
monographs and dccupational field reviews. 
The Career Pamphlets Umts also compiled and 
published Handbooks on Trammg Facilities 
(States-wise) both m respect of mplant and 
mstitutional trammg 

The Career Information Programme 
received impetus m 1971 when a Career Study 
Centre ivas set up at the Central Institute for 
Research and Trammg m Employment Service 
(CIRTES) for the strengthening and 
mtensification of vocational guidance and the 
career counselling programme As a result, 
activities earned out by the Career Pamphlet 
Unit m the DGE&T have been transferred to 
the Career Study Centre The activities of the 
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Career Study Centre currently uiclude (i) 
compilation and publication of vanous types 
of career literature, (ii) trainmg of key 
personnel m the field of guidance, and (m) 
distnbution of career literature to vanous 
users 

The following types of creer literature have 
been produced smce the mception of the 
Career Study Centre (i) Career uifoimation 
senes, ii) Guide to careers, (ui) Bulletm on job 
opportunities ui India, (iv) Handbook on 
trainmg facihties (State-wise), and (v) Career 
posters/charts 

SERVICES FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The National Advisory Council for the 
educatior of the handicapped suggested in July 
1957 that special employment offices for the 
handicapped should be opened in 
collaboration with the Mmistry of Education 
(now Ministry of Social Welfare) as a part of 
the national employment service At present 
there are 18 Special Employment Exchanges 
for the PhysicaUy Handicapped 

The Special Employment Exchanges follow 
the selective placement pnnaples in referrmg 
and placmg physically handicapped persons m 
vanous jobs, namely (i) job referr^ only on 
the basis of abihty, (ii) individualised 
approach, (iii) positive attitude towards 
disabled persons, (iv) correction of disabihty 
pnor to placement, and (v) placement at 
highest level of his skill 

Employment assistance through Special 
Employment Exchanges is at present restncted 
to the blind, deaf and dumb, and the 
orthopaedically handicapped As an 
experimental measure, the scope of Speaal 
Exchanges at Bombay and Delhi has been 
extended so as to enable them to render 
employment assistance also to the followmg 
categories of the physically handicapped (i) 
mild neurological cases, (u) respiratory cases 
(non-mfectious), and (m) cases of paraparasis 
and hermparasis 

Durmg the period January to December 
1980, 7, 937 physically handicapped persons 


(775 blmd, 377 deaf and dumb, and 6,785 
orthopaedically handicapped) had registered 
then- names with the special employment 
exchanges for employment assistance 
Placement was secured for 1,836 persons 
mcluding 58 blmd, 97 deaf and dumb and 
1,681 orthopaedically handicapped persons, 
llie total number of disabled persons on the 
hve register on 31 December 1980 was 27,108, 
which mcluded 2,757 blind, 1,855 deaf and 
dumb, and 22,496 orthopa'’dically 
handicapped 

In order to assess the vocational and 
psychological needs of physically handicapped 
persons and also to render assistance m the 
rehabihtation of such persons, two Vocational 
Rehabilitation Centres were set* up by the 
Directorate General of Employment and 
Trammg m June 1968 Nme more centres were 
added by 1980-81 out of Government of India 
funds 

OTHER SPECIALIZED SERVICES 

Special cell for ex-servicemen For the 
speedy rehabihtation of disabled servicemen 
and dependents of those killed/se\erely 
disabled m action, the Du’ectorate General of 
Employment and Trammg have set up a cell 
for ex-servicemen at the headquarters 

Deployment of surplus personnel The 
Dn^ctorate General of Employment and 
Training has been responsible for the 
deployment of workers rendered surplus m 
nver valley and other projects smce May 1965 
A central coordmation committee composed 
of representatives of the employing 
Ministnes is attached to the DGE&T for 
coordmatmg the work of findmg avenues for 
reabsorption of surplus workers In addition. 
State Cbordmation Committees have been set 
up to deal wnth the deployment of surplus 
workers both m the public and private sectors 
at the State level A Speaal Cell has been set up 
m the DGE&T by the Mmistry of Home 
Affairs for placement of Qass IV central 
government employees declared surplus 

Central Employment Exchange (Labour) 
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Gorakhpur: The Gorakhpur Labour 
Organisation was estabhshed dunng the War in 
1942 to meet the urgent demand for labour for 
defence projects After the cessation of 
hostilities, at the request of the coal mining 
mdustiy, the Government of India agreed to 
supply Gorakhpun workers for collieries 
subject to the condition that the industry 
would bear the entire cost of recruitment 
Since then the Labour Department, 
Gorakhpur, has been supplying labour to 
collienes in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, West 
Bengal, etc agamst indents placed on it 
through the Coalmines Recruiting 
Organisation (CRO) The Depot had been 
sypplying labour to other indenters also The 
Labour Department, Gorakhpur, was 
converted into a Central Employment 
Exchange on 1 April 1976 

Employment Assistance to Migrants from 
Erstwhile East Pakistan, Repatriates from 
Burma and Sn Lanka: The DGE&T has set up 
a speaal cell at its headquarters to render 
special employment assistance to migrants 
from erstwhile East Pakistan and repatriates 
from Burma and Sn Lanka From January 
1964 to October 1980, 79,776 East Pakistan 
migrants were registered at employment 
exchanges, of whom 8,334 have been placed. 
Similarly dunng the penod June 1966 to 
October 1980, 32,337 repatnates from Burma 
and 41,301 repatnates from Sn Lanka were 
registered with the employment exchanges,of 
whom 6,924 from Burma and 3,481 from Sn 
Lanka were placed in jobs through the 
employment exchanges 

TRAINING AND RESEARCH 

The Central Institute for Research and 
Traming in Employment Service was set up at 
New Delhi under the DGE&T m October 1964 
The functions of the Institute cover traming of 
employment service personnel and research 
mto problems relating to vanous activities of 
the employment service 

The Duectorate General of Employment 
and Trammg has been conductmg speaal ad 


hoc studies and surveys in the field of 
employment and manpower Industry surveys 
are being conducted since 1972 m a phas^ 
manner. The prmcipal objectives are: (i) to 
study the manpower situation m specific 
mdustnes which are vital from the point of 
view of development and employment 
creation; and (u) to anticipate the manpower 
requirements of tliSse mdustnes well in advance 
so as to guide the youth into productive 
channels of employment The important 
mdustnes covered so far m the senes are (a) 
radio and television, (b) cement, (c) paper and 
paper products, (d) fertilisers, (e) drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, and (f) soda and soda ash. 
Dunng 1980-81, reports of surveys on (i) hotels 
and restaurants and (u) plastics mdustnes were 
published New surveys were launched dunng 
1980-81 on (i) machme tools mdustry; (ii) 
power mdustry, (m) computer mdustry. 


WORKING OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 

A committee under the chairmanship of Shn 
P.C Mathew was set up to look mto vanous 
aspects of the employment service to make it 
more responsive to changing circumstances 
and needs, and also to examme and recommend 
special steps m the matter of placement of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped sections, such 
as the scheduled castes, the scheduled tnbes, 
the mmonties, the physically handicapped, etc. 
The mam recommendations of the Committee 
which submitted its report m November 1978 
are as follows. 

(i) For improving the effectiveness of 
Central direction, the employment 
service should be made a national 
service and there should be a separate 
Ministry of Manpower Planning and 
Employment at the Centre and 
corresponding departments in the 
States together with the normal 
executive field staff of a Directorate 
General (or a statutory National 
Manpower Commission as m the 
United Kingdom) which combines both 
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executive and secretariat functions at 
government level, m respect of the 
subjects concerned 

(u) It should be made obhgatory for pubhc 
and pnvate sector employers to 
compulsorily utilise the employment 
exchanges for filling up all Qass III and 
rv posts They should approach the 
employment exchanges first where they 
will have all the facilities of self-service, 
1 e inspect the registration cards in the 
required category and make their own 
panel (not necessanly based on the date 
of registration) contaming candidates 
whom they would like to call for 
interview provided they notify in 
advance the general scheme of 
selection, namely, the cntena on the 
basis of which the selection is to be 
made 

(lu) Where it is considered necessary to set 
up a Speaal Recruitment Board or Staff 
Selection Commission or Subordiante 
Services Commission, the employment 
exchange organisation should be dosely 
assoaated with it as its secretanat and 
entrusted with the task of prepaung hsts 
of candidates from the employment 
exchange registers arranged m order of 
merit on such crietena as the 
Recruitment Board, etc , may 
prescnbe 

(iv) Government should exanune whether, 
m view of the undertakmg to mamtam a 
free public employment service imphed 
in India’s ratification of ILO 
Convention No 88, it is legal or proper 
for Service Commissions and Recruiting 
Boards, who select candidates to fill 
jobs m the public sector, to charge fees 
from the large number of people who 
apply for every job that is advertised. 

(v) The legahty and propnety of existmg 
restrictions imposed by State 
Governments on registration at 


employment exchanges in each State 
should be reviewed and residential 
restrictions, if any are needed, should 
be imposed by Central enactment in 
accordance with constitutional 
provisions 

(vi) Employment exchange organisation 
should do everything possible to change 
Its public image as a bureaucratic 
organisation bound by procedural 
redtape It should develop the unage of 
an agency which studies the 
requirements of itsempIoyer-cbents,the 
form of assistance to recruit employees 
satisfymg certam requuements, and try 
to provide quahty service efficiently and 
promptly 

(vu) The facilities and amenities available at 
employment exchanges should be 
unproved and augmented, if the 
exchanges are to function efficiently 
and smoothly and prove more popular 
with employers and workers 

(vm) The work of the employment exchanges 
should be extended to rural areas and 
skeleton staff provided for this work at 
the Block level 

(k) The National Employment Service 
should be accepted as a Central Plan 
Scheme dunng the Sixth Plan and 
necessary tied funds allocated to it on 
100 per cent basis After the expansion 
programme ceases to be a plan scheme, 
the recurring cost which will be a part of 
non-plan expenditure will be shared by 
Central and State Governments on a 
ratio of 60 40, so that the 
recommendations could be 
implemented 

The recommendations of the Report 
are under the consideration of the 
Government 
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ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
AND HYGIENE 

Among social welfare services to the 
community, environmental sanitation and 
personal and community hygiene play a 
sigmflcant role m promoting and preserving 
the physical, mental and social well-being of 
the people which is the mam aim of community 
health care The Health Survey and 
Development Committee (1946) was the first to 
focus attention on the role of environmental 
sanitation services in promoting better health, 
and observed that “Environmental Sanitation 
was at a low level in most parts of the country 
and lack of Education and Health Education 
added materially to the difficulty of 
overcoming the mdiffemce with which people 
tolerated the insanitary conditions around 
them and became apathetic to suffering from 
illness”' Lack of sense of responsibility of the 
average person in regard to community hygiene 
also seems to be a contributory factor for the 
low level of sanitation prevalent m the country 
The Committee drew up a broad outhne for 
planning national health services, mcluding 
plans for improvement of environmental 
health services in the country 

The Environmental Health Committee 
(E H C ), constituted by the Government of 
India in 1948, made a study of the problem in 
depth and formulated specific plans and 
rec^mendations in their report submitted in 
194Sr The Committee identified the enstmg 
problems of sanitation with respect to housing, 
town and village planning, water supply (urban 
and rural), community waste collection and 
disposal, rural sanitation, food sanitation, 
water pollution, etc 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Before independence, health was primarily a 
provincial subject The provinces, in turn, 
passed on this responsibihty to local bodies and 
Panchayats The local bodies, with theu 
meagre resources, paid very little attention to 
measures designed to protect the health of the 
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people Among aspects related to health, 
environmental health received the least 
attention because of heavy capital expenditure 
and mamtenance costs mvolved in providing 
these facilities Consequently, at the tune of 
the Envu-onmental hedth Committee report, 
only 16 per cent of the towns in India had some 
sort of protected water supply which served 
6 IS per cent of the total population or 48 S 
per cent of the urban population Rural water 
supply was mostly from wells, tanks, nvers and 
streams, which were largely unprotected As 
regards community waste collection and 
disposal, hardly 3 per cent of the population in 
urban areas was provided with complete or 
partial sewerage systems Over one-third of the 
households used unsatisfactory service latrines, 
one-thud had no latrine and used open spaces, 
drains, etc for defecation 

Shortage of housmg resulting in over- 
crowded conditions of living m urban areas 
existed even before independence. The 
shortage of housing in 1948 was roughly 
estunated to be of the order of 18 lakhs. 
Besides, an additional requirement of 10 lakh 
houses arose for rehabilitation of refugees after 
the paitition of the country. Rural Sanitation 
was unknown and villagers would defecate 
mdiscnminately in open fields, leading to sod 
and water pollution and consequent spread of 
water-borne and helminthic diseases, which 
situation has not changed even to-day 
Indiscriminate disposal of cattle wastes and 
lack of drainage further aggravated the 
insanitary conditions m the surroundings 
leading to fly and mosquito breeding Although 
industnal labour housing received some 
attention even before independence, vanous 
labour housing policies and schemes 
that were adopted since the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in 1930, were 
not successful and made no tangible progress 
m solvmg the labour housmg problem. 
Consequently, the growth of slums m urban 
centres went on unabated Nearly a third of the 
population in big cities like Calcutta live even 
today m squalor The situation further, 
worsened due to the influx of refugees The 
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main problem of rural housing was not of over- 
crowding but defective and substandard 
construction with inadequate lighting, 
ventilation, improper floormg, lack of water 
supply and of safe excreta disposal facilities, 
etc 

In the pre-mdependence era, although the 
pace of mdustnal development was not rapid, 
growth of towns went on haphazardly and 
hence the stage was already set for migration of 
the rural population to towns and aties m 
search of employment Some provmces had 
enacted Town Planning Acts and set up town 
planning organisations But, the majonty of 
provmces had no plannmg bodies to regulate 
and promote housmg activity Municipal Acts 
of towns and cities provided some, even 
though inadequate, measures for protection of 
food and food articles agamst contammation 
But even there, bye-laws and regulations were 
not stnctly enforced There was no hcensmg 
^ and certification of slaughter houses, and no 
control over milk or food adulteration, and 
there were no hygienic dames Khatals were 
spreading all over the towns and cities, creatmg 
insanitary conditions allround Restaurants, 
canteens and other catermg estabhshments were 
inadequately checked for sanitary provisions 
and person^ hygiene of the staff As a result, 
spread of gastro-intestmal diseases through 
food contammation and outbreak of epidemics 
hke cholera, food-poisonmg, etc , were a 
common feature in most of the cities and 
towns The situation has hardly improved even 
now, although some local bodies and State 
Governments are better aware of the problem 
than before 

Due to urbanization and mdustnalisation, 
domestic and mdustnal waste waters are bemg 
discharged untreated mto nearby water courses 
leading to pollution of water courses, big and 
small The problem of water pollution resultmg 
in damage to aquatic life, human life and 
property became more and more perceptible by 
the mid-fifties The infrastructural facihties to 
improve envnonmental conditions were totally 
inadequate Most of the States did not have 
separate public health engineering 
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organisations There was an acute shortage of 
trained manpower m vanous categones to 
implement programmes and mamtain the 
facilities provided m a satisfactor>' manner 
Material resources were also limited 
Indigenous production of water supply and 
sewerage matenals and of machmery and other 
equipment was limited and these were being 
largely imported 


AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

As a part of the post-war reconstruction 
activities, some States mitiated then own five- 
year plans in which provisions were mcluded 
for implementation of urban and rural water 
supply and sanitation schemes Most of the 
States, however, came up agamst formidable 
obstacles in the way of raismg finances for such 
schemes, building up organisations, and 
procunng matenals 

In the mitial stages of the First Five Year Plan 
(1951-5Q, provision for water supply and 
sanitation schemes m the States was made from 
allocations under community development and 
local development w'orks At this stage, 
however, there was hardly any Centrd 
direction or planning m the matter In 1953, 
mformation obtamed from State Governments 
showed that they were unable to make any 
headway m regard to their water supply and 
sanitation schemes due to lack of finance, 
trained personnel and shortage of matenals 
The States desired that the Centre should 
formulate a programme of assistance to them to 
proceed with such schemes As a result, the 
Union Mmistry of Health announced the 
National Water Supply and Sanitation 
(NWSS) programme as a part of health 
schemes under the plan m August 1954 A 
central organisation, namely, the Central 
Pubbc Health and Environmental Engineenng 
Organisation (CPHEEO) was established to 
formulate and implement the policies and 
schemes Besides coordmating and assistmg 
State Governments m augmentmg water supply 
and sanitation faahties, CPHEEO also took 
upon Itself the responsibility of traming 
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technical manpower, procuring equipment, 
supplies and materials from within and outside 
the country, and providing technical guidance 
and expertise to the State public health 
engineering organisations Under the NWSS 
Programme, the States would receive long term 
interest bearing loans returnable in 30 years for 
undertaking urban schemes For rural projects, 
the States would receive SO per cent grant-m-aid 
and so per cent as loan from Central funds 
The pattern of loan and subsidy has, however, 
been modified from plan to plan to meet the 
changing needs Initially, the scope of the rural 
scheme was restncted to the Gnancmg of the 
more difficult schemes involving piped water 
supply to an individual or a group of villages 
Only villages with less than S,000 population 
were covered by the grant The scheme was in 
operation for only 18 months during the Fust 
Five Year Plan 

The Second Five Year Plan witnessed the 
emergence of the pubhc health engmeenng 
profession as the most important factor in the 
success of the programme. Many States which 
did not have separate public health engmeenng 
organisations, started setting up a separate 
Departments of Pubhc Health Engmeenng 
Trammg and research programmes were 
initiated Although better progress could have 
been achieved dunng the Second Plan, many 
constraints m speedy implementation of the 
schemes were noticed. Absence of a separate 
organisation, lack of standardisation m design, 
delays m the processing of schemes, and 
shortage m supply of matenals were some of 
the mam bottlenecks that were faced dunng 
this penod Provisions for water supply and 
sanitation was given a low pnonty m national 
planning even towards the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan A comprehensive concept of 
the overall magnitude of the problem \ras 
lacking both m urban and rural sectors even at 
the end of the Second Plan At this stage, the 
Government of India set up a number of 
committees and organised meetmgs and 
seminars to provide a forum for experts to 
meet and evaluate programmes, identify the 
constraints and suggest measures to overcome 


them for achieving better progress m the 
subsequent plan penods Notable among these 
are the recommendations of the Technical 
Cooperation Mission^ (TCM), Simon 
Committee,'* WHO sponsored seminar on 
financing and management,^ etc These expert 
groups pointed out the need for according high 
pnonty to water supply and sanitation m the 
nation*buildmg programme and emphasised 
perspective planning, setting up of water and 
sewage boards in each State as a combined 
utility concern which could function 
independently and work out schemes on a self- 
financmg basis, and tapping of vanous sources 
of finance, including bonds, debentures, loans 
'from public financing mstitutions and setting 
up of municipal financing corporations, etc 
They also stressed the need for building up 
training facilities for all categones of personnel 
required for manning the programme and for 
augmenting production capacities for 
propnetory materials and equipment to meet 
mcreased demand and to save foreign exhange 
The need for an accurate assessment of existing 
conditions both in urban and rural areas on 
which future planning and implementation 
could be based was repeatedly emphasised by 
these expert bodies A target to provide 
minimum drinking water facilities to all 
villages m the country by the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan was ^so envisaged as an 
important and essential step in the nation 
buildmg piogramme Many recommendations 
of the expert groups remam unfulfilled even 
after several Five Year Plan penods However, 
progress dunng the three succeeding plan 
penods was much better than in the preceding 
penod A bnef resume of progress is presented 
in the following paragraphs 


CXJMMUNITY WATER SUPPLY URBAN 

By the end of Fifth Plan penod (March 
1978), 85 per cent of the urban population 
(10 9 crores at the 1971 census) was covered by 
water supplies Table ‘A’ below depicts the 
coverage 
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TABLE— A 


CoYerage of Water Sopply in Urban Towns b> September 1980 


Class of town 

Population range 

Coverage by ^^ater supply 


(1971 census) 

By number of towns 

By population 



(percentage) 

(percentage) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

I 

1,00,000 and above 

993 

952 

n 

50,000-1,00,000 

93 

844 

III 

20,000 - 50,000 

83 

75 6 

IV 

10,000- 20,000 

66 

608 

V 

5,000- 10,000 

76 

512 

VI* 

5,000 and blow 

57 

401 


Average 82 9 


*Urbaii villages 

Although the above Table tends to convey a 
picture of sigmficant progress, yet one could 
come across common madents m major cities 
and towns such as long queues at the pubhc 
stand posts, frequent occurrence of outbreak 
of cholera and other water-borne diseases, 
uncertam and mtemuttent nature of supply 
forcing people to use unsafe water sources, etc 
There are many madequacies m these supphes, 
such as partial coverage (both m. population 
and area), low per capita supply, inefficient 
and ill-maintained distnbution systems, 
mtemuttent nature of supply leadmg to 
wastage and containmation, and unsatisfactory 
operation of treatment plants leadmg to 
frequent breakdowns and substandard quahty 
of supply However, there are also some bnght 
spots m the progress on urban water supply 
The age-old concept that water is a free 
commodity and that it is the responsibihty of 
the exchequer to provide this commodity free 
of cost IS ^adually changmg with the setting up 
of water supply and dramage boards m some 
major cities and towns People are now wilhng 
to pay for the water that is supphed to them 
Metropohtan cities hke Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Delhi, have' now set up 
Development Authorities which are 
concentratmg on augmentmg water supphes 
Urban water supply and dramage boards have 
been set up by many States with an 
autonomous status to enable these boards to 
undertake comprehensive plannmg and find 


resources for augmentmg of schemes for water 
supply and sewerage m municipal towns 

COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLT RURAL 

Although rural water supply recened 
attention smce the launchmg of the five >ear 
plans. It was given adequate emphasis onl> 
dunng the Fourth Plan when the accelerated 
rural water supply scheme was launched m 
1972 Durmg the Fifth Plan, rural water supplj 
formed an mtegral part of the nunimum needs 
programme It is estmiated that upto the end 
of March 1980 about 96,500 villages have been 
provided with dnnkmg water facihties co\ermg 
approxunately 10 per cent of the rural 
population Table below gives the status of 
water sources m villages m India as on 31 
March 1980 



Nature of v^ater source 

Number of v tltages 

1 

Problem villages* 

1,53,000 

2 

Inadequate, unprotected 

1,78,000 

3 

Adequate but unprotected 

2,07,000 

4 

Adequate, protected 

38,000 


*ProbIein villages are those where there is water scarcitv, 
cholera endemicit}, guinea woim infestation, and hill\ 
and saline tracts The list of problem villages is being 
revised and about 96,500 of these villages have been 
provided with water suppiv upto 31 March 1980 

The reasons for poor coverage of rural water 
supply are mamfold Rrstly, water suppiv and 
environmental samtation did not receive due 
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pnonty in national planning There is no decided in 1978 to give 100 per cent financial 
unified agency even now to provide these vital assistance to the States to cover as many 
services in the rural areas Rural water supply villages as possible The plan allocations were 
schemes are earned out at least under four more than doubled dunng the financial years 
different programmes, namely, national water 1978-79 and 1979-80. Meanwhile, the United 
supply and sanitation programme, community Nations declared the decade 1981-1990 as th^ 
development programme, local development ‘mtemational dnnking water supply and 
works, and programmes for the welfare of sanitation decade’ and stressed the need to 
backward classes, without proper coordination provide dnnkmg water to all by the end of the 
with the result that the efforts to improve the decade India being one of the signatones to 
situation get diffused over a wide range There the declaration is committed to achieve the 
was no long range planning due to the lack of target of providing dnnking water to all people 
accurate assessment of the magnitude of the in the country by 1990. The Centre as well as 
problem Only by the end of the Fifth Plan was the States are at present working out strategies 
fair knowledge available of the extent of the to meet the requirement of the international 
problem and categones of villages exposed to water supply and sanitation decade It is hoped 
high nsk and low risk Though aUocations that even if the set goals are not fully reached 
increased from plan to plan, the funds due to various constraints; there will be an 
available were too meagre to solve the gigantic accelerated programme and a large proportion 
problem Even if moneys were available, it of the population will be provided with safe 
would not have been possible to accelerate dnnking water by the end of the decade, 
progress significantly due to lack of suitable 
infrastructure, material resources and 

appropriate technologies to meet the sewerage AND SEWAGE treatment 
challenging situation Progress on urban sewerage and sewage 

Realising the importance of protected water treatment is rather discouragmg The existing 
supply to the rural population, the sewage treatment plants are very few. Table ‘B’ 
Government of India allocated high pnonty m below shows the coverage by the end of March 
the plan tor the development of rural areas and 1978 


TABLE B 

Coverage by Sewerage 


Class 

Population 

Number Number Percentage 

Total popu- 

Population Percentage 

of 

range 

of towns 

of towns 

lation of 

served of 

lOKIIS 

(1971 census) 

served 

served 

towns 

(lakhs) population 





lakhs 

served 





(1971 






census) 



(2) (3) (i9 (5) (6) (7) (8) 
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The reason for slow progress m the past are 
absence of an integrated approach towards 
water and sewerage services, delays in settmg 
up of water and sewage boards to provide 
these two services on a self-supporting basis 
and ui locating new avenues of financing and 
maintaining the projects, and, above all, 
msufficient emphasis at different levels that 
development of sewerage systems should 
proceed hand m hand with water supply 
systems if the preventive health care of the 
people IS to be ensured 

CONSERVANCY SYSTEMS 

Even among the towns that have a sewerage 
system, many are partially covered A parallel 
conservancy system has to serve the ‘bucket* 
pnvies in the unsewered pockets of such 
sewered systems The bucket system is both 
mhuman and unsatisfactory as groups of 
downtrodden human beuigs make a house to 
house collection of human excreta m 
baskets/buckets and cany them on head or on 
the shoulders, deposit the mghtsoil on road- 
side or release them m mght-soil contamers or 
carts for final disposal by trenchmg or 
composting 

A survey conducted by the National Sample 
Survey Organisation in 1973-‘74 showed that 
one-third of the urban households had no 
latnne whatsoever while one-third had bucket 
latrmes In effect, out of 4 crore urban 
households 1 3 crore have service latrmes 
There are nearly 2 5 crores of bucket latrmes m 
India, of which Gujarat has the highest 
number of 1,86,000 bucket latrmes 

The existence of such a large number of 
bucket latrmes, the inhuman and unhygienic 
manner m which mghtsoil is collected and 
earned, and the uncontrolled methods used for 
disposal are the root cause of the high 
prevalence of gastro-mtestmal, diarrhoeal and 
parasitic infections m the cities and towns m 
the country The most satisfactory system to 
deal with this situation is provision of flush 
latrmes, extension or provision of 
underground sewerage systems and disposal of 


effluents after treatment This is hard to 
achieve in all towns and cities withm the 
foreseeable future because of the large 
financial outlays required A modest estimate 
even to cover towns with over a lakh 
population puts the figure at Rs 1,200 crores 
Obviously, It will be difficult to reach the goal 
of sewerage system for all towns even by the 
turn of the century In order to find an interim 
solution and to emancipate the class of Bhangis 
(sweepers), the Government of India 
formulated m 1967 a scheme for conversion of 
service latrmes to water seal flush latrmes 
connected to pubhc sewers or septic tanks The 
problem received greater attention in 1975 
under a Centrally sponsored scheme with 100 
per cent assistance to States which envisaged 
the setting up of pilot projects m 30 selected 
towns with a population range of 20,000 to 
50,000 Work which is both significant and 
pioneering is being earned out by social 
organisations in some States Prominent 
among them are Safai \ldyalaya (school for 
deanlmess) m Gujarat and Sulab Souchalaya 
Sansthan (cheap cleanmg organisation) in 
Bihar Safai Vidyalaya has played a key role m 
convertmg 70 per cent of the 1 32 lakh service 
latrmes mto non-service type m Gujarat by 
promoting, guidmg, momtormg and workmg 
as a liaison with loctd bodies Sulab Souchalaya 
Sansthan cames out the entne programme 
right from house to house survey to the 
completion of the conversion work and even 
main tains and ^ollows up the programme The 
success of these two organisations attracted the 
attention of mtemational bodies like WHO, 
UNICEF and the World Bank and a global 
pilot project programme has been lauched by 
the World Bank 

RURAL SANITATION 

A large percentage of the rural population is 
economic^y poor, educationally backward 
and socially not well organised. There are, 
besides, wide variations of soil, climate, 
physiography, culture, attitudes and customs 
of the people which make the problem of rural 
sanitation m general and human excreta 
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disposal in particular complicated and 
different from region to region Dunng the 
post-independent era, many of the expert 
committees which have reviewed the progress 
on water supply and sanitation have stressed 
the need for an integrated approach to water 
supply and sanitation in rurd areas. Yet, very 
bttle or no progress has been made in rurid 
sanitation. It is perhaps the most neglected 
programme, even though much has been said 
about community health care through pnmaiy 
health centres in the community development 
programmes The contnbution made by the 
peripheral health workers towards this end is 
negligible with the result that even today hardly 
about 2 per cent of the rural population is 
provided with samtary latnnes. There is no 
concerted effort made either by the States or 
the Centre to improve the condition with the 
result that even today the rural people suffer 
from a high mcidence of gastro-intestinal 
diseases and helminthic infection due to soil 
and water pollution by indiscriminate 
defecation in open fields. On the other hand, 
many social organisations, philanthropic 
institutions and recently some international 
voluntary organisations are attempting to 
improve rural samtation m locahsed areas. A 
scheme for utihsing waste to produce energy to 
meet the energy requuements in villages was 
first mitiated by Khadi Gramodyog by 
instalhng biojgas plants in rural areas. Cattle 
dung and in some places both Gobar and 
human excreta is fed into household or 
community biogas plants as a step forward in 
solving rural sanitation problems. The schemes 
have been very populv and already severed 
thousands of biogas plants have been built in 
many States, particularly in Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu, West Bengal and Gujarat. The 
scheme is, however, too costly to reach the 
poorest of the poor in rural areas 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 

With the rapid growth of towns and 
industnes, the problem of environmental 
pollution IS assuming alarming proportions due 
to land, water and air pollution Indiscriminate 


exploitation of natural resources is also leading 
to ecological imbalances threatenmg the 
existence of different species of livmg beings. 
Deforestation, without simultaneous 
aHbrestation, is posing problems of soil 
erosion, change of micro-climate and 
extinction of rare birds and wild life. Realising 
the importance of control of environmental 
pollution, the Government of India has 
enacted, as a first step, the Water (Prevention 
and Control of Pollution) Act which was 
passed by the Parliament in March 1974® A 
similar Act for Control of air pollution is 
under the active consideration of Parliament. 
A Central Board and State Boards are 
functioning and some progress has been 
achieved in controllmg and abatmg water 
pollution although much more needs to be 
done A national committee for environmental 
planning and coordination has been set up to 
define policies and draw up programmes for 
environmental control The De]partment of 
Science and Technology has set up a wing on 
environmental planning, to coordinate 
activities initiated by both national and 
mternational agencies, such as UNDP, UNEP 
and WHO. A separate Department of 
Environment has now been set up 

The major pollutors of water resources are 
mdustnes and local bodies which discharge 
industrial effluents and domestic sewage 
without any treatment or with madequate 
treatment The major pollutors of air are the 
mdustnes which do not scrub their gaseous 
effluents to remove dangerous pollutants, such 
as oxides of nitrogen, sulphurdioxide, etc. 
Hardly 5 per cent of the industries have set up 
treatment plants to treat liquid wastes 
discharged mto the environment Only some 
industries have installed equipment to remove 
pollutants from the gaseous emissions from 
their chimney stacks, with the result that the 
degree of au pollution in mjor cities hke 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Ahmedabad is 
comparable to cities abroad like New York and 
London. It is too early to assess the 
achievements in the control of environmental 
pollution as it is only recently since the law has 
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been in existence and many of the boards are 
yet to be provided with necessary 
infrastructural facilities to administer the law 

SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 

The pubhc health unpoitance of proper 
collection and disposal of domestic refuse and 
other sohd wastes is yet to be recognised by 
urban dwellers as well as civic adnunistrators m 
the country The poor and unproper collection 
of refuse, madequate and unsatisfactory 
transportation systems m vogue, and unproper 
disposal lead to msamtaiy conditions Reahsmg 
the potential of wealth from waste, the Union 
Ministry of Agnculture launched a scheme for 
producing compost manure as long back as 
1945 By 1974, 3,200 towns were covered by the 
scheme Yet the compost produced is about 48 
lakh tonnes as agamst a potential of 108 lakh 
tonnes'*’ To bndge the gap between the 
present level of compost production and 
potenbal, a scheme to set up mechanical 
compost plants m 35 muniapal towns and 
cities has been launched as a jomt effort of the 
Mmistry of Agnculture and the Ministry of 
Works and Housmg of the Government of 
India Mechanical compost plants of 150 to 200 
tonnes capacity have been set up m major cities 
like Calcutta, Bangalore, Ahmedabad, 
Baroda, Madras, Locknow and Kanpur The 
mam constramt is the high cost of production 
which IS less attractive to farmers and the 
difficulty of transportation from the aty to 
rural areas where they are needed 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 

Pnor to mdependence, there was no trammg 
facility^ in India in the field of environmental 
health' Soon after mdependence, a post- 
graduate degree course in pubhc health 
engineenng was started at the All India 
Institute of Hygiene and Pubhc Health, 
Calcutta, m 1948 to develop manpower 
required for implementing water supply and 
sanitation schemes under the five-year plans 
Today there are well over a dozen institutions 
trammg environmental engmeers at post- 
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graduate level In addition, the Union Mmistr> 
of Works and Housmg organises a number of 
refresher and orientation courses for trammg 
different categones of personnel such as plant 
operators, drillers, plant analysts, etc , at 
various mstitutions A National Environmental 
Engmeermg Research Institute has been 
established by the Council of Scientific and 
Industnal Research at Nagpur to undertake 
research in the field of environmental 
engmeermg to solve many of the problems 
faced in the execution of environmental 
engmeermg projects Several institutions and 
universities are now actively engaged m 
research activity Fmancial support for 
research is now available from organisations 
such as the Indian Council of Medical 
Research, Council of Scientific and Industnal 
Research, Department of Science and 
Technology, University Grants Commission 
and U N agencies The trammg facilities are, 
however, not adequate to meet the increased 
demand for trammg personnel. Moreover, the 
percentage of expenditure on research m terms 
of national mcome has remamed more or less 
static 

HOUSING AND SLUM IMPROVEMENT 

With the urban population mcreasmg at a 
faster rate than the addition to the stock of 
housmg, the housmg shortage is mcreasmg 
year after year The estimated rate of houses 
constructed m India is about two dwellmgs per 
1,000 persons as agamst a requirement of 10 
per 1,000 persons The Mmistry of Works and 
Housmg have formulated several schemes both 
for urban and rural housmg The National 
Buildmg Organisation coordmates the housmg 
ac^vity m the country A Housmg and Urban 
Development Corporation (HUDCO) is also 
functionmg to implement housmg schemes 
State housing boards, apex housing 
corporations, and housmg cooperatives are 
also functionmg to implement and accelerate 
housmg projects There is, howe\'er, an acute 
shortage of housmg throughout the countrx' 
and accordmg to the 1971 census, there was a 
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shortfall of 1 56 crore houses in the country 
Slum clearance being costly and not practicable 
m many situations, slum improvement is 
accepted as an interim policy Slum 
improvement schemes are being executed m 
major cities and towns Since over 30 per cent 
of the urban population hve in slums or on 
pavements mere improvement of some physical 
envu-onmental conditions has not made an 
impact on slum dwellers The problem is not 
merely physical but also of socio-economic 
nature and requires an integrated programme 
to uplift slum dwellers 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 

Demographers have estimated that, on one 
set of assumptions, India’s population will 
reach a figure of roughly 94 1 crores by 2000 
A D of which 20 5 crores will be urban and 
73 6 crores will be rural By the middle of 1980 
the coverage of urban water supply (vide Table 
A) is about 83 per cent, based on 1971 census 
figures The balance of the urban population 
yet to be covered by the turn of the century will 
be about 114 crores Urban sewerage coverage 
by March 1978 was about 2 9 crores (vide 
Table B) and the balance of the population 
projected for 2000 A D is about 17 S crores. 
The number of households with service latnnes 
will increase about 1 8 crores by 2000 A D 
Problem villages needing pnonty for water 
supply will increase to 2,60,000 covenng a 
population of about 22 crores By ahd large, 
rural sanitation will have to cover the entire 
prospective population of about 73 6 crores 
Measures to control environmental pollution 
have to be stepped up to keep the environment 
within a reasonable level of purity All these 
measures require large investments on solid 
and liquid waste treatment and proper 
disposal As water supply is mtroduced in rural 
areas, waste water disposal treasures become 
essential to prevent vector borne diseases like 
malaria, Hlana, etc. Integrated systems for 
water supply and waste disposal both in rural 
and urban areas to maintam an ecological 
balance and to recover energy and nutrients 
from wastes are the most desirable approaches 


needed in the future In addition, water 
conservation and water quality management 
are absolutely essential to make the best use of 
the limited water resources in the country An 
expanded training programme to make 
available different categories of personnel 
required to deal with the expanded and vaned 
activities m environmental control will be 
needed Steps have already been mitiated in 
this direction Many new training programmes, 
both of short term and long term duration, are 
bemg organised at different institutions 

All these measures to improve sanitation and 
community hygiene should be undertaken with 
a clear vision and perspective planning with 
time bound targets to attain the desired 
objective of preservation and promotion of 
community health and hygiene Even a modest 
estimate of expenditure involved to provide 
these services within the next two decades will 
be of the order of Rs 30,000 crores. This will 
not only imply problems of funding but also 
problems related to manpower and material 
resources The commitment made for the 
mtemational decade for water supply and 
sanitation should also be given due 
consideration Both the Centre and the States 
are already in the process of working out 
strategies to meet this obligation to provide 
‘Water and Sanitation for All’ by the end of 
this decade*'' To raise financi^ resources, 
besides internal mobilisation, bilateral 
assistance and aid from international bodies 
and financial institutions, such as World Bank, 
UNEP and others, have to be sought Installed 
capacities for production of matenals have to 
be fully utilised and further augmented to 
bridge the gap between production and 
demand It will be necessary to promote 
research and develop appropriate technologies 
to reduce costs and speed up progress The 
pohcies and programmes should take into 
account the aspirations and felt needs of the 
people for whom the services are meant. 
Community participation, in all the 
programmes nght from conception to the stage 
of maintenance should be an essential 
component in accelerating progress and 
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achieving the objectives This aspect did not 
hitherto receive due attention and should be 
given more emphasis Social scientists and 
social organisations have a big role to play m 
the future, particularly in rural water supply 
and sanitation programmes Information on 
vanous aspects of environmental health and 
sanitation should be dissemmated through 
vanous media, both formal and non-formal, to 
ehcit the fullest cooperation m utihsmg and 
maintaining the services provided 
Comprehensive plannmg covering all aspects 
should be worked out before undertakmg a 
programme of phased development 

S SUBBARAO 
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EVALUATION OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE PROGRAMMES 

The role of evaluation in planning, 
programmmg and implementation can hardly 
be over-emphasised As early as the Second 
Five Year Plan, the need for evaluation and jts 
scope were oudmed as follows. “The need for 
evaluation exists in all fields of development 
and more especially in those m which new or 
expanded activities are bemg undertaken In all 
p lann ed development many unkown factors 
have to be reckoned with. Understandmg of 
the mteraction of different elements that enter 
mt o programmes which bear closely on the hfe 
of the people can be of matenal help in, 
mhan an g then contnbution to the welfare of 
the commumty. Evaluation has, therefore, to 
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be increasingly onented towards studies of a 
selective and intensive type, motivated by and 
leadmg to purposive action”. 

The Third Five Year Plan makes particular 
reference to the need for evaluation of welfare 
services* "Inevitably, extension m a field of 
activity as vaned and dispersed as social welfare 
brings Its own problems and these call for 
systematic review from time to tune of what 
has been achieved and of the measures needed 
to improve the quahty of welfare services”. 

Generally, there is a tendency to stick to 
traditional types of welfare programmes with 
little mnovation m organisation and m the 
method of dehvery of services. Programme 
models developed m other countnes may not 
be suitable for us. They need to be adapted to 
our context and their relevance tested. This 
calls for launchmg of pilot projects with 
suitable modifications There has been 
pressure from bodies such as the Estimates 
Committee, planmng agencies, the press and 
legislators for evaluatmg social programmes 
before makmg firm commitments for their 
expansion 

While reiteratmg the need for concurrent 
momtormg and ex post facto evaluation of 
selected programmes, the draft plan for the 
penod 1978-83 pomted to certam weaknesses 
which need to be identified and remedied, 
namely, "benefits not gomg to the target 
groups, operating costs bemg much hi^er 
than anticipated, mterest m the schemes 
beginnmg to decrease, unexpected sociological 
consequences, and so on”.^ 

There is general agreement on the objectives 
of evaluation (i) Evaluation should be based 
on an objective approach to the study of 
problems; subjective or impressionistic 
elements should not be allowed to enter m the 
findmgs (u) Evaluation should be m the nature 
of a positive service designed not only to find 
out shortcommp, failures and weaknesses but 
also to suggest methods of improvement and 
corrective and remedial measures, (iii) 
Evaluation has also an educative function, as 
Its findmgs can create a better and more 
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enlightened understanding of the 
implementation and achievement of different 
programmes and schemes, and m general, of 
progress towards goals underlymg the plan, (iv) 
Evaluation should be forward-looking, not 
merely a post-mortem of the past. Such an 
onentation would help the government m 
usmg evaluation findmgs for understandmg the 
future course and prospect of achievement.^ 

THE CONCEPT 

Every programme has some objectives or 
goals to achieve. Evaluation helps to 
determine the growth of a programme as it 
relates the performance to the goals m view. In 
this process, evaluation covers aspects relating 
to the accessibihty, availabihty and quahty of 
the services, their utihsation, their relevance or 
appropriateness to local needs and 
expectations, viabihty of the programme, 
efhciency of the personnel, and the 
consequences or impact of the programme. 

It would be relevant at this pomt to examine 
the vanous uses of the term 'evaluation’. The 
American Pubhc Health Association defines 
evaluation as "the process of determinmg the 
value or amount of success in achieving a 
predetemuned objective. It mcludes at least the 
following steps: formulation of the objective, 
identification of the proper cntena to be used 
m measurmg success, determination and 
explanation of the degree of success, 
recommendations for further program 
activity” ® 

The above definition is comprehensive and 
mcludes both ‘conceptual’ and ‘operational’ 
elements Several social scientists use the term 
‘effectiveness’ while defining the term 
‘evaluation’ The indicator for effectiveness is 
the extent of fulfilment of the programme 
objectives 

In order that an evaluation study may have 
the required focus and validity, there is need to 
develop vanous cntena of success or failure of 
any programme under study Paul Benjamin 
has listed three major sets of cntena m the 
evaluation of public health programmes (i) 
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assessment of effort, by which is meant the 
energy and action of the service team, that is, 
the talks given, visits made, meetmgs attended, 
patients seen, (u) assessment of effect, which 
refers to the results of the effort rather than the 
effort Itself, that is, changes m health 
information, attitudes, or behaviour, 
reduction in the incidence of disease, and (ni) 
assessment of process, which deals with an 
analysis of ‘why’ and ‘how’ an effect was 
achieved, that is, resistance of commumty 
leaders, lack of motivation among potentid 
chents, cultural supersbtion, and fear^ The 
above will hold true for social welfare as well 

One often comes across terms such as 
‘evaluation’, “programme evaluation’’, and 
“evaluative research’’. These have different 
connotations The term ‘evaluation’ is used in 
a general way to denote the process of 
assessment or judgement. It may not satisfy the 
rigours of social science research Reports of 
ad hoc study teams or review committees 
belong to this category Programme evaluation 
stands between evaluation and evaluative 
research It meets to a vaiymg extent the three 
catena of objectivity, adoption of scientific 
methods for collection of data and purposeful 
analysis of results, which may have programme 
imphcations Evaluative research is a kmd of 
programme evaluation and imphes the use of 
scientific designs with a view to isolating the 
distmctive contnbution of the programme 
towards changes noticed m relation to the 
target population This calls for collection of 
relevant data from the experimental and 
control groups at different pomts of time 
‘before’, ‘during’ and ‘after’ Besides 
operational difficulties that may be 
encountered, this type of study is expensive 
and tune consunung 

Terms such as ‘formative’ and ‘summative’ 
evaluation are currently used They differ m 
respect of the type of mformation collected 
and the nature of their use In the case of the 
former, the information is fed m at the 
developmental stage of the programme 
whereas in the case of the latter, the purpose is 
to judge the worth of the developed 


programme This distinction may not be 
possible m respect of all the on-gomg social 
programmes 

The scope, content and nature of evaluation 
would depend on the purposes of evaluation or 
the terms of evaluation set forth by programme 
adimnistrators or pohcy makers and the 
mtended uses of the result Accordmgly, the 
design and techmgues used would differ from 
programme to programme (case study, ex-post 
facto survey and quasi-expenmental) 

Further, evaluation is to be distinguished 
from progress reporting or monitormg They 
serve different purposes but are 
complementary The distmction between the 
two has been expressed thus by Raj Krishna 
“Momtormg and evaluation are different but 
mdispensable processes which must move 
simultaneously Monitormg must dehver a 
limited amount of mformation about every 
scheme at very short mtervals Evaluation, on 
the other hand, must go m for more thorough 
and detailed assessments of a limited number 
of schemes over longer stretches of time and is 
expected to test basic hypothesis, bnngmg up 
matenal which does not lead only to immediate 
remedial measures but leads to basic 
restructunng Monitonng is designed to 
facilitate immediate corrective action by 
admmistrators Evaluahon'is meant to unprove 
basic pohcy, project formulation and the 
structu^ a^ects of project adnunistration’’ ^ 


TYPES OF EVALUATION 

Broadly speakmg, two types of evaluation, 
mtemal and external, can be thought of 
accordmg to the agency entrusted with the 
task The former forms part of the ‘system’ 
and IS subject to the control of the chief of the 
organisation. It may have the advantage of 
easy access to all records and reports It will be 
primarily concerned with data of a q uantitati ve, 
nature relating to progress m implementation 
Internal evaluation, even if effiaent, cannot be 
a substitute for external evaluation by an 
mdependent agency which alone can ensure 
objectivity together with appropriate resources 
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and knowledge. Also, it would find greater 
acceptance among the public, the press and the 
legislators In the case of external evaluation, 
the scope will not only be broader but also 
deeper 

A penodic review of programmes is earned 
out by Admmistrative Intelligence Units or by 
P lann ing and Evaluation Cells situated m 
Ministries concerned at the Centre and in the 
States. The review is based on progress xeports 
received from the field and other agencies 
often on presenbed proformae They generally 
furnish mformation relating to physiod 
achievements and expenditure. There is no 
proper arrangement at present for ^enfication 
of the accomplishments reported even on a 
sample basis. The reporting system, however, 
has improved over the years. 

PROBLEMS 

Considerable difficulty is faced while 
evaluatmg social programmes for reasons such 
as lack of clear definition of goals, unrealistic 
claims m terms of benefits and madeqilate 
inputs These faetdrs are referred to as 'vague 
goals’, ‘strong promises’ and 'weak 
treatment’. 

One of the problems encountered m 
studymg the unpact of social programmes is m 
respect of scientific control, as it is difficult to 
control the vanables. Therefore, the evaluation 
has to be pragmatic and to accept 
compromises, wherever necessary, by adoptmg 
research techmques and methods suited to 
field conditions 

As funds are scarce, there is a need to judge 
the ‘worthwhileness’ of a programme m terms 
of ‘cost’ Increasingly, attempts are bemg 
made m developed countnes to undertake cost 
benefit analysis, cost effectiveness studies and 
cost analysis. These are found to be difficult to 
apply m social welfare programmes because of 
problems encountered in relation to 
assumptions and estimation and measurement. 

Insufficiency of funds for evaluative studies 
and demand for ‘qmck’ reports sometunes lead 
to comproimses in evaluation designs and m 


the nature and quality of data collected. This 
affects the quality of the reports and m the 
long run turns out to be counter productive. 
At the same time, considerable delay in 
presentmg the findmgs due to poor designmg 
of the study and its implementation is hkely to 
affect the utihty of the evaluation. 

EVALUATION SYSTEM 

The Programme Evaluation Organisation 
(P E.O ), set up m 1952 under the auspices of 
Ae Plax^g Comrmssion, is the prmcipal 
national organisation charged with the 
responsibility of evaluating development 
programmes in rural areas. Over the years, its 
structure and scope of work have undergone 
changes. As present, it has a total staff strength 
of over 700 (including technical and 
administrative staff) functioning at the central, 
regional (seven) and field units levels (27). The 
Planning Commission has been urging upon 
Ministnes at the Centre as well as in the States 
to set up their own evaluation cells or 
monitormg units for review of progress. 

Over a penod of 27 years (up to 1980), the 
P.EO. has brought out as many as 112 
evaluation reports. These relate to areas such 
as rural development, agriculture, labour and 
employment, rural mstitutions, health and 
nutntion, social welfare, etc. Social welfare 
accounts for only 8 per cent of the total 
reports. Similarly, only about 10 per cent of 
the reports brought out by State evaluation 
organisations relate to social welfare. There is 
need for the evaluation system as a whole to 
accord higher pnonty to the evaluation of 
social welfare programmes 

It IS m this context that one may view the 
efforts of the Mmistry of Social Welfare of 
the Government of India over the years m 
promoting research and evaluation studies 

For the purpose of formulatuig realistic 
policies and appropriate welfare programmes, 
the nnportance of &e study of social problems 
and objective assessment of on-going welfare 
programmes received recognition by the 
Department of Social Welfare of the 
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Government of India as early as 1973 This led 
to a scheme of grants to encourage umversities 
and research mstitutes for undertakmg 
research and mvestigation mto sigmficant 
social welfare problems and experiences. 

The scheme was mitiated m a small way m 
1973 and gathered momentum over the years 
Dunng the penod 1973-74 to 1981-82, 184 
projects were sanctioned; a number of these 
were the evaluation of wdfare programmes 

In the hght of the expenences gamed, the 
Mmistry of Social Wdfare has found it 
advantageous and useful to sponsor evaluation 
studies of specific programmes sunultaneously 
m a number of States identifymg a suitable 
agency m each State Suitable lUustrations are. 
Study of the Level of Development of Social 
Welfare Services, Evaluation of the Workmg 
of the Scheme of Welfare of Children m Need 
of Care and Protection, Study of Old Age 
Pension Scheme, Evaluation of the Scheme of 
Functional Literacy, and Evaluation of Special 
Employment Exchange for the Physically 
Handicapped This approadi necessitated a 
common research design, mstruments of 
observation, tabulation and analysis of data It 
also facihtated companson of evaluation 
findmgs of studies from different regions and 
an overview of the fimctionmg of the 
programme m different contexts This kmd of 
exercise could be still more rewardmg if it were 
conducted first on a pilot basis m one State and 
the expenence cntically reviewed before 
rephcation m other States. 

Evaluation studies are also sponsored by the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
University Grants Commission and some other 
bodies, though their role m the field of social 
welfare has been rather hmited Doctoral 
candidates sometimes choose subjects for 
study which are of the nature of evaluation In 
a number of schools of social work, the 
students are reqmred to undertake a research 
project for their Master's degree llus is 
mtended to mculcate m them the ability to 
study systematically any social problem or 
on-gomg welfare programme The scope of 


such studies tends to be hmited and is 
exploratory m nature Therefore, the study 
design and the mstruments used may not be 
sophisticated The conclusions drawn ma> 
have hrmtations Jherefore, there is need to 
provide for advanced courses m research and 
statistics beyond the Master’s level and for 
awardmg research followships for this purpose 
so that after equippmg themselves with the 
necessary research skills, they may participate 
actively m research and evaluation studies 

It would be helpful if the Central 
Government and specially the Mimstiy of 
Social Welfare and the Umversity Grants 
Commission could encourage establishment of 
research and evaluation umts m selected 
schools of social work so as to enable them to 
contnbute m a larger measure and more 
systematically to research and evaluation m 
fields which otherwise remain neglected This 
would also ennch the quahty of teachmg m 
these mstitutions 

FOLLOW-UP 

The existmg arrangements for follow-up of 
evaluation reports need to be strengthened 
This aspect was considered m detail at the 
Conference of the Heads of State Evaluation 
Organisations held m November 1977, when 
the followmg proposals were made 

"As regards follow-up, two measures are 
clearly essential First, after an evaluation 
report is released, a senes of semmars must be 
held, with an concerned officers participatmg 
along with selected academics and non-officials 
to review the findmgs Second, the semmars 
should be requested to formulate a set of 
concrete recommendations for the needed 
changes m pohcy and/or administration These 
should be formaUy sent by the planmng 
authonties to the admimstenng agencies The 
admimstermg agencies should be requested to 
report to the planners regularly on the action 
taken to make the recommended changes The 
evaluation organisations will have to have cells 
to keep track of the follow-up action and to go 
on pressmg for it In the case of contmumg 
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default in taking corrective action, the issue 
must be discussed at the tune of Annual 
Plan discussions of the schemes in question” * 
The Conference also stressed the urgent 
need to improve the ‘quantitative and 
qualitative’ capabibties of the Central and 
State evaluation organisations For this 
purpose, two Review Committees were set up, 
one to review the organisational structures m 
the States and to suggest improvements m 
them in order to cope up with the increasing 
demands bemg made on them and the second 
to consider programmes for training evaluation 
staffs with a view to improve then technical 
capabibty The Conference also emphasized 
that, in view of the complexity of social 
programmes, evaluation teams have to be 
multi-disciplinary, evaluation staffs should be 
competent and have the necessary knowledge 
and skills, and the results of evaluation studies 
should be made available without undue delay 


CONCLUSION 

Though It has developed and expanded 
specially during the last decade, the existing 
evaluation system is still inadequate to meet the 
expanding programme needs There are many 
gaps in our knowledge about the progress of 
programmes, nature of beneficiaries, quality of 
the services and the overall impact Weakness 
in the evaluation system arises as much from 
the nature of the tasks involved as from 
possible inadequacies in research and analytical 
capability Evaluation staffs frequently come 
from the discipline of economics and do not 
have the theoretical onentation needed for 
evaluating social programmes. Considering the 
large volume of work and expanding functions, 
as already suggested, there is need to 
strengthen research and analytical capablities 
in selected schools of social work and to 
interest a wider range of institutions in the 
scientific and systematic study of social welfare 
and social development problems 
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FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
PROGRAMME 


The scheme of family and child welfare 
projects was initiated by the Central Social 
Welfare Board in the Fourth Five Year Plan It 
was implemented from November 1967 in 
phases by the conversion of the erstwhile 
welfare extension projects started by the Board 
for the welfare of women and children in rural 
areas These projects represented in themselves 
a nation-wide effort, howsoever small in their 
coverage, to provide through a network of 
welfare centres a package of services in the 
related fields of improved health care, 
immunisation, and education and training for 
rural women in home craft, mother craft, 
personal hygiene and environmental 
sanitation The projects were designed on the 
basis of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Child Care (1961)' and the 
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Evaluation Committee on Welfare Extension 
Projects (1964) ^ 

ORGANISATION 

A typical family and child welfare project 
consisted of one mam centre at the block 
headquarters, five sub-centres in five key 
villages, and two extension centres The main 
centre was equipped to function as (i) a Balvikas 
Kendra (child development centre) providmg 
services like pre-school education, health care 
and immunisation for children, and (u) Gnha 
Kalyan Kendra which functioned as a 
demonstration centre for the trammg of rural 
women m home management, child care, 
nutntion, mother craft and family welfare m 
an effort to improve theu- quahty of hfe The 
same pattern was adopted, though on a modest 
scale, at the sub-centre 

The training of women at Gnha Kalyan 
Kendra had two mam objectives In the first 
place. It provided dh opportumty to village 
women, most of whom were lUiterate or semi- 
hterate, to get knowledge on subjects with 
which they are intimately concerned The 
women were associated with cooking food for 
themselves and getting information about the 
relevance of protein nch foods m maintaining 
positive health specially for young children, 
and the management of a home Wherever 
possible, the Gnha Kalyan Kendra was 
converted into a mobile unit with the Gnha 
Sevika assummg a leadership role in selecting 
and motivating young mothers to join the 
camp at the sub-centres Secondly, the camp 
became a nodal point where other block level 
agencies providing services m fairaly plannmg, 
health, applied nutntion, cottage industry and 
other development activities could give talks on 
these subjects to widen the horizon of the 
knowledge of the women participants The 
work at the sub-centre was basically an 
extension of work planned and implemented at 
the mam centre Inevitably, the impact of the 
programme depended on certain vanables, not 
the least important of which was the spint of 
dynamism imparted to the programme by the 
chairman and members of the Functional 


Committee of the project and the cooperation 
extended to it by the development agencies at 
the block and village levels 

The attendence at the BalMkas Kendra at 
the main centre varied from 40 to 50 per da\ 
and about 30 to 40 at each of the fi\e sub- 
centres The Mukhya SeVika assisted by six Bal 
Sevikas and one Gnha Sevika and an equal 
number of helpers, constituted the personnel 
for the delivery of a package of services for 
pre-school children and women in a project If 
the programme did not achieve great heights or 
was not replicated on an extensive scale, it was 
largely due to organisational weaknesses and 
the absence of a sense of involvement on the 
part of official and non-official organisations 
operating at the block level 

At the project level, the responsibility for 
implementation of the programme was vested 
in a Functional Committee consisting of the 
representatives of the block Panchayat Samiti 
and local voluntary social wokers nominated 
by the State Social Welfare Advisory Board 
The Comrmttee was headed by a Vice- 
Chairman nominated by the State Board who 
would, in actual practice, function as the 
Executive Vice-Chairman of the Committee, 
exercising control over the day-to-day affairs 
of the project There were four other nominees 
each of the State Government (through the 
Panchayat Saimti) and the State Board, 
besides the Block Development Officer as the 
treasurer, and other local officials as members 

In its ongmal formulation, the scheme was 
based on the understandmg that the Panchayat 
Saimti would assume responsibility for 
organising the family and child welfare projects 
as the Panchayat Sanuti would be the body to 
promote family and child welfare programmes 
as an mtegral part of the plan for rural 
development and rural welfare It was 
suggested that the Panchayat Saimti, and not 
the State Board, should appomt the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Functional 
Committee m consultation with the State 
Board The Evaluation Committe, however, 
recommended that the c hairmansh ip should be 
entrusted to such a member either of the 
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Panchayat Samiti or the voluntary 
organisation who holds respect in the block ^ 
The Central Social Welfare Board issued 
similar instructions to the State Boards in 
October 1972^ At the central level the Board 
assumed under the Government’s direction 
over>all responsibility for the execution of the 
programme on a national scale and for laying 
down guidelines for its implementation in a 
phased manner The Chairman of the State 
Social Welfare Advisory Board was the 
Chairman of the State level Coordination 
Committee, with the State Government 
officials concerned with social welfare, health, 
education and rural development departments 
as Its ex-officio members 

At the block level, except for the fact that 
the Block Development Officer was the ex- 
officio treasurer in almost all cases, the pattern 
varied with regard to the representation of 
other departments on the Functional 
Committee of the project. The composition of 
the Functional Committee and the level of its 
performing ability in the actual delivery of 
services was influenced, to some extent, by the 
fact of Its constitution by the State 
Government or by the State Board. In either 
cash, the programme suffered because of the 
absence of a spint of teamwork between 
official and non-official members of the 
Committee 

While, at least m theory, the family and 
child welfare projects were, like the welfare 
extension projects (community development) 
before them, coterminus with the community 
development block, their actual coverage was 
largely conflned to the eight or ten centres 
serving a group of peripheral villages in their 
vicinity They did not generate a multiplier 
effect because they were all along conceived as 
pilot projects. Essentially, the aim was not only 
to bnng about a significant development by 
way of an integrated package of services for 
children and women but, through them, to 
create a new awareness among the rural 
population. The Gnha Kalyan Kendra, for 
example, provided exposure to community 
health and sanitation, personal hygiene, home 


craft, home management, mother craft, 
nutntion and family planning. It also served as 
a focal point for organising social welfare 
activities in an integrated manner for the rural 
community as a whole. This was possible in 
cases where the projects were able to estabhsh 
coordination with block authorities, primary 
health centres, schools, the applied nutntion 
programme, small and cottage industries, etc., 
to widen the base and ennch the programme at 
the operational level. 

The programme of family and child welfare 
was sponsored with an mitial oulay of Rs. 13 
crores for the Fourth Five Year Plan; this was 
subsequently reduced to Rs 7 SO crores 
Initially,the pattern of shanng of expenditure 
between the Central Social Welfare Board and 
the State Government was in the ratio of 3:1; 
this was later changed and the entire 
expenditure was met by the CSWB till each 
project completed five years However, since 
some State Governments were unable to 
provide the required funds after the initial five 
years, the Government of India agreed to bear 
the entire expenditure of the projects upto the 
end of the Fourth Plan (March 1974). 

Each family and child welfare project was 
estimated to cost about Rs. 60,000 per year on 
recumng items; a sum of fo. 55,500 was 
provided as non-recurnng grant which 
mcluded Rs. 35,000 for buildings (out of which 
Rs. 20,000 was earmarked for the main centre 
and the balance for the five sub-centres in 
equal proportion), and Rs. 20,000 for 
equipment for the office of the Functional 
Committee. The schematic budget also 
provided a grant of Rs. 1,000 each to the two 
aided centres run by voluntary organisations as 
extention centres under the scheme. In actual 
practice, however, expenditure on such 
recumng items as salaries rose sharply due to 
increase m the pay and allowance of the staff 
and, by the end of the Fourth Plan, each 
project cost about Rs 98,000 on recumng 
Items alone. These inputs, ^though adequate 
in themselves, were not matched by any 
assistance given by State Governments, 
although there were cases where the local 
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community raised contributions in cash and 
kind to augment the resources of the project 

PROGRESS OF THE SCHEME 

The scheme of family and child welfare 
projects did not acquire the dimensions of a 
movement embracing all sections of rural 
society By and large, it did not obtain the 
active support of the States The 
implementation of the scheme was initially 
conHned to the conversion of the then existing 
264 Welfare Extension Projects (Community 
Development pattern) and 17 Demonstration 
Projects and some new projects in rural and 
tribal areas as recommended by the first 
Evaluation Committee (1970) ^ The Evaluation 
Committee suggested that Ae programme of 
family and child welfare projects should be 
utilised to remove the prevalent imbalance of 
social services m backward areas However, 
between 1967-68 and 1972-73 (when the 
number of projects was frozen at that level), 
the Board had started 281 projects in different 
States and Union Temtones While this was an 
advantage in that some extension work had 
already gone into the building of these projects 
in the earher phase, the decision to convert 
them to the family and child welfare projects 
was not in all cases made aftei a careful survey 
of the area specially in terms of the 
involvement of the local official agencies and 
the support of the people in general 

In pursuance of the government’s decision 
to transfer the projects to the States after five 
years, all the 281 projects were transferred to 
the States. 167 in 1974-75, 55 in 1975-76, 21 in 
1976-77, 30 m 1977-78 and 4 in 1978-79, 
excluding 4 projects in Jammu and Kashmir 
which were closed under the instructions of the 
State Government The projects are in most 
cases being continued by the State Boards as 
before with the financial support of the State 
Government except in the case of Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Pondicherry, Punjab, 
Delhi and Goa where the government have 
taken over the projects 

A training programme for workers was 


launched in 1967, keeping in view the phased 
expansion of the programme To begin with, 
senior officers of the Central Social Welfare 
Board at the headquarters and welfare officers 
attached to the State Boards, were deputed for 
an onentation trainmg course for three months 
at different schools of social work For field 
level workers, a three month onentation 
course, followed by a full job course of ten 
months’ duration, was organised for all 
categones of staff at the six Family and Child 
Welfare Training Centres 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 

The scheme was based on the assumption 
that with respect to services such as pnmary 
health care and immunisation of children, the 
project staff would get necessary help from the 
Pnmary Health Centre doctors and their staff 
posted at the main Pnmary Health Centre and 
Its sub-centres, likewise, with regard to 
nutntion education, the services available 
under the applied nutntion programme were to 
be used in order to optimise the utilisation of 
developmental activities in progress in the 
project or at the village level In actual 
practice, however, it was not possible to 
establish, in most cases, a high level of 
coordination and support from different 
agencies connected in one way or the other 
with the project 

At the national level, coordination was 
sought to be achieved by the Central Standing 
Coordinating Committee, and it was possible 
to bnng about some degree of coordination in 
the plannmg of maternal and child welfare and 
other aspects of the programme at the Centred 
level The administration of the programme by 
the Central and State Boards, however, 
contmued in the same fashion and at the same 
level as for Welfare Extension Projects, and 
the recommendations of the Evaluation 
Committee on Family and Child Welfare 
Projects (1970) for the establishment of a 
supervisory machinery for family and child 
welfare projects at the Central and State levels 
were not implemented The actual 
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implementation of the programme suffered 
due to the absence of a regular flow of 
information and feedback to identify the main 
weaknesses of the programme and to take 
suitable action at vanous levels 

In a study of 23 family and child welfare 
projects conducted by the Delhi School of 
Social Work,® it was observed that 
“Coordination Committees at the Central and 
State levels, except for the purpose of 
reviewing the programme, are casual and 
cursory” ’ The study found that the 
“Panchayat Samitis are not found to be 
actively participating in the programme as 
expected and the utilisation of vanous services 
through the Panchayat Samiti has been found 
to be very minimal” * On the other hand, the 
Panchayat Samitis had extended their 
cooperation to the Functional Committee in 
providing or getting rent-free accommodation 
for a majority of the projects “It was 
encouraging to find”, the report adds, “that 
85 sub-centres from 23 projects were 
conducting their programmes in rent-free 
accommodation provided by the Panchayat 
Samiti” ^ 

With regard to primary health care, 
especially medical check-up and immunisation 
of children for which detaded instruclions and 
suggestions for action were issued by the 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare to the 
States and followed up by the Central Social 
Welfare Board with the State Boards, the 
report found that “though the progr amme. 
content is well planned, the services rendered 
are far from satisfactory” “ There were only 
16 projects out of 23 which received 
cooperation in one form or the other, while 
three received no help, and information was 
not available for the remammg four projects 

One of the major problems faced in the 
implementation of the scheme, at least in its 
initial stages, was that the Board had to make a 
start with the training of personnel as well as 
the implementation of the scheme almost 
simultaneously The Review Committees on 
Family and Child Welfare Training Centres 


(1974)'^ expressed the view that this was not a 
healthy practice as it led to a yawning gap 
between the completion of the training of 
personnel and the implementation of the 
programme The more serious problem faced 
by the State Boards concerned with the 
implementation of the scheme at the grassroots 
level was a lack, if not the absence, of full-scale 
involvement of other government departments 
operating at the block level, at any rate m such 
crucial areas as health, sanitation and 
promotional activities for women 

By the end of March 1971, of the 226 of 
FCW projects in operation, 184 were covered 
by the primary he^th centres and 114 were 
covered by the applied nutrition programme 
The type of assistance received from these 
agencies and the extent of cooperation m real 
terms have not been computed The Board did 
not get a regular feedback from all the projects 
to be able to quantify assistance received by the 
projects from other governmental and non- 
governmental organisations at the block level 
over a penod of time Moreover, built m 
machmery in the scheme for the compilation of 
mformation, monitoring and evaluation was 
lackmg with the result that no systematic 
efforts could be made at any time to take any 
remedial action to correct any structured 
deficiencies, mtroduce mnovative changes in 
the programme, or strengthen it by way of 
cooperation with other agenaes in order to 
ensure that the projects were able to achieve a 
substantial degree of success m the objectives 
that were set before them. 

With an ever increasing number of grants to 
voluntary institutions under different 
programmes, and the number of welfare 
officers remaining constant around fifty during 
the penod 1967 to 1974, the need of a separate 
machinery for supervision of this programme, 
as recommended by the Evaluation Committee 
on Family and Child Welfare Projects (1970), 
was sorely felt 

Despite these structural and organisational 
difficulties or weaknesses, the projects 
succeeded in creating a new awareness among 
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rural women and provided a degree of care to 
the Balwadi children In the process, an effort 
was made to develop a network of closely 
hnked services m which welfare activities for 
pre-school children and training of girls and 
young mothers were given a pnde of place 
Since the State Governments, by and large, did 
not incorporate them as a part of I heir strategy 
for rural development or even of social welfare 
planning at the State and block levels, the 
projects became in due course isolated 
endeavours for reaching welfare services to 
women and children in deprived areas 

The evaluation report of the Delhi School of 
Social Work on the Family and Child Welfare 
Projects noted that the Balwadi programme 
alone was implemented in all the projects 
With regard to the number of women’s 
training camps organised in the projects, the 
position varied considerably depending on the 
availabihty of staff, suitable accommodation, 
mobihty of staff (this was often unpaired due 
to the non-availablity of project jeep), 
perception by the workers of theu" role, and 
their abihty to motivate women to attend these 
camps Not surpnsmgly, the study found that 
very few of the projects surveyed were able to 
reach the target of 10 camps for a year 

The logistics of the dehvery of services in an 
integrated manner are somewhat less complex 
now than they were when the scheme was 
taken up for unplementation m 1967 With 
unprovement m rural communications, the 
process of social change could be hastened not 
only for the five lakh rural women who 
participated in the trainmg camps dunng this 
penod but, through them, other rural women 
could also be involved in the process of social 
change which was sought to be achieved 
through the mechanism of these projects 
Likewise, while the number of rural children 
covered was around six lakhs, their long-range 
impact could have been far greater if the 
number of projects had been increased and 
necessary changes incorporated and with 
greater stress on relatively neglected areas 

The coverage achieved by the 281 FCW 
Projects was rather small, they suffered from 


organisational weaknesses and their efforts to 
provide services especially in areas as health 
care, nutrition, and immunisation of children 
did not succeed to the desired extent In 
exceptional cases, they received some 
assistance from the PHCs If the FCW projects 
failed to achieve a durable impact, it was 
largely because, as had so often happened in 
the past, they could not be integrated into the 
developmental planning process at the State, 
much less, at the block level Wherever the 
block administration, the PHC staff, and the 
Panchayati Raj institutions lent their full 
support to the projects, they achieved 
impressive gams m mobilising the rural 
community in the achievement of the 
programme objectives Despite their 
shortcommgs and chequered progress, family 
and child welfare projects did provide a 
landmark in the development of a national 
strategy for organising an integrated package 
of welfare services for rural women and 
children 

BN DHAR 
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FAMILY PLANNING 

The concept of ‘family welfare planning’ 
substituting the earher use of the term ‘family 
planning’ is quite nebulous. It seeks to convey 
much more than family plannmg and much less 
than family welfare It places emph as i s on 
planning as a means to the obvious end of 
welfare The unphcation is that a rational 
approach to family formation is essential for 
improvement in the welfare of family In India, 
the concept has gamed currency m the course 
of the post-mdependence development effort. 
It has been widely canvassed with a view to 
facilitating the acceptance, m theu own 
interests, by couples m the reproductive span 
of life, of the need to Imiit family size. It has 
mdeed been held that such acceptance of 
hmitation of famihes on a large scale would 
substantially contnbute to the success of the 
national pohcy of population control The 
pohcy was mitiated early m the First Five Year 
Plan penod m the light of the evolving 
demographic situation that was seen to 
constitute a msqor parameter conditiomng 
economic development. 

In the light of this fact we will consider m 
turn (i) the nature, dimensions and 
unphcations of population iH-oblem mipmgmg 
on development, (u) the pohcy adopted at the 
national level for its resolution, (m) the strategy 
and content of the programme undertaken m 
pursuance of that pohcy, (iv) the performance 
of that programme, and (v) the prospects of 
resolvmg the still persistmg problem of 
population. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

India feels the predicament of population 
growth much more acutely than almost any 
other developmg country not because its pace 
IS comparatively faster, which certamly it is 
not, but because its large population base 
makes the annual additions to it appear quite 
so imposmg m absolute terms. Accoidmg to 
the census figures, India’s population 
contmually mcreased from 1921 onwards from 
a level of 25.1 crores to that of 36.1 crores in 
1951 of 54.8 crores m 1971 and 68 4 crores 
(provisional) m 1981. The average annual 
addition to population was a little less than 37 
lakhs for the &st 30 years but as much as 93 
lakh in the next 20 and over 1.3 crores m the 
last decade There has hardly been any 
deceleration m the rate of mcrease smce 1971. 

What IS even more disconcerting is the great 
potential that has already been built up for 
ftirther growth of population; the process will 
contmue for a long tune to come. The official 
population projections, resting on the 
assumption of reasonable success m lowering 
birth rates, suggest that India’s population will 
reach m 2001 a figure just about 5 crores below 
the 100 crore mark. Accordingly, the average 
annual addition to population m the next 20 
years is hkely to be around 1.45 crores. 

The mcidence of net immigration bemg 
entuely negligible, the mcrease m population 
results from the difference between buth and 
death rates. Over a long histoncal past pnor to 
1921, India’s population had grown at a very 
low pace, due to the recurruig faiiunes and 
epidemics and the ever present endemic 
^seases, which had kept mortahty at high 
levels. Since 1921 the situation has unproved 
rather slowly upto 1951 and rapidly thereafter 
In 191 1-20, the death rate was as high as 47 per 
thousand and expectation of hfe at birth only 
20 years The death rate decreased to 31 m 
1931-40, 22 m 1951-60 and 19 m 1961-70 The 
expectation of hfe at buth was estunated to be 
46 years m 1961-70. The buth rate did not show 
a correspondmg trend It decreased from an 
abnormally high level of 48 per thousand m 
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1911-20 to 45 in 1931-40 and to 41 in both 
1951-60 and 1961-70 It is this relative stability 
of the birth rate in the face of a substantial 
decrease in the death rate that has resulted m 
the rapid growth of population since 1921, 
especi^y smce 1951 

The above rates are based on the census age 
returns They are more credible than those 
based on the registration system Each set of 
the two rates, however, represent only the 
average position of the census decade m 
question For short term vanation m the rates, 
we have now an alternative source m the 
Sample Registration Scheme which was 
launched m the rmddle sixties to get more 
reliable estimates of vital rates by usmg the 
method of dual record Accordmg to the data 
from this source, the death rate, which had 
decreased to a level of 15 per thousand m 1971, 
was 14 2 in 1978, suggesting that the 
improvement m mortahty had ceased to be 
operative The stabilised mortahty situation 
exhibits several disquieting features, like high 
mfant and childhood mortahty as well as high 
maternal mortahty The birth rate, on the 
other hand, was 37 in 1971 markmg a measure 
of decrease from the census estimate of 41 for 
1961-71. This trend bad brought the birth rate 
down to 33 m 1978. This has raised a hope that 
the cherished trend of fertihty declme has set 
m, though It IS still m an mcipient stage This 
hope has, however, been behed by the 1981 
Census returns. 

It would, on the whole, appear that the 
position of the country is one around the 
middle of the phase of rapid population 
growth, which may m due course conclude 
with a population nearly four tunes as large as 
m 1951 That rapid population growth does m 
fact make the task of economic development 
much more arduous is reflected m the 
unsatisfying performance of planned 
development which India had launched soon 
after mdependence m 1951 To begm with, 
planning had shown a great promise, even if we 
admit that the cncumstances had then been 
vety favourable for agricultural production 
From the Second Plan onwards, difficulties 


started accumulatmg leading to a virtual 
breakdown of plannmg after the 1966 Bihar 
drought The position unproved somevvhat 
around the turn of the decade thanks to the 
selective success m generating the ‘green 
revolution’ But the course of the seventies has 
remained quite uneasy Vaned reasons are 
advanced for the liimted performance of 
plannmg There have been some significant 
achievements m terms of basic development 
but they have not helped to reheve the 
situation of widespread want and misery It is 
obvious that population growth has been one 
of the major constraints m bettenng the 
performance of plannmg In any case, this is 
the most generally shared feehng 

Population growth is mdeed a process that is 
closely interlinked with the course of 
development, whether that course is 
autonomous or directed by planning By 
enlargmg the denonunator m ^e calculation of 
per capita mcome it greatly reduces the macro 
gams when expressed m imcro terms It 
nullifies attempts to restram consumption 
directed at raising the levels of savmgs to be 
mvested m economic growth It distorts the 
allocation of available mvestible resources m 
favour of the satisfaction of current needs as 
agamst the creation of potentiahties for 
bettermg the lot of the future generations The 
fact that the economy is at a low subsistence 
level renders it difficult to develop human 
resources through education, health and other 
services It compounds the problem of un- 
employment and accentuates social and 
economic dispanties leadmg often to social 
tension and political unrest Population is not 
neutral to any of the vaned facets of national 
progress and when it grows m a situation 
already characterized by dire want and abject 
misery, it becomes a powerful contnbuung 
factor m the inhibition of economic growth, in 
the promotion of soaal disorgamsation and m 
the generation of pohtical mstabihty 

POPULATION POLICY 

As noted earher, the pohcy directed towards 
restrammg the growth of population was 
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initiated in the Fnst Plan penod. But the 
concern about population growth resulting 
from unrestncted fertihty has been of much 
longer standmg It surfaced m fact m the last 
decade of the nmeteenth century, when the 
1891 Census report mvoked Malthus to reflect 
on the prospect of population mcrease. That 
report contended that overpopulation was 
responsible for the poverty of the Indian 
masses The subsequent senes of census reports 
nght upto 1951 mvanably harped on the same 
theme and deplored the difficulties m the 
general adoption of birth control on account 
of the entrenched traditional social and 
economic structures. Apart from the Census 
Commissioners and the hi^ officials of the 
Bntish rule, there were several Indian scholars 
who admitted overpopulation as the cause of 
India’s backwardness, particularly m the 
economic field The most enthusiastic among 
them was P K Wattal who, as early as m 1916, 
viewed that the reduction of the birth rate was 
a precondition for a decrease m death rate m 
general and m infant mortahty rate m 
particular as well as for rise m the standard of 
hvmg of the people 

This overpopulation thesis was rejected by 
several of the more emment Indian scholars, 
including Radha Kamal Mukerjee, Cyan 
Chand, D.G. Karve, B N. Ganguh, and D. 
Ghosh, dunng the 1930’s. They argued that 
overpopulation was but a symptom of the 
underlymg malady of arrested economic 
progress durmg the Bntish rule and blamed 
the callous mdifference of the colonial rule 
toward the misery of the masses They pleaded 
for a more positive role by the state m 
amehoratmg the conditions of the massBs and 
in promoting economic and industrial 
progress Their denunciation of the 
overpopulation thesis did not, however, 
prevent them from recognizmg the need for 
tempering the mcrease m population They all 
pleaded for the creation of social and 
economic conditions conducive to the general 
adoption of methods for limitin g the siro of 
family. At the more popular level, the premier 
pohucal party, the Indian National Congress, 


too was quite aware of the need for population 
control as a part of comprehensive 
development. In 1938, the Congress had set up 
a National Plannmg Committee under the 
chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
One of Its sub-committees was devoted to the 
question of population This sub-comimttee 
had categorically held that the state should 
adopt a pohcy to encourage family planning 
and the limitation of children m the mterests of 
social economy, family happmess and national 
development. The sub-committee’s report 
was adopted and pubhshed by the Party m 
1947. 

Thus, when, after the Congress had assumed 
power m the new mdependent state and the 
Government of India had launched p lanning in 
1951, It had the benefit of well considered 
views on the question of population, as 
propounded by the ruhng party’s own 
comimttee set up for the purpose. These views 
were followed up m the formulation of the 
First Plan Adoptmg a rather cautious 
approach the plan had, however, pronounced 
that "m the diort run, m the earher crucial 
stage of devdopment, in view of the shortage 
of capital rather than of labour force, a 
rapidly growing population was apt to become 
more a source of embarrassment than of help 
to a programme of raismg standards of hviiig.” 
Looking at the demographic situation m the 
context of potentiahties for development, the 
plan had assumed that the 1941-51 rate of 
population mcrease measuring only about 1 3 
per cent per annum would remam unchanged 
over the next generation. It did, however, say 
that “this assumption might or might not be 
legitnnate. The trends m population cannot be 
altered quickly and any reduction in birth rates 
may wdl be neutrah;^ by a correspondmg 
reduction m death rates.’’ 

In any case, the Fxst Plan recognised that 
the pressure of population was already so high 
that a reduction m the rate of its growth was 
a mqjor desideratum It further suggested that 
this could be achieved only by a reduction m 
birth rate, which could be secured by the 
realisation of the need for family limitation by 
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the people on a wide scale It, therefore, 
pleaded for adoption of positive measures for 
inculcatmg among the people the need and 
techniques of family plannmg, m addition to 
improvement m hvmg standards and the spread 
of general education, especially among 
women On considerations of the health and 
welfare of family, the plan pronounced that 
the measures relatmg to family plannmg should 
form a part of the pubhc hedth programme 
Thus was mitiated a population pohcy, within 
the framework of plannmg, which amounted 
to an mtroduction of health and welfare 
onented family plannmg programme withm 
the junsdiction of the Mmistry of Health 

In the Second Plan period, it became 
abundantly clear that population mcrease was 
more rapid than was assumed by the First Plan 
Then followed the 1961 Census to demonstrate 
a great acceleration of population growth 
which was hkely to last for a long tune The 
succeedmg plans, while contmumg the thrust 
of the pohcy laid down by the Fnst Plan, 
accordmgly laid mcreasmg emphasis on the 
urgency of airestmg the trend of rapid mcrease 
m population The Second Plan held it as 
mescapable that an effective curb on 
population growth formed an important 
cntenon for rapid unprovement m mcomes 
and levels of hvmg, while the Third placed the 
objective of stabilizing the growth of 
population over a reasonable penod of tune at 
the very centre of planned development 

Thereafter, the approach to population 
pohcy would appear to have reacquned its 
welfare orientation which was apparent m the 
First Plan without any dilution of urgency of 
effective control of population growth The 
Draft Outhne of the Fourth Plan had, for 
example, noted that “under Indian conditions, 
the quest for equahty and dignity of man 
requires as its basis both a high rate of 
economic growth and a low rate of population 
mcrease Even far-reachmg changes m social 
and econoimc fields will not lead to a better hfe 
unless population growth is controlled 
Lumtation of family is an essential and 
mescapable mgredient of development ” 


With the passage of tune, the mitiative m 
formulatmg population pohcy passed on to the 
Ministry of Health, on whom the task of 
population control had rested all along In an 
important pronouncement at an international 
conference at Bucharest m 1974, the Mmister 
of Health and Family Plannmg had mamtained 
that ‘development was the best contraceptive’, 
unplymg thereby that the development strategy 
may require reonentation m order to better 
serve the purposes of population pohcy This 
was m hne with the common viewpomt 
presented at that conference by most 
developmg countnes that population pohcy 
should form an mtegral part of development^ 
plannmg 

The position had, however, rapidly changed 
thereafter This is clearly reflected in the 
statement of the National Population Policy 
adopted by the Parhament m the middle of 
1976 This statement recognized that ‘the real 
enemy was poverty’ on which a frontal attack 
was mounted by the Fifth Plan’s minunum 
needs programme It proceeded, however, to 
assert that “simply to wait for education and 
economic development to bnng about a drop 
m fertihty is not a practical solution The time 
factor IS so pressing, and the population 
growth so formidable, that we have to get out 
of the VICIOUS circle through a direct assault 
upon this problem as a national commitment’’ 
This direct action too envisaged several 
supportive welfare measures including the 
packagmg of health and nutntion with family 
plannmg and special efforts to raise the levels 
of female education But before these more 
wholesome measures could get off the ground, 
the population policy suffered from an 
excessive politicization of the more direct 
population control measures so much as to 
contribute to the change m the government at 
the Centre 

The new (Janata) government which came 
mto power at the Centre m 1977 approached 
the population problem with a measure of 
prevancation It substituted family welfare for 
family plannmg m the nomenclature of the 
dealmg Mmistry and issued a fresh statement 
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on the National Pohcy, which reiterated 
several of the clauses of the 1976 pohcy but 
contended that “family plannmg has to be 
bfted from its old and narrow concept and 
given Its proper place m the overall philosophy 
of welfare. Under this pohcy, family planning 
was to be pursued as a wholly voluntary 
programme as a part of a comprehensive pohcy 
covenng education, health, maternity and 
child care, family welfare, women’s rights and 
nutntion’’. These elements were not m any 
sense new; what was new was the officud 
commitment to eschew force and compulsion 
m applymg measures of population control 

The Janata Government did not last long. 
The Congress led by Mrs. Gandhi resumed 
power at the Centre m the begmnmg of 1980. 
So far. It has kept its options open on this 
crucial but sensitive issue of population 
control Meanwhile, some spade work has 
been done by the Workmg Group on 
Population Pohcy that was set up by the 
Plannmg Commission durmg the Janata 
regime. Its report pleads for a more effective 
integration of population pohcy with the 
strategy of development The group 
anticipated thnt the country’s population will 
attam a net reproduction rate of umty at the 
end of the century, when the buth rate would 
be 20.S, death rate 8.7, mfant mortahty rate 
49, and an eiqiectation of hfe at birth 63.4 
years. The basic idea underlying the 
considerations of the Group is that the 
promotion of motivation for the practice of 
family plannmg is contmgent upon a host of 
social, pohtical and economic factors beyond 
the control of any single mmistry or agency. In 
recognition of tlus fact, the programme of 
generating demand for family p lanning should 
be broadened so as to mvolve both official and 
non-official agencies undertaking develop- 
mental work that unpmges on the hfe of the 
people, and deteimmed effort should be made 
to involve the people themselves not only in 
family plannmg but also m this development 
work at the grass roots level There is obvious 
merit m this position but whether it would 
cany weight with pohcy planners of today and 


tomorrow remams a matter of guess. 

The Sixth Plan (1980-85) envisages “the long 
term goal of reducing the Net Reproduction 
Rate to umty by 1995 for the country as a 
whole. That is possible only by reducing the 
birth rate to 21 per thousand of population, 
death rate to 9 and mcreasmg the proportion 
of couples protected by family plannmg to 
about 60 per cent’’ ‘ 


THE FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME 

The propagation of family plannmg m India 
IS much older than the population pohcy 
narrated above Faint beginnmgs of a 
voluntary birth control movement can indeed 
be traced to the closmg years of the last 
century This related to the association of 
several promment Indians with the work of the 
Neo-Malthusian League founded m England m 
1877. Anme Besant, who figured prommently 
m the defence of contraception m U.K , had a 
long spell of active pubhc hfe m India m the 
first quarter of the present century. N.N, 
Mukerjee m Calcutta and R.D. Ka^e were 
promment among those who actively pursued 
the cause of birth control m India. Then 
followed the foundmg of the Neo-Malthusian 
League m Madras m 1928; the Mysore State’s 
decision of providing bulii control advice m 
State hospitals m 1930; the establishment of 
the Family Hygiene Society and the Journal of 
Marriage Hygiene m 1935; the nation-wide 
tour of a promment mtemational campaigner 
of birth control, Margaret Sangar, m 1936; and 
the First Fai^y Hygiene Conference in 
Bombay m 1938 After mdependence, the 
movement culmmated m the formation of the 
Family Plannmg Association of India m 1951, 
which m 1952 became one of the affihates of 
the newly formed International Plaimed 
Parenthood Federation. The basic premise on 
which this voluntary birth control movement 
has all along rested is the protection of the 
mdmdual mother and her children by the 
prevention through contraception of excessive 
child bearing. It has ever remamed a 
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humanitanan movement mvolving mainly the 
elitist elements m the society 

With the launchmg of planning, however, 
the initiative m matter of bir± control 
propagation passed on to the Central 
Government, without involving any 
discouragement for the voluntary movement 
The programme m the First Plan was modest 
but It did lay down} guidelines (for its future 
evolution The pnncipal elements of the 
programme were ( 1 ) provision m government 
hospitals and health centres of advice on 
methods of family planmng for mamed 
persons who requue such advice, (u) field 
experiments of different methods of family 
plannmg for detemumng their suitability, 
acceptability and effectiveness m different 
sections of the population, and (iii) 
development of smtable procedures to educate 
the people on family plannmg methods In 
practice, the emphasis of the programme 
during the First Flan was on the propagation 
of the rhythm method 

The Second Plan had sought to lay surer 
foundations for the execution of the 
programme It created a Family Planning 
Directorate in the Health Mmistry and posts of 
Family Plannmg Officers at the State level Its 
specification of the programme mcluded (i) 
promotion of family plannmg knowledge and 
practice, with emphasis on modern 
contraception, ( 11 ) establishment of family 
planning chnics, with a provision for health 
workers for casework and door to door visits, 
(ill) distribution of contraceptives through 
clinics and other agencies, and (iv) promotion 
of stenlization by providmg for free operation 
facilities, cash compensation for mcidental 
expenses and loss of earnmgs, and the 
organisation of mass camps In substance, this 
was a clinic approach to the spread of family 
planning practice 

In the course of the Third Plan, the 
programme strategy was butteressed by 
introducing on a nation-wide scale extension 
education m family plannmg Emphasis was 
now placed on a community acceptance of the 
small family norm so that group mfluences are 


generated for motivating mdividual couples to 
take to family planning Measures enMsaged to 
help this process were the spread of personal 
knowledge of family planning methods and the 
ready availability of the necessary supplies and 
services This strategy was designed with the 
objective of reducing “the birth rate from 40 
per thousand to 25 per thousand as 
expeditiously as possible’’, and with an 
ambition to reach 90 per cent of the mamed 
population What created the hope for the 
success of the programme was the introduction 
of the lUDC (Intra-Utenne Contraceptive 
Device or the Loop) in 1965 The 
organisational set-up too was greatly 
strengthened by the appointment of 
Commissioner for Faimly Plannmg together 
with a number of regional directors, by the 
creation of an infrastructure for training family 
plannmg personnel with an autonomous 
Central Family Plannmg Institute at its apex, 
by the establishment of advisory committees 
for demographic, medical and communication 
action research as well as a high powered 
Cabinet Committee for expediting the 
implementation of the programme 

The promise of the loop did not take too 
long to evaporate Thereafter, the programme 
adopted, in principle, a cafetana approach, 
enabling couples to choose from among the 
variety of available contraceptives the one that 
suited them the most In actual practice, its 
emphasis concentrated more and more on the 
terminal method of stenlization, especially of 
the male spouse, though attempts were also 
made to populanze the use of Nirodh 
(condom) by enlisting the cooperation of 
commercial channels for its wide distnbution 
The emphasis on stenlization greatly facilitated 
the appearance of the programme as time- 
bound and target-onented, with the practice of 
holdmg camps and the use of a vanety of 
incentives and disincentives Performance 
targets were fixed at the national level m 
accordance with the specifled goal of reducing 
the birth rate They were then farmed out all 
along the hne of hierarchical mfrastructure set 
up for the delivery of family planning service 
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About the camps, they retamed popularity for 
a while and mdividuaUy they grew in size 
attracting at times active involvement of several 
other government departments handling 
routine administrative work in their 
organisation For example, the famous 
Ernakulam camp of 1971-72 was organised, 
under the leadership df the head of the district 
administration, with a great fanfare in the style 
of a carnival. The camp style of canvassing 
family planning acceptance withered away but 
left behind it an excessive bureaucratisation of 
the programme which has not only persisted 
but also dommated it at times. With camps 
losing importance, the manoeuverabihty of the 
programme was greatly lessened and it came to 
a virtual standstill in 1973-74. After its 
disaffection with the loop the programme had, 
m any case, become mcreasmgly concerned 
with quantitative achievements leavmg an 
impression that its welfare content had eroded. 

Interestmgly, however, the undercurrent of 
concern for the welfare aspects of the 
programme was quite evident m the Fourth 
Plan’s approach to population control. That 
plan made family plannmg a centrally 
sponsored and financed progranune for the 
ten-year period beginning with the 
mtroduction of the plan. Along with this 
decision, the plan had underscored the need to 
integrate maternal and child care with family 
planning by specificaUy providmg for the 
unplementation, through 'family welfare 
planning’ centres, the schemes for (i) 
prophjdaxis agamst nutritional anenua for 
mothers and children and (u) nutritional 
supplement for overcoming vitamin 'A’ 
deficiency that led to the affliction of bhndness 
among children. This concern for welfare 
reflected m the plea for integration of family 
planning with maternal health and child care 
(MCH) was more clear^ reflected m the 
national programme for mmimum needs 
mcluded as a major component m the Fifth 
Plan. The mclusion of family plannin g m 
combmation with MCH m this national 
programme signified the change of family 
plannmg mto family welfare planning. 


During the Fifth Plan, the pohtical 
situation in the country took a drastic turn and 
the government’s attention was concentrated 
on the Pnme Mmister’s welfare-onented 
20-pomt programme. The situation so created 
was opportune for launching a vigorous drive 
for family planning acceptance, which received 
a boost from the National Population Policy 
of April 1976 In the pursuit of this dnve, the 
States had vied with each other in fixing 
ambitious targets for the performance of the 
s^nlization component of the programme and 
in overfulfilling them Incentives and 
disincentives were widely used in the 
enforcement of the small family norm, 
especially among the government employees at 
all levels and among those who were required 
to deal with the government in diverse fidds of 
their activities. Cooperation m the dnve was 
enlisted from the vanous departments of the 
government, including those in charge of law 
and order. The dnve provoked resistance 
especially in the northern States and led to 
incidents where force was used In the mind of 
the pubhc, family planning came, therefore, to 
be equated with stenlization, particulmly 
vasectomy, secured through pressure and a 
great vanety of dismcentives The welfare 
onentation of the programme that had 
emerged, at least at the conceptual level, in the 
Fourth and Fifth Plans, was in the process 
greatly underplayed Surprisingly, no attempt 
was even made to tag family planning on to the 
20-point programme that was so very 
apparently addressed to the improvement m 
the welfare of the poor 

When, after the 1977 general elections, 
normalcy was restored, the programme fell 
mto a disarray. Emphasis on voluntary 
acceptance of sterilization was quite m order, 
but it is mescapable that the manner m which it 
was sought to be restored led to a considerable 
loss of vigour and enthusiasm that the 
admimstrative machinery m general' had 
displayed earlier. The new government 
consistently underscored family welfare but it 
did make it clear also that family planning was 
no less important In fact, m order to raise the 
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morale of the programme personnel, the new 
Pnme Mmister had himself sent personal 
communications pleading with the concerned 
staff and the local leadership that family 
planning per se was one of the most urgent 
tasks before his government The government 
was at the same tune in search for a broader 
welfare frame within which family plannmg 
could be promoted more effectively, it is for 
this propose that the reconstituted Planning 
Cdmmission had set up the workmg group on 
population policy, referred to earher 

In the course of the programme’s 
development from the middle sixties onwards, 
several special schemes and supportive 
measures have been mtroduced from tune to 
tune m order to buttress its performance The 
more unportant of the specid schemes mclude 
uitensified promotion of family planning m the 
organised sector mcluding a few leading 
busmess houses, the defence services, the 
railways and the postal services, the post- 
partum programme mtroduced m 1969 for a 
hospital-based canvass of family plannmg 
among women who came to the hospitals for 
full-term dehvery, abortion or for some other 
requuement of obstetnc treatment; and the 
India population project launched m 1973, at 
the mstance and financial assistance of the 
World Bank, m five contiguous distncts of 
Karnataka and six distncts of Uttar Piadesh, m 
order to experiment with the packagmg of 
contraception with mtensive nutritional care of 
mothers and children, along with the creation 
of a more modem physical infrastmcture 
compnsmg mainly of buildmgs Notable 
supportive measures are the more recent 
strengthemng of the MCH component of 
primary health care; the Medical Temimation 
of Pregnancy Act of Wll, which legalized 
abortion on the ground, among others, of the 
failure of contraception; and the Child 
Mamage Restramt (Amen^ent) Act of 1978, 
which raised the legal nunimuni age of 
mamage from 15 to 18 for girls and from 18 to 
21 for boys and made its mfnngement a 
cognizable offence. 

The Sixth Plan (1980-85) recognises that 


“the non-attainment of the buih rate targetN 
adopted m the Plans is largely on account or 
our mabihty to carry forward the programine 
throughout the country with the a..twe 
mvolvement of the people Pubhc enthuMOsm 
and community participation in the 
programme which is necessary for its succe^N 
has not been generated m adequate measure 
The Plan’s strategy for achievmg the objects e 
of limiting the growth of population is 
persuasion of people to adopt the small famil\ 
norm voluntarily backed by appropnate 
programmes of suppbes and senices for 
contraception Family plannmg programme 
has also to be made a part of the total national 
effort for providing a better hfe to the people 
In the programmes of family plannmg an 
mtegrated approach and coordmation of 
activities IS envisaged Besides the official 
extension agencies, all channels of 
commumcation available, mcludmg youth 
organisations, Mahila Mandals, \oluntar\ 
organisation, etc , are to be fully exploited In 
the Public Sector an outlay of Rs 1,010 crores 
has been provided for family planning 
programmes^ 

THE PERFORMANCE OF THE PROGRAMME 

The programme has become a huge country- 
wide undertakmg of the Umon Government 
run by its Mmistry of Health and Faimly 
Planning, or Family Welfare The 
measurement of its performance could be a 
straightforward quantitative exercise but the 
assessment of its achievements mevitably 
mvolves subjective judgement To mmunize 
this subjective element, we will here confine 
ourselves to the official returns received by the 
Nfinistry from all over the country, as 
pubhshed m a processed form m the official 
year-books on Ae subject We depend m this 
regard mamly on the year-books for the years 
1978-7^ and 1979-80^ We will refer here 
specifically to the finances of the programme. 
Its country-wide infinstructure developed for 
delivermg family plannmg senices together 
with Its complement of mstitutionalised reseaih 
and trammg facihties, the relatne unportance 
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of the different family planning methods in its 
kitty; and its achievements expressed in terms 
of couples protected, births averted and the 
estimation of the resulting change in birth 
rates The achievements so measured are 
admittedly inadequate to mdicate the extent to 
which the programme has contributed to the 
welfare of families it has helped to limit then- 
size Such a qualitative assessment of the 
programme’s performance remains, and will 
ever remain, a matter of individual opinion 

The flnances of the programme, borne 
almost wholly by the Umon Government, fonn 
a part of the health budget, which improved its 
share in the aggregate of government budgets 
from about 3 S per cent in the early years of 
planning to 4.7 per cent m the more recent 
years The family plannmg component formed 
less than 1 0 per cent of the health budget m 
the Fust Plan penod; its share improved to 3 S 
per cent in the Third and to about 13 0 per cent 
in the Fourth and also in the Fifth Plan The 
family planning expenditure has normally 
formed about half a per cent in the aggregate 
of all governmental expenditures The 
programme cannot, therefore, be said to have 
faced any senous constramt in the matter of 
making financial resources available for its 
implementation 

In absolute terms, there has been, ever since 
its inception, a progressive increase m the 
financial resources devoted to the programme 
Its Plan outlays increased from a nominal sum 
ofRs 65 lakhs in the Fust to Rs 4 97croresm 
the Second and Rs. 26 98 crores in the Third 
Plan and further to Rs 330 0 crores and Rs 
497 36 crores in the Fourth and the Fifth Plan 
respectively The Sixth Plan (1980-85) outlay is 
Rs 1,010 crores Actual expenditure 
measured, however, only 22 3 per cent of the 
outlays in the Fust and 43 3 per cent in the 
Second Plan This proportion improved to 
92 I per cent in the Thud and 99 5 per cent in 
the Fourth Plan Then the aggregate 
expenditure for the four years of the 
prematurely terminated Fifth Plan exceeded 
the outlays by as much as 43.0 per cent In the 
years 1978-79 and 1979-80 taken together the 


expenditure (Rs 226 crores) was only 
marginally short of the outlay (Rs. 228 crores) 

Annual figures for the penod following the 
end of the Thud Plan, dunng which the tempo 
of the programme had progressively 
heightened, indicate an upswing of outlays 
form 14.93 crores m 1966-67 to Rs. Ill 81 
crores in 1978-79. The corresponding mcrease 
of expenditures was from Rs. 13.43 crores to 
107 54 crores. The level of utilisation of outlays 
had improved from 89.4 per cent in 1966-67 td 
94.0 per cent in 1970-71. There then followed a 
SIX years’ phase of intensification of the 
programme, in which annual expenditures 
persistently exceeded the outlays; the excess in 
fact mounted up from only 1 9 per cent of the 
outlays in 1971-72 to an abnormally high level 
of 146 6 per cent in 1976-77 In the latter year, 
the programme’s performance had reach^ its 
zenith, with the expenditures amounting to Rs. 
172.98 crores as against the outlays of Rs. 70 14 
crores. Outlays did not, in that extraordmary 
year, act as a constraint on expenditures The 
tempo of the programme soon abated and for 
the next two years, the excess of expenditure 
was replaced by shortfalls of the order of 
around 5 0 per cent in the utihsation of 
comparatively smaller outlays Dunng 1979-80 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 118.51 crores as 
agamst the outlay of Rs 116 19 crores 

The programme has from tune to tune 
enjoyed the benefit of finanaal assistance from 
external sources The proportion of external 
assistance in total expenditures on the 
programme has vaned from year to year The 
scale of external assistance for the programme 
has increased in more recent years from 
Rs 7 78 crores m 1974-75 to Rs 13.27 crores in 
1976-77, Rs 20 01 crores in 1977-78 and Rs. 
24 48 crores in 1978-79 It was 22 27 crores in 
1979-80. In 1978-79 external assistance formed 
the highest ever proportion of 22 8 per cent in 
the total expenditure on the programme. In the 
year 1979-80 external assistance was 18 8 per 
cent of the total expenditure. 

The process of building up the necessary 
infrastructure of physical facihties had begun 
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with the Second Plan’s adoption of the 'clinic 
approach’, envisaging the creation of a 
network of family plannmg (or welfare) centres 
and sub-centres, to envelop the country So 
begun, the task of constructing this 
mfrastructure has been earned forward with 
mcreasmg earnestness, even though the chnic 
approach was successively so modified as to 
emphasize extension education m early sixties, 
target settmg m the late sixties and the holdmg 
of camps m early seventies In the result, we 
have today a sprawlmg hierarchical dehvery 
system with the Health Mmistiy’s Department 
of Family Plannmg at its apex and rural 
family plannmg sub-centres at the grass roots 
level Below the family plannmg department at 
the Centre, the system compnsed towards the 
end of 1978, 16 State secretanat cells, 23 State 
Family Plannmg Bureaus, 338 Distnct Family 
Plannmg Bureaus, with a complement of 199 
mobile units, 1,986 Urban Plannmg Centres 
(1,937 on 30 September 1979), 3,397 Rural 
Family Plannmg Centres (3,338 on 30 June 
1979), 42,875 Rural Family Plannmg Sub- 
centres- (46,364 on 30 June 1979), 324 Post 
Partum Centres and 46 Health and Family 
Plannmg Trammg Centres That the reach of 
the system is even so madequate is easily shown 
by a shortfall of over 20 per cent m the settmg 
up of rural sub-centres according to the official 
specification of the need for one sub-centre for 
a rural population of ten thousand 
The operation of the system has not been 
that easy or smooth This is broadly reflected 
m the chrome mcidence of vacancies of 
sanctioned posts and m the mountmg shortage 
of buildmgs required for both functional and 
residential purposes In the overall, the 1978 
vacancies measured 21 2 per cent of the 
sanctioned posts Of the total sanctioned 
strength, the proportion of the staff m position 
was then 86 3 per cent for the State secretanat 
cells, 66 3 per cent for the State Bureaus, 79 3 
per cent for the Distnct Bureaus, 81 8 per cent 
for the Trammg Centres, 62 0 per cent for the 
Post Partum Centres, 84 9 per cent for the 
Urban Centres run by the State governments 
and 79 7 per cent for the Rural Centres and 


Sub-centres The more crucial are shortages of 
medical, paramedical and other specialized 
categones of personnel, viz medical officers, 
extension educators, lady health visitors, 
auxihary nurse midwives (ANMs) and family 
plannmg health assistants, which together 
formed over 81 per cent of the sanctioned 
strength All these categones of staff share the 
mcidence of vacancies m respect of the 
preponderant rural component of the system, 
this mcidence m. 1978 was 2 1 per cent for 
ANMs, 14 9 per cent for medical officers, 17 3 
per cent for extension educators, 28 6 per cent 
for lady health visitors and 38 3 per cent for 
health assistants The comparative position 
for the urban centres was better, except for the 
category of lady health visitors, that showed 
vacancies of as much as 44 3 per cent of the 
sanctioned posts, mterestmgly the number of 
medical officers here exceeded the sanctioned 
strength by about 6 per cent 

The provision of buildmgs has consistently 
lagged behmd the requirement resultmg m the 
cumulation of a considerable backlog In 1977, 
there were 3,200 rural centres, while the 
number of buildmgs completed accordmg to 
specifications laid down for the purpose was 
2,473 and 314 additional units were under 
construction Further, the construction of 100 
more units was approved under the budget for 
1977-78 Assummg that these were completed 
on schedule, the shortage of buildmgs still 
amounted to as much as 42 per cent of the 
minunum requirement Sunilarly, the rural part 
of the dehvery system has not been adequately 
served by the much-needed availability of 
motor vehicles Of the 3,304 rural centres, 
more than 1,300 of them had no vechicle at 
their disposal in 1978 On the whole, while the 
reach of the system is not yet all-embracing, 
the logistics necessary for its satisfactory 
performance too are well below the mark and 
for this state of affairs, reasons other than the 
financial are responsible 

Research and trammg has received some 
emphasis from the begmnmg of population 
pohey m the Fu-st Plan In the matter of 
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training, the National Institute of Health and 
Family Welfare (or Plannmg) undertakes 
training and research programmes, apart from 
overseeing the functionmg of the 46 traming 
centres referred to earher Another centre at 
Bombay, the International Institute for 
Population Studies, estabhshed under the jomt 
auspices of the Government of India and the 
United Nations, is devoted to teachmg of 
technical demography and population studies. 
It receives students from several of the 
developmg countnes of the ESCAP region 
Research is earned out also m the two 
population research centres (one at Bangalore 
and the other at Lucknow), attached to the 
World Bank’s India population project, they 
form mbuilt components of the project 
Further, there is m each State a demographic 
and evduation cell to carry out programme 
related research as well as to compile statistical 
data on the performance of the programme m 
the State There are finally some 17 population 
research centres widely spread over &e country 
in universities or State departments of 
statistics, by and large, they are autonomous m 
the sense that they design and carry out their 
own research programmes Then broad terms 
of reference are to mvestigate and report on 
social, econormc and demographic factors 
affectmg trends m fertihty, mortahty and 
migration. There has been, of late, a move to 
expand this research network so as to have at 
least one population research centre m each 
State. 

In regard to family planning methods, the 
emphasis shifted at the end of First Plan to 
more modem contraceptives; stenhzation 
appeared on the scene m the Second Plan and 
the lUCD; even more forcefully, at the end of 
the Third Plan Thereafter, the programme 
emphasized the cafetana approach, the 
methods included therem were vasectomy, 
tubectomy, lUCD, condom (bearmg the 
catchy name of Nundh), diaphragm, jelly or 
cream, foam tablets, rhythm, etc Oral pills 
were introduced later and the mjectiles, 
mommg-after pills and implants are as yet in 
the offing The method-wise performance data 


are classified into sterilizations, lUCDs, and 
conventional contraceptives which cover all the 
rest of the methods mentioned above The 
total acceptors are accordingly identified by 
stenlizations, lUCD insertions and equivalent 
conventional contraceptive (C.C ) users ^ The 
total number of acceptors were 7,153 m 1956; it 
increased rather slowly durmg the Second Plan 
to reach a level of ^,338 in 1960 and then 
jumped upto 1,57,947 in 1962, all these related 
only to the terminal method of sterilization. 
From 1963 onwards, equivalent C C users 
were taken into account, and from 1965 also 
the lUCD insertions. There was, therefore, an 
escalation in the number to 4,67,859 in 1963, 
7,08,468 m 1964 and 20,65,677 m the period 
from January 1965 to March 1966, marking the 
switchover in reporting from the calendar to 
the fiscal year Thereafter, the number 
progressively mcreased to reach a level of 
58,74,384 m 1972-73 This was followed by a 
decrease to 43,07,428 in 1974-75 and then by a 
quantum jump to 1,25,34,164 in 1976-77, 
followed ui turn by an equally sharp fall to 
45,27,019 m 1977-78. There was some retrieval 
of the fall m 1978-79, which recorded a total of 
55,05,000 acceptors The number of acceptors 
m 1979-80 is estimated at 54,43,000. 

About the relative importance of the three 
categones of methods, equivalent C C. users 
formed a sizable proportion in the total 
acceptors m all years of the penod barring 
some exceptions. When, in 1963, they were for 
the first tune taken mto account, they formed 
63.6 per cent of the total, theu- proportion was 
reduced successively to 28.3, 20 6 and 15.9 m 
the three years of 1965-66, 1966-67 and 
1967-68, when the lUCD had acquired 
prommence. Thereafter, theu- proportion m 
die total improved to 52.1 per cent m 1970-71 
and 69.6 per cent m 1973-74; it was however, 
reduced to 29.5 per cent m 1976-77 when the 
sterilization had been vigorously pursued. It 
sharply rose to 71 8 per cent m 1977-78 and was 
63 4 per cent m the year 1978-79 The lUCDs 
accounted for 39.3 per cent of the total m 
1965-66, the first year of their uitroduction, 
and 40 2 per cent m 1966-67 Thereafter, its 
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proportion was progressively reduced to 6 1 
per cent m 1972-73 and it was, at the lowest, 
4.6 per cent in 1976-77 Sterilizations 
accounted for 36 4 per cent, to begin with, m 
1963 Their share varied from year to year, the 
largest being 65 9 per cent in 1976-77 and the 
next lower figure of 61 7 per cent m 1967-68 
Relative importance of stenhzations had 
markedly decreased m 1973-74 and m 1977-78, 
m the former year they claimed 21 8 per cent 
and m the latter, 21 0 per cent of total 
acceptors In the year 1978-79, their share had 
improved to 27 0 per cent This share for 
1979-80 IS estimated at 32 6 per cent 

The effectiveness of protection against the 
nsk of pregnancy vanes from one to another 
method Among them sterilization is almost 
foolproof, in fact it termmates the nsk for the 
rest of the couple’s reproductive penod The 
lUCD is quite effective durmg the penod it is 
retained in position by the woman The 
conventional contraceptives vary among them 
in effectiveness and call for contmuous 
unfailing use Total number of acceptors, 
therefore, is a gross figure, which fails to 
indicate the effectiveness with which births are 
prevented by methods other than sterilization 
Therefore, an estimation is called for m order 
to mdicate effective protection in terms of 
what has been called equivalent sterilizations 
For this purpose, assumed fractions of 
acceptors of other categones of methods are 
added to the number of sterilizations, the 
fraction used for lUCD is 1/3 and for 
equivalent C C users 1/18 The annual 
number of equivalent stenhzations performed, 
as estunated on this basis was 1,86,780 m 1963 
as against the count of 4,67,859 acceptors of all 
methods This number increased to 12,16,421 
m 1966-67 Thereafter, it has kept on varyuig 
from year to year reachmg its highest level of 
86,63,106 m 1976-77 Takmg the figure of 
19^67 as the base, it is found to have been 72 
per cent higher in 1967-68, 177 per cent higher 
m 1972-73 and as much as 612 per cent higher 
m the peak year of 1976-77 In the very next 
year, it was only about 2 per cent higher but m 
1978-79 It was 54 per cent higher The number 


of equivalent sterilizations has never been 
smaller than that of 1966-67 in the succeeding 
years, though it was quite close to the latter 
figure in l’973-74 and 1977-78 

Among the three categones of methods, 
sterilization stands out as by far the most 
preponderant method In 1963 and 1964 it 
accounted for over 91 per cent of equivalent 
sterilizations This proportion was reduced to 
68 4 per cent m 1965-66, when lUCD was 
mtroduced, thereafter, it rose to 88 1 per cent 
m 1968-69, 92 5 per cent m 1972-73 and 95 4 
per cent m 1976-77 The share of lUCDs was as 
much as 27 8 per cent of equivalent 
stenhzations m 1965-66, the year of its 
mtroduction From that level, it was rapidly 
reduced to 8 5 per cent m 1968-69, it vaned 
thereafter from year to year, recordmg as low a 
level as 3 5 per cent m 1972-73 and 2 2 per cent 
m 1976-77 The share of conventional 
contraceptives’ use was only 3 3 per cent of 
equivalent sterilizations m 19^^67, it fell to 1 2 
per cent m 1967-68 but was afterwards as high 
as 13 6 per cent m 1973-74 and 14 9 per cent m 
1977-78 In the year, 1978-79, the relative 
shares of the three categones of methods m ±e 
total of equivalent sterilizations were 79 per 
cent stenhzations, 10 per cent, lUCD 
msertions, and 11 per cent, equivalent C C 
users, mcludmg those takmg oral pills In the 
year 1979-80, it is estunated that of the 
21,58,000 equivalent stenhzations, sterilization 
accounted for 82 per cent, lUCD msertions for 
8 per cent and equivalent C C users mcludmg 
equivalent oral pill users 10 per cent ^ 

Sterilizations mclude vasectomies of males 
and tubectomies of females Durmg the enure 
penod from 1956 to 1979-80 nearly 3 crore 
stenlizaUons have been performed as a part of 
the family plannmg programme Of these, 33 7 
per cent are tubectomies Male stenlization has 
preponderated m the penod considered as a 
whole The propoition of tubectomies m total 
sterilizations has vaned from year to year, 
generally according to the tempo of the 
programme’s performance. In earher years, 
tubectomies predommated but gradually they 
yielded ground to vasectomies From their 
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share of nearly 70 per cent of all stenlizations in 
1957, tubectonues suffered a fall in proportion 
to a level of only 10.4 per cent ui 1967-68, 
thanks presumably to the alternative female 
method of lUCD. The share of tubectonues, 
however, unproved quite conspicuously after 
1972-73. Even m 1975-76 it was as much as 46.1 
per cent. The highest share of 80.2 was claimed 
by tubectonues, however, m 1977-78, which 
has been seen as a year of backlash followmg 
the mtensity of the 1976-77 sterilization drive. 
In the year of 1978-79, which recorded a 
significant pick-up of the sterilization 
programme, tubectomies>still accounted for as 
much as 73.7 per cent of the total sterilizations 
In the year 1979-80, tubectomies are estimated 
to account for 73 4 per cent of the total 
sterilization. 

< 

The family plannmg programme has had the 
benefit of the practice of method-wise target 
settmg from 1969-70 onwards. The targets were 
m no case sacrosanct but they were meant to 
boost the morale of the field personnel and 
guide them m then performance. In fbung the 
targets for any year, the actual performance of 
the preceding years would appear to have 
formed a consistent basis. Apart from this, the 
assessment of the situation m different parts of 
the country by those involved in the 
programme too was taken mto consideration. 
Targets were more often accepted than 
imposed, or were decided by consultations 
among the functionaries involved in 
unplementmg the programme. The shortfall m 
achievement of the target shows quite an 
erratic trend m respect of the prmcipal method 
of sterilization; of the ten years for which 
targets of stenlizations have been reported, in 
seven years the achievement was much below 
the target; it measured 37 4 per cent of the 
target m 1978-79, 41.6 per cent m 1973-74 and 
58.2 per cent m 1979-80. Achievement, on the 
other hand, exceeded the target by 5.2 per cent 
m 1971-72, 7.1 per cent m 1975-76 and as much 
as 92.2 per cent m 1976-77. For the lUCD, the 
perenmal shortfall measured, at the minimum, 
8.0 per cent of target m 1978-79; and, at the 
maxunum, 67 4 per cent m 1977-78. This 


shortfaU was 44.8 per cent in 1979-80. With 
regard to C.C. users, achievement has 
remamed below the target in all years but 
comparative performance here appears to be 
somewhat better and steadier. Only in one of 
the eleven years, 1970-71, the achievement has 
been less than half of the taiget, it has been 70 
per cent or higher m five of the remaming ten 
years; it was as high as 87 per cent in 1978-79. 
In the year 1979-80, the achievement was 52.2 
per cent of the target. On the whole, shortfalls 
m the achievement of targets have, however, 
been too numerous to lend credibility to the 
mcercise of method-wise target settmg. 

We now turn to the number and proportion 
of eligible couples (those with the female 
spouse in the reproduction span of age from 15 
to 44 years), effectively protected against the 
nsk of pregnancy. In the case of sterilization, 
the protection starts almost from the time of 
operation and lasts thereafter for the rest of 
hfe. In the case of other methods, it depends 
on the contmmty and regularity of efficient 
use; in their case a distmction is made between 
current use and effective protection on the 
basis of observed usereffectiveness of the 
method m question. The aggregate of couples 
effectively protected compnsed all sterilized 
couples, 95 per cent of lUCD users and 50 per 
cent of the users of conventional 
contraception. For a given year, the couples 
effectively protected are estunated on the basis 
of the enth^ of new acceptors and attrition 
dunng the year in the total of couples 
previously protected from such reasons as 
probability of demise of eithet spouse, the 
discontinuance of use of non-terminal methods 
and the female spouse passing off from the 
reproductive span of hfe. Normally, the 
number of couples effectively protected could 
be expected to increase according to the tempo 
of programme’s performance but m times 
when the programme’s pace slows down, the 
attrition tends to exceed the entry of new 
acceptors, leaduig to a decrease m number 
firom one year to the next 

The decrease m the number of couples 
effectively protected had appeared only once m 
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1977-78, the year of backlash, during the 
penod from 1966-67 to 1979-80 m the case of 
sterilization, m the case of lUCD, there was a 
progressive decrease from its peak year of 
1967-68 to 1974-75 and a decrease also in 
1977-78, while for the users of conventional 
contraceptives, it was recorded m 1974-75, 
1977-78 and 1979-80 The aggregate of couples 
effectively protected had progressively 
increased from 36 lakhs m 1966-67 to 2 53 
crores m 1976-77, it decreased to 2 46 crores m 
1977-78 but showed an mcrease to 2 50 crores 
m 1978-79, and over 2 53 crores m 1979-80 It is 
notable that a reduction of 6 57 lakhs m 
1977-78 was made up of a decrease of 2 52 
lakhs m sterilizations, 1 95 lakhs m lUCDs and 
2 10 lakhs m C.C users 

During the period 1966-79, the number of 
eligible couples is estimated to have mcreased 
from around 8 6 crores to 11 0 crores, reflectmg 
the endurmg acceleration of population 
growth witnessed m the precedmg decade and a 
half. The proportion of ehgible couples 
effectively protected had progressively 
increased durmg the penod from only 4 2 per 
cent to 22 8 per cent The mcrease m this 
proportion was quite rapid upto 1972-73 and 
moderate thereafter till it jumped up suddenly 
to a peak of 23.9 per cent m 1976-77 There 
unmediately followed a decrease to 22 3 per 
cent m 1977-78, which was also the proportion 
for the final year 1978-79 Obviously, 
sterilization has sdl along accounted for the 
best part of this proportion, m 1966-67, 4 2 per 
cent of effective protection was made up of 2 5 
per cent sterilizations, 1 4 per cent lUCD and 
0 3 per cent C C users In the year 1^9-80, 
20 2 per cent sterilizations, 1 0 per cent lUCDs 
and 1 4 per cent CC users combmed to 
effectively protect 22 6 per cent of the 11 22 
crores ehgible couples Without sterilizations, 
the performance of the programme would pale 
mto msigmficance 

We may finally refer to the translation of 
effective protection of the couples agamst the 
nsk of pregnancy mto what has been called 
buths averted The estimation of the avoided 
probabihty of hve births is obviously based on 


the fertihty experience of comparable couples, 
especially m respect of age, who contmue to 
reproduce without taking recourse to 
contraception The available time senes of 
births averted begms with 1960-61, for which 
year the estimate of births averted was 33,500 
only Smce then the annual number of buths 
averted record a contmual mcrease to reach a 
level of 50 5 lakhs m 1977-78 The >ear 
1979-80 records a decrease to 49 1 lakhs The 
cumulative total of births averted durmg the 
penod 1960-80 is 392 lakhs, 318 lakhs of these 
averted buths are attnbuted to sterilizations, 
37 lakhs to lUCD msertions and 37 lakhs to the 
use of conventional contraceptives 
Sten^ations were thus responsible for over 80 
per cent of births averted durmg the penod 

It may be noted mter aha that apart from 
prevention of pregnancy through 
contraception, there has been available, smce 
1972, the facihty of legally termmatmg 
pregnancies The extent to which abortions 
conducted under the provisions of the M T P 
Act represent resort to this method for hmitmg 
the size of family is uncertam, it is possible that 
the Act has served to bnng on to surface a pan 
of abortions which would have been 
conducted any w'ay though m a clandestme 
fashion What is significant, how'cver, is the 
mcrease m the number of abortions under the 
Act with the expansion of the necessary 
medical facihties Durmg 1972-75, the M T P 
cases recorded were only 93,401, this number 
rose to 205,188 m 1975-76 and to 278,870 m 
1976-77 A smaller figure of 247,049 was 
recorded m the next year 1977-78 Durmg 
1972-80, an aggregate of 15,82,764 pregnanaes 
were prevented from termmatmg mto hve 
buths under the hberahsed provision of the 
M T P Act It IS sigmficant that the 
proportion of pregnancies termmated on the 
ground failure of contraception was 42 6 per 
cent for the mitial penod of 1972 to 1975 and 
47 7 per cent m the year of 1978-79 

It IS evident that the prevention of buths 
through contraception on the scale noted 
above had affected the time trend m the 
national buth rate, if m any given penod it did 
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not result in a decrease m the birth rate, it did 
probably prevent an increase. The size of the 
difference in the birth rate that can be so 
attnbuted to the quantum of births averted by 
the programme remains largely a matter of 
speculation. The Ministry’s claims are in this 
regard quite modest 

In each Hscal year, the buth rate so 
estimated on the basis of the births averted by 
the programme is reported to be in close 
correspondence with the rate estimated by the 
SRS for the relevant calendar year The SRS 
rates, as noted earlier, show a more or less 
progressive decrease for the seventies, the 
decrease has been from 36 9 in 1971 to 32.9 m 
1977 This trend does not, however, lend any 
confidence in the feasibility of attainmg the 
speciflc goal of reduction in the birth rate to a 
level of 25 per thousand by 1983-84 

ON THE FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In the narration of the past in the precedmg 
pages, we had the advantage of a reasonably 
well-recorded hindsight It has lessons for the 
future but that' does not render the 
consideration of what is in store any less 
speculative. This is particularly true of 
population in the current context of social 
mdaise and uneasy state of the economy. 
What IS quite certam is that population will 
continue to grow for a long time to come 
because of the momentum it has acquired m 
the course of the last three decades. It is also 
certain that this population growth will 
continue to compound problems m the 
political, social and economic flelds That the 
official effort to contain population growth 
should be contmued need not, therefore, be 
questioned, even though the handhng of the 
problem has not so far produced any sought- 
for miracle. While admittmg the need for an 
official family planning dehvery system, the 
one lesson that stands out clearly is that it is 
too much to expect the delivery system to 
matenahse the desired result on its own. As the 
expenence has shown, direct action on the 
fertility component of population growth is 


likely to prove counter-productive. But to do 
nothing fqr securing the needed modification 
of fertihty behaviour would also constitute, on 
the part of the government, an abdication of 
responsibility for the future of the society. The 
matter of future prospects is not, thus, policy- 
neutral; the resolution of the problem of 
population growth would mevitably depend on 
the strategy of official mtervention designed 
for the purpose. In this regard, it is abundantly 
clear that the strategy should squarely rest on a 
deeper appreciation of the more basic 
determinants of population growth and so also 
of the trends of its mortahty and fertility 
components 

The question of prospects is, therefore, one 
of feasibility supported by application of 
pohcy options that are available to the 
government. We will go along, in this regard, 
with the Planning Commission’s Working 
Group on Population Pohcy in holding that it 
IS feasible for this country to attam at the 
national level a net reproduction rate of unity 
at the turn of the century. The nation^ 
population then would be of the order of 91.3 
crores, with around IS crores eligible couples, 
of whom 9 crores, or 60 per cent, would have 
to be effectively protected by different methods 
of contraception To manage nearly a three- 
fold increase in the number of 'effectively 
protected couples m the course of the next 20 
years or so appears to be quite a stupendous 
task but It cannot be taken to be impossible. 
The task would require a rather fundamental 
change in our approach to the population 
problem. But this need not involve forsaking 
the achievements in developing the family 
planning dehvery system; m fact there is a 
strong case for expanding the system and to 
onprove, to the maximum possible extent, the 
logistics of Its operation. 

It IS, however, necessary to integrate the 
dehvery of family planning not merely with 
MCH but with an effective all-embracing 
comprehensive pnmary health care This 
integration is necessary at all the different levels 
from the Union Mmistiy to the Primary Health 
Centres and Sub-Centres operating at the 
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grass-roots level Like the family planning 
system, the pnmary health care system too 
suffers from deflciencies m mfrastructure 
development and madequacies of logistics The 
health and medical care debvery is vital for 
acceptance of family plannmg for the very 
reason that its meffectiveness has halted the 
improvement m mortahty conditions during 
the seventies In fact, there is a danger of the 
death rate nsing agam. The downward course 
of mortahty has been unevenly shared as 
between different age-sex groups and mfant, 
childhood and maternal mortahty rates are still 
too high to generate assurance that there is no 
more any need to hedge against their incidence 
through excessive procreation. 

The unprovements in these dehvery systems 
may help to reach those who feel the need for 
family hmitation but are prevented from 
practismg it for a variety of reasons hke lack of 
mfoimation and opportumty. This, however, 
IS not enough The crucial question is how to 
generate a new demand for family planning 
which may be met from within or outside the 
programme. Here, it is the development strategy 
that needs to be suitably modified in order to 
bnng mto operation its hnkages with the 
generation of fertihty dechne In the final 
analysis, it is a question of modification of 
motivations that lead couples to undertake 
excessive procreation These hnkages are 
embedded m the pohtical, social and economic 
fields that condition behaviour of mdividual 
couples m their family formation activity It is 
here that family welfare comes mto its own and 
should, therefore, take precedence over family 
planning which has come to be identified with 
control of fertility through modern 
contraception What we need, then, is a family 
welfare onented development strategy that 
would help to create the atmosphere for wide 
generation of attitudes favourable to family 
plannmg acceptance That means that the 
hitherto neglected social and 'human' 
component of the development process should 
receive greater attention though not necessarily 
at the cost of its economic component. 
Economic development itself needs to be 


onented m this regard to the distnbutional or 
human welfare aspects away from its exclusive 
concern with output growth It would be 
unfortunate if the ‘welfare’ content of ‘Family 
Welfare Plannmg’ contmued to suffer neglect 
as hitherto it has 

PB DESAI 
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5 The number of equivalent C C users is computed on 
the basis of the offtake of condoms, diaphragms, 
jelly or cream tubes, foam tablets by applying 
wei^ts corresponding to the quantities requued by 
an average couple m a year for complete protection 

6 Equivalent stenlizations have beeji calculated by 
Revised formula by adding the number of 
sterilization, 1/3 the number of lUCD, 1/18 the 
number of equivalent C C users and 1/9 the number 
of equivalent oral pill users 


FIELD COUNSELLING 

The term ‘Field Counsellmg’ generally refers 
to the process of professional guidance offered 
to personnel m the agencies operatmg m the 
field Field counsellmg may be related to actual 
work situations, programme development, 
mobihsation of resources or other field 
requnements Its pnmary purpose is to 
improve standards of welfare services offered 
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to the cheat system. The major tool of field 
counselling is verbal transaction, wherem a 
qualified, skilled and experienced professional 
person seeks to sensitise the counsellee 
(individual or group) to his designated role, 
and improves/enhances his job performance 
for effective service dehvery Field counselhng 
is a two way process based upon positive 
relationship between the couns^or and the 
counsellee. 

Field counselhng may be geared to mdmdual 
cases, programmes or pohcy dependmg upon 
the level of the counsellee m the adnunistrative 
hierarchy of the counsellee agency. It will have 
a quicker payoff if directed to key persons such 
as the office-bearers, executives, etc. as they 
manage the agency’s pohcies, procedures and 
programmes. Further, their motivation and 
increased receptivity for change and 
mnovation would percolate more easily to 
others at a lower level. Their mvolvement and 
positive attitude towards field counselhng is, 
therefore, highly conductive to effective work 
with adnunistrative and service personnel m the 
agency 

Field counsellmg is not merely a problem- 
onented service to be used by the agencies 
whenever difficulties anse It also has 
preventive and developmental goals Its aim 
should be to stunulate the counsellee with new 
perspectives m methods of programmmg, 
financmg, utihsmg community resources, etc 
Thus field counselhng aims not only at 
enabling individuals and groups in the 
counsellee agency to realize and use their 
potentials fully but also enables the counsellee 
agency to utihse effectively human and 
matenal resources withm the agency and the 
community The essence of field counselhng is 
a natural smcere relationship based on mutual 
respect and the faith that theimdividual has the 
potential to learn, grow and change 
Accordmg to one approach, field counselhng 
should be staff rather than hne oriented, 
involving no direct administrative 
responsibihty for work outcome. This is 
considered essential to help the field counsellor 
mamtam an mdependent status, even though 


he may be a part of the agency structure or 
mtroduced mto it through admimstrative 
sanction. His authonty is derived from his 
expertise and skills as well as the adnunistrative 
sanction. The other approach stresses that the 
field counsellor as a professional person is not 
only committed to the values and ethics of 
professional social work, but has responsibility 
for their actuahsation m practice by usmg his 
cumulative knowledge, skiUs and experiences 
as an expert. Accordmg to this approach, the 
field counsellor’s problem solvmg:and problem 
definmg tasks cannot remam completely 
neutral. 


NEED FOR FIELD COUNSELLING 

Field counselhng is the outcome of 
mcreasmg speciahsation and growing emphasis 
on staff and programme development m the 
context of an mcieasmg variety and complexity 
of social services. Voluntary agencies do not 
always have tramed personnel due to then 
traditional bias for voluntary workers, 
financial constramts and mabihty to spare their 
limited number of paid workers for trammg. 
Fbrther, wherever professionally tramed social 
workers are employed, their work load is heavy 
and they have to manage on their own, with 
little or no supervision m the agency. Under 
these circumstances, field counsellmg can be an 
mdispensable service to unprove and extend the 
quahty of professional functionmg of the 
agency staff and thereby improve the standards 
of services they render. 

FIELD COUNSELLING IN U K AND USA 

Reid counsellmg m the United Kmgdom is 
not a separate entity but is built mto the 
adnunistrative structure, as a part of the 
supervisory process The superviaon, as m the 
case of field counsellmg, is tune-bound and 
task oriented. A senior, professionally 
qualified and experienced person is usually m 
charge of a unit of junior field level workers 
He IS responsible for both staff and 
programme development. He is given 
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opportunities to sharpen his knowledge and 
skills in supervision and counselling through 
short-term advanced courses, seminars, 
workshops, etc. Field consultations are 
arranged on multi-disciplmary basis whenever 
required The admmistrative status and 
authonty in such cases have both positive and 
negative imphcations Negatively, it cannot be 
as free and neutral as m the case of a field 
counsellor who enters the agency from outside 
and has primary responsibihty of counselhng 
Further, responsibihties and accountabihty for 
programme unplementation as well as staff 
evaluation can create constraints in 
relationships with the field staff The field staff 
also may feel mhibited due to theu* position m 
the administrative hierarchy and their 
accountabihty to the supervisors The extent to 
which It becomes a problem solvmg process 
based on positive teaching-leariung relation- 
ships will depend upon the personahty, 
maturity, skill and approach of the supervisor 

In the context of spaal services m U S A , 
the term ‘Field Consultant’ has been used Its 
nature, scope and functions have been sunilar 
to those m field counselhng It has existed 
along with agency supervision Field 
consultation m social work hterature has been 
defined m different ways as an ‘area of 
practice*, a ‘skill or techmque’, ‘process or 
method’, 'a_ functional speciahty’, etc 
Admmistrative consultation as used m pubhc 
welfare services for upgradmg the field staff is 
different from case consultation offered to 
professionally trained and experienced 
supervisors, with focus on mdividual cases, 
and consultation m health services (physical 
and mental) havmg an mter-disciphnary 
approach Historically, professional mterest m 
field consultation m USA emerged m 
response to social work concerns and needs 
Pubhc welfare and medical soaal work were 
the first to show mterest m consultation The 
focus of concern m both moved from 


mdividuals to groups Field consultation has 
been sought not only for staff development but 
also for programme planning and polic> 
formulation Thus, while m public v^elfa^e, 
field consultation was related to public 
accountabihty and the need for upgradmg the 
staff through mservice traming, m hospitals, 
schools and other mstitutions, which are 
secondary settmgs, field consultation was 
primarily geared to the use of colloborative 
inter-disciplinary approach leading to 
sharpenmg of professional competence 

With practitioners in community 
organisation, field consultation has the 
pnmary objective of mtegratmg horizontal 
approach, mvolvmg coordmation between 
participatmg social welfare agencies, and 
eventually widenmg to mclude broader social 
pohcy issues, advocacy, social action, social 
plannmg, etc Thus, field consultation m 
USA has focussed on (i) casework 
consultation, (u) admmistrative consultation, 
and (ui) consultation havmg preventive, 
renewal and developmental goals of the wider 
community Case consultation has been 
offered by senior and experienced supervisors 

Manpower shortage m pubhc services, such 
as physical and mental health, contnbuted to 
development of mental health consultants 
whose pnmary task has been to provide on the 
job training and general professional 
supervision to lone professional functionanes 
and the moral support needed by most persons 
workmg with emotionally disturbed and 
mentally ill persons 

The third development has been related to 
growing awareness of the social work 
profession of the need to formulate new 
approaches to preventive and developmental 
goals 

Objectives m field consultation m U S A 
thus range from enhancmg professional 
competence and helping solve specifrc work 
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problems in relation to cases, action or 
programme development, to upgrading the 
Functioning of unequipped or under-equipped 
personnel through inservice trainmg and 
counselling 

FIELD COUNSELLING IN INDIA 

Social welfare in India has developed dunng 
the five year plans to cover a wide range of 
services directed towards the physically and the 
socially handicapped, the unadjusted and 
maladjusted and women, children and the 
elderly from the under-privileged sections of 
society The emphasis now is on preventive and 
developmental services in addition to 
improving the curative and rehabihtative 
services so that individuals and groups are able 
to realise their potentialities for dei^opment. 
They are implemented by Departments of 
Social Welfare at the Centre and in the States, 
the Central Social Welfare Board and State 
Welfare Advisory Boards, and voluntary 
organisations Personnel recruited for the 
purpose show a wide range. While some have 
no training in soaal work, the traming of 
others ranges from a week to a year and, m 
some cases, includes a degree course m social 
work Social workers whether fully or partially 
trained or untrained, once employed on jobs, 
are more or less on their own. There is limited 
supervision or guidance in the professional 
sense The emphasis has been more on 
inspection than on counsellmg. 

As early as in 1959, the Study Team on 
Social Welfare and the Welfare of Backward 
Classes appointed by the Planmng Comimssion 
emphasized the need for an organised field 
counselling service to voluntary agencies aided 
by the Central Social Welfare Board to ensure 
that the resources provided are” effectively 
utilised ‘ 

The Grant-in-Aid Code Committee 
appointed in 1959 by the Central Social 


Welfare Board recommended certain rmnimum 
standards to be followed by grant receivmg 
welfare agencies and strongly emphasized that 
a Held counsellmg service ^ould be developed 
for effective implementation of the minimum 
standards ^ 

The Child Care Committee, appointed in 
1960, categorically emphasized that a 
competent guidance and counselhng service 
should be created in each State consisting of 
Field Guides and Counsellors to assist the 
State’s and voluntary child welfare 
programmes ^ The Committee for Review and 
Evaluation of Programmes appointed in 1964 
reemphasized the need for counsellmg services 
to promote the programmes of welfare 
agencies, and to ensure their continuous 
improvement It further suggested that a panel 
of consultants should be formed to advise the 
Board on its expanding programmes and 
services ^ These recommendations were further 
supported by the Study Team of the Central 
Social Welfare Board in 1969. It stated that m 
the absence of an adequate inspecting 
machmery combined with the lack of a field 
counselling service, periodic and regular visits 
to the agencies so essential for their contmumg 
and effective development could not be 
possible.^ In 1973, the Central Social Welfare 
Board appointed a Committee for Pilot 
Project on Field Counsellmg Service A time- 
bound pilot project in field counselling was 
instituted in two distncts of Maharashtra. 

The Committee inter aha recommended 
necessary measures (i) to develop a field 
counselling service m a phased manner, (u) to 
develop criteria for selection of a few States m 
mitiating Geld counsellmg ser^ce and recruit 
personnel for training; (m) to develop a 
cumculum for a year’s intensive supervised 
trammg m Geld counselhng m collaboration 
with selected schools of social work (a course 
structure was also suggested); (iv) to develop a 
cadre of Geld counsellors with post-graduate 
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professional degrees m social work with a 
minimum of S to 10 years of experience in 
teachmg and/or field practice, and m addition 
having a year’s mtensive trauung m field 
counsellmg with field practice, (v) to evolve a 
clear pohcy of recruitment of potential field 
counsellors for (a) post-graduate traming in 
social work and (b) mtensive one year training 
m field counselling, (vi) to evolve and mamtam 
a workable ratio of field counsellors to the 
number of counsellee agencies and the staff 
therem to ensure specified standards and 
quahty of field counsellmg service, (vii) to 
undertake ongoing research regarding 
effectiveness of field counselhng service 

The field counselling project thus 
represented culmination of earlier 
recommendations It was therefore seen as an 
unportant step m the development of field 
counselhng service m India* However, its 
recommendations are yet to be implemented 

OBJECTIVES AND FU^ICnONS 

The objectives of field counsellmg service 
are (i) to mcrease or supplement knowledge, 
understandmg and skills, (u) to improve the 
abihty for mdependent problem solvmg, (m) to 
mcrease effective mter-relationships, and (iv) 
to improve and augment organisational 
functioning and services 

Some of the functions of field counsellmg 
are* (i) to study the auns and objectives of 
counsellee agencies, determme their relevance 
to emergmg commumty needs and enable them 
to evolve modifications, changes and/or 
eiqiansion of their existmg services, (u) to assess 
each agency’s level of functionmg m term of 
service implementation accordmg to the 
required minimum standards, and mamtam or 
raise its performance This may be m relation 
to the development of new objectives, pohcies, 
procedures, finance, coordmation, etc ; (m) to 
develop a clearmg and mformation ceQ at 


Central, State and distnct level to collect 
mformation regardmg different types of 
programmes and procedures for obtammg 
grants, trammg facilities, etc , and to develop a 
hbrary of kandard books, resource matenal 
for specific services, reports, etc , (iv) to 
develop mservice and/or refresher courses, 
workshops, etc , m collaboration with the 
schools of social work, and (v) to study 
emergmg needs and gaps m services at 
national. State and local levels and mdicate the 
possible dnections for future programmes 

ROLE OF FIELD COUNSELLOR 

The field counsellor is expected to combine 
the roles of a change agent and enabler and a 
process expert As change agent and enabler, 
his role is ‘neutral’, while as a process expert, 
he seeks to strengthen the counsellee to 
undertake his responsibilities effectively In 
both, the emphasis is on modification of 
attitudes and behaviour as well as on imparting 
knowledge and skills Further, his role as 
perceived by hun and by others (counsellee as 
well as admmistration) is hkely to be action- 
onented, particularly m situations where 
concrete targets are expected Under such 
circumstances, his effective functionmg tends 
to be measured m terms of quantitative results 
As a sensitive teacher and a leader, the field 
counsellor should relate his counsellmg skill to 
his understandmg of the counsellee’s ego 
functioning, his social and educational 
background and the sub-culture of the 
mstitutional settmg m which he operates The 
mdividual counsellor’s role model is hkely to 
be influenced by his methodological trammg, 
field of practice, professional unage, the 
demands of the required situation and the 
conceptual models he has incorporated 
professionally and temperamentally Further, 
It will also determme the choice of the 
mtervention model, such as study-diagnosis- 
treatment (clmical model), analyse-identify- 
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teach (educational model), or study-control- 
prevent (community model). A^am, any 
change occurmg from the counsellmg process 
would affect all parts of the social system It is, 
therefore, essential to visuahse the total impact 
rather than the impact upon the mdividual 
counsellee The Held counsellor is expected to 
clanfy contmually his role m negotiating and 
maintammg the counsellmg relationships at a 
level beneficial to the counsellee, the counsellee 
agency and ultimately to the chent systems In 
short, the field counsellor’s role is (i) to 
clanfy, analyse or mterpret problems and 
situations, (ii) to reinforce, corroborate or 
validate the counsellee’s strategies, (ui) to 
mform, supplement or advise m relation to 
speafic tasks; and (iv) to motivate, facilitate or 
change the counsellee’s level of mvolvement 
One role does not preclude the others though 
m reality he may place more stress on one at 
any time dependmg upon the ^counselling 
situation and the counsellee 

METHODS OF FIELD COUNSELLING 

Methods of field counselling vary depending 
upon the counsellmg situation and whether the 
unit of counsellmg is an individual or a group. 
Some of the prmciples of social work methods 
are used and the process of growth m the 
counsellee system is almost smular to that 
found m the chent system with the difference 
that the field counsellor is de aling with 
colleagues or associates having their- own 
independent status and role in the 
administrative hierarchy and bound by the 
constraints of the agency’s objectives, pohcies 
and procedures It is further influenced by 
whether it is chent/counsellee centred case 
counselling or counsellee/programme centred 
administrative counselling. In administrative 
counselling, the counsellor does not have direct 
contact with the chent system His effect upon 
them will depend upon his competence, 
relationship and influence on service dehvery 


through his counselling. In case-counselling the 
field counsellor should be conversant with the 
dynamics of the specific case situations 
(problem, case, mter-relationships, etc ) while 
m admmistrative counsellmg he needs to be 
equipped to enable the counsellee/counsellee 
agency evolve catena of effective standards of 
service, coordmation, etc. 

Both in the use of mdmdual as well as group 
counsellmg methods, there is a pr eliminar y 
stage mvolvmg preparatory meetmgs with the 
admmistrative personnel, the service personnel 
or a combmation of both. This is essential not 
only for effective staff and admmistrative 
mvolvement from mception but for co ntinuing 
communication between the two. 

THE GROUP METHOD 

The greatest, advantage of the first of the two 
methods, namely, the group counsellmg 
method is its potential for change m the 
participants’ mter-relationships and attitudes 
throu^ interaction within the group and 
mteraction of the group with the counsellor. 

Consideration of the size of the group, 
number of sessions, and duration of each, 
place, tune, etc , are unportant aspects of 
structuring the field counselhng programme 
with a group at any level. Unhke the mdmdual 
method, the group method makes greater 
demands* on staff-tune to be set aside from the 
normal tasks of carrying the agency’s 
programmes Hence, precision m detailed 
programming is required so that it does not 
mterfere with norm^ staff functu.mng 

Group sessions may be tasks or situations 
onented to general considerations involving 
exchange of mformatidn, expenences, etc. A 
short-term group is small and homogeneous 
and may have S to 15 sessions on once a week 
basis to examme, for example, a common 
problem. The objectives of the group sessions 
here would be to examme the factors 
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contnbuting to the situation and amve at 
quick workable solutions Attendance of all 
the members at all sessions is unportant 

Long-term groups are large and have more 
than IS sessions, once a week or less often 
Regulanty of attendance of all the participants 
IS not absolutely necessary as the focus is on 
consideration of repetitive and contmumg 
problems An example is of a monthly meeting 
of the mqiectorate staff of the State Welfare 
Advisory Board with the field counsellor to 
discuss certam problems related to their 
specific distncts, and exchange mformation 
and ideas about the iimctiomng of specific 
programmes m the distncts under then- 
supervision 

Effective use of field counselhng with a 
group IS greatly dependent upon stnct 
adherence to the time set aside and structurmg 
m advance of the contents of discussions m 
each session In both short-term and long-term 
groups, the same group process occurs duimg 
each session as well as over the total penod of 
counselhng This process mcludes (i) mitial 
warmmg up phase, (u) problem focused phase, 
and (m) endmg phase The field counsellor 
must ensure that the group passes through all 
the phases to ensure effective teachmg-leammg 
experience 

In the mitial warmmg up phase, success of 
field counselhng depends upon the effeaive 
handhng of this phase. It marks the begmnmg 
of mteraction withm the group and between 
the group and the counsellor It is a testmg out 
phase m which cunosity, feeling of anxiety, 
resistance, etc are expressed The counsellee, 
durmg this phase needs help to adapt to new 
leanung situations and to a new counsellor 

The second, the problem solvmg phase, is 
charactensed by (a) slianng of work problems, 
anxieties, guilt, ambivalence, (b) reality testmg 
through group process and through the 
counsellor imrrormg smular situations and 
problems to give a clear perspective to the 


counsellee, and (c) problem sohing through 
the process of identification with each other, 
and with the counsellor who is in a position to 
use positively techniques of counsellmg such as 
advice, suggestions, clarifications, assessment 
of the group process, results achieved, etc 

The thud phase, the ‘ending phase', is 
detemuned by the type of counsellee group 
For example, it is most clear-cut m task- 
onented time bound groups m which specific 
problems are identified for quick solution In 
group situations mvolvmg clearmg of problems 
and situations through administrative 
interventions or requiring complex 
motivational and behavioural change, it is 
likely to be prolonged The endmg phase, 
under any situation, is marked by the 
counsellor enabhng the counsellee to review 
and assess the counsellmg process and the 
benefits denved 

INDIVIDUAL METHOD 

The mdividual method of field counsellmg is 
primarily based on one to one relationship Its 
major objective is to give guidance to the 
counsellee with his mdividual problems 
However, it passes through the same phases as 
m group method and requires the same skill of 
enabhng the mdividual counsellee to pass 
through each phase The nature of the 
counsellor-counsellee relationship is more 
mtense, and may even lead to a type of chent- 
worker relationship m the hands of an 
mexpenenced counsellor The didactic aspect 
of the relationship is, therefore, extremely 
important The skill m use of case or group 
method greatly depends upon the counsellor’s 
mterest, training and experience. The 
individual method provides greater opp- 
ortunity for discussions m depth of counselhng 
content and can be of great help m developmg 
msights mto the processes of attitudmal and 
behavioural modifications and changes The 
mdividual method could also be helpful with 
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personnel at executive level, such as directors, 
superintendents, etc , to review critically 
concepts pninanly concerned with human 
relationships and thereby help improve the 
emotional climate in the work settmg; to 
attend to individual staff problems mterfenng 
with their effective functionmg; to gam speafic 
technical competence in relation to 
admimstration and programme development; 
and to understand and accept one’s own 
attitudes and behaviour as means to creative 
staff and programme development. 

REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD FIELXl 
COUNSELLOR 

Successful field counselhng depends on the 
personahty, attitude, knowledge and skill of 
the counsellor and the psychological 
atmosphere that he is able to generate to 
negotiate modifications or change.^ A 
counsellor mtervenes m the workmg of the 
agency positively and purposefully The one 
who probes, passes judgements, questions and 
advises, is hkely to have difficulty m being 
accepted Estabbshmg a climate conducive to a 
positive relationship is therefore a pre-requisite 
to effective counselhng process. 

The counsellor should be a mature person, 
with a broad outlook, wide mterest and 
sensitiveness to the behavioural pattern and 
needs of the persons and organisations he deals 
with. These quahties are essential for the 
development of a positive relationship which is 
an indispensable tool, in addition to 
knowledge and counselhng s kill - 

A field counsellor should have faith in 
voluntaiy and State action, and their capacity 
to render social welfare services effectively. 
Similarly, smce more and more social welfare 
programmes are developed under govern- 
mental agencies, the counsellor should be m a 
position to offer consultancy to them as well 

A field counsellor is a dynamic and 


constructive leader, with keen sensitivity to the 
coummumty’s needs, feeliitgs and attitudes of 
the counsellee/client and the capacity to 
stunulate the counsellee/counsellee agency and 
the community to work towards goals 
estabhshed through mutual and continued 
mteraction between the two. He should be a 
catalytic agent of planned change. 

Effective field counselhng requires that the 
counsellor has knowledge of relevant social 
welfare activities, minimum standards for their 
development, other social services at national. 
State and local levels, and field counsellmg 
techniques and concepts related to 
administration, roles, and systems These 
requirements are not generally available m one 
person, but he should be aware of their need 
and stnve to mcorporate them 

The field counsellor should contmually base 
his counselling process on first hand 
knowledge of problems and situations, 
through systematically planned field visits and 
discussions with service personnel at all levels. 
This IS essential to avoid the danger of makmg 
the counselhng process dependent just on 
academic knowledge of theones and concepts 

ADVANTAGES 

A comprehensive field counselling service 
can provide an unif^g base to social welfare 
services m India throu^ a common approach 
and philosophy and the requisite skills The 
number and levels of personnel mvolved in 
implementmg social welfare services and the 
pattern of their mitial selection and trammg 
have been uneven. The possibihties of all 
havmg professional trammg m social work 
through a core curriculum m social work 
education is neither practical nor financially 
viable. However, their performance can be 
more effectively upgraded and sharpened 
through a contmumg programme of field 
counsellmg based on long-term, positive 
relationship with field counsellor. 
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Considering that the majority of service and 
administrative personnel have been m the field 
for many years, their functionmg is hkely to be 
highly crystalhsed m approach, attitudes and 
behavioural pattern A Held counsellor 
competent in counselhng skills combmed with 
years of expenence m field practice and 
expertise would be an excellent catalytic agent 
of change 

DIFHCULTIES 

The profession of social work in India is 
young compared to the services, so are 
professional social workers as compared to the 
voluntary and paid workers unplementmg 
them In a country where age and seniority 
count, the young field counsellor emergmg 
from a profession not yet established will have 
to prove his effectiveness to be accepted by the 
counsellee, often semor m age and expenence 

The existing cadre of mspectorate sta£f m 
social welfare services has job onented short- 
term msenace trainmg However, they lack 
supervised expenence in skill or knowledge 
mput Whatever supervision they may have 
had IS admmistrative and related to then 
accountabihty for achievement of required 
quantitative targets Hence their growth on the 
job IS rarely related to their potentials Agam, 
the bureaucratic system withm which they 
operate tends to be restnctive, giving hmited 
scope to explonng, expenmentmg and 
innovatmg Hence, the majonty perform their 
functions m a routme manner Considenng 
that all are not temperamentally suited to make 
the best possible use of mservice trainmg, a 
carefully planned admission process will have 
to be evolved to select those who can benefit 
most from the trammg programme m field 
counselhng 

Development of an effective field 
counselling programme presupposes a 
contmuuig relation and creative dialogue 
between the schools of social work and 


admmistrators It would require a conscious 
effort by both based on understandmg of each 
other as partners m the task of developing the 
field services 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

Field counselhng service m India is still 
primarily at the conceptual level and is hkely to 
face the problem of identity m relation to 
professional social work, counselhng and 
admmistration Further, its role model as well 
as commonly accepted professional unage 
remams to be evolved Hence, there is the 
problem of operational differentiation m term 
of Its status, role and areas of performance 
Field counsellors are often eiqiected to have 
multiple responsibihties, leadmg to role 
confusion both on the part of the counsellor 
and the counsellee 

Though the field counsellor is considered to 
have the twm role of change agent and process 
expert, his temperament and exposure will 
greatly deteimme the role he can play most 
effectively Another problem is related to his 
entry and position vis-a-vis the counsellee 
system It will be essential to have a clear 
understandmg of how this will be reflected 
when the field counsellor is a part of the 
counsellee system or when he enters from 
outside This aspect needs to be carefully 
observed under both situations to nummise the 
disequihbnum his entry is bound to create and 
gam a clear perspective of the manner m which 
It can be best handled A careful consideration 
IS required of the extent to which the 
counsellor’s relationship with the counsellee 
should be mfluenced by his authority and 
admmistrative and supervisory accountabihty, 
and how and where a Ime may be drawn 
between the two for the effective functionmg 
of the counsellor 

The followmg questions may be raised to 
highli^t some of the relevant issues and 
concerns regardmg educational preparation 
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and mservice training for the field counseUor: 
(i) Are there special aptitudes, abihties and 
personahty characteristics required of a field 
counsellor^ If so, what’’ (u) Which interaction 
model IS most useful m counselling— chnical, 
educational or community orgamsation? (m) 
Should all field counsellors be chmcally framed 
and expenenced? If so, when and how should 
such counsellors be given the required 
knowledge and skills related to admmistrative 
action, social planning and social pohcy, etc.? 
Is chnical framing essential m the context of the 
Indian situation of mass problem? If chnical 
exposure is considered necessary, how best can 
It be developed to give a deeper understandmg 
of self and others? (iv) What should be the 
most appropnate organisation to impart such 
exposure and at what staged (v) Would it not 
be more realistic at the present stage of 
development of the social work profession to 
synchromse graduate and under-graduate 
professional training m social work with an 
advanced one year course m field counselhng 
rather than merely concentrate on an advanced 
course m field counselhng^ (vi) What should be 
the proportionate weightage between acadeimc 
mstruction, supervised field work and research 
participation m a programme of field counsell- 
mg'7 (vu) To i^at extent a combmation of 
‘genenc’, 'specialization’ or either, be realistic 
m a programme of framing for field counsellors 
m the Indian context? 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The basic knowledge and skills of 
professional social work transferable and 
relevant for field counsellors are knowledge of 
human growth and development, the effects of 
stress on social functioning, mter-relationships 
between an mdividual’s problems emerging 
from non-satisfaction of basic human needs, 
knowledge regarding social resources, social 
plannmg, skills m the mdividual, group and 
commumty processes, plannmg and evalua- 


tion, and skill in purposeful use of self in 
problem solving tasks. These skills and 
knowledge are relevant to all social work 
activities. In addition, the field counsellor 
should have knowledge of structure of 
counsellee system, of social system theories, of 
social roles m relation to vanous professional 
sub-cultures. Knowledge and skills regardmg 
supervision, mservice training and 
admmistration are equally unportant. This 
training may be imparted through a 
combmation of mservice training workshops, 
seminars, etc., m collaboration with schools of 
social work as well as through deputation of 
selected personnel to regular post-graduate 
trainmg m professional social work. 

Some field counselling may be built mto 
post-graduate training m professional social 
work. However, the objective should be, 
niainly, to give an eiqiosure by way of offenng 
It as an mtroduction course and not to develop 
competence m fidd counselhng. 

The course content m fidd counselling 
should have academic, supervised fidd practice 
and research components. A faculty group m 
each school of social work should carefully 
explore and assess its capaaty to devdop a 
course m fidd counselling on the basis of the 
faculty’s competence to offer the above three 
components effectivdy 

MANUM DESAl 
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FINANCING SOCIAL WELFARE 
SERVICES 

From times immemorial, human societies 
have been supporting social welfare services 
During the early days, the people and the State 
raised or gave funds for community kitchens, 
planting trees for shade, building dnnking 
water stalls, construction of roads and 
undertaking relief measures for the poor In 
modem tunes, the Financing of social welfare 
has to be viewed in the context of the scope of 
social welfare 

Social welfare services have been conceived 
in the five year plans to mean services for such 
weaker and vulnerable sections of the 
community who cannot take advantage of 
existing social and other services because of 
certain handicaps — physical, mental and 
social — or whose needs require the 
organisation of special services for then 
development and well-being Thus social 
welfare services include welfare of children, 
women, the handicapped, and the aged and 
mfirm from the vulnerable sectons of society 
Social welfare services are additive and 
supplementary to other social services for the 
development of human resources such as 
health, education, nutrition, housing, etc 
Although the term social welfare can be viewed 
m the wider context of maximising the welfare 
of all persons m society, handicapped and 
others, for the purposes of this article, social 


welfare has been pnmanly used in the limited 
sense m which it is used in the Plans due to 
non-availability of data on social welfare 
components m other sectors of the Plan 

SOURCES OF FINANCING 

Social welfare services may be financed from 
the following sources 

(i) Chanty by individuals giving assistance 
in kmd or cash to orphans, widows, the 
poor, the handicapped, etc , by an 
individual out of his income or by 
providing free labour required for socid 
welfare programmes 

(ii) Funds raised by organised groups, 
voluntary agencies, cooperatives, 
rehgious, pnvate and pubhc chantable 
trusts, donations, etc 

(in) Subscnptions, mterest, fees, grants-in- 
aid, etc 

(iv) Government revenues 

(a) Central Government, 

(b) State Government, 

(c) Local bodies such as corporations, 
municipalities and Panchayats 

(v) Incentive of tax concession for funds 
used for social welfare and rural 
development. 

(vi) Funds estabbshed by the Government 
such as the National Children's Fund. 

(vn) Assistance from United Nations and 
other international agencies, foreign 
aid, etc 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Due to the higher pnonty accorded to other 
sectors in the development plans, the pubhc 
sector allocations for social welfare have been 
less than 0 5 per cent It is in this context of 
very bmited governmental commitment of 
funds, that the community has to raise 
resources necessary for organising social 
welfare services The content of services, the 
mputs of finances and the methods used may 
vary from time to time, from community to 
community, and from service to service The 
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need for larger finance for social welfare has 
also arisen because of the use of techniques of 
social work to help individuals, groups or the 
community to diagnose their own problems 
and to help them to try to solve the problems 
themselves. 

Communities raise funds when there is a felt 
need or a common danger or a threat, may be 
from flood, epidemic, war, fire, etc. C^h, 
voluntary labour and matenals are contnbuted 
for such causes even by the poorest 
communities. One of the pre-requisites for 
raising funds by a community is that its 
purpose is based on the felt needs Another 
pnncipal pre-reqnisite is that dependmg on the 
project for which funds are sought to be 
raisi^, project plannmg is done by the 
community itself or m close cooperation and 
consultation with the majority of the members 
of the community or those members who 
matter in the community. Thud pre-requisite is 
that programmes are implemented by the 
community itself. 

Social welfare services have also been 
supported through small efforts of mdividuals 
who donate regularly for the mamtenance, 
trainmg, education and lehabihtation of 
orphans, widows and mnrm persons. 

There are different considerations for 
contnbutmg to social causes mcluding social 
welfare. Some of these are; 

(i) Religious considerations: Among the 
Hmdus, for instance, one gives chanty with a 
view to (a) attamuig Moksha; (b) pleasmg 
certam deities so as to wash away one’s sms, to 
seek favours or to avoid mvitmg wrath. Among 
the Muslims, there is a system of Zakat, 
Sadakka and Khairat Similarly, the Chnstians 
are ordamed by their rdigion to donate for 
chanty. 

(u) Social considerations: Some people give 
to keep up the ideal of responsible citizenship. 
Sometimes, commitment to a cause is due to 
personal expenence with a handicapped person 
m the fandy or leammg or experiencmg a 
social problem. Some contributions are made 
for a social cause to avoid its misuse by 
unscrupulous heirs or relations 


(ill) Personal considerations: Some of the 
personal considerations for making 
contnbutions are: existence of traditions of 
chanty m one’s family or caste; pleasing 
fnends, relatives, colleagues, etc ; gettmg an 
opportunity of meeting ’very important 
persons’ and becommg ‘popular’, saving on 
income tax, etc 

Some of the reasons for poor fund-raising 
for social welfare activities are: (i) improper 
programme plannmg and/or accounting; (ii) 
out-moded methods of work of an 
organisation; (m) poor morale of the staff and 
lack of adequate education, (iv) poor or 
hmited contacts with potential donors; (v) lack 
of imagmation m identifying new sources and 
methods for fund-raising, and (vi) over- 
emphasis on cash resources and not reahsmg 
the value of donations m kmd or voluntary 
services. 

METHODS OF FUND RAISING 

Outmoded social welfare programmes and 
methods of financing result in poor availabihty 
of resources for social welfare activities. There 
IS a need for devising new methods of raismg 
resources for voluntary social welfare. Some of 
these are mdicated below: 

(i) Campaigns: Though some voluntary 
organisations launch annual campaigns for 
raismg funds, there is no system under which 
the whole community is mvolved. In the 
Umted States, Canada and other western 
countnes, coipmunity chests are organised 
every year under which a registered 
organisation is engaged mamly m collectmg 
funds from the commumty for social welfare 
programmes organised by Afferent ^encies in 
the community. Every social wel&e agency 
does not have to raise its own resources; rather. 
It must concentrate on organismg welfare 
services. It is required to submit a statement of 
Its programmes and moneys requued for the 
next year The funds are raised by people 
specially quahfied for this purpose. This helps 
m economismg on admmistrative expenditure 
and orgamsational efforts for fund-raismg 
The community chest,has also the advantage of 
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emotional involvement of the entire 
community m mamtammg welfare services in a 
community Regular flow of funds to social 
welfare organisations through the community 
chest helps m contmuity of programmes and 
job security to the staff, besides avoiding 
duplication 

(ii) Lotteries and Raffles Some 
organisations have a system of running lotteries 
or organising raffles for raising funds Several 
State Governments are now running lotteries to 
raise resources for various purposes including 
welfare services. 

(ill) Income Generating Activities through 
Industries One of the methods of financing 
social welfare programmes and creating a sense 
of self-reliance among the beneficiaries is 
organismg training-cum-production centres 
This has been successfully tned under the title 
'Goodwill Industnes’ m North Amenca under 
which the organisation collects unserviceable 
houshold articles and gadgets which after bemg 
sorted out are renovated and polished by 
handicapped persons and then are sold to 
those who cannot afford to buy new ones 
Similarly, several voluntary organisations in 
India have organised socio-economic projects 
of income generation for the beneflcianes of 
the welfare programmes 

(iv) Other methods The other methods which 
are comparatively new for raising funds for 
social welfare include (a) contribution of bank 
interest (paisa component only) at the end of 
each month by agreeable account holders at 
the request of an organisation; (b) utihsmg 
funds of Wakfs, temples, trusts, etc, (c) 
sponsorship of childern under which 
mdividuals or organisations pay regularly the 
cost of mamtenance of children, (d) organising 
fetes, carvmals, tambolas, etc, and (e) 
organising matches, cultural evenings, 
community kitchens, etc. 

The desue to help the less fortunate 
members or those m need is found m all 
societies All rehgions enjom chanty and 
welfare and place a high premium on the act of 
helpmg and doing good to others The 


3 ‘'9 

commonly held belief that God a]wa\<i keep', 
the doors of heaven open to those uho are 
endowed with the quality of chantv and 
helpmg others has given nse to philanthrop\ 
Religious institutions are often engaged in 
welfare work Their activities are facilitated 
through endowments and offerings, 
donations, etc , received from time to time 

TEMPLES AND TRUSTS 

Large funds often running into seseral 
crores of rupees are collected annually b> 
temples and rehgious trusts For a long time, 
there was little control of the community on 
the utilisation of the mcome of these temples, 
nor did the community often thmk of utilising 
these funds for charitable purposes There is 
now a growing trend towards community 
control on the income of temples and its 
utihsation for social welfare purposes In some 
States, the income of temples and their 
admmistration has been brought under the 
provisions of legislation and funds are utilised 
for educational purposes, welfare services, 
etc Very often, however, the traditional 
concept of custodial care governs the welfare 
services financed from such funds Some of the 
temple trusts hke the Tirumala Tirupati 
Devasathanams Trusts have huge eammgs, a 
part of which is used for technical and general 
education programmes, mcludmg those at 
college and university level, and for welfare 
institutions, etc 

Others like the Jagannath Temple at Pun, 
too have sizable earnings Unfortunately, 
dunng the last three decades, it has not been 
possible to assess the total income and assets of 
all these temples and trusts throughout the 
country Since social welfare should pnmanly 
be the concern of a community, it will be m the 
mterest of the poor and the downtrodden if 
plans and programmes were prepared to assess 
and utilise temple funds for social welfare 
programmes 

PUBLIC TRUSTS IN MAHARASHTRA 

Under the Public Trusts Act, 1950, the 
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Government of Maharashtra has appointed a 
Chanty Commissioner with a view to ensunng 
better utilisation of funds. The trusts 
constituted for social, chantable and religious 
purposes have been brought under the purview 
of the Chanty Commissioner All such 
associations/institutions are required to submit 
to the Charity Commissioner theu* annual 
reports and statement of accounts According 
to the Directones (volumes I and II) pubhshed 
by the Chanty Commissioner there were 71,773 
trusts registered with the Charity 
Commissioner on 31 March 1976* This 
included 15,264 societies registered under the 
Societies Registration Act. Accordmg to the 
information collected from the office of the 
Charity Commissioner, Bombay, up to 31 
March 1981 there were more than 8<S,000 trusts 
registered m Maharashtra The Directory of 
the greater Bombay and suburban districts, 
published in 1979 (volume I) and m 1980 
(volume II) indicate that there were 11,650 
trusts m greater Bombay and suburban distncts 
as on 31 December 1980 and their total mcome 
from immovable and movable properties was 
to the tune of Rs 54 64 crores 


CHARITY AMONG THE MUSLIMS 

Giving chanty and helping the poor, the 
disabled, victims of circumstances, etc. is one 
of the basic tenets of Islam Zakat, Sadakka 
and IQiairat are important forms of voluntary 
chanty given by individuals as an embodiment 
of their gratitude to God Zakat funds are to 
be used for imparting learning, promotion of 
education, organising free kitchens, buUdmg 
roadside drinking water stalls, shelters, 
mosques, madarasa (religious education 
centres), orphanages, hospitals, and bndges 

The practice of creating wakf (trust) started 
very early among the Muslims The Central 
Wakf Council was established in December 
1964 It consists of 20 members nommated by 
the Union Minister in charge of Wakfs who is 
also the ex-officio chairman of the Council 
The Central Wakf Council denves its income 
from contnbutions from State Wakf Boards to 


the extent of 1 per cent of these mcomes and 
government grants for the development of 
urban wakf properties According to Annual 
Report of the Central Wakf Council for the 
year 1978-79, the income of the Council from 
contnbutions from State Wakf Boards was Rs 
1 66 lakhs and from government grants Rs 
30 06 lakhs Income from other sources such as 
payment of loan, interest from bank deposits, 
etc was Rs 1 53 lakhs. The total income was 
Rs 33 25 lakhs while the total expenditure was 
Rs 21 19 lakhs which included Rs 88,000 on 
scholarships to students and Rs. 19 lakhs as 
loans to State Wakf Boards for development 
of wakf properties. Government grants for the 
development of wakf properties were 
distnbuted to 6 old and 6 new projects The 
Central Government also gave Rs 80 lakhs as 
grants-in-aid during 1974-75 to 1978-79 for a 
revolving development fund in the Council for 
flnancing project of development of urban 
wakf properties The entire amount was 
advanced to 21 projects in 9 States.^ 


OTHER COMMUNITIES 

Other religious communities in India such as 
Chnstians, Parsis, Buddhists and Sikhs are 
well-known for their concern for the 
community and contributions for social 
welfare programmes. A number of Christian 
churches have organised social welfare services 
which serve the Chnstians as well as members 
from other communities A large number of 
schools, colleges, hospitals, institutions for the 
aged and infirm, creches, orphanages, leprosy 
centres, etc are run by Chnstian Missions with 
funds largely collected from the chnstian 
community in India and abroad One of the 
important contnbutions made by the Young 
Men’s Chnstian Association in India was the 
Marthandum Rural Development Project m 
South India. The Delhi School of Social Work 
which IS now a Department of Social Work in 
the Delhi Univensty owes its existence to the 
funds donated by the Young Women’s 
Chnstian Association in India 

The Parsi Panchayat, Bombay, is a fine 
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example of community participation for the 
welfare and development of the Parsi 
community Accordmg to the statement of 
accounts of the Parsi Panchayat, Bombay, for 
the penod endmg 31 December 1980, the total 
mcome of the Panchayat was Rs 68 94 lakhs 
The value of the total assets of the Panchayat 
(on 31 December 198(1) was about Rs 7 83 
crores The expenditure mcurred on various 
programmes was Rs SI 21 lakhs The 
programmes and activities of the Panchayat 
mclude rehef of poverty, runmng educational 
and technical institutions and colleges and 
hostels for boys and girls, organismg health 
services, undertakmg housmg projects and 
supportmg cultural and hteraiy activities m the 
colonies 

Among the Sikhs there is a strong 
motivation for raismg funds for financmg 
activities hke langars (free common kitchens), 
educational mstitutions and social welfare 
measures The Khalsa Dewan and the 
Shromani Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Ckimmittee, bodies constituted to admmister 
Sikh shrmes of historical importance, have 
large funds which are bemg utihsed for 
financing social welfare programmes 
Similarly, the Jams raise funds for financmg 
social welfare activities not only for the Jams 
but also for the members of other 
communities 


RESOURCES OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Chanty has always been given a high place m 
the cultural hentage and social system m India 
With the development of social services, new 
approaches have developed for the solution of 
social problems from chanty to organised 
programmes of self-help and rehabihtation of 
persons m need The collection of funds for 
social welfare activities by voluntary agencies 
has undergone a change Donations from 
Zammdars (landlords) are not available after 
the abohtion of the Zammdan system, 
mdustnahsts are less prone to contnbute large 
funds because of heavy taxation, religion, too, 
IS no longer a strong force to give chanty The 


higher cost of living makes it difficult for 
agencies to run even the existing services with 
normal resources Further, with the 
development of social work methods, the cost 
of services m terms of trained staff, equipment, 
accommodation, etc has increased Funds 
raised m the community are now bemg shared 
by a larger number of agencies 

A study of the mcome patterns of about 
6,(XX) voluntary orgamsations undertaken in 
1965-66 reveals that dunng the penod 1953 to 
1961, the average total income of the agencies 
went up to Rs 14,752 m 1961-62 as agamst Rs 
13,402 m ±e year 1953-54 The percentage of 
mcome by way of State Government grants has 
been showmg a declme and the grant of the 
Central Government has been showmg an 
upward trend The Central Social Welfare 
Board’s grants met 2 40 per cent of the 
resources of the agencies m 1953-54 but this 
percentage went up to 17 40 m 1961-62 On an 
average, resources of the agencies from the 
Central Social Welfare grant has been 8 54 per 
cent There seems to be some truth m the 
observation made generally about drying up of 
traditional resources of voluntary agencies As 
agamst 69 per cent of resources bemg raised by 
donation in 1953-54 this figure came down to 
55 per cent m 1961-63 ^ 

A study conducted by the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Planning 
Commission (1978) on the working of aided 
voluntary agenaes m soaal welfare mdicates 
that 24 per cent of the grants were from the 
State Government, 17 4 per cent from the 
Central Social Welfare Board, 2 5 per cent 
from (Ontral Government and 1 3 per cent 
from local bodies* A study conducted by the 
author m 1966-67 also reveals similar trends 

The general behef that bulk of the income of 
voluntary agenaes is by way of grant is not well 
founded m as much as the grants from 
different sources constituted only 36 per cent 
m the sixties and 46 per cent in the seventies In 
other words, much of the resources (64 per 
cent m the sixties and 54 per cent is the 
seventies) came from either the donors, the 
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members, or the beneficiaries Therefore, 
though there is still a certain amount of 
voluntary action in raising of resources by 
social welfare institutions from the generd 
public, yet this effort is showing a decline 

As against the average total income of Rs 
13,402 in 1953-54 of 30,000 voluntary agencies 
aided by the Central Social Welfare Board, the 
average income of almost double the number 
of agencies dunng 1960-61 rose to Rs 18,370 
This came down to Rs. 14,752 during 1969-70 
In other words, as against the total income of 
Rs. 4 crores of about 3,000 agencies dunng 
1953-54, this amount went up to Rs 11 crores 
for 6,000 agencies in 1960-61 Thus, there was 
an overall increase of resources of Rs 7 crores 
during a period of eight years, with the 
doubling of the number of agencies The 
income has increased m a higher proportion 
than the proportion of increase in the number 
of voluntary agencies. Though the income per 
agency has shown an increase in absolute 
terms, because of greater responsibilities 
undertaken by voluntary agencies and the 
higher cost of services, this amount is still 
inadequate as compared to the amount they 
were raising and spending earher on their 
welfare activities Further, a declme of average 
income in 1969-70 is a cause for anxiety With 
the development of social legislation, the 
government has taken an increasing 
responsibility for statutory services.^ 

A study of the expenditure patterns of 
voluntary agencies duting 1953-61 shows that 
about three-fourths of their resources were 
spent on recurring items. Again, the 
percentage of recurring expenditure over the 
total income has shown an mcrease from 72 per 
cent in 1953-54 to 81 per cent m 1958-59.® 
Accordmg to the study of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation, however, recumng 
expenditure constituted 83.4 per cent and the 
non-recumng expenditure 16.6 per cent. The 
study also shows that 50 per cent of resources 
of organisations are spent on administration 
establishment and only 24.5 per cent on 
programme activities ^ 


The total income of all-India agencies m 
1964 had been worked out to approximately 
over Rs 7 30 crores. There was an average 
deficit of Rs. 41,187 per organisation. Further, 
66.66 per cent organisations partly met their 
expenditure through government grants, out of 
which 31 81 per cent got grants from the 
Central Social Welfare Board About 75 per 
cent of all-India organisations raised their 
mcome through donations and subscnptions. 

CONTROL ON FUND RAISING 

While many sincere workers are busy raismg 
resources for financing social welfare 
programmes through voluntary effort, there 
are some who try to take advantage of the 
charitable impulses of people for their personal 
ends. At times, the absence of proper and 
effective accounting practices may render 
difficult feedback about proper utilisation of 
funds. Collection of funds for social welfare 
purposes can be divided into the following 
three categones: (i) well-intentioned and well 
admmistered; (ii) well-mtentioned but poorly 
administered, (in) outright fraud or 
commercial enterprise in the name of welfare. 

While there is a need for encouraging 
communities to raise funds for organising 
welfare programmes, it is also necessary to 
regulate and supervise fund raising through a 
system of grantmg permission or a licence. An 
agency applymg for permission for fund raising 
should fulfil the following criteria, (i) It should 
have a definite programme of welfare services 
for the community; (u) it should have an active 
and reputed governing board/managing 
committee; (ui) it should have a realistic budget 
and a realistic system of accounting and audit 
bv a quahfied auditor, (iv) it should have the 
support of the community, (v) it should have 
been working atleast for three years; (vi) it 
should have been already raismg a certain 
amount for its early operations; (vii) it should 
be registered and non-profit makmg. 

Every agency requuing permission/licence- 
for fund raismg should file with the local 
authority on the prescribed form an 
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application giving the foUowing mformation 
(a) name under which the organisation intends 
to operate; (b) general purpose for which the 
organisation is constituted and the purpose for 
which the pubhc contnbutions are to be 
sohcited, (c) the period of tune durmg which 
and the areas where funds will be solicited, (d) 
the budget estunate for the followmg year and 
copies of the statement of accounts of the last 
three years along with a copy of registration 
certificate, and (e) other relevant mformation 
as may be necessary m this regard mdicatmg 
the amount spent on campaignmg m the 
previous year 

After an agency is registered with the 
appropriate local authonty it should submit 
every year certified copies of its statement of 
accounts mdicatmg the amount raised through 
local contnbutions and how it has been 
utilised, supported by a copy of the aimual 
report. 


FINANQNG THROUGH GRANTS-IN-AID 

In the First Five Year Plan efforts were 
made to find a framework for orgamsmg 
social welfare services based on the expenence 
of the working of voluntary orgamsations It 
was decided that (i) the responsibility for 
developing social wdfare services would by 
and large be that of voluntary agencies, (u) the 
state would give financial assistance to the 
voluntary agenaes m order to enable them to 
expand and improve their programmes, (m) 
an autonomous orgamsation known as the 
Central Social Welfare Board would be 
entrusted with the work of assistmg social 
welfare programmes through voluntary 
orgamsations. 

A massive national grants-m-aid programme 
for social welfare came mto existence m 1933 
The Board has been gjvmg assistance to around 
6,000 voluntary organisations engaged m the 
(hfferent fields of social welfare By the end of 
31 March 1981, the Board has financed social 
welfare programmes either by the voluntary 
agencies or directly by the Board itself to the 


tune of about Rs 76 crores m a penod of 
almost 27 years of its existence 

The Central Social Welfare Board’s grants- 
m-aid system is based on the following 
conditions and pnnciples (i) a \oIuntar\ 
organisation seeking assistance must be 
registered as a society, cooperative societv, 
charitable trust, etc, (ii) the organisation must 
have Its own regularly constituted managing 
committee with broad-based representation, 
(ill) the progranune of the agency should be 
within the purview of the Board, (i\) the 
agency should by and large raise at least 50 per 
cent of the funds required for the welfare 
programmes, and (v) the programmes and 
accounts of the mstitutions financed by the 
Board should be open to inspection b> a 
nommee of the Board 

Before financial assistance is sanctioned to 
an mstitution/agency it is inspected by a 
nommee of the Board who scrutinises the 
programme proposals prepared by the agency 
with reference to the background of the agency 
and makes suitable recommendations m regard 
to the amount of grant which should be 
sanctioned Grant funds are earmarked for 
speciHc programmes/items of expenditure 

Although the Board started with the fundmg 
of about 3,000 voluntary organisations in 
1953-54, about 8,000 voluntary organisations 
received assistance by 1961-62 Of about 10,000 
voluntary agencies estimated to be functioning 
m the Held of social w'elfare, the number of 
mstitutions funded by the Board was only 
5,380 m 1981 In other words, the number of 
agencies m the field of social welfare funded by 
the Board has come down instead of 
mcreasmg 

Funds made available to the Board for 
voluntary social welfare programmes under 
different categories have been increasing 
progressively from about Rs 13 8 lakhs in 
1953-54 (plan + non-plan) to around Rs 10 04 
crores m 1980-81 This means that dunng the 
penod 1953-54 to 1980-81 the funds available 
with the Board for the voluntary sector ha\e 
mcreased 125 tunes 
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GRANTS BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Social welfare programmes are also Hnanced 
by the grants-in-aid system of the State 
Governments, mostly under vanous statutes 
such as Children Act, etc. Some of the State 
Governments have evolved their own rules for 
grants-in-aid which, in many cases, are flexible 
but m some cases mterfere with the working of 
voluntary agencies In many instances, both 
the Central Social Welfare Board and the State 
Governments are financing programmes of the 
same voluntary organisations and for social 
welfare work in the same Held. There is, 
therefore, a need for reviewing the working of 
the grants-m-aid system in order to avoid 
overlapping between the work of the Board 
and the State Governments The study 
conducted by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation recommended that whereas the 
Central Social Welfare Board should give 
grants for non-statutoiy programmes, the 
State Governments would, in fulfilment of 
their statutory obligations in the field of social 
welfve, assist in developing statutory services 
only* 

IMPACT OF GRANTS-IN-AID 

Though the Board was created to develop 
social welfare programmes and to promote 
voluntary effort with a certain amount of 
flexibility, this has not been fully achieved in as 
much as it has been felt by some that the 
procedures of grants-in-aid by the Board are 
more cumbersome than even those of the 
Government * In fact, some of the voluntary 
organisations feel that it is easier to get 
assistance from the Government than from the 
Board. 

The Committee on grants-in-aid of the 
C S W B (1960) provided certam guidehnes 
for evolving a grant-in-aid code. The 
Committee also gave suggestions for 
developing field counselling services and 
worked out mmimum standards of social 
welfare services The Board has not yet 
developed field counseUing service which has 
stood in the way of implementing mmimum 


standards. Unless the grants-m-aid system is 
dovetailed with mmimum standards and field 
counselling, the funds given by the Board 
cannot be effectively utilised for developing 
social welfare programmes 

One of the problems created by over- 
emphasis on developmg social welfare services 
through voluntary organisations is that it 
results m an uneven development of social 
welfare services as grants-m-aid is dqiendent 
upon availability of voluntary organisations in 
certam areas or for some sections of the 
population Communities without voluntary 
agencies will be deprived of these services. As a 
matter of fact, the system of grants-m-aid 
should not be an end m itself It should rather 
be one of the means of developmg social 
services, but not the only means. 

Fundmg of welfare programmes alone 
does not go a long way m promoting social 
welfare programmes m the voluntary sector It 
IS sometimes said that because of the grants-in- 
aid system, voluntary organisations have, by 
and large, become dependent on government 
assistance. One of the innovations which the 
Board should have tried and for which it made 
some attempts is how best it can make 
voluntary organisations m the field of social 
welfare financially self-rehant. The mitial idea 
was that the grants-m-aid system would 
become a catalyst m generatmg local resources. 
In the mitial stages, the Board even came out 
with the idea of trymg community chests as is 
done m some of the western countries. Except 
m one or two expenments, the idea of 
community chest did not succeed. 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE PLANS 

The government has now stepped m to 
promote, develop, orgamse and implement 
welfare services apart from givmg grants to 
voluntary organisations. The scale of operation 
has mcreased with the establishment of full 
fledged ininistnes/departments at the Centre 
and the States and the growuig recognition of 
the need to finance and unplement welfare 
services. The expenditure on sodal wdfare m 
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the First Five Year Plan (1951-5Q was only 
Rs 1 96 crores (plan outlay was Rs 4 crores) 
out of the total expenditure of Rs 1,960 crores 
in vanous sectors of the plan The allocation 
for social welfare m the Sixth Plan (1980-8S) is 
Rs 271.97 crores, as arainst a total plan outlay 
of Rs 97,500 crores" This means that the 
increase m outlay on soaal welfare from the 
First Plan to the Sixth Plan is about 68 tunes 
This may appear quite substantial but an 
analysis of the proportion of outlay on social 
welfare to the total plan outlay would mdicate 
that It has remamed about 0 2 per cent m 
different plans It is true that many 
programmes m other sectors hke backward 
classes, rural reconstruction, education, 
health, nutntion and the programmes for 
employment and mcome generation of the 
poor should also be considered as fallmg withm 
the orbit of welfare. Nonetheless, allocating 
such small proportion of the national resources 
for the welfare sector m a country with a large 
mcidence of proverty and large mcidence of 
physical and social handicaps requues some 
rethmkmg about the financing of social 
welfare This is more necessary when a large 
number of social legislations are being 
implemented and resources m the voluntary 
sector and private chanty are drymg up. 

SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES 

In order to provide constitutional safeguards 
to protect and promote the mterests of the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tnbes, 
substantial funds have been allocated m the 
five year plans for this purpose The total plan 
outlay on the programmes of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tnbes and other backward 
classes m the Central and State sectors has been 
mcreasmg dunng the successive plan penod 
from Rs 30 04 crores m 1951-56 to 930 30 
crores m 1980-85.” These programmes m the 
backward classes sector are conceived as 
supplemental to the total development efforts 
to be made by the general sector of 
development for promotmg the social and 
economic well-bemg of these people. Under 


the successive plan^ Rs 322 25 crores were 
spent m this sector “ 

The major schemes for scheduled castes in 
the Central sector consisted of post-matnc 
scholarships, girls’ hostels, coaching and allied 
schemes, and aid to voluntary organisations In 
the State plans, educational programmes 
mcluded pre-matrci scholarships and stipends, 
exemptions from payment of tuition and 
examination fees, supply of books and 
stationery, mid-day meals, uniforms, etc 
Schemes for econoimc development have been 
largely m the nature of aids to individuals for 
the purchase of agricultural implements, 
bullocks, fertilisers, land reclamation and for 
takmg up village mdustnes and handicrafts In 
addition to utihsmg the normal budget of the 
States and the Central Government for vanous 
schemes of social and economic development, 
a special central additive for the scheduled 
castes’ component plan of the order of Rs 600 
crores have been provided in the Sixth Plan ” 
This amount would be utilised for economic 
and educational development, social services, 
etc 

Special programmes for tribal area 
development have also been envisaged under 
successive plan penods The tnbal sub-plan 
represents the total development effort from 
vanous sources (i) outlay from the State plan, 
(u) investment by Central ministries, (in) 
speaal Central assistance of the Mmistiy of 
Home Affaus, (iv) mstitutional finance The 
tnbal sub-plan has been m operation for 
varymg penods smce the Fifth Plan It has 
been estimated that the total financial 
mvestment m the tnbal sub-plan area dunng 
1975-78 has been over a thousand crore of 
rupees'^ Special assistance to the tune of 
Rs 470 crores has been provided m the Sixth 
Plan for the tnbal sub-plan A provision of 
Rs 200 crores has also been made for the 
North Eastern Council for the Sixth Plan 
penod ” 

NATIONAL CHILDREN'S FUND 

The Government of India constituted the 
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National Children’s Fund in March 1979, to 
give grants to voluntary organisations for 
implementuig programmes for children The 
Fund started with a contnbution of Rs One 
lakh made by the Government of India A 
donation of ^ S lakhs was received from the 
Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund. 
Contnbutions are expected from the general 
public, voluntary organisations. State 
Governments, mdustry, busmess houses, etc 
for which an appeal has been issued by the 
Prime Mmister. There has been considerable 
response to this appeal from mdmduals 
About Rs. 26 lakhs have been collected from 
sale of lYC seals and Rs. 46 lakhs by way of 
donations to the Fund The total amount m 
the Children’s Fund stood at about Rs 75 
lakhs at the end of March 1981 

PARTICIPATION OF INDUSTRIES 

Industnal houses have, in the past, given 
donations for all welfare purposes and even set 
up trusts for the purpose. There is a provision 
under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 
under which funds given by an assessee for 
chantable or social purposes upto a maximum 
of Rs 50,000 per year are exempt from mcome 
tax (to the extent of 50 per cent only). Under 
this provision, a donee agency has to get 
clearance from the concerned Commissioner of 
Income Tax on the basis of its aims and 
objects, financial position, performance, etc 
so that when it receives funds from the donor. 
It produces a copy of the exemption certificate 
from the mcome tax authonty. 

Under the provisions of Section 35 CC of the 
Income Tax Act, profits of a company if 
apphed to approved programmes of rural 
development m an area notified as a ‘rural 
area’ under the Income Tax Act are fully 
exempt from mcome tax This provision was 
mtroduced with a view to encouragmg 
industrial and mercantile houses and 
cooperatives to plough then profits mto the 
development of rural areas Section 35 CCA 
was added to the Income Tax Act under which 
funds given by the assessee to an approved 


association or institution undertaking rural 
development programmes would also be fully 
exempted from mcome tax The powers of the 
prescribed Central authonty are now being 
transferred to the State authonty 

FUNDING BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Most of the State Governments started 
takmg mterest in financing social welfare 
programmes after the Central Government 
took the mitiative m allocating funds for social 
welfare m the five year plans The Centrally 
sponsored schemes helped m making budget 
allocations m the State plans for social welfare 
Among the States Punjab spent the highest 
amount of Rs 212 lakhs on social welfare 
programmes in the Fifth Plan, followed by 
Tamil Nadu, which spent Rs 194 lakhs 
Among the Union Temtones Delhi spent the 
highest amount of Rs 111 lakhs on social 
welfare programmes during the Fifth Plan 
penod The total expenditure m the State 
sector m the Fifth Plan on social welfare was 
Rs. 15.32 crores There has been a progressive 
mcrease in Plan allocations in the State sector 
which may be largely due to acceptance of 
responsibility by the governments of statutory 
programmes for social welfare. 

In addition to plan funds being provided in 
the State sector. State Governments have also 
been running and assisting programmes of 
social welfare out of non-plan funds As a 
matter of fact, the size of non-plan funding in 
several States is larger than the plan fund. 
TTierefore, the stabihty of social welfare 
programmes and their size could be detemuned 
by considenng financial allocations in the non- 
plan sector of the State budget 

The State departments of social welfare also 
give grants-m-aid to voluntary agencies 
primarily for running programmes and 
services 

MUNICIPALITIES 

Some of the Municipal Committees and 
Mumcipal Corporations m the country have 
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also taken up social welfare programmes, 
though on a small scale. In fact, many social 
services should be local responsibihty The 
Delhi Mumcipal Corporation was the first to 
start urban commumty development projects 
This work is now being contmued under the 
reorganised Department of Community 
Services Sunilarly, urban commumty projects 
are bemg organised m other metropohtan 
cities Mumcipal Corporations have set up 
community halls/centres, readmg rooms, 
hbranes, craft classes for women, adult and 
social education centres, mght shelters, 
Balwadis, creches, etc 

PANCHAYATS 

The Gram Panchayats (village councils) 
Block Panchayat Samitis (block councils) and 
Zila Panshads (distnct councils) have also 
some responsibihties for social welfare under 
statutes govemmg Panchayati Raj mstitutions 
Though m some States there is provision for 
levy of a local tax or cess, by and large 
government funds are received for social 
welfare programmes Panchayati Raj 
enactments of State Governments provide for 
estabhshment m then junsdiction of (a) 
infonnation, community hbrary and recreation 
centres, and (b) youth organisations, Mahila 
Mandals, farmer^ clubs, etc The Gujarat 
Panchayat Act, 1961, and the Karnataka 
Village Panchayats and Local Boards Act, 
19S9, provide for constitution of social justice 
committees for securing social justice to the 
weaker sections of society It is hoped that with 
the implementation of the Report of the 
Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions 
(1978), more financial and adnunistrative 
power will devolve on these bodies m order to 
enable them to take up more programmes of 
social welfare at the local level 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

In order to assist developmg countries and 
speed up then social and economic progress, 
the United Nations and its specialised agencies 
have worked out programmes of technical 


cooperation These organisations give financial 
and technical assistance to the member 
countries through grants for projects, 
appomtment of experts, grants for seminars 
and conferences, trammg, etc The United 
Nations agencies provide assistance m the area 
of child care, social development, population 
problems, community development, social 
services, rehef and rehabihtation, i\elfare of 
the handicapped, rural development and food 
to provide work to the people 

The United Nations Children’s Fund has 
smce 1949 been givmg assistance to the 
Government of India for a vanety of social 
development programmes The World Food 
Programme contributes food for 
supplementary feedmg of pre-school children, 
pregnant women and nursmg mothers 
Similarly, World Bank has agreed to provide 
assistance for an mtegrated nutntion project m 
Tamil Nadu 

Funds for social welfare have also been 
forthcoming from the United States of 
America smce 1947, through a vanety of 
agencies such as USAID, CIP, CARE and 
other orgamsations workmg m the field of 
social devdopment 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

A Study of financmg of social welfare 
programmes shows that complete mformation 
IS not available about the size of funds spent on 
social welfare programmes and services by 
different organisations— governmental, local 
authonties, voluntary agencies, etc It is 
therefore, suggested that a comprehensive 
study may be commissioned m this regard 

Hindu and Sikh temples get 
donations/offenng of a magnitude which 
could be enough to mamtam a large number of 
social welfare mstitutions Though some of the 
States have estabhshed Devasthanam Boards 
or Departments, a lot more remams to be done 
m order to channelise Devasthanam trust funds 
for effective and purposeful social welfare 
programmes 
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On account of the interplay of a vanety of 
factors indicated earlier, contribution of 
resources from the landed class, mdustnalists, 
etc IS drying up The government has been 
budgeting higher allocations for social welfare. 
By and large, social welfare services should be 
financed by the community itself. Thus fund 
raising for social welfare has to be made more 
broad-based and effective Since the rehgious 
force behind chanty is getting weaker, more 
rational ways of finding resources from the 
donors will have to be introduced Newer 
methods of fund raising will have to be thought 
of Apart from raising financial resources from 
the community, equal importance should be 
given to mobilising resources in kmd and 
voluntary services. The free time of citizens 
may be utilised m organismg social welfare 
programmes 

The present grant-in-aid system in social 
welfare is out-dated It requires to be simpliHed 
and reonented to the needs of the modem 
times 

The government should allocate larger funds 
for social welfare as against 0.2 per cent of the 
total outlay of the five year plans for social 
welfare at present It should be at least five per 
cent 

An effort should be made to assess and pool 
all resources and to bring about necessary 
coordination m their proper utihsation. The 
allocation of government funds for social 
welfare in a given geographical area should be 
on a matching basis. 

Voluntary organisations may be assisted to 
generate their own resources through vanous 
income-generating projects, rather than 
depend merely on grants-in-aid The 
mechanism of grants-in-aid should be used 
only to develop new programmes or to improve 
and develop existing programmes and not for 
mamtenance of existing senices except those 
of a statutory nature 

The idea of community chest has not been 
given a fair tnal in this country Attempts have 
to be made to organise community chest type 
of campaigns in limited areas, where there are a 


large number of social welfare agencies ne eding 
funds. In order to create confidence among the 
public in favour of fund-raising campaigns or 
community chest, there should be a system of 
sound financial administration and regulation 
and control on fund raismg. 

The beneficiaries of welfare programmes 
should pay token fees, may be m cash, kind or 
voluntary labour for the services rendered to 
them, however small the amount may be. The 
inmates or beneficiaries of welfare mstitutions 
should, after bemg gainfully employed, be 
motivated to contribute a part of their mcome 
to the welfare institutions which were 
responsible for their social and economic 
rehabilitation. 

The newly established National Children's 
Fund should be given wide publicity 
Exemption in mcome tax should be granted to 
those who make contributions to the National 
Children's Fund The existing provisions m 
mcome tax under section 80 C and 3S CCA, 
etc may be brought to the notice of voluntary 
associations/mstitutions and the donors 

Newer ways and means of raismg funds from 
the community should be devised This could 
be done through trammg and research by the 
National Institute of Pubhc Cooperation and 
Quid Development m the methods of fund 
raismg 

D PAULCHOWDHRY 
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FOSTER CARE 

In the framework of modem social work 
practice, the term ‘foster care’ means 
essentially a service for the homeless, 
abandoned, rejected, neglected and destitute 
children, and is an mtegral part of child welfare 
programme In this sense, foster care is the 
genenc term apphed to any kmd of full-time 
substitute care of children outside their own 
home by persons other than their parents ' The 
definition given by the Child Welfare League 
of America mcorporates the essential pomts 
and gives a proper perspective to the subject 
Accordmg to this definition, foster care is a 
child welfare service which provides for a child 
substitute family care for a planned penod 
when his own family cannot care for him for a 


temporary or indefinite period and when 
adopcion is neither desirable nor feasible 

The disadvantages and deficiencies of 
institutional care are generally accepted, 
thanks to research and development in social 
sciences Increasing emphasis has been given to 
keepmg the child in a family-like setting 
through non-institutional services like 
adoption, foster care and sponsorship The 
need for the mother-figure has also given a 
momentum to family group homes like SOS 
Children’s Villages round the world 

Adoption IS the best solution for the 
homeless child who is orphaned and 
abandoned It gives a name, a legal status and a 
permanent family to a child, and meets the 
need of the childless couple for progeny But 
few children m destitution are adoptable The 
difference between adoption and foster care is, 
that one is permanent, the other may be 
temporary, one mvolves no payment, the other 
does Some long-term foster care cases do 
resuk m adoption 

Fostenng means to brmg up, to nurse, to 
promote, to encourage or chensh The modem 
concept of foster care as a child welfare service 
considers it as a temporary arrangement and a 
substitute for what should have been and 
cannot be It is only w'hen there is no hope of 
reumon with the natural family, either due to 
death or desertion, that long-term foster care, 
at time resulting in virtual adoption, is 
envisaged The two kmds of foster homes 
offered for such children needmg short-term or 
long-term care, are mdividual foster family 
homes or group foster homes known at times 
as group family homes 

HISTORY, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

The ongm and development of the organised 
type of foster care can be traced to the West 
Almost everywhere, prior to the advent of the 
industrial revolution, orphaned and 
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abandoned children were absorbed in the small 
village or caste communities or in extended 
families With rapid urbanisation following the 
mdustnal revolution and employment of 
young children in factones under abominable 
conditions, society expressed its concern 
through various measures, both social and 
legislative The large residential mstitutions 
created at that time were conceived as entirely 
self-supporting and were made independent of 
the community in which they lived Despite all 
their defects, they were the pioneers in tackhng 
the problems of unwanted children 

In the United Kingdom, the three major laws 
that improved the lot of children are the Poor 
Law Act of 1930, the Children and Young 
Persons’ Act 1933 and the Children’s Act 
1948 The Children and Young person’s Act 
passed in 1933, obliged local authorities to 
board out children committed to their care A 
subsequent amendment to the same Act made 
provision for the courts to take children under 
the age of 17 from their homes and commit 
them to the care of an adult considered a 'fit 
person’ to care for them, if found guilty of an 
offence punishable by impnsonment or shown 
to be in need of care and protection 

The passmg of Children’s Act in 1948 created 
Children’s Departments and Committees in 
local authorities and a separate Children’s 
Department of the Home Office, charged with 
overall supervision of child care nationally, and 
with specific responsibility for depnved 
children The Act was a remarkably 
progressive piece of legislation which 
revolutionised the standards of child care m 
U.K. 

FOSTERING IN U K AND USA 

The shift from institutional to individualised 
foster care was quite early and has been m 
existence from the beginnmg of the century 
when about 7,350 children were boarded out 


by Poor Law authorities in England and 
Wales ^ Till the late thirties, however, it was 
not developed as a means of caring for children 
depnved of normal home life The residential 
form of care was restncted to orphans, 
deserted children and others who were unlikely 
to be reunited with their own families Despite 
the legislation, neither the number of children 
nor the proportion of children placed in foster 
homes by local authonties in England and 
Wales was greater m 1939 than it was in 1900 
Rapid expansion was evident only by 1949 
when the number of children m foster care 
went upto 19,271 (about 35 per cent) and in 
1963 to 31,208 — more than 50 per cent of all 
the children for whom they were responsible ^ 

This increase in foster care placements 
signifies not only recognition of the 
disadvantages of institutional care but also of 
the fact that boarding out was found to be the 
least expensive method of child care both in 
money and manpower Gradually, it became a 
statutory requirement of the Children’s Act for 
local authorities to board out wherever 
possible Today, the foster home is considered 
an integral and important feature of child care 
pohcy in U K 

The ongm of foster care in U S.A as 
organised social work practice may be traced as 
far back as 1909 when a White House 
Conference proposed that every child be 
helped to promote his social being, which is 
defmed as his ability to function adequately in 
his social relationships in his family, 
community, at school and at work.^ Since 
1935, social services for children have 
expanded under the child welfare services 
provision of the Social Security Act. The Aid 
to Dependent Children programme gives to 
children who are depnved of the care of one or 
both parents a better start within their own 
family But, despite all supportmg services, 
many cases need foster famihes due to their 
own behaviour problems or the severe 
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personality problems of their parents In 1967, 
of the 6,07,900 children under 21, receiving 
care through State and local departments of 
public welfare, 33 per cent were m foster family 
homes ^ 

A plausible explanation for this 
phenomenon given by John Bowlby is that m a 
society where death rates are low, the rate of 
employment high, and social welfare schemes 
adequate, it is the emotional mstabihty and 
inability of parents to make effective 
relationship which are the outstandmg cause of 
children becoming deprived of a normal home 
life 

Unsuccessful placements and their aftermath 
brought the realisation to social work 
admmistrators that there was need for caution 
m increasing foster placements As Mildred 
Arnold has put it, “it took a long effort on the 
part of children themselves, often through 
bizarre behaviour, to make us reahse what 
separation from their parents was domg to 
them to show us the limitations m foster 
care” * 

The most fundamental redirection m child 
welfare m recnt years is the renewed emphasis 
on preserving the child’s own home It is 
challenging many child welfare agencies’ 
traditional emphasis on foster care It will bnng 
new efforts to coordinate services and place 
greater emphasis on community plannmg 

The disadvantages of the foster care system 
have been brought to hght from time to time 
with greater evidence of the damage done to 
growing personahties by shutthng children 
from foster home to foster home, specially 
problems of adjustment between foster parents 
and children, hasty or careless placements and 
lack of after-care service indicating a 
breakdown of the machmery so essential for 
successful foster care The consensus now is 
towards promoting programmes and services 
that keep the child m his own home by 


strengthening and stabilising families through 
crisis 


KINDS OF FOSTER CARE 

Between the two poles of individual or foster 
family care and group homes, child welfare 
agencies round the world have evolved a 
number of mtermediate settings arising from 
the dire needs of children that demand new 
ways to help children m need of care Thece 
foster homes are developed, depending on the 
length of time the child needs care and on the 
arrangement made to Hnance the cost of care 
e g Receiving Homes, caring for a group of 
children on a purely temporary basis, Pre- 
adoptive Homes, where children are living 
pending legal consummation of the adoptive 
plan. Work and Wage Homes, where all or 
part of the cost of care is compensated by work 
performed by the child, or Free-Homes, where 
no payment is made to the foster parent for the 
cost of care This last type of home is usually 
used for long-term care of such children who 
can never return to their own homes but are 
not free for adoption 

The two types of foster homes which have 
served the largest number of children are (1) 
Individual Foster Homes, and (2) Group 
Foster Homes One is a small family setting 
which the agency is permitted to use for a child 
or two Though it offers the child a 
concentrated expenence of parentmg and 
family hvmg, its capacity to provide an 
endunng roof over a child’s head which is so 
much needed by an already uprooted child, 
depends entu’ely upon the willmgness of foster 
parents to contmue servmg The group family 
home represents a settmg designed and located 
by the agency, providmg a group life style and 
staffed by agency employees with the agency 
control of the total environment, and no child 
has to leave because an adult has to move 
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INDIVIDUAL FOSTER HOMES 

As a formalised social system, mdmdual 
foster family care operates within the 
framework of the social agency. Three primary 
participants that team up for the welfare of the 
child are the agency, the social worker and the 
foster parents. The agency is responsible for 
setting standards, policies and goals The 
agency’s responsibihty is expressed through the 
staff The cntena common for selection of 
foster families are* (i) their ability to cope with 
senous difficulties of childhood without 
frustration; (ii) identification with and 
understandmg of the young and their 
problems; (iii) capacity and motivation to 
learn; (iv) ability to work with a social agency 
and abihty to organise and manage; (v) stabihty 
m family relationships between the parents 
themselves and with their own children, (vi) 
sufficient mcome without any financial 
liabilities, and (vu) neighbourhood, which 
should be close to schools, chnics and other 
commumty services that a child who has 
suffered from neglect and abuse may need ^ 

The quahty of daily hfe m a foster home is 
deteimmed by the natural aptitudes of foster 
parents to provide appropriate care and 
parentmg for the children placed with them 
Modification m parental attitudes takes place 
through experience m fostenng and through 
interchange between families and social 
workers Systematic traming or education of 
foster parents has not so far been planned and 
might not perhaps be feasible, due to the 
uncertamty of response from foster parents 
Contmuous supervision and periodical group 
meetuigs can be arranged, so can be the 
distribution of small educative pamphlets in 
different languages on relevant themes like 
needs of childhood and depnved children, role 
of foster parents, role of social worker, etc. to 
foster parents to upgrade the services given to 
children m placement. The success of foster 
placement depends on the selection of foster 


families and the relationship between the foster 
parents and the social worker Successful 
foster families can take in more than one child 
at a time and get enroUed for regular placement 
of children by the agency The evolution of 
foster care is towards greater definition and 
formalisation of relationships and towards 
mclusion of foster parents as a part of the 
agency team 

GROUP FOSTER CARE 

Group home care is a clearly discernible 
recent trend, midway between individual 
homes and large institutions that provide care 
for children Some of the most modem 
residential facilities for children, started after 
World Wars I and II, are seim-mstitutional, 
reflecting the awareness that children referred 
for foster care require specialised help that 
cannot be provided without organising 
children in manageable units The Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village, Dr Bamardo's Homes, the 
SOS Children’s Villages and other group 
homes developed dunng this penod were not 
necessarily with a therapeutic purpose for 
severely disturbed children, but for normal 
children who for some reason or other were 
depnved of their own home and families 

The Group Home or Family Group Homes 
have come up in many countnes The London 
County Council has been a pioneer in creation 
of family group livmg — an effort to bnng the 
child mto a group where there would be a 
feelmg of secunty and identification In the 
many large housmg estates built m counties 
surrounding London, where entire new 
communities have been created, a special place 
m some of these has been given to depnved 
diildren — a fact which acknowledges the need 
to mtegrate the family home with the wider 
community. The family group homes were 
created as units of seven — six houses to 
accommodate children with their • house 
parents and the seventh for housmg the relief 
staff 

These kmds of group homes have brought 
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successful mtegration with the community 
The children go to schools on the estate and 
are at one with other children m the 
community Children share the responsibihty 
of running the household, shanng chores with 
house-parents and runnmg errands as m a 
normal family Older children even after 
findmg employment continue to hve m the 
home till they are 18, and can be rehed on for 
help to the younger children ^ The value of the 
fainily group home concept hes m its flexibihty 
and by its proven capacity for adaptation to 
the mdividual needs of particular children A 
great deal of responsibility devolves upon the 
house-parents It is essential to ensure that 
adults carmg for children are fully trustworthy 
and have the necessary human quahties to 
create a warm and secure home hfe 

Among the many variations of small group 
homes with cottage as a basic umt, the S O S 
Children’s Village has been the most widely 
known Begmmng m Austria m 1949 with the 
dnve and vision of its founder. Dr Hermann 
Gmemer, the movement has spread across the 
world There are now 130 S O S Villages and 
India IS havmg the largest number— about 17 m 
different States with over 2,000 children m 
care The SOS village provides a ’home’ for 
homeless children and long term care, the child 
does not have to move out till he is capable of 
hvmg mdependently It replaces the old, 
impersonal, isolated orphanages and 
institutions with a warm congenial 
environment of a imily home, with a mother 
and 7 to 8 other children It also gives the 
children a scope for mtegrated hfe with the 
community, for children go to local schook, 
mothers to market and each cottage has its 
own kitchen The SOS also provides an 
opportunity for rehabilitation to destitute 
women who iind a home and a family that 
needs their management and affection 
Cookmg and home care and capacity to give 
love are essential requirements of this job 
Short onentation m child care, nursmg, health 
and nutrition and home economics is given by 
way of trammg This programme has been 
successful m many countnes and has given to 


children who were totally rejected and 
abandoned a chance for a better future The 
major cnticism agamst this type of care is the 
lack of the father-figure m the cottages The 
first SOS Children’s Village m India started 
at Fandabad m 1967 as a model Children’s 
Village has sometunes been commented upon 
as rather lavish for children who would have to 
go m the community and hve on their own 
some day 

A vanation to the cluster of cottages which 
forms an S O S Village, an inexpensive 
experiment without the cost of construction is 
the family homem ahousmg complex or a city 
flat m rented premises like those m the housmg 
complexes of the London City Council 
Children hve with the house-mother as m any 
normal household Vanations in workmg 
pattern have been evolved m terms of regional 
differences, availabihty of staff, etc These 
family homes can be supported by local welfare 
orgamsations, service organisations, busmess 
houses, mdustnes, etc Twenty-two such 
family homes have now been set up m Delhi 
and Maharashtra with local support 

DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 

The child m need has always been with us, 
but the earher societies faced m theu- own w'aj 
the problem of providmg care and shelter for 
the orphaned and the destitute, the neglected 
and the handicapped children When the 
destitute child could not be absorbed by the 
caste or kmship group or the \^age 
community, the easiest way was to 
mstitutionalise him A number of our 
children’s homes and orphanages ha\x been m 
existence for a hundred years or more 

Legislative reforms started smce 1850 for 
delinquent children and culminated m 
measures hke the Madras Children Act 1920, 
Bengal Children Act of 1922 and the Bombay 
Children Act of 1938 These are important 
landmarks m the foster care programme by 
institutions as well as families ^ In 
Maharashtra, when a court passes an order for 
committal of a child or a youthful offender to 
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the care of a relative or other fit person, the 
latter is liable to maintain such a child or 
youthful offender and to contribute to his 
maintenance in a prescnbed manner. The 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, set up the 
Delinquency Research Council in its Bureau of 
Delinquency, Statistics and Research The 
latter reported in 1956 on the immense scope 
for foster home care m India and the need for 
financial aid to dependent families as a 
preventive measure as against placing of 
children under mstitutional care 


A BEGINNING 

The Central Children’s Act of 1960 is 
perhaps the first piece of legislation providmg 
for the care, protection, welfare, trammg, 
education and rehabilitation of neglected or 
delinquent children in the Union Temtones It 
empowers the Children’s Board to commit the 
ne^ected child to suitable custody If the 
Board so thinks fit, instead of makmg an order 
under section IS for sendmg the child to a 
Children’s Home, it may pass an order placmg 
the child under the care of a parent, guardian 
or other fit person executmg a bond to be 
responsible for the good behaviour and well- 
being of the child and for the observance of 
such conditions as the Board may think fit to 
impose ” 

Accordingly, dunng the last few years, foster 
home care has been started by social welfare 
departments in Delhi, Maharashtra and 
Punjab under the provisions of the Children’s 
Act, and children placed m selected homes 
after inquiry into the social and economic 
status of the family, financial liabihties, health, 
education and other factors that may mfluence 
the child’s welfare Usually, childless couples 
take children in care free of cost, but if 
necessary mamtenance allowance upto Rs. 30 
per month is paid by the department The first 
State to take advantage of the provision is 
Punjab A full-fledged section in the 
Department of Social Welfare was started m 
1961, and orphans, unclauned and destitute 
children were placed m families mstead of 


institutions after proper screening and 
matching their social, cultural and religious 
background with the child’s natural family, 
whenever such families or fit individuals were 
available Financial assistance is given upto 
Rs 30 per month, medical expenses are re- 
imbursed on production of actual bills 

In Delhi, since 1963, the Delhi 
Admmistration has taken up foster family care 
and adoption programmes for homeless 
children coming under the Children’s Act of 
1960 Children preferably below 8 years are 
given in foster care to persons who meet the 
requirements of a “fit” person as specified in 
the Act, and the child can remam with the 
family upto 18 years Financial assistance to the 
family accepting the child for care in the form 
of mamtenance allowance (if the family income 
is below Rs 500 per month), and initial 
expenses and medical expenses are granted 

THE CSWB SCHEME 

Children were placed in foster care in 
mdividual homes m a scheme started by the 
Central Social Welfare Board The Child Care 
Committee appointed by the Board in 1961 to 
study the problems of children m need of 
speaal care and protection, recommended 
among other things the institution on an 
experimental basis of special schemes for 
growth and development of normal children 
and of children with problems As a follow- 
up the foster care scheme was started in 1964 
for normal children who are rendered homeless 
temporarily due to such reasons as divorce, 
desertion, long illness, impnsonment, death of 
one parent or both parents and who need 
placement till natural parents, guardians or 
relatives can resume care 

In Tamil Nadirthe Guild of Service, and in 
Maharashtra the Family Service Centre and the 
Maharashtra State Women’s Council took up 
the Central Social Welfare Board’s foster care 
scheme The goal ivas to return the child to his 
natural home Difficulties m recruiting foster 
famihes, and disturbance in family life pattern 
when removing the deprived child to place him 
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m a foster home, have led to variations and 
mnovations hke foster day care and vacation 
placements Foster day care is a service for 
workmg mothers with pre-school children who 
are looked after by a neighbounng family on 
payment of Rs 30 per child per month, while 
the mother is away at work Such a service is 
much needed m cities to keep the mother and 
child together and avoid regular placement 
The services of these voluntary agencies are 
available to both pnvate and court-committed 
children This scheme of the Board has now 
been merged with the scheme of the Union 
Ministry of Social Welfare for the foster care 
of children 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SCHEME 

Foster family placement is available, apart 
from mstitutional services, under the 
Government of India scheme for the welfare of 
children m need of care and protection The 
scheme provides for financial assistance to the 
extent of 90 per cent of the cost to voluntary 
organisations Before 1978-79, the foster 
placement programme was under the Central 
Social Welfare Board NowaumtcompnsesSO 
children as agamst the ongmal strength of 100 
children Voluntary organisations are eligible 
for assistance at Rs 7S per month per child for 
40 children m a umt compared to their 
ebgibihty for assistance at Rs 40 per child per 
month for 30 children The children covered 
belong to the age group 12(+) years and 
belong to the categones of orphaned and 
abandoned children, children havmg smgle 
parent due to impnsonment, long illness or 
desertion by either parent and where the 
mcome of the family is less than Rs 2S0 per 
month, as also normal children whose parents 
are imable to take care of them due to leprosy 
or mental illness 

The mstitutional services under the scheme 
are mtended to provide through voluntary 
orgamsations near family atmosphere to 
children upto 18 Children who are 
abandoned, neglected, orphaned or homeless, 
are housed m umts of 2S each under the care of 
a house-mother Children m the age group 


3 "^ 

12-18 years are provided, in addition, pre- 
vocational and vocational training Building 
grants to cover 90 per cent of the cost of 
construction of cottages to accommodate 
children are also allowed A number of 
organisations have opted to maintain smaller 
umts of 8 to 12 children by providing 
additional cottages and house-mothers from 
their own funds 

By the end of 1978-79 financial assistance 
was sanctioned for 32,311 children In 1979-80, 
8,096 children, m 1980-81, 7,215 children and 
m 1981-82, 6,321 children were covered under 
the scheme 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

The foster family care programme has 
functioned m two ways (i) with the help of 
voluntary organisations foUoivmg the scheme 
mtroduced m a limited way by the Central 
Social Welfare Board and later implemented 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare under its 
scheme of welfare of children m need of care 
and protection, and (u) by the Departments of 
Social Welfare m some States under the 
Children’s Act 

There is a marked shift m the relative use of 
foster care services for dependent and 
neglected children The trend is away from 
mstitutional to foster family care, and yet the 
programme has not developed so as to reach a 
larger number of children 

The scope of research m this area is lirmted 
by the multiple vanations that enter m the 
placement of a child, because foster care is a 
complex process, mcludmg recruitment of 
foster parents, matchmg the children in terms 
of their social, cultural and religious 
backgrounds and past expenence, followed by 
supervision and counselling However, 
evaluation studies of the programme as 
administered by voluntary' agencies in 
Bombay and the Delhi Admmistration have 
been made and reveal some common 
problems These are 

(1) Lack of adequate foster famihes Manv 
foster families do not take responsibilitx for 
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children from other cultural groups. This 
mhibits mter-rehgious placements. 

(2) Limitations of foster parents m the basic 
qualities needed for successful foster 
placement It is not provision of food and 
shelter alone, love, security and understandmg, 
too, have to be provided. Reanng the children 
of others, especially m Indian society, is not an 
easy task The economic factor also starts 
operating The child from a poor family is not 
always accepted as an equal 

(3) The issue of paymg remuneration to 
foster parents is also undecided There is an 
opmion that only mamtenance costs for the 
child and medicare should be paid to the foster 
family and no remuneration, the other opinion 
considers the foster parent as givmg service like 
a nurse or a teacher needed by society and 
payment is considered as an mcentive for 
recruiting more foster families 

(4) In cities, accommodation poses a big 
problem An extra room is rarely available and 
in an average Indian family, there are always 
more members than the space available 

The study on foster care programme in Delhi 
concludes that it is rather difficult to say 
whether foster care could be a major child 
welfare service in the country, and suggests 
that the programme be implemented as a pilot 
programme ” The social worker has a key role 
in developing the foster care programme as an 
organised service Finding and selecting good 
foster homes, preparation of the child for 
change of setting, orienting foster parents with 
the child’s total background, past expenence, 
adjustment between natural parents and foster 
parents, and the process of reunion and 
rehabilitation — all these requue skilled and 
trained staff 

A major problem faced by voluntary 
agencies as well as by departments of social 
welfare is recruitment and retention of foster 
parents In America, where the hcensmg of 
foster family homes has long been mtroduced, 
the average span of foster parenthood is 2 to 6 
years The most frequent reason given for 
relinquishing licence is “not mterested ’’ The 


withdrawal is from the applicant rather than 
from the agency 

Some of the recommendations made by the 
Semmar held at Delhi in 1977 on Foster Care 
and Adoption m India, include legislation for 
facilities for supervision by qualified personnel, 
recognition of the guardianship of the agency 
placing the child, a licensing system to provide 
for mamtenance of lists of approved famihes 
for placement of children, promotion of foster 
care through Departments of Social Welfare in 
all States, setting up family courts in major 
cities to deal with matters pertaining to 
famihes, including foster placement, and 
financial assistance to foster f^amilies not only 
for maintenance and actual costs but also for 
accommodation, personal care, etc 

There is need for publicity and public 
relations to overcome lack of public conviction 
about the need for foster family care Good 
fostering needs community support and 
understanding of the problems of children to 
carry the necessary goodwill. Measures have to 
be taken to establish good relations with foster 
families which in turn wiU generate new foster 
families In a conventional community, 
appearance of a stranger child can be a subject 
of speculation and ill-mformed curiosity can be 
malicious It is the task of the social worker to 
keep in touch with the community and create a 
sense of social worth of the role of foster 
parents Such an individual approach is better 
than mass appeals which are discarded often as 
propaganda Besides, foster care initiated by 
emotional response and enthusiasm to mass 
appeals tends to wear out when faced with the 
hard reahty of what canng for a child involves 

Legislative measures to provide a uniform 
legal base covering children placed in foster 
homes may also help the agencies in increasing 
the number of foster families on their lists An 
amendment m 1978 to the Children’s Act, 
1960, provides for two qualified woikers for 
Children’s Courts For more vigorous 
implementation, the requisite machinery 
should be set up Along with provision for 
trained social workers, procedures for licensing 
of foster families, better budget provisions to 
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give some incentive to foster families, without 
making it a lucrative business should be made 
As has been done by the London County 
Coimcil, a unit in every new housing complex 
should be reserved for foster famihes, so as to 
help with the accommodation problem 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

In India, depnvation and destitution of 
children is mamly due to poverty — genuine 
financial inability of parents to support the 
family Destitute children, whose numbers in 
India are exceedingly large, are more or less a 
spill-over from large families with poor 
parents — children left to fend for themselves 
because of parental disabilities or parental 
rejection To this general poverty, are added 
natural calamities like floods and famines which 
accentuate the problem 

It IS difficult to imagme provision of foster 
family care for such large numbers, despite the 
fact that the government is fully aware of the 
importance of foster care Operation of a 
foster care programme demands a vanety of 
placement resources, each designed to provide 
the special kmd of care needed Skilled study, 
diagnosis and treatment, and handlmg by 
tramed professional staffs determine the 
success of placement 

The mcreasing commitment to support the 
family as the base for meeting child welfare 
needs has led to mnovations bke foster day 
care, family assistance, sponsorship and other 
programmes which are looked upon as the first 
Ime of defence for families threatened with a 
break-up An mdication of movement away 
from heavy rehance on foster family care is 
evident in the mcreased use m many countnes 
of sm^ group home for children needmg such 
care” 

Most children resent the fact that they had 
to come mto care, and their devotion to their 
defaultmg parents and homes, no matter how 
squahd, filthy or madequate, is a fact to be 
taken note of It reveals the recognition m the 
child of somethmg he needs that a foster family 
home or a children’s home can never give hun 


Enhghtened child care workers are al\\a>s 
conscious of the madequacies of a substitute 
home Hence the need to help parents 
mamtain children in their own homes 
Supportmg services like casework, better 
organisation of family life conditions and 
'sponsorships should be strengthened 
Iimovations should be tned in Mew of the 
changmg social conditions and the pressures 
and tensions of modem life and the utter 
depnvation to which a large number of families 
are subjected Foster day care programme to 
reheve the workmg mother and home maker in 
times of cnsis hke hospitahsation, sudden 
death, desertion, etc could help to safeguard, 
stabihse and unify famihes The latter may not 
be feasible due to the cost mvolved and the 
machmery required for its administration But 
It could be hnked with family assistance 
programme or slum community centres mn by 
voluntary orgamsations A new departure m 
voluntary service m UK, where several 
voluntary organisations are contnbutmg 
towards mamtenance of the quahty of family 
hfe, IS the Family Service Unit Concerned with 
the family as a whole, it will not work i^ith 
parts or problems in isolation Its way of 
workmg with the family rather than for the 
family, domg thmgs with the family rather than 
the professional social workers’ verbal contact 
and advice as an outsider, has proved 
successful Trammg programmes, both short- 
term, and long-term, are necessary to create a 
cadre of workers that could man these services 

For those children who come mto care as 
orphans and who cannot be adopted, the 
group family home offers the best solution 
Long term placements m foster family homes 
are hazardous, for it is difficult to provide 
contmuous expenence with the same foster 
parents capable of understanding and meetmg 
the child’s changmg needs Foster parents who 
are excellent for younger children may not be 
able to cope with the same children when they 
are adolescents 'Too often, children spend 
their hves m a succession of foster homes 
without anchor to an element of secunty 

The latest mdictment on foster care system 
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has come from a three-year study by the 
Children’s Defence Fund that concluded that 
children removed from their homes and placed 
in foster care are victuns of a massive failure of 
national policy Their report entitled 
"Children Without Homes”, released in 
March 1979, calls for comprehensive reform of 
pubbc welfare programmes for children, and 
urges ehnunation of current financial assistance 
schemes which help to keep children in out-of- 
home care, and recommends mcreased funds 
for preventive re-umfication and adoption 
services 

In the final analysis, the family is as vital to 
the development of the child as of society The 
continuity of standards of behaviour, the 
transmission of cultural and moral values, and 
the creation of good social attitudes are all 
dependent upon processes which take place m 
the family To strengthen the family will be an 
important step m the direction of children’s 
welfare and community’s welfare. The ideal is 
to prevent the child from ever coiiung mto 
care, not because of cost but because the best 
place for a child is his own home. 

ZUUE NAKHODA 
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